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2,  Letters  addressed  to  H.  R.  H,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Sare^Co-- 
bourg  and  Gotha  on  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  as  applied  to 
the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  By  M.  A.  QuETELET, 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Belgium,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Olinthus  Gregory  Downes,  of  the  GEconomic  Life 
Assurance  Society.     London:  1849. 

I^XPERIENCE  has  been  declared,  with  equal  truth  and  poetry, 
to  adopt  occasionally  the  tone,  and  attain  to  something  like 
the  certainty,  of  Prophecy.  In  the  contemplating  mind  the  past 
and  the  future  are  linked  by  a  bond  as  indissoluble  as  that  which 
connects  them  in  their  actual  sequence.  Metaphysicians  may 
dispute  concerning  the  nature  of  causation  ;  and  it  will  always, 
no  doubt,  be  difficult  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  objective 
reality  of  that  relation :  but  the  reality,  as  an  internal  feeling, 
of  the  expectation  that  what  has  happened  under  given  circum- 
stances will  happen  again  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
is  independent  of  metaphysical  dispute  and  above  it.  It  is  an 
axiom  drawn  from  the  inward  consciousness  of  our  nature  by 
involuntary  generalisation.  We  acknowledge  it  expressly  or 
impliedly  in  every  instant  of  life*     It  is  the  practical  ground  of 
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every  sane  transaction.    Instinctive  in  childhood  —  or  if  not  in- 
Btinctivey  the  direct  result  of  the  earliest,  simplest,  and   most 
powerful  associations — it   becomes,  however,   entangled  with 
conditions  and  modifications,  as  reason  enlarges  her  sphere  of 
vision,  and  we  learn  to  question  the  absolute  similarity  of  cir- 
cumstances in  any  two  assigned  cases.     But  though  puzzled  for 
a  while,  and  baffled  as  by  a  verbal  quibble,  the  impression  itself 
is  not  destroyed  or  weakened.     We  begin  early  to  distinguish 
between  relevant  and  irrelevant  circumstances ;  to  attend  only 
to  the  former  and  to  disregard  the  latter.     Upon  this  ground 
Inductive  Science  takes  her  stand  and  erects  her  axioms  ;  making 
it  her  business  to  ascertain,  in  each  case,  what  are  the  really 
relevant  circumstances  on  which  events  depend,  and  to  analyse 
the  complicated  web  of  phenomena  into  a  system  of  elementary 
and  superposed  uniformities,  to  which  we  assign  the  namc^of 
inductive  theorems,  or  laws  of  nature. 

One  of  the  greatest  steps  which  have  yet  been  made  in  the 
philosophy  of  JLogic — a  step  which  may  almost  be  termed  a 
discovery  when  we  consider  the  inveteracy  of  the  habits  and 
prejudices  which  it  has  cast  to  the  winds — is  that  recently  taken 
by  Air.  Mill  *,  in  showing  that  all  reasoning  (meaning  thereby 
the  investigation  of  truth  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  inter- 
pretation of  a  formula)  is  from  particulars  to  particulars,  and  in 
thence  assigning  to  general  propositions  their  true  character  and 
to  the  syllogism  its  true  office.     But  while  a  vast  accumulation 
of  rubbish,  which  obscured  the  basis  of  all  sound  philosophy,  has 
thus  been  swept  away,  a  condition  of  affairs  is  disclosed  which, 
at  first  sight,  seems  to  annul  our  prospect  of  attaining  to  any 
general  knowledge  whatever,  —  at  least  in  those  of  its  depart- 
ments in  which  analogies  are  not  at  once  perceived  to  be  iden- 
tities.    No  one  has  ever  yet  contended  that  our  knowledge  of 
special  facts  is   intuitive.     The   questions,  therefore,  at   once 
arise,  1st.  What  sort  of  security  have  we  for  the  truth  of  any 
assertion  concerning  any  external  thing  or  fact  which  has  not 
been  made  a  matter  of  direct  observation  ?    and,  2 Jly.    What 
measure  have  we  of  the  degree  or  amount  of  that  security,  sup* 
posing  we  possess  it  in  some  degree,  and  supposing  absolute  and 
mathematical  certainty  to  be  unattainable  ? 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  must  at 

•  System  of  Lo^^ict  2«1  ed.  chap.  3.  on  the  functions  and  logical  value 
of  the  Syllogism.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mill  may  be  considered  ns  onl^  fol* 
lowin;!  out  more  emphatically  the  views  oripnally  taken  by  Berkeley 
oti  this  Bubjectf  but  which  seem  to  have  dropped  so  far  out  of  notice 
as  to  give  their  revival  all  the  force  of  novelty. 
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once  be  admitted  that  no  conclusion  from  inductive  reasonings 
t.  e.  from  the  observed  to  the  unobserved^  can  enjoy  more  than 
a  provisional  security.  If  the  unbroken  experience  of  all  6b- 
servers,  in  innumerable  instances,  be  really  no  ground  for  ez*^ 
tending  the  conclusion  to  one  unobserved  instance  admittedly 
pamllel,  then  and  in  that  case  inductive  ar^ment  should  have 
no  influence  on  human  belief.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
large  and  uniform  experience  of  the  past  is  irresistibly  felt  to 
warrant  a  conclusion  as  to  the  future,  we  should  then  confix 
dently  adopt  that  conclusion,  though  with  a  distinct  perception 
and  admission  of  a  risk  of  error  more  or  less  infinitesimal,  whidi 
we  make  up  our  minds  to  disregard.  And  it  is  thus  that  we 
come  to  rest  in  practical,  as  distinct  from  mathematical^  cer* 
tainty,  in  all  physical  inquiry,  and  in  all  the  transactions  of  lifi^ 
'  It  is  to  express  the  perception,  and  enable  us  to  speak  con*' 
nstently,  and  at  the  same  time  definitely,  concerning  the  amount,' 
of  this  risk,  that  the  term  Pkobabilitt  has  been  invented — 
a  term  having  reference  to  our  ignorance  of  the  analysis' of 
events,  and  of  the  efficient  causes  which  really  necessitate  the 
successive  steps  by  which  they  arise ;  and  that  not  generally,' 
but  with  special  and  personal  reference  to  the  party  using  that 
term  ;  so  ^at  the  same  physical  relation  —  the  same  historical 
statement  —  the  same  future  event — may  have  very  diff^ent 
degrees  of  probability  in  the  eyes  of  parties  differently  informed 
of  the  circumstances,  the  causes  in  action,  the  reputation  for 
veracity  of  the  testifying  authors,  or  their  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  facts  related. 

The  scale  of  probability,  as  viewed  in  its  greatest  latitude^ 
obviously  extends  from  the  assured  tmpossibility  of  the  event 
contemplated  to  the  certainty  that  it  will  happen.  The  total 
interval  between  these  extremes,  either  of  which  is  complete 
knowledge,  is  occupied  by  higher  or  lower  decrees  of  expeot* 
Ktion  or  belief,  determined  by  the  partial  knowledge  we  happen 
to  possess,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  unit  susceptible 
of  numerical  subdivision  into  fractional  partd  —  much  as  th% 
interval  from  the  freezing 'to  the  boiling  point  on  the  ther^ 
mometric  scale  may  be  subdivided  into  aliquot  parts  or  degrees. 
Properly  speaking  there  is  no  natural  numerical  measure  of  a 
mental  impression,  any  more  than  of  a  corporeal  sensation; 
but  in  both  cases  we  are  sure  that  higher  degrees  in  the  «nii- 
merical  scale  may  well  represent  greater  intensities  of  the  inn 
pression,  and  in  both  there  is  proof  that  equal  increments  cf  a. 
tortain  element,  purely  ideal  in  the  one,  though  possibly  sub^ 
stantial  in  the  other,  ^*-  answer  to  equal  numerical  differqnoei 
on  the  scale;  and  that  the  greater  or  less  ajbandanee  qf  this 
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element,  in  some  way  or  other,  determiTies  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  impression  in  question. 

Bat  the  scale  of  probability  pl^nly.  admits  of  a  much  more 
precise  graduation  than  that  which  would  merely  mark  a  general 
increment  or  decrease,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obviously  capable  of 
an  exact  bisection,  marked  by  a  definite  state  of  mind,  —  that* 
namely,  where  the  mind  is  completely  balanced  between  the 
expectation  of  the  event  happening  and  not  happening ;  and  this 
state  is  therefore  indicated  by  assigning  ^  as  the  measure  of 
probability  in  its  case.  In  fact  the  non-happening  of  an  event 
18  in  itself  an  event ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  balanced  state  of  mind 
this  event  is  held  to  be  as  probable  as  the  other ;  so  that  the 
unit  of  certainty  must  be  taken  as  equally  divided  between 
them.  In  reference  to  this  state  of  neutrality,  then,  the  words 
^  probable '  and  *  improbable '  present  a  meaning.  An  event  is 
^  probable '  when  its  probability  numerically  estimated  exceeds 
'^,  —  *  improbable '  when  it  falls  short  of  that  fraction. 

The  certainty  of  an  event  is  not  usually  spoken  of  in  common 
parlance  as  a  probability, — as  0  is  not  commonly  called  ^  a  num- 
*  ber,^  nor  *  the  whole '  *  a  part!  Continuity  of  mathematical 
language,  however,  obliges  us  to  identify  a  prol^kbility  having  1 
for  its  me-asure  with  certainty.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  some 
p6ychol(^cal  cause,  some  involuntary  mental  action,  in  the  sort 
of  leap  which  most  men  make  from  a  high  probability  to  abso- 
lute assurance^ —  bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  the  sudden  con- 
silience or  springing  into  one  (with  an  immediate  sentiment  of 
tangible  reality)  of  the  two  images  seen  by  binocular  vision,  when 
gradually  brought  within  a  certain  proximity ;  or  as  some  emi- 
nent authorities  in  the  higher  logic  seem  to  have  become  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  necessary  truth  of  certain  phy- 
sical axioms,  which  others  continue  to  regard  only  as  inductive 
propositions  of  very  great  generality.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
minds  differ  materially  in  their  readiness  to  make  this  spring, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  probable  propositions  as  if  certain. 

Into  the  delicate  and  refined  system  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing, now  generally  known  as  the  '  Calculus  of  Probabilities,* 
the  metaphysical  idea  of  Causation  does  not  enter.  The  term 
Cause  is  used  in  these  investigations  without  reference  to  any 
assumed  power  to  effect  a  given  result  by  inherent  activity* 
It  simply  expresses  the  occasion  for  a  more  or  less  frequent 
occurrence  of  that  result,  and  may  consist  quite  as  well  in  the 
removal  of  an  impediment  as  in  any  direct  agency.  The  dis- 
tinction is  that  taken  by  metaphysicians  between  the  efficient 
and  formal  cause.  The  result,  itself  too,  is  regarded  not  as 
a  magnitude  or  phenomenon  susceptible  of  varieties  of  degree 
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gccording  to  the  intensity  of  causation,  but  merely  as  an  event 
which  must  either  happen  or  not  liappen;  and  which  wiU 
happen  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  fadlities  so 
afibrded  for  its  happening  under  the  action  of  its  proper  but 
unknown  physical  or  moral  causes,  be  they  what  they  may«  or 
the  impediments  interposed  to  defeat  them*  Moreover,  tbQ 
sort  of  events  contemplated  in  establishing  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  calculus  are  such  as,  in  their  simplicity,  ab- 
solutely exclude  one  another  without  the  possibility  of  com- 
promise, or  passing  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradation* 
Hence  the  frequency  in  its  reasonings,  of  illustration  by  the 
drawing  of  balls  of  different  colours,  or  otherwise  differently 
marked,  from  urns;  the  distinction  between  the  colours  or  marks 
in  sucli  cases  being  obviously  absolute,  and  mutually  exclusive. 
Such  events  are  commonly  sidd  by  writers  on  the  subject  to  be 
contrary  to  each  other.  We  should  prefer  the  word  complex 
mentary^  as  we  should  *  hypothesis'  or  'occasion'  for  *  cause,'  — 
and  we  think  the  subject  would  acquire  an  accession  of  clearness 
by  this  change  in  its  nomenclature.  The  distinction  itself  is 
most  important,  and  requires  to  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  in  all 
^)plications  of  this  calculus,  the  chief  delicacies  in  which  depend 
on  duly  resolving  any  contemplated  event  into  a  determinate 
succession,  or  simultaneous  combination,  of  other  elementary 
events  mutually  exclusive  and  yet  presenting  equal  facilities  for 
their  occurrence. 

It  requires  also  to  be  dwelt  on  with  some  emphasis  in  another 
point  of  view,  as  establishing  a  chain  of  relation  between  the 
province  of  this  branch  of  science  and  that  of  Physics,  which 
concerns  itself  with  efficient  causes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Natural  Theology,  which  refers  phenomena  to  final  one^,  on  the 
other.  So  considered,  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  philosophical 
inquiry.  Chance,  indeed,  is  admitted  into  its  reasonings  as  the 
expression  of  our  ignorance  of  agents,  arrangements,  and  motives, 
but  with  the  express  view  to  its  exclusion  from  their  results. 
We  speak  of  it  as  opposed  to  human  certainty,  not  as  opposed 
to  Providential  design.  *  And,  as  the  first  step  towards  narrow- 
ing its  domain,  we  endeavour  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its 
extent.  Among  all  the  applications  of  this  calculus  by  far  the 
most  important  are  those  which  come  directly  in  ud  of  physical^ 
6(  cial,  and  moral  inquiry,  by  enabling  us  to  measure  either  the 
d(  gree  of  rational  reliance  we  may  place  on  numerical  data  (the 
fundamental  elements  of  Physical  science),  or  the  decisiveness  with 
which  we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  the  existence  of  a  formal 

♦  De  Morgan,  Encyc  Metropol.,  art.  Probabilities. 
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cause  or  determining  condition,  from  the  records  of  a  succession 
<tf  phenomena.  Such  conditions  once  placed  in  evidence  and 
rondered  matter  of  practical  oertainty,  we  hand  them  over  to 
leasoners  of  another  kind,  to  discover  by  appropriate  inquiries 
0t  experiments  in  what  they  consist,  and  what  other  offices  they 
may  fulfil  in  the  great  arrangements  of  creation. 

It  is  matter  of  familiar  observation  and  experience  that  a 
singU  occurrence  of  an  event,  accompanied  by  any  circum- 
stance then  for  the  first  time  noticed,  is  enough  to  raise  a 
considerable  amount  of  expectation  that  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  circumstance  will  issue  in  the  reproduction  of  the  same 
event.  The  one  becomes  indissolubly  associated  with  the  other, 
and  is  connoted  with  it;  that  is  to  say,  set  down  in  memory 
as  one  of  its  distinctive  marks.  A  man  with  a  black  crape 
over  his  face  presented  a  pistol  at  me  yesterday,  alone  and  at 
itightfidl,  and  demauded  my  purse.  I  shall  never  see  a  craped 
face  in  future  (especially  if  alone  and  at  dusk)  without  expecting 
also  to  see  the  pistol  and  hear  the  unwelcome  demand.  The 
tmusual  event  and  the  unusual,  circumiitance  become  associated 
in  imagination,  never  after  to  be  disunited;  and  even  when 
further  experience  may  have  shown  that  they  often  occur  dis- 
joined, the  occurrence  of  what  has  been  once  set  down  as  a 
mark  or  sign  of  a  highly  painful  or  pleasurable  incident  con- 
tinues  to  agitate  us  with  a  feeling  we  cannot  shake  off,  how 
ever  condemned  by  reason.  In  infancy  or  early  youth,  when 
all  phenomena  are  new  and  striking,  and  all  pains  and  pleasures 
vivid,  these  earliest  connotations  make  a  deep  and  indelible  im- 
pression, and  become  either  the  germs  of  knowledge  or  the  roots 
of  prejudice.  Now  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what 
account  the  theory  of  Probabilities  gives  of  this  impression, 
apart  from  all  metaphysical  considerations.  What  is  the  nume- 
rical measure  of  the  expectation  (derived  from  a  simple  consider- 
ation of  equipossible  combinations)  that,  of  two  well  characterised 
events,  each  of  which  has  been  once,  and  once  only,  observed, 
and  then  in  connexion  with  the  other,  the  next  appearance  of 
the  one  will  be  accompanied  with  that  of  the  other?  The  hap- 
pening of  one  event  (A)  (no  matter  which)  may  be  considered 
as  Univalent  to  inserting  the  hand  into  an  urn  containing  no 
other  than  black  and  white  balls,  at  least  one  of  each,  but  with- 
out any  further  restriction  as  to  their  numbers,  absolute  or 
relative ;  while  the  coincident  happening  of  the  other  event  (B) 
may  be  assimilated  to  the  drawing  thence  a  ball  of  the  one  or 
the  other  colour,  the  opposite  colour  being  held  thenceforward  to 
denote  its  not  happening.  The  second  hapi)ening  of  the  event 
(A)  will  therefore  come  to  be  assimilated  to  a  second  insertion 
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of  tbe  hand  into  the  same  IUII5  the  ball  first  drawn  net  being 
replaced^ 9  and  a  second  happening  of  (B)  will  be  expressed  bj 
iht  drawing  thence  d  a  ball  of  the  same  colour  as  the  fir^; 
its  not  happening  by  the  contrary  colour.  Under  these  cii>- 
eumstanoes,  an  exact  analysis  of  all  the  possible  combiaationp 
assigns  f  for  the  probability  antecedent  to  tbe  first  drawing 
that  the  second  drawing  will  produce  the  same  colour  as  the 
first;  or,  as  commonly  expressed^  there  are  two  chances  to 
one  in  faTOur  of  such  a  result.  It  is  never  without  its  in^ 
«traetaon  to  traee  this  sort  of  parallel  between  mental  impresr 
sions  and  abstract  numerical  relations.  As  in  the  theory  q£ 
sound,  we  are  led  to  perceive  that  the  uninstructed  ear,  in  a 
manner  unknown  to  us,  feels  out  the  exact  coincidence  of 
numerical  ratios,  and  the  sense  is  de%hted  with  such  coiur 
cidence ;  so  here  we  find  that  a  sentiment  arises  in  the  unlnp 
structed  mind  —  we  know  not  how,  yet  irresistibly  —  to  which 
exact  science  aiables  us  to  trace  a  parallel,  if  not  to  see  a 
reason,  in  the  numerical  preponderance  of  favourable  over  un- 
finroarable  cases,  in  an  indefinite  and  absolutely  unknown  mul- 
titude of  combinations. 

As  Probability  is  the  numerical  measure  of  our  expectation  that 
an  event  will  happen,  so  it  is  also  that  of  our  belief  that  one  luu 
hMppenedy  or  that  any  proposed  propoaiti^m  is  true.  Expectation 
is  merely  a  belief  in  the  future  f,  and  differs  in  no  way,  so  far 
as  the  measure  of  its  degree  is. concerned,  from  that  in  the  past* 
It  may  be  more  diflScuk  to  weigh  the  credibility  of  human 
testimony  than  to  reason  on  contingencies  in  passing  events ;  bujk 
the  difficulty  exists  only  in  making  the  estimation,  not  in  the 
mode  of  calculating  on  it  when  made.  Numerically  siieaking, 
a  certain  percentage  of  every  man's  assertions  is  incorrect ;  and 
the  way  in  which  overwhelming  probabilities  may  arise  from  the 
accumulation  of  such  imperfect  statements  on  the  one  hand,  at 
.in  which  all  reasonable  reliance  may  be  destroyed  by  successive 
hearsay  transmission  on  the  other,  is  not  among  the  least  in- 
.  teresting  subjects  of  consideration  in  this  calculus. 


*  This  is  essentially  involyed  in  the  conditions.  Though  we  may 
presume,  or  guess,  that  %  combination  which  has  once  happened  may 
happen  a  second  time,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  can.  There  may  be  an 
impossibility  in  the  very  nature  of  the  events  that  it  should.  If  we 
replace  the  ball  first  drawn,  we  leave  no  room  for  the  contingent^ 
that  the  supposed  dependent  event  may  be  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
having  once  happened  can  never  happen  again. 

f  Brother  Jonathan  applies  the  word  *  expect'  indiscriminately  to 
past,  present,  and  future. 
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The  theory  of  Probabilities  has  been  charaoteiised  by  Laplace, 
one  of  those  who  have  contributed  most  lai^ely  to  its  advance,— » 
as  *  good  sense  reduced  to  a  system  of  calculation; '  and  such, 
no  doubt,  it  is.  But  it  must  be  especially  noticed  that  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  to  which  thought  can  be  applied,  which  calls 
for  so  continuous  an  application  of  that  excellent  quality,  or  in 
which  it  is  easier  to  make  mistakes  from  simple  want  of  circnm* 
spection.  And,  moreover,  that  its  reduction  to  calculation  is 
attended  with  difficulties  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  such  as 
occur  in  no  other  application  of  mathematical  analysis  to  prac- 
tical subjects,  arising  out  of  the  great  magnitudes  of  the  numbers 
concerned,  which  defeat  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetical 
and  logarithmic  calculation,  by  exhausting  the  patience  of  the 
computer,  and  require  special  methods  of  approximate  evalua- 
tion to  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  human  industry. 
These  methods  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, and  have  furnished  scope  for  very  extraordinary  displays 
of  mathematical  talent  and  invention.  That  very  lai^e  numbers 
will  inevitably  be  concerned  in  questions  where  numerous  and 
independent  contingencies  may  take  place,  and  in  any  order  or 
mode  of  combination,  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  considers 
the  astonishing  fecundity  of  such  combinations  numerically  esti- 
mated, when  the  combining  elements  are  many.  For  example, 
the  number  of  possible  *  hands '  at  whist  (regard  being  had  to 
the  trump)  is  1,270,027,119,200. 

The  calculus  of  Probabilities,  under  the  less  creditable  name 
of  the  doctrine  of  Chances,  originated  at  the  gaming  table ;  and 
was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  estimating  the  chances  of  success 
and  failure  in  throws  of  dice,  combinations  of  cards,  and  drawings 
of  lotteries.  It  has  since  effectually  obliterated  the  stain  on  its 
cradle,  as  there  is  no  monitor  more  severe,  no  lecture  which  can 
be  delivered  on  the  certain  ruin  which  attends  habitual  gam- 
bling more  emphatic  than  may  be  found  in  its  demonstrations. 
Questions  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  are  still  retained  in  treatises  on 
the  subject;  nor  indeed  can  they  be  conveniently  dispensed  with, 
since  they  furnish  the  simplest  and  readiest  illustrations  of  the 
combination  of  independent  events,  and  the  superposition  of 
contingencies  arising  out  of  them,  which  belong  essentially  to 
its  principles.  They,  however,  form  a  v^ry  insignificant  part  of 
its  applications,  in  comparison  with  the  problems  which  its 
scope  at  present  takes  in,  and  which  its  modern  developements 
have  enabled  it  to  handle. 

Its  first  advances  towards  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  branch  of 
Mathematics  are  attributable  to  the  celebrated  Blaise  Pascal, 
and  his  no  less  celebrated  contemporary  and  correspondent 
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Fermat, — both  reasoners  of  extraordinary  acutenesa,  and  who 
seem  to  have  been  specially  attracted  (like  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers) by  the  close  reasoning  and  careful  analysis  its  problems 
demand  for  their  successful  issue.  Subsequent  to  these,  but 
still  among  its  earlier  contributors,  we  find  the  distinguished 
names  of  Uuyghens  (to  whom  we  owe  the  first  treatise  oh  the 
subject),  those  of  the  Grand  Pensionary  De  Witt,  Uudde,  and 
Halley  (with  whom  originated  its  application  to  the  probabilities 
of  life  and  the  construction  of  tables  of  mortality),  and  that  of 
James  Bemouilli,  who  may  be  considered  the  first  philosophical 
writer  on  the  subject.  To  him  we  owe  the  demonstration  of 
two  great  fundamental  theorems  or  laws  of  Probability,  as  ap* 
plied  to  the  results  of  very  numerous  triab  of  any  proposed 
species  of  contingency :  yiz.  1st,  that  in  any  vast  number  of 
triab  there  is  a  demonstrably  greater  probability  that  the  events 
will  happen  in  numbers  proportional  to  their  respective  chances 
in  a  single  trials  than  in  any  other  specified  proportion ;  and> 
2dly,  That  a  number  of  trials  may  always  be  assigned  so  grea^ 
as  to  make  the  probability  of  the  events  happening  in  numbers 
falling  within  any  assign^  limits  of  deviation  from  that  propor- 
tion, however  narrow,  approach  to  certainty  as  nearly  as  we 
please.  The  first  of  these  propositions  has  the  air  of  a  truism, 
when  the  meaning  of  its  terms  is  not  nicely  weighed.  But  the 
second  is  obviously  of  paramount  importance ;  since  it  goes  to 
take  the  totality  of  results  obtained  in  any  sufficiently  extensive 
series  of  trials,  almost  out  of  the  domain  of  chance,  and  to  place 
in  evidence  the  influence  of  any  ^  cause '  or  circumstantial  con- 
dition conmion  to  the  whole  series,  which  may  give  even  a  tri- 
fling preponderance  of  facility  to  any  one  of  the  classes  of  events 
contemplated  over  the  rest. 

Common  sense,  it  may  perhaps  be  Sfdd,  would  tell  us  as  much 
as  this.  No  doubt  it  might  suggest  some  such  propositions  as 
likely  enough  to  be  true;  and  the  usual  course  of  inductive  reason- 
ing up  to  causes  tacitly  assumes  their  truth.  But  when  we  come 
to  demand  what  number  of  trials  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bring  out  into  prominence  a  very  small  given  preponderance 
of  facility  ?  or  to  declare  within  what  limits  of  accuracy  such 
preponderance  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  represented  on 
the  upshot  or  final  average  of  a  given  number  of  trials?  —  or, 
lastly,  what  is  the  probability  that  on  a  given  number  of  trials 
such  an  average  will  represent  the  preponderant  facility  in  ques- 
tion within  given  limits  of  exactness  ? — all  of  them,  and  espe- 
cially the  last,  evidently  practical  questions  of  much  interest ; 
we  find  ourselves  forced  to  appeal  from  the  unaided  judgment 
of  simple  good  sense,  to  strict  numerical  calculation,  — taking 
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for  its  basis  not  a  mere  aperqu,  but  ^a  rigorous  demonstni^ii 
of  the  truth  of  the  propositions  above  stated.  This  is  very 
much  the  case  with  all  the  more  impcMrtant  conolusions  of  this 
theory ;  when  generally  enunciated,  they  are  almost  univeraally 
seen  to  be  pretty  plainly  conformable  to  ordinary  clear  judging 
apprehension  of  their  relations.  Even  the  apparently  paradoxical 
conclusions  by  which  we  are  occasionally  startled,  lose  that 
aspect  when  their  exact  wording  is  duly  attended  to,  and  all  the 
conditions  implied  in  it  clearly  apprehended.  It  is  their  ap- 
plicability to  exact  computation,  and  the  means  they  afibrd 
thereby  to  precise  determinations  useful  in  practice,  wluch  give 
them  all  their  value* 

Problems  of  the  class  abovementioned  were  first  success* 
Ailly  treated  by  De  Moivre,  to  whom  also  we  owe  the  happy 
idea  of  applying  Stirling  s  theorem  to  approximate  to  the  ratio 
of  the  high  numbers  which  enter  into  such  calculations,  without 
which  they  would  be  impracticable.  From  these  it  would  ap- 
pear but  a  small  step  to  pass  to  what  may  be  deemed  the  inverse 
adcuhu  of  Probabilities^  which  applies  the  knowledge  gained 
by  the  observation  of  past  events  to  the  prediction  of  future, 
by  concluding  from  the  succession  of  facts  observed  the  re- 
spective d^ees  of  probability  of  the  existence  of  each  out  of 
several  equipossible  determining  conditions,  imd  thence  starting 
as  it  were  anew,  and  ascertaining  from  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  the  probability  of  an  event  or  events  similarly  deteiw 
miued  infuturo.  Jt  was  reserved,  however,  for  another  member 
of  the  gifted  family  of  Bernouilli  to  make  this  step,  which  has 
in  some  respects  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject,  and 
.given  to  it  that  degree  of  importance  it  possesses  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  subsequent  writers  have 
^ded  very  materially  to  the  intrinsic  philosophy  of  the  subject, 
though  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements they  have  made  in  its  methods  of  procedure,  whether 
m  point  of  elegance  or  power ;  the  extension  given  to  its  formulas; 
or  the  numerous  and  important  applications  made  <^  its  prin- 
<uples,  especially  in  those  cases  (which  com[nrise  almost  all  the 
really  interesting  ones)  where  the  transition  has  to  be  made 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  from  the  limited  though  often 
large  number  of  possible  combinations  which  its  simple  and 
mure  elementary  problems  ofier,  to  the  tUeralfy  infinite  mul- 
titude which  the  gradation  of  natural  causes  and  inlluences 
obliges  us  to  consider,  and  which  call  for  the  perpetual  employ- 
ment of  the  most  refined  theories,  and  the  most  delicate  and 
,abstruse  applications  of  the  integral  calculus.      In  all  these 
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irespeots  the  greBt  work  of  Laplace  ('  Th^rie  Analytique  del 
'  Probability  '^  stands  deservedly  preeminent ;  occupying  in  thia 
department  oi  science  the  same  tank  and  position  which  the 
*  M^Ganiqne  Analytiqne'  of  his  illiistrious  rival  Lagrange  holds 
in  that  of  force  and  motion,  and  marking  (we  had  almost  said) 
the  Tie  plus  ultra  of  mathematical  skill  and  power.  So  oomr 
iJetely  has  this  snblime  work  been  held  to  embody  the  subject 
m  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  satisfy  every  want  of  the  theorist^ 
that  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  its  appearance  (1812)  before  any  farther  original  contributioa 
of  moment  was  made  to  the  theory.  The  viduable  memoir  of 
Poisson,  published  in  1837,  on  the  probability  of  judicial  deci- 
ncms*  (whidi  contains  a  resume  of  the  whole  theory  of  Pro* 
babilities),  thoi^h  admirable  for  its  dear  exposition  of  principles 
and  elegant  analysis,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  carried  the 
general  subject  much  beyond  the  point  where  Laplace  left  it. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  work  like  this  of  Laplace^ 
followed  at  a  short  interval  by  an  admirable  expose  of  its  con- 
tents by  himsdf  {*  Essai  Philosophique  sur  les  Prob.'),  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  lively  impression  and  to  excite  generd  attention. 
Laplace  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  talent  of  stating  the 
most  profound  results  of  his  own  geometry  in  a  style  at  once 
philosophical,  luminous,  and  pleasing.  Few  works  have  been 
more  extensively  read  or  more  generally  appreciated  than  this 
Essay  and  that  on  the  ^  Systdme  du  Monde '  by  the  same 
author.  There  is  in  both  a  breadth  and  simple  dignity  oor^- 
responding  to  the  greatness  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  a  loftiness 
of  s^le,  the  direct  result  of  generality  of  conception,  and  which 
is  felt  as  adding  to  rather  than  detracting  from  clearness  of 
statement,  and  a  masterly  treatment  which  fascinates  the  atten- 
tion of  every  reader.  Nowhere  can  be  found  so  great  a  body  of 
important  discoveries,  so  consecutively  enchain^,  and  so  dis- 
tinctly and  impressively  announced.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  say,  that  were  all  the  literature  of  Europe,  these  two 
Essays  excepted,  to  perish,  they  would  suffice  to  convey  to  the 
latest  posterity  an  impression  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  the 
age  which  could  produce  them,  surpassing  that  afforded  by  all 
the  monuments  antiquity  has  left  us. 

Previous  to  the  pubUcatiou  of  the  *  Essai  Philosophique,'  few 
except  professed  mathematidans  or  persons  conversant  with 
insurances  and  similar  commerdal  risks,  possessed  any  know- 

•  Recherches  sur  la  Probability  des  Jugemens  en  Mati^re  Crimi- 
nelle  et  en  Mati^re  Civile ;  [n^6d4e9  des  ^gles  G^^rales  du  Caicul 
des  Probabili«69.     Paris,  1837* 
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ledge  of  the  principles  of  this  calculus,  or  troubled  themselves 
about  its  conclusions, — regarding  them  as  merely  curious,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  harmless  speculations.  Thenceforward, 
however,  apathy  was  speedily  exchanged  for  a  lively  and  in- 
creasing desire  to  know  something  of  a  system  of  reasoning 
vehich  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  afford  a  handle  for  some 
kind  of  exact  inquiry  into  matters  no  one  had  ever  expected  to 
see  reduced  to  calculation  and  bearing  on  the  most  important 
concerns  of  life.  Men  began  to  hear  with  surprise,  not  un- 
mingled  with  some  vague  hope  of  ultimate  benefit,  that  not 
only  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  but  the  decisions  of  tribunals, 
the  results  of  popular  elections,  the  infl^uence  of  i)uni8hments  in 
checking  crime  —  the  comparative  value  of  medical  remedies, 
and  different  modes  of  treatment  of  diseases — the  probable  limits 
of  error  in  numerical  results  in  every  department  of  physical 
inquiry  —  the  detection  of  causes  physical,  social,  and  moral,  — 
nay,  even  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  the  validity  of  logical 
argument  —  might  come  to  be  surveyed  with  that  lynx-eyed 
scrutiny  of  a  dispassionate  analysis,  which,  if  not  at  once  leading 
to  the  discovery  of  positive  truth,  would  at  least  secure  the 
detection  and  proscription  of  many  mischievous  and  besetting 
fallacies.  Hence  a  demand  for  elementary  treatises  and  popular 
exposition  of  principles,  which  has  been  liberally  answered. 

Among  the  valuable  works  of  this  kind  in  the  French  and 
English  languages  which  have  appeared  since  the  epoch  in 
question,  we  may  notice  more  especially  Lacroix's  *  Traits 
•  Elementaire  du  Ualcul  des  Probabilit&s ;  Paris,  1822,'  and  the 
several  encyclopfledic  essays  and  articles  on  the  subject  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Drinkwater  (Bethune),  in  tlie 
Library  of  Useful  Kowledge,  by  Mr.  Galloway  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  (since  published  separately  in  a  small  and 
compendious  form — a  work  of  great  merit  and  utility),  and 
by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana.  To 
the  last-mentioned  treatise,  as  well  as  to  two  admirable  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  the  recent  elaborate  work  by  the  same  author 
on  the  Formal  Logic,  we  may  refer  as  containing,  par  excellence, 
the  clearest  views  of  the  metaphysique  of  the  subject,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  mind  as  to  belief 
or  disbelief,  and  the  degree  of  assurance  afforded  by  the  con- 
clusions of  the  calculus  in  cases  where  the  data  themselves  are 
vague  and  uncertain,  which  can  any  where  be  found.  All  or 
any  of  these  works  will  afford  the  English  student  a  perfect 
insight  into  the  mathematical  treatment  and  reasonings  of  the 
subject,  and  consequently  serve  as  an  abundant  preparation  for 
the  study  and  mastery  of  Laplace's  great  work; — but  we  would 
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caution  all  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the  more  general  and  in- 
tricate parts  of  the  theory,  never  for  an  instant  to  lose  sight  of 
special  examples  and  nutnerical  particulars,  since  nothing  can 
exceed  the  bewilderment  of  ideas  experienced  by  the  tyro  in  this 
department  of  mathematics,  who  trusts  himself  with  bath  feet  off 
the  ground  to  the  whirl  of  symbols  and  notations  in  which  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  ride  these  storms  know  how  to  guide 
their  course,  and  even  seem  to  fed  a  wild  and  fierce  delight  in 
the  turmoil 

There  is,  however,  a  very  large  portion  of  those  who  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  results  at  which  thinking  men  hate 
arrived  in  this  as  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge,  to 
whom  a  book  full  of  mere  algebraic  formulas  and  calculations 
must  remain  for  ever  sealed.  These  are  not  necessarily  or 
ffenernlly  persons  of  despicable  acquirements  or  intellect ;  nor 
18  this  their  curiosity  to  be  slighted  as  devoid  of  a  reasonable 
object  or  motive.  They  desire  to  understand  with  a  view  to 
apply.  Mathematicians,  in  common  with  men  of  high  science 
in  all  departments,  have  long  since  begun  to  perceive  that  they 
have  to  address  a  mixed  audience  of  a  highly  important  and 
respectable  character  —  an  audience  by  no  means  disposed  to 
treat  them  with  derision  or  distrust,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
regard  them  as  their  fitting  instructors  in  matters  within  the 
scope  of  their  legitimate  pretensions,  if  only  they  will  conde- 
scend to  make  themselves  intelligible.  Learned  jargon  such  an 
audience  will  not  endure.  Chariatanerie  of  every  description 
it  can  detect  and  chastise.  Common-sense  statement  driven  home 
by  pointed  illustration,  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to  inform,  are 
what  it  eagerly  desire?,  and  in  such  a  spirit  is  assuredly  entitled 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  those  able  to  afford  it. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  conceived  on  these  principles, 
and  on  this  view  of  the  duty  devolving  on  those  who  have 
advanced  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  knowledge,  to  pause 
occasionally  in  their  onward  career,  and  inform  the  world,  in 
plain  terms  and  without  exaggeration,  whither  they  have  got^ 
and  what  they  see  beyond,  which  may  make  it  worth  while 
either  for  themselves  to  continue  in  the  track,  or  for  others  to 
follow  in  it ;  as  well  as  to  render  easy  and  intelligible  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  the  practical  application  of  the  informa- 
tion acquired.  Its  author  b  a  teacher  well  worth  listening  to, 
and  may  claim  attention  on  the  excellent  ground  that  he  has 
himself  approached  his  subject  in  a  practical  manner,  thix>ugh 
a  long  and  severe  apprenticeship  to  the  actual  collection  of 
data  in  a  great  variety  of  departments,  and  to  the  deduction 
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fnnn  them  of  definite   results    of  umnbtakeable  vnlue  and 
import,  by  the  rules  and  principles  he  professes  to  teach. 

M.  Quetelet  has  been  long  and  advantageously  known  as  an 
ardent  and  successful  cultivator  of  science.  No  one  has  exerted 
himself  to  better  effect  in  the  collection  and  scientific  combination 
of  physical  data  in  those  departments  which  depend  for  their  pron 
gress  on  the  accumulation  of  such  data  in  vast  and  voluminous 
masses^  spreading  over  many  succeeding  years,  and  gathered 
from  extensive  geographical  districts, — such  as  Terrestrial  Miig-t 
netism.  Meteorology,  the  influence  of  climates  on  the  periodical 
phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetabk  life,  and  statistics  in  all 
the  branches  of  that  raultifiarious  sdence,  political,  moral,  and 
social.  Peculiar  facilities  Tor  rather  opportunities  which  be 
has  improved  into  facilities)  have  been  afforded  him  for  sack 
researches  by  his  position  in  his  own  country,  where  he  has 
filled  the  leading  and  responsible  ofiSce  (there  at  least,  as  in 
France,  so  considered)  of  perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Belgian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  well  as  that  of  Director  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  of  Brussels,  an  institution  which  owes  its  establish- 
ment mainly  to  his  solicitations,  and  its  remarkable  efficiency  as 
a  *  physical  observatory '  entirely  to  his  activity  and  perseverance. 
Placed  as  a  member  of  the  Central  Statistical  Commisnon  in 
direct  communication  with  his  government,  whose  confidence  he 
deservedly  possesses,  he  has  been  enabled  to  suggest  and  carry 
out  a  vnnety  of  useful  and  important  improvements,  both  in  thet 
forms  nnd  objects  of  statistical  registry.  The  center  of  an 
immense  correspondence,  he  hfls  moreover  succeeded  in  inspir- 
ing numerous  and  able  coadjutors,  not  only  in  Belgium  but  in 
other  countries,  with  a  similar  zeal,  and  impress  them  with  his 
views  and  secure  their  aid  in  carrying  out  a  system  of  definite 
and  simultaneous  observation.  No  one  threw  himself  with  more 
entire  devotion  into  the  system  of  combined  magnetic  and  me^ 
teorolopcal  observation  set  on  foot  by  the  British  and  other 
governments,  and  which  has  been  productive  of,  and  oontinuea  to 
produce,  such  useful  and  valuable  results  to  science.  And  it  will 
not  cease  to  be  remembered  that  while  in  one  special  branch  o£ 
eom!)ined  inquiry  (that  directed  to  tracing  the  progress  of 
atmospheric  waves  across  Europe  and  the  Atlantic),  France 
stood  aloof  and  furnished  not  one  solitary  instance  of  co-opera* 
tive  observation  (thus  interposing  herself  as  a  desert  might 
have  done  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Omtinent)^ 
Belgium,  influenced  by  M.  Quetelet's  example  and  appeals, 
supplied  corresponding  and  very  valoable  observations  frmi  five 
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stations.*  By  mmy  who  may  be  little  abU  to  estimate  sudi 
cliums  on  onr  attention,  our  author  will  yet  be  regarded  with 
interest  as  the  preceptor  of  a  prince  whose  conduct  and  virtues 
have  endeared  him  to  every  Englishman* 

In  considering  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task, 
we  beg  to  protest  in  limine  against  the  form  of  letters  to  an 
fllustrious  personage  in  which  it  appears,  and  of  which  (though 
as  he  informs  us,  so  originally  written)  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  subsequent  alteration  would  have  divested  it  Although 
Bothing  which  can  be  considered  adulatory  occurs  in  any  of 
them,  vet  every  reader  must  feel  that  a  certain  portion  of  each 
letter  is  out  of  place  as  regards  his  own  information,  and,  so 
far,  an  interruption  to  the  consecutiveness  of  his  thoughta 
It  is  a  certain  quantity  of  non-luminous  matter,  inter|)08ed 
between  the  author  and  his  meaning,  which  serves  no  good 
purpose,  sinoe  it  neither  pleases  nor  relieves.  The  objection  is 
general  against  all  such  artifices  of  communication  as  letters  ^— 
dialogues  —  catechisms,  &c,  if  the  subject  be  a  scientific  one 
and  the  object  of  the  work  didactic.  They  are  like  pebbles  in 
the  bed  of  a  stream,  whioh  may  make  it  nparkle  and  plense  the 
eye  and  ear  when  the  thought  is  but  loosely  engaged.  But  the 
welling  waters  of  scientific  lore  should  be  clear,  glassy,  and 
imrippled,  offering  their  inmost  depths  to  a  quiet  and  contem- 
plative gaze,  and  neither  distracting  by  murmurs  nor  dazzling 
by  irregular  reflections. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  work,  the  first  and  least 
extensive  only  of  four  divisions  into  which  it  is  broken,  and  an 
appendix  in  the  form  of  notes  containing  tables  and  formulae, 
are  devoted  to  the  theory  of  Probabilities  in  the  alistnict,  and 
to  the  illustration  of  its  fundamental  axioms  and  propositions ;  all 
which  have  been  so  repeate<1ly  and  so  well  laid  down  and  eliH 
cidated  in  the  various  treatises  we  already  possess,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  place  them  in  any  very  new  and  more  than 
usually  striking  light.  The  distinction  between  mathematical 
and  moral  expectation  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  can 
hardly  be  put  more  pointedly  than  it  was  originally  done  bj 
Buflon,  who  first  call^  attention  to  it. 

•If  two  men  were  to  determine  to  play  for  their  whole  property* 
[supposed  equal,  and  with  equal  risks],  'what  vrould  be  the  effect  of 
the  agreement  ?    The  one  would  only  double  his  fortune,  and  the 

♦  Subsequently  increased  to  70  stations  over  all  parts  of  Europe, 
held  in  correspondence  with  Bmsbels.  (Rapport  addreto^  au  Ministre 
de  llnt&ieur  sur  l*^t  et  les  travsux  de  TObs.  B.  de  Bruxelles^ 
1845.) 
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other  would  reduce  his  to  nought.  What  proportion  is  there  between 
the  loss  and  the  gain?  The  same  that  there  is  between  all  and 
nothing  t  the  gain  of  the  one  is  but  a  moderate  sum ;  the  loss  of  the 
other  is  numerically  infinite,  and  morally  so  great  that  the  labour  of 
his  whole  life  may  not  suffice  to  restore  his  property.* , 

It  was  on  such  considerations  that  Daniel  Bemouilli  was  led 
to  propose,  as  a  rule  for  estimating  the  value  of  a  very  small 
pecuniary  or  other  material  advantage,  its  relative  value  aa 
compared  with  the  total  fortune  of  the  party  benefited,  and  for 
the  moral  as  distinguished  from  the  mathematical  expectation  of 
such  advantage,  that  relative  value  multiplied  by  the  probability 
of  its  accruing.  On  this  or  some  equivalent  mode  of  estima-* 
tion  is  founded  the  principle  of  the  subdivision  of  risks,  which, 
rightly  understood,  so  as  to  preserve  their  absolute  indepen- 
dence while  multiplying  their  number,  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
commercial  security.  It  is  by  such  subdivision  carried  to  an 
extreme  point,  that  insurance  and  annuity  oflfices  thrive,  and 
that  benefit  societies  might  do  so,  were  it  not  for  the  single 
great  risk  which  the  dishonesty  of  entrusted  agents  throws  in. 
their  way  as  a  fearful  stumbling-block. 

In  the  case  of  savings'  banks,  this  is,  in  fact,  the  only  risk ; 
and,  as  experience  has  too  recently  and  abundantly  shown,  a 
most  imminent  and  fatal  one.  To  annihilate  this  risk  by  a 
perpetual  and  searching  superintendence,  carried  even  to  the 
utmost  stretch  of  suspicious  vigilance,  obnoxious  as  it  may 
appear,  is  the  paramount  duty  of  all  who  connect  themselves 
with  them  as  managers  or  trustees.  Of  the  general  benefit  of 
such  institutions,  which,  by  guaranteeing  the  security  of  the  pro- 
duce of  successful  exertions,  tend  to  cherish  habits  of  industry, 
prudence,  and  frugality,  no  one  can  entertain,  a  doubt.  It  is  in 
this  point  of  view  that  a  certain  considerable  amount  of  national 
indebtedness,  so  far  from  meriting  denunciation  as  an  evil^ 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  element  and  en<jrine 
of  civilisation.  In  its  practical  working  it  resolves  itself  into 
the  establishment  of  a  savings'  bank  on  a  vast  scale,  adminis- 
tered with  what  may  be  considered  a  perfect  exemf)tion  from 
the  consequences  of  dishonesty  in  its  officials,  and  subject  only 
to  the  inconvenience  (no  doubt  a  considerable  one)  of  its  de- 
posits being  withdrawable  only  at  a  market  value, — but  that 
market  the  fairest,  readiest,  and  openest  which  can  anywhere 
exist.  Yet  it  is  too  commonly  forgotten  by  those  who  deprecate 
taxation,  while  insisting  on  the  objects  for  which  taxation  is 
instituted,  and  which  alone  it  can  secure,  that  the  interest  on 
aavings'  bank  deposits  is  derivable  only  from  that  source,  and 
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that  CTery  depositor  Is  as  truly  (and  in  some  respects  even 
more  emphatically)  a  tax-holder —  as  the  proprietor  of  consols. 

To  render  the  consequences  of  our  actions  certain  and  cal- 
culable as  far  as  the  conditions  of  humanity  will  allow^  and 
narrow  the  domain  of  chance^  as  well  in  practice  as  in  know- 
ledge, is  so  thoroughly  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  law 
and  order  as  to  make  it  a  primary  object  in  every  attempt  at. 
the  improvement  of  social  arrangements.  Extensive  and  unex- 
pected fluctuatbn  of  every  description,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  divided  and  independent  risks,  so  it  also,  bv  con- 
sequence, stands  opposed  to  the  most  immediate  objects  of  social 
institutions,  and  forms  the  element  in  which  the  violent  and 
rapacious  find  their  opportunities.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  contrary  to  sound  legislative  principle  than  to  throw 
direct  obstacles  in  the  way  of  provident  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  individuals  (as,  for  instance,  by  the  exorbitant  taxation  of 
insurances),  or  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  general  and  reckless 
q>eculation,  by  riding  unreservedly  over  established  laws  of 
property,  for  the  avowed  piurpose  of  afibrding  a  clear  area  for 
the  developement  of  such  a  spirit  on  a  scale  of  vast  and  simul- 
taneous action.  The  sobering  influence  of  an  upper  legislative 
assembly,  refusing  its  sanction  to  the  measures  demanded,  or 
spreading  them  over  time,  can  alone  repress  or  moderate  these 
epidemic  outbreaks  of  human  cupidity :  and  its  mission  is  aban- 
doned, and  its  functions  pro  tanto  abdicated,  if  it  retreat  from 
the  performance  of  this  duty. 

The  first  and  most  important  application  of  the  calculus  of 
Probabilities  (since  it  applies  to  all  departments  of  science,  and 
afibrds  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  precision  attained  in  all 
numerical  determinations)  is  that  which  relates  to  means  and 
limits,  and  wtiich  forms  the  second  division  of  M.  Quetelet's  work. 
A  general  idea  of  the  sort  of  questions  contemplated  in  this 
department  of  the  theory,  and  the  kind  of  relations  they  involve, 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  following  simple  case.  Suppose  a 
man  to  throw  stones  at  random,  and  without  any  aim :  from 
the  marks  left  by  any  given  number  of  them,  however  great, 
on  a  wall,  we  could  obtain  no  impression,  or  a  fallacious  one,  of 
his  intention.  All  that  we  could  conclude  from  their  evidence 
would  be,  that,  if  he  aimed  at  anything,  it  was  not  a  point  in 
the  surface  of  the  wall,  and  that  only  stray  missiles  had  struck 
it  But,  suppose  he  had  been  practising  with  a  rifle  at  a  wafer 
on  the  wall;  which,  being  subsequently  removed,  we  were 
required  to  indicate  at  once  the  situation  it  had  occupied,  and 
his  skill  as  a  marksman.  It  is  obvious  enough  that,  from  the 
evidence  of  a  great  number  of  shot-marks,  both  might  be  deter- 
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mined,  st  lost  with  a  oertmin  degree  of  af«proxiiiiatkMi,  aad-iridi 
m  probability  of  error  less  in  proportiofn  to  their  Dumber.  The 
theory  of  Probabilities  afiinds  a  ready  and  precise  role,  ap- 
pficabie  not  only  to  this,  but  to  hi  more  intricate  cases :  it  is 
diis :  that  the  most  probaUe  determination  of  one  gt  more  in* 
Tniable  elements  from  observation  is  that  in  whidi  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  individual  orors  cnt  aberrations  from  exactness 
whidi  the  obeenrations  imply,  shall  be  the  least  posnUe.  In 
the  case  before  os  the  '  errors  *  are  the  distances  ^  the  shot- 
marks  from  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  wafer  was  fixed ; 
to  ascertain  which  we  have,  therrfore,  to  rescJve  the  geom^rical 
problem  (a  very  elementary  one) — •  to  find  a  point  snch  that 
'the  sum  of  the  squares  <rf  its  distances  from  a  certain  number 
'  of  given  pmnts  dball  be  a  minimum/ — a  problem  which  is,  in 
fSkfcXj  identical  with  that  of  finding  their  cmtor  of  gravity.  As 
Id  the  skill  of  the  marksman,  it  may  be  estimated  in  two  dif- 
fisrent  ways:  —  1st,  by  ascertaining  what  is  the  probability 
that  he  will  place  a  single  diot  within  a  given  disUnce :  this 
may  be  done  by  counting  the  numbo*  of  marics  within  that 
Astence  of  the  point  ascertained  as  above,  and  dividii^  it  by 
die  total  number:  or,  Zndly,  by  ascertaining  within  what  dis- 
tance  of  the  mark  he  would  probaUy  (£.  e.  more  probabl}'  than 
flie-amtrary,  or  with  a  prohsbility  exceeding  one  half)  place  it: 
tUs  may  be  done  by  describing  circles  about  the  wafer^s  place 
(feund  as  above)  for  a  cento-,  and  measuring  the  radius  of  that 
which  just  includes  half  the  total  number  of  marks.  For  it  is 
obvious  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  goes,  and  ju<i^:ing 
only  from  the  numbers  of  instances  favourable  or  unfavooraUe, 
Am  is  just  as  great  a  presumption  that  he  will  shoot  within 
as  without  that  circle;  and,  if  it  be  evo*  so  little  enlarged,  the 
scale  will  turn  in  his  favour. 

Suppose  the  rifle  replaced  by  a  telescc^  duly  mounted ;  the 
wafer  by  a  star  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  heavens,  always 
observed  for  a  succession  of  days  at  the  same  sidereal  time; 
the  marks  on  the  wall  by  the  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds^ 
read  off  on  divided  circles;  and  the  marksman  by  an  observer; 
and  we  have  the  case  of  all  direct  astronomical  observatioa 
where  the  place  of  a  heavenly  body  b  the  thii^  to  be  detear- 
mined.  Or  we  may  subsHtute  for  the  wall  the  Aoor  of  a  lofty 
building  or  deep  mine,  and  for  the  marksman  an  expaimenter 
dfop[ung,  with  aU  poedble  care,  smooth  and  perfectly  spherical 
leaden  balls  from  a  fixed  point  at  the  summit  of  the  building 
or  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  with  intent  to  determine,  by  the 
means  of  a  great  number  of  trials,  the  true  point  of  incidence 
of  a  falling  body, — a  physical  experiment  of  great  interest    We 
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nighty  if  we  pleased,  inetance  more  complicated  cases,  in  which 
the  elements  to  be  detennined  are  numerous  and  not  directly 
given  by  observation,  but  with  such  we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers :  suflSce  it  to  say  that  the  rule  above  stated,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  the  ^  Principle  of  Least  Squares,'  furnishes, 
in  all  cases,  a  system  of  geometrical  relations  characteristic  of 
the  mast  probable  values  of  the  magnitudes  sought,  and  which, 
duly  handled,  suffice  for  their  numerical  determination. 

This  important  prindple  was  first  promulgated,  rather  as  a 
convenient  and  impartial  mode  of  procedure  than  as  a  demon- 
strable theorem,  by  L^endre.  Its  demonstration  watf  first 
attempted  by  Gauss,  —  but  his  proof  is  in  fact  no  proof  at  all, 
since  it  takes  for  granted  that  in  the  case  of  a  single  element^ 
variously  determined  by  any  finite  number  of  observations  however 
pnaUy  the  arithmetical  mean  is  the  most  probable  value,' — a 
thing  to  be  demonstrated,  not  assumed,  not  to  mention  other 
otgections.  Laplace  has  given  a  rigorous  demonstration,  resting 
on  the  comparison  of  equipossible  combinations,  infinite  in 
number.  His  analysis  is,  however,  exceedingly  complicated; 
and,  although  presented  more  neatly  by  Poisson,  ana  in  this 
work,  by  M.  Quetelet  stripped  of  all  superfluous  difficulties, 
and  reduced  to  the  most  simple  and  elementary  form  we  have 
yet  seen,  yet  must  of  necessity  be  incomprehensible  to  all 
whose  knowledge  of  the  higher  analysis  has  not  perfectly  fami- 
liarised them  with  those  delicate  considerations  involved  in 
the  transition  from  finite  differences  to  ordinary  differentials. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  our  non-mathematical  readers  vrill  pardon 
us  if  we  devote  a  single  page  to  what  appears  to  us  a  simplei, 
general,  and  perfectly  elementary  proof  of  the  principle  in 
question,  requiring  no  further  acquaintance  with  the  transcen- 
dental analysis  than  suffices  for  understanding  the  nature  of 
logarithms. 

We  set  out  from  three  postulates.  1st,  that  the  probability 
of  a  compound  event,  or  of  the  concurrence  of  two  or  more 
i]\dependent  simple  events,  is  the  product  of  the  probabilities  of 
its  constituents  considered  singly ;  2dly,  that  there  exists  a  rela- 
tion or  numerical  law  of  connexion  (at  present  unknown)  between 
the  amount  of  error  committed  in  any  numerical  determination 
and  the  probability  of  committing  it,  such  that  the  greater  the 
error  the  less  its  probability,  according  to  some  r^mar  law  of 
jNTOgression,  which  must  necessarily  be  general  and  apply  alike  to 
all  cases f  since  the  causes  of  error  are  supposed  alike  unknown  in 
all;  and  it  is  on  this  ignorance,  and  not  upon  any  peculiarity  in 
cases,  that  the  idea  of  probability  in  the  abstract  is  founded; 
3dly,  that  errors  are  equally  probable  if  equal  in  numerical 
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amount,  whether  in  excess^  or  in  defect  of,  or  in  any  way  be- 
side the  truth.  This  ktter  postulate  necessitates  our  assuming 
the  function  of  probability  to  be  what  is  called  in  mathematical 
language  an  even  function^  or  a  function  of  the  square  of  the 
error,  so  as  to  be  alike  for  positive  and  negative  values ;  and  the 
postulate  itself  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  our  state 
of  complete  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  error,  and  their  mode  af 
action.  To  determine  the  form  of  this  functi<N],  we  will  con- 
sider a  case  in  which  the  relations  of  space  are  concerned*  Sup- 
pose a  ball  dropped  from  a  given  height,  with  the  intention 
that  it  shall  fall  on  a  given  mark.  Fall  as  it  may,  its  deviation 
from  the  mark  is  errovy  and  the  probability  of  that  error  is  the 
unknown  function  of  its  square,  t.  e.  of  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  its  deviations  in  any  two  rectangular  directions.  Now,  the 
probability  V)f  any  deviation  depending  solely  on  its  magnitude, 
and  not  on  its  direction,  it  follows  that  the  probability  of  each 
of  these  rectangular  deviations  must  be  the  same  function  of  its 
square.  And  since  the  observed  oblique  deviation  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  two  rectangular  ones,  supposed  concurrent,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  compound  event  of  which  they  are  the  simple  con- 
stituents, therefore  its  probability  will  be  the  product  of  their 
separate  probabilities.  Thus  the  form  of  our  unknown  func- 
tion comes  to  be  determined  from  this  condition,  viz.  that  the 
product  of  such  functions  of  two  independent  elements  is  equal 
to  the  same  function  of  their  sum.  But  it  is  shown  in  every 
work  on  algebra  that  this  property  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of,  and  belongs  only  to,  the  exponential  or  antilogarith- 
mic  function.  This,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  square  of  the 
error,  which  expresses  the  probability  of  committing  that  error. 
That  probability  decreases,  therefore,  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion, as  the  square  of  the  error  increases  in  arithmetical.  And 
hence  it  further  follows,  that  the  probability  of  successively 
committing  any  given  system  of  errors  on  repetition  of  the 
trial,  being,  by  postulate  1,  the  product  of  their  separate  pro- 
babilities, must  be  expressed  by  the  same  exponential  function 
of  the  sum  of  their  squares  however  numerous,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  maximum  when  that  sum  is  a  minimum. 

Probabilities  become  certidnties  when  the  number  of  trials 
is  infinite,  and  approach  to  practical  certainty  when  very 
numerous.  Hence  this  remarkable  conclusion,  viz.  that  if  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of  measures,  weights,  or  other  nu- 
merical determinations  of  any  constant  magnitude,  be  taken,  — 
supposing  no  bias,  or  any  cause  of  error  acting  preferably  in 
one  direction,  to  exist  —  not  only  will  the  number  of  small 
errors  vastly  exceed  that  of  large  ones,  but  the  results  will  be 
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found  to  group  themselves  about  the  mean  of  the  whole^ 
always  according  to  one  invariable  law  of  numbers  (that  just 
announced)^  and  that  the  more  precisely  the  greater  the  total 
number  of  determinations. 

Such  being  the  case^  and  the  law  of  distribution  of  errors 
over  the  whole  range  of  possible  error  being  known,  it  becomes 
practicable  to  assign  the  relative  numbers  of  cases  in  which  the 
errors  will  fall  respectively  within  and  beyond  any  proposed 
limit  on  the  average  of  an  infinite  number  of  trials,  and  thence 
to  assign,  h  prioriy  the  probability  of  committing  in  any  single 
future  trial, — not  a  given  specific  amount  of  error,  but  an  error 
not  exceeding  that  Kmit,  provided  only  the  probable  error  of  a 
single  trial  be  known ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  always  be 
ascertained  on  the  evidence  of  foregone  experience,  if  very  ex- 
tensive. To  illustrate  this,  we  may  recur  to  the  case  of  a 
marksman  aiming  at  a  target.  Suppose,  that  on  counting  the 
marks  left  by  his  practice,  it  has  been  found,  on  the  result  of  a 
great  number  of  (say  1000)  trials,  that  half  his  shots  had  struck 
within  10  inches  of  the  centre.  About  this  point  let  circles  be 
described,  the  first  at  2  inches  distance,  and  others  at  distanceis 
progressively  greater  by  2  inches  at  a  time.  Then  it  will  be 
found,  on  counting  the  marks  within  the  areas  of  these  several 
circles,  that  their  numbers,  up  to  the  tenth  circle  or  to  20  inches 
distance,  will  run  as  follows:  — viz.  107,  213,  314,  411,  500, 
682,  656,  719,  776,  823.  Within  the  15th  circle,  or  30  inches, 
alr^y  957  shots  will  be  found  to  have  struck ;  and  within  40 
inches,  993.  Only  one  out  of  the  whole  thousand  will  be  found 
beyond  the  25th  circle,  or  have  erred  so  far  as  50  inches  from 
the  point  aimed  at ;  and  not  one  in  20,000  (were  the  practice 
prolonged  so  far)  would  stray  beyond  the  30tn  or  err  60  inches. 
Computations  of  this  sort  are  rendered  exceedingly  easy  by  a 
table,  oriffinallv  calculated  by  Kramp,  with  a  widely  different 
object,  wnich  is  given  in  the  notes  to  M.  Quetelet's  book,  and 
more  in  extenso,  with  differences,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  GraUoway's 
work  above  noticed. 

What  is  yet  more  remarkable  is  that  the  skill  with  which  the 
trials  are  performed,  is  absolutely  of  no  importance  so  far  as  the 
law  of  distribution  of  the  errors  over  their  total  range  is  con- 
cerned. Were  our  marksman,  for  instance,  only  half  as  skilful, 
or  to  have  20  instead  of  10  inches  as  the  expression  of  his  pro- 
bable error,  we  have  only  to  double  the  diameters  of  all  the 
circles,  and  his  shots  will  be  found  distributed  among  them 
according  to  the  same  succession  of  numbers.  An  important 
consequence  follows  from  this:    viz.  that  rude  and  unskilful 
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meadurements  of  anj"  kind,  if  accumulated  in  very  great  num- 
bers, are  competent  to  afford  precise  mean  results.  The  only 
conditions  are  the  continual  animus  mensurandi,  the  absence  of 
bias,  the  correctness  of  the  scale  with  which  the  measures  are 
compared,  and  the  assurance  that  we  have  the  entire  range  of 
error  at  least  in  one  direction  within  the  record. 

In  a  matter  so  abstract,  and  on  which,  at  first  sight,  human 
reason  would  appear  to  have  so  little  hold,  it  is  assuredly  satid* 
factory  to  find  the  same  conclusion,  and  that  one  so  positive  and 
definite,  reached  by  different  roads  and  from  different  starting 
points.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  two  principles  of  demonstra- 
tion having  less  in  common  than  that  given  above  with  that  of 
Laplace,  ^oisson,  and  Quetelet.  Yet  the  conclusions  are  iden- 
tical, and  the  verifications  afforded  by  experience  in  all  cases 
where  the  trials  have  been  sufficiently  numerous,  and  care  taken 
to  guard  against  bias,  have  been  of  the  most  unequivocal  cha- 
racter. 

Some  of  these  verifications,  adduced  by  M.  Quetelet  as  in- 
stances of  the  practical  application  of  his  rules  of  calculation  in 
ihe  theory  of  means  and  limits,  have  an  interest  independent  of 
their  value  as  such.  They  form  part  of  a  series  of  researches 
in  which  he  has  engaged  extensively  on  the  normal  condition, 
physical  and  moral,  of  the  human  species,  and,  inter  alia^  as 
regards  its  physical  developement,  in  respect  of  stature,  weight, 
strength,  &c.  By  the  assetnblage  of  data  collected  firom  the 
experience  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  has  arrived  at  a 
variety  of  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  law  of  progressive 
increase  and  decay  in  all  these  respects,  of  the  typical  individual, 
of  either  sex,  during  the  period  of  life,  which  are  given  at  lai^e 
in  his  work  *  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale.'*  We  shall  offer  no 
apology  for  placing  one  or  two  of  these  before  our  readers. 

From  the  lath  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
M.  Quetelet  extracts  a  record  of  the.  measurement  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  chests  of  6738  Scotch  soldiers  of  different 
laments.  The^  measures  are  given  in  inches,  and  are  grouped 
in  order  of  magnitude,  proceeding  by  differences  of  1  inch,  each 
group  containing  of  course  (we  presume)  all  that  differ  by  lesd 
than  half  an  inch  in  excess  or  defect  from  its  nominal  value. 
The  extreme  groufw  are  those  of  33  and  48  inches,  and  the 
respective  numbers  in  the  several  groups  stand  arranged  as  in 


•  Sor  FHomme  et  sur  la  D^veloppement  de  ses  Facult^s ;    ou 
Essai  de  Physique  Sociale.    Paris,  BacheUer,  1835. 
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the  table  below.  *  Sapposing  each  measure  exactly  perfonned, 
these,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  the  results  of  nature's  own 
measurements  of  her  own  model ;  and  the  question  whether  she 
recognises  such  a  model  ?  is  at  once  decided  by  inspection  of 
the  groups,  in  which  the  animiu  mensurandi  is  broadly  appar* 
rent  It  is  equally  so  that  such  model  would  fall  within  the 
group  of  40  inches*  An  exact  calculation  of  the  mean  aUow* 
ing  to  each  group  a  weight  in  proportion  to  the  number  it 
contains,  assigns  39*830  inches  as  the  circumference  of  the  chest 
€ii  this  model 

Now  this  result,  be  it  observed,  is  a  mean  as  distinguished 
from  an  average.  The  distinction  is  one  of  much  importance, 
and  is  very  properly  insisted  on  by  M.  Quetelet,  who  proposes 
to  use  the  word  mean  only  for  the  former,  and  to  speak  of  the 
latter  as  the  ^  arithmetical  mean*  We  prefer  the  term  average* 
not  only  because  both  are  truly  arithmetical  means,  but  because 
the  latter  term  carries  already  with  it  that  vitiated  and  vulgar 
association  which  renders  it  less  fit  for  exact  and  philosophical 
use.  An  average  may  exist  of  the  most  different  objects,  as  of 
liie  heights  of  houses  in  a  lown,  or  the  sizes  of  books  in  a 
library.  It  may  be  convenient,  to  convey  a  general  noticn  of 
the  things  averaged ;  but  involves  no  conception  of  a  natural 
and  reci^isaUe  central  magnitude,  all  differences  from  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  deviations  from  a  standard.  The  notion 
of  a  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  does  imply  such  a  conceptioit, 
standing  distinguished  from  an  average  by  this  very  feature, 
"dz.  the  r^ular  march  of  the  groups,  increasing  to  a  maximum, 
and  thence  again  diminishing.  An  average  gives  us  no  assur- 
ance that  the  future  will  be  like  the  past.  A  mean  may  be 
reckoned  on  with  the  most  implicit  confidence.  All  the  philo- 
sophical value  of  statistical  results  depends  on  a  due  i^preciation 
of  this  distinction  and  acceptance  of  its  consequences. 

The  recognition  of  a  mean,  §o  distinguished  from  a  mere 
average,  among  a  series  of  results  thus  grouped  in  order,  depends 
on  the  observance  of  a  conformity  between  the  observed  law  of 
progression  in  the  magnitude  of  the  groups,  and  the  abstract 
law  of  probability  above  stated,  from  which  every  comdderation 
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has  been  excluded  but  the  reality  of  some  central  truth,  and  an 
intention  of  arriving  at  it  liable  to  be  bafSed  by  none  but  purely 
casual  causes  of  error.  And  the  test  to  be  appUed  in  this  and 
all  similar  cases,  is  this.  Is  it  possible  to  assign  such  a  mean 
value,  and  such  a  probable  error  as  shall  alone,  by  the  simple 
application  of  the  table  of  probabilities,  reproduce  the  numbers 
under  the  several  groups  in  order,  with  no  greater  deviations 
than  shall  be  ikirly  attributable  to  a  want  of  observations 
numerous  enough  to  bring  out  the  truth?  In  the  instance 
before  us,  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  contained  in  the  results 
of  calculation  as  compared  with  fact  in  the  table  above  referred 
to.  The  mean  we  have  used  is  39*830  inches,  and  our  probable 
error  1'381  inches.  Those  of  M.  Quetelet  differ  somewhat  from 
these  values,  which  accounts  for  the  trifling  discrepancy  of  the 
results. 

The  coincidence  admits  of  being  placed  in  even  a  more  striking 
light  In  the  complete  expression,  by  theory,  of  all  the  groups 
in  a  statement  of  this  hind,  three  elements  are  involved  —  the 
mean  value  —  the  maximum  group  having  that  mean  for  its 
center  —  and  the  probable  error.  And  to  determine  these,  it 
ought  to  suffice  to  have  before  us  three  terms  of  the  series. 
Suppose  then  we  take  for  our  data  the  numbers  corresponding 
to  35,  39,  and  43  inches,  viz.  81,  1073,  and  370,  given  by  ob- 
servation. Then,  by  a  computation  of  no  great  difficulty, 
there  will  result,  for  the  mean  value,  39*834  inches,  and  for  the 
probable  error  1*413  inches,  both  agreeing  almost  precisely  with 
those  already  stated.  For  the  greatest  possible  group  of  an 
inch  in  amplitude  the  same  calculation  gives  1161,  which  is  in 
obvious  accord  with  obserMition.  No  doubt,  then,  can  remain  as 
to  the  reality  of  a  typical  form,  from  which  all  deviations  are  to 
be  regarded  as  irregularities.     On  this  M.  Quetelet  observes  — 

^  I  now  ask  if  it  would  be  exaggerating  to  make  an  even  wager 
that  a  person  little  practised  in  measuring  the  human  body,  would 
make  a  mistake  of  an  inch  in  measuring  a  chest  of  more  than  40 
inches  in  circumference.  Well !  admitting  this  probable  error, 
5738  measurements  made  on  the  same  individual,  would  certainly 
not  group  themselves  with  more  regularity  as  to  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude than  these  5738  measurements  made  on  the  Scotch  soldiers ; 
and  if  the  two  series  were  given  us  without  their  being  particularly 
designated,  we  should  be  much  embarrassed  to  state  which  series 
was  taken  from  5738  different  soldiers,  and  which  was  obtained 
from  one  individual  with  less  skill  and  ruder  means  of  appreciation.* 
(P.  92.  Transl) 

This  is  assuredly  an  over-statement.  So  far  from  less  skill 
being  supposed  in  the  measurements  of  the  individual,  the  pro- 
bable error  of  nature  is  nearly  half  as  much  more  than  that  as- 
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Bumed  here  for  the  term  of  comparison  (1  inch) ;  and  it  is  clearly 
beyond  the  bounds  of  any  supposable  negligence  or  rudeness  of 
practice,  to  commit  such  errors  as  the  extreme  registered  devia- 
tions (7  inches  one  way  and  9  the  other),  in  a  series  of  such 
measurements  however  multiplied ;  or  even  half  those  amounts. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  important  and  somewhat  delicate 
question, — ^What  we  are  to  consider  as  reasonable  limits,  in  such 
determinations  —  beyond  which,  if  deviations  from  the  central 
type  be  recorded,  they  are  either  to  be  referred  to  exaggeration, 
or  r^arded  as  monstrosities  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  evidently  depend,  first,  on 
the  '  probable '  deviation  from  the  mean  or  typical  value ; 
secondly,  on  the  number  of  cases  experience  has  offered,  or 
within  which  we  agree  to  limit  our  range  of  speculation.  We 
have  already  seen  that  20,000  might  be  betted  against  1  that  an 
observed  deviation,  one  way  or  other  from  the  type,  will  not 
exceed  sixfold  its  *  probable '  value ;  and  therefore  we  shall  have 
double  that  amount  of  chances  against  such  a  deviation  in  either 
direction  separately*  Among  40,000  individuals,  therefore,  we 
are  entitled  to  expect  to  find  one  so  far  deviating  from  the  mean 
type  in  excess,  and  one  in  defect.  Beyond  this  the  probabilities 
decrease  with  extreme  rapidity.  Thus,  for  a  7-fold  deviation, 
we  must  seek  our  specimen  among  263,000 ;  and,  for  an  8,  9, 
10-fold,  among  4,760,000,  250,000,000,  and  26,000,000,000 
respectively. 

We  might  apply  these  numbers  to  the  case  of  giants  and 
dwarfs,  if  yre  had  any  dependable  data  from  which  the  mean 
human  stature  and  its  probable  deviation  could  be  ascertained. 
From  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  measurements  of  100,000 
French  conscripts,  taken  at  the  age  of  20  years,  and  arranged  in 
groups,  inch  by  inch,  M.  Quetelet  concludes  a  mean  height  of 
63*947  inches  (English  measure),  with  a  probable  deviation  of 
1*928  inches.  The  numbers  in  the  respective  groups  (with 
certain  exceptions  at  the  lower  limit,  run  in  satisfactory  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  abstract  probability,  and  afford  com- 
plete evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  central  type,  uniform  or 
nearly  so,  for  the  French  nation.  Allowing  (according  to  the 
tables  given  by  M.  Quetelet  in  his  <  Essai  de  rbysique  Sociale ') 
0*43  inches  for  the  growth  from  the  20th  year  to  adult  stature, 
we  may  take  5  ft  4^  in.  (English)  for  the  adult  height  of  a 
typical  Frenchman,  with  a  probable  deviation  of  almost  exactly 
2  m.  Calculating  on  these  data,  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
the  existing  poptdation  of  France  (taken  at  12,000,000  adult 
males),  one  incuvidual  of  6  ft.  9  in.  in  height ;  in  that  of  the 
whole  world  only  one  of  6  ft  11  in. ;  and,  in  the  whole  records 
of  the  human  race,  not  more  than  one  of  7  ft  1  in.     The  cor- 
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responding  dwarfs  would  be  respectivelj  4  ft  1  in.,  3  ft.  11  in., 
and  3  ft.  9  in. 

The  actual  limits,  both  in  excess  and  defect,  we  need  hardly 
observe,  are  very  much  wider.  M.  Qnetelet,  on  the  authority 
of  Birch,  assigns  17  in.  as  the  minimum  of  human  stature  au- 
thenticaUy  r^orded.     ^  The  celebrated  dwarf  Beb^  long  of 

*  Poland,  was  taller.'  The  most  celebrated  dwarf  of  recent  times, 
C.  Stratton  {aHas  Tom  Thumb),  exceeds  this  limit  by  10  in.  ♦ 
Taking  17  for  the  minimum,  and  allowing  tin  equal  deviation 
in  excess  from  the  conscript  type,  our  author  fixes  his  gigantic 
limit  hypothetically  at  9  ft.  3  in.  Even  this  we  are  disposed  to 
extend.  Disregarding  such  pigmies  as  the  Swedish  body  guard 
of  Frederick  the  Great  (8  ft.  3  in.) ;  Byrne,  the  celebrated  *  Irish 
^  giant '  (8  ft.  4  in.),  whose  skeleton  adorns  the  Hunterian  collec- 
tion ;  the  Dutch  giant  of  Schoonhaven  (8  ft.  6  in.^,  attested  by 
Diemerbroeck  and  Ray;  and  the  Emperor  Maxinun — we  have 
the  testimony  of  Pliny  to  an  Arab,  named  Grabbara  (9  ft  9  in.) 
^  the  tallest  man  that  hath  been  seen  in  our  age '  (Nat  Hist 
book  viL  Wem.  CL  TransL  iL  200.),  and  to  the  preservation,  as 
curiosities,  in  a  vault  in  the  Sallustian  Gardens,  of  the  bodies  of 
'  two  others,  named  Pusio  and  Secundilla,'  higher  than  Grabbara 
by  half  a  foot  (10  ft.  3  in.).  The  mummies  might  be  counter- 
feited :  the  living  Arab,  exhibited  by  Claudius,  woidd  hardly 
escape  some  scrutiny.  But,  even  in  modem  times,  we  have 
testimony,  to  which  we  cannot  refuse  at  least  the  epithet  of 
respectable,  for  the  existence  of  giants  who  might  well  claim 
companionship  with  him  of.  Basan,  whose  bedstead  measured 
nine  cubits  *  after  the  cubit  of  a  man,'  or  the  Philistine,  whose 
stature  is  exp'essly  stated  at  six  cubits  and  a  span  (11  ft.  6  in.). 
Thus,  Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux,  ^  an  excellent  scholar  and  phy- 

*  sician,'  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  describes  a  well- 
formed  human  osfrantis  preserved  in  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Ley  den,  from  whose  dimensions,  carefully  measured  by  himself, 
he  concludes  it  to  have  belonged  to  an  individual  between  1 1 
and  1 2  ft.  in  height :  *  a  goodly  stature,'  he  remarks,  *  and  such 
'as  may  well  deserve  to  be  cidled  giganticL't    Molyneux  ao- 

*  Cardan  saw  a  man  in  Italy  of  full  age  not  above  a  cubit  (21  *9  in.) 
high.  He  was  carried  about  in  a  parrot  cage. — Wem.  Clab.  TransL 
FUnjr's  Uist  of  Nature,  iL  200.  note.  Suetonius  mentions  a  Roman 
knight  exhibited  by  Augustus  in  the  theatre  '  tantum  ut  ostenderet 

*  adolescentulum,  honeste  natum,  quod  erat  bipedali  minor,  librarum 
'  septemdecim  et  vocis  immensae.' 

'  t  Dr.  Molyneux  was  brother  to  the  celebrated  astronomer  of  that 
name.  (See  PhiL  Trans.  voL  xv.  p.  880.  and  voL  xxii.  487.)  He  giveJB 
engravings  of  this  extraordinary  bone,  accompanied  by  one  of  a  simi- 
lar bone  of  ordinary  size  for  comparison.     Its  dimensions  are  stated 
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companieB  this  description  with  notices  of  several  other  oases^ 
^ich  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  recall  attention  to :  as, 
for  example,  that  of  a  skeleton  seen  and  measured  by  Andreas 
llievet,  cosmographer  to  Henry  III.,  king  of  France  and  Por- 
tugal, which  belonged  to  a  man  1 1  ft.  5  in.  in  height,  who  died 
fai  1559.  *  And  again,  the  cases  of  a  man  nearly,  and  a  woman 
qidte,  10  ft  in  height,  are  attested  by  Beccanus,  in  his  Origines 
Antwerpanae,  1569,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  man  living  within 
ten  miles  of  Ids  own  residence.  We  find  mention  by  Dr.  D^g 
(PhiL  Trans,  xxxv.  p.  363.)  of  the  exhumation,  in  1686,  at 
Kepton,  of  a  human  skeleton  9.  ft  long. 

As  regards  men  of  seven  feet  in  stature,  so  many  cases  are 
recorded  that  they  can  hardly  be  termed  gigantic ;  and,  what* 
ever  we  may  think  of  such  extreme  cases  as  11  or  12  feet,  it 
seems  impossible  to  hesitate  at  admitting  9  ft.  6  in.  as  a  stature 
which  may  be  exceeded,  and  perhaps  even  10ft.  attained,  with- 
out monstrosity  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  wcHrd.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  *  probable '  deviation  of  nature's 
workmanship  from  her  universal  human  type  cannot  possibly  be 
less  than  the  double  of  that  resulting  from  the  French  measure* 
ments :  a  conclusion  which  ought  to  excite  no  surprise ;  since 
it  is  impossible  to  reason  from  a  single  nation  (and  that  decidedly 
undersized,  and  of  remarkable  uniformity  as  to  habits  of  life)  to 
the  whole  species,  f 

Practically  speaking,  nothing  can  be  simpler  or  more  easily 
stated  than  the  rules  tor  handling  any  given  series  of  determina'* 
lions  of  a  single  qutBsituniy  supposed  to  be  arranged  to  our  hands 

as  follows.  Coronal  suture,  measured  along  its  course  from  orbit  to 
orbit,  21  in.  Breadth  from  back  to  front  to  junction  of  the  bones  of 
the  nose,  9*1  in. ;  from  side  to  side  following  the  convexity  of  the 
skull,  12*2  in. 

[N.B.  Just  as  our  last  revise  is  going  to  press  we  are  informed,  on 
the  highest  authority,  that  this  might  have  been  a  case  of  hydro* 
cephalus,  though  it  could  not  have  been  known  as  such  to  Mdyneux.] 

*  The  head  was  37  in.  in  droumference.  The  leg  bones  measured 
fully  3  ft.  4  in. 

t  M.  Quetelet,  as  above  stated,  makes  the  mean  French  conscript 
of  20  years  63*947  in.;  but  he  elsewhere  (Essai  de  Phys.  Soc  ii.  14.) 
states  It  at  1*615  met.  or  63*583  in.,  which,  with  a  growth  of  0*433  in. 
to  the  adult  age,  gives  onlj  5  ft.  4*02  in.  for  the  typical  French  stature 
in  1817.  The  Belgian  tjpe  (Essai  de  Ph.  Soc  ii.  42.)  is  5  ft  7*8  in. 
That  of  the  Enghsh  non-man ufactDriug  labourers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester  and  Stockport,  he  states  at  1*775  met.  or  5  fU 
9*88  in.  at  the  age  of  18,  which  gives  5  ft.  10*75  in.  for  the  adult  type 
in  Lancashire.  The  mean  between  extremes  of  17  and  120  in.  is 
5  ft.  8*5  in.,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable  as  a  general  standard. 
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in  regular  progressive  groups,  with  a  view  to  derive  from  it 
numerically  the  only  things  which  it  is  really  important  to 
know,  VIZ.  the  most  probable  value^  the  probable  error  of  a  single 
determination^  and  the  weight  of  the  result  as  compared  with 
that  similarly  derived  from  a  different  and  independent  series. 
But  when  the  data  are  otherwise  grouped,  which  is  a  case  by 
no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  or  when  a  portion  only  is 
regularly  arranged  in  groups,  and  all  above  or  below  certain 
limits  massed  together  in  the  gross  without  regard  to  grouping, 
much  delicacy  subsists  iu  deciding,  according  to  just  principles, 
on  the  exact  amount  of  all  these  elements ;  and  it  would  have 
added  much  to  the  practical  utility  and  value  of  M.  Quetelet^ 
work  had  he  given  some  examples  of  this  nature,  with  plaiti 
and  brief  rules  or  formuhe  for  their  working.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  we  are  actually  left  at  a  loss  to  decide 
by  what  numerical  process  his  mean  results,  where  stated,  have 
been  arrived  at  in  some  of  the  examples  set  down.  For  instance, 
in  that  of  the  Scotch  soldiers,  where  all  the  groups  arc  regulfl£r 
and  all  stated,  we  find  it  merely  mentioned  incidentally  that  the 
mean  is  '  a  little  more  than  40  inches,'  whereas  the  really  most 
probable  mean  is  39*830,  while  that  which  the  course  of  the 
figures  in  the  tabulated  working  of  the  example  would  appear 
to  indicate  as  resulting  from  an  equipartition  of  the  numbers  of 
cases  in  excess  and  defect  is  39*525.  Again,  in  the  example  of 
the  conscripts,  where  the  extreme  groups  are  massed  undis- 
tinguishably,  the  rule  of  equipartition,  according  to  its  simplest 
and  most  obvious  application  to  the  tabulated  figures,  would 
place  the  mean  at  63*939  inches,  whereas  we  find  it  indicated, 
rather  than  stated,  as  follows:  *  If  it  be  observed  that  the  mean 
*  height  is  about  63*947  inches.'  The  difference,  it  is  tnie,  is 
trifling  in  itself,  but  becomes  of  consequence  when  the  object  is 
from  the  figures  set  down  to  discover  by  what  process  they 
have  been  obtained. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  that  higUy  interesting  part  of 
the  work  before  us  which  treats  of  the  study  of  causes:  in 
general,  and  in  the  peculiarly  complex  form  it  assumes,  in  those 
moral  and  social  inquiries,  the  data  for  which  are  gathered  by 
statistical  enumeration.  A  few  remarks  on  the  part  which  the 
theory  of  Probabilities  plays  in  these  inquiries  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here. 

This  theory  is  connected  with  the  general  philosophy  of 
eausation  and  with  inductive  inquiry  in  two  distinct  ways  — 
the  one  theoretical  and  the  other  practical.  When  we  see  an 
event  happen  several  times  in  succession  in  some  particular 
manner,  there  arises,  in  the  first  place,  a  primd  facie  probability 
that  it  will  happen  once  more  m  that  manner ;  which,  if  the 
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number  of'  repetitions  be  large^  forms  of  itself  a  very  cogent 
ground  of  expectation.  But  the  probability  that  such  repetition 
has  not  been  merely  fortuitous,  but  has  resulted  from  a  de- 
termining,  or  at  least  a  biassing  cause,  increases  with  each  repe- 
tition in  a  far  higher  ratio,  than  the  simple  probability  of  the 
oooe  more  hi^)pening  of  the  event  itself.  The  distinction  is  that 
between  a  geometrioal  and  an  arithmetical  progression.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  expectation  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow, 
grounded  on  the  sole  observation  of  the  fact  of  its  having  risen 
a  million  times  in  unbroken  succession,  has  a  million  to  one  in 
its  favour.  But  to  estimate  the  probability,  drawn  from  that 
observation,  of  the  existence  of  an  influential  cause  for  the 
phenomenon  of  a  daily  sunrise,  we  have  to  raise  the  number  2 
to  the  millionth  power — thus  producing  a  number  inexpressible  in 
words  and  inconceivable  in  thought,  and  the  ratio  of  this  enor- 
mous number  to  unity,  is  that  of  the  probability  of  the  phe- 
nomenon having  happened  by  cause,  to  that  of  its  having 
happened  by  chance.  The  theorem  on  which  depends  this  curious 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  the  expulsion  from 
philosophy  of  the  idea  of  clianccj  is  known  to  Geometers  by  the 
name  of  its  first  promulgator,  Bayes.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  thus  insisted  on,  the  calculus  says 
nothing.  There  may  be  opposing  causes,  and  a  daily  struggle 
between  them  for  the  mastery.  In  this  case  we  are  simply 
forced  to  admit  that  the  arrangements  of  Nature  are  highly 
favourable  to  the  successful  exertion  of  the  one,  and  highly  un- 
fiftvourable  to  the  other. 

It  is  however  as  a  practical  auxiliary  of  the  inductive  philo-. 
Bophy  that  we  have  chiefly  to  contemplate  this  theory.  Its 
use  as  such  depends  on  that  mutual  destruction  of  accidental 
deviations  from  the  regular  results  of  permanent  causes  which 
always  takes  place  when  very  numerous  instances  are  brought 
into  comparison.  Examples  of  this  sort  have  been  already 
adduced  and  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  in  every  depart- 
ment of  practical  inquiry.  Indeed  every  phenomenon  which 
Nature  offers  on  the  great  scale  may  be  regarded  as  such. 
Nothing  can  be  more  irregular  and  uncertain  than  the  action 
of  the  wind  on  the  waters, — yet,  in  the  most  violent  storms, 
the  general  surface  of  the  ocean  preserves  its  level  What  more 
fortuitous  than  the  fall  of  a  drop  of  rain  in  a  shower  or  the 
growth  of  a  blade  of  grass  ?  Yet  the  soil  is  uniformly  irrigated, 
and  the  unbroken  sheet  of  verdure  testifies  to  the  resultant 
equilibrium  of  that  and  a  thousand  other  causes  of  inequality. 
These  tlungs,  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  are  the  results  of  Providen- 
tial arrangement    No  doubt  they  are  so ;  but  it  is  an  arrange- 
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ment  working  through  a  complication  of  seoondarjr  causes  and 
contingencies, — on  which  man,  if  he  will,  philosophise  at  all,  is 
obliged  to  do  it  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  probability.  Still 
there  is  no  one  who  is  not  astonished,  in  cases  where  what  we 
are  obliged  to  call  contingency  enters  largely,  to  find  not  only 
that  the  mean  results  of .  several  series  of  triak  agree  in  a  won- 
derfully exact  manner  with  each  other,  but  that  die  very  errors 
of  individual  trials  —  precisely  those  portions  of  the  special  results 
which  are  purely  attributable  to  that  which  is  contingent  in  the 
process — group  themselves  around  the  mean  with  a  r^i^ularity 
which  woukl  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  deliberate  intention. 

*Thi8  singular  result*  (sajrs  M.  Qaetelet)  ^always  astonishes  per- 
sons unfamiliar  with  this  kind  of  research.  How,  in  fact,  can  it  be 
believed  that  errors  and  inaccuracies  are  committed  with  the  same 
regularity  as  a  series  of  events  whose  order  is  calculated  in  advance  ? 
There  is  something  mysterious,  which  however  ceases  to  surprise 
when  we  examine  things  more  closely.' 

The  rationale  of  this  mystery  is  this.  Where  the  number  of 
accidental  causes  of  deviation  is  great,  and  the  maximum  effect 
of  each  separately  minute  in  comparison  of  the  result  we  seek  to 
determine, — great  total  deviations  can  only  arise  from  the  con- 
spiring of  many  of  these  small  causes  in  one  direction — the 
more  that  so  conspire,  the  greater  the  deviation.  Now  all  com- 
binations being  equally  possible  individuality  and  those  combi- 
nations which  can  alone  give  rise  to  the  extremes  of  error  being 
necessarily  very  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  whiph  result 
in  moderate  amounts  of  deviation,  ^e  easily  perceive  that  the 
opportunities  for  the  occurrence  of  great  errors  are  much  rarer 
than  for  small  ones.  And  this  is  in  fact  the  reasoning,  which, 
carried  out  by  exact  analysis  (assimilating  the  causes  of  plus  and 
minus  error  to  bkck  and  white  balls  in  an  urn),  tak^es  the  form 
of  that  demonstration  of  the  law  of  probability,  which  we  have 
above  spoken  of  as  devised  by  Laplace  and  simplified  to  the 
utmost  by  M.  Quetelet 

There  still  remains  behind,  however,  this  inquiry, — which 
we  have  known  to  occur  as  a  difficulty  to  intellects  of  the  first 
order, —  Why  do  events,  on  the  long  run,  conform  to  the  laws 
of  probability?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  as  a 
matter  of  fact?  We  reply  (and  the  reply  is  no  mere  verbal 
subtlety),  that  events  do  not  so  conform  themselves, — the  iact 
to  the  imnginntion, — the  real  to  the  ideal,— but  that  the  laws 
of  probability,  as  acknowledged  by  us,  are  framed  in  hypothe- 
tical accordance  with  events.  To  take  the  simplest  case,  that 
of  a  single  contingency, — the  drawing  of  one  of  two  balls,  a 
black  and  a  white.     We  suppose  the  chances  equal,  in  theory ; 
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but,  in  practtee,  wbat  is  to  assiire  us  that  they  are  so?  The 
perfect  rimilaiity  of  the  balls?  But  they  need  not  be  similar 
in  any  one  quality  but  such  as  may  influence  their  coming  to 
hand.  And,  on  the  other  side,  the  most  perfect  similarity  in 
all  visible,  tangible,  or  other  physical  qualities  cognisable  to  our 
tests  is  not  sudi  a  similarity  as  we  contemplate  in  theory,  if 
there  remain  inherent  in  them,  but  undiscemible  by  us,  any 
such  difference  as  shall  tend  to  bring  one  more  readily  to  hand 
than  the  other.  The  ultimate  test,  then,  of  their  similarity  in 
liiat  sense  is  not  their  general  resemblance,  but  their  verification 
of  the  rule  of  coming  equally  often  to  hand  in-  an  immense 
nnmber  of  trials :  and  the  observed  fact,  that  events  do  happen 
according  to  tiieir  calculated  chances,  only  shows  that  apparent 
similarities  are  very  often  real  ones. 

The  application  of  this  calculus  to  the  detection  of  causes 
turns  essentially  upon  this  view  of  the  conformity  in  question, 
and  of  the  nature  and  delicacy  of  this  test  by  ind^nite  multipli-' 
eaiwn  of  trials  which  we  are  enabled,  in  many  cases,  to  apply  to 
mixed  phenomena.  All  experience  tells  us.  that  where  efficient 
causes  are  known,  but  from  the  complication  of  circumstances 
cannot  be  followed  out  into  their  specific  results,  we  may  yet 
often  discern  plainly  enough  their  tendencies^  and  that  these 
tendencies  do  result,  in  the  long  run,  in  producinga  prepon* 
derance  of  events  in  their  favour.  Were  it  asked.  Why  do  the 
strong  men,  in  a  general  scramble,  carry  off  the  spoil,  and  the 
weak  get  nothing?  the  reply  would  be,  that  such  is  not  the 
fact  in  every  instance ;  that,  although  we  cannot  go  fully  into 
the  dynamics  of  the  matter,  we  can  clearly  see  the  mode  of 
action  in  some  individual  struggles,  and  that  in  the  whole  affair 
there  is  a  visible  enough  tendency  to  the  defeat  of  the  weaker 
party.  Again,  when  we  reverse  this  process  of  reasoning,  and 
declare  our  conviction  that  success  in  the  long  run  is  a  proof 
of  ability,  we  give  this  name  to  some  personal  quality  or  assem* 
blage  ot  qualities  which,  acting  as  an  efficient  cause  through 
a  complication  of  events  we  do  not  pretend  to  penetrate,  has 
a  tendencv  in  that  direction  which  issues  in  success.  Here  the 
tendency  becomes  known  by  observation,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause  is  concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  tendency,  by  appeal 
to  experience,  which,  in  some  instances,  has  shown  us  the  cause 
in  action,  and  informed  us  of  its  direct  effect  But  it  may 
happen  that  observation  may  j^inly  enough  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  a  tendency  which  yet  experience  has  not  enabled  us  to 
connect  with  any  known  cause.  And  it  may  further  happen 
that  this  tendency,  which  we  are  driven  to  substitute  in  our 
language  for  its  efficient  cause,  may  be  so  feeble — whether 
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owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  unknown  cause,  its  counteraction 
by  others,  or  the  few  and  disadvantageous  opportunities  afforded 
for  its  efficacious  action  (general  words,  framed  to  convey  the 
indistinctness  of  our  view  of  the  matter) — as  not  to  become 
known  to  us  but  by  long  and  careful  observation,  and  by  noting 
a  preponderance  of  results  in  one  direction  rather  than  another. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  perceive  the  true,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  only  office  of  this  theory  in  the  research  of  causes.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  it  discloses,  not  causes,  but  tendencies,  working 
through  opportunities,  —  which  k  is  the  business  of  an  ulterior 
philosophy  to  connect  with  efficient  or  formal  causes;  and 
having  disclosed  them,  it  enables  us  to  pronounce  with  decision, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  numbers  adduced,  respecting  the  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  such  indications,-^ the  degree  of  assurance  they 
afford  us  that  we  have  come  upon  the  traces  of  some  deeply- 
seated  cause, — and  the  precision  with  which  the  intensity  of 
the  tendency  itself  may  be  appreciated. 

Such  tendencies  are  often  apparent  enough,  without  any 
refined  considerations,  or  reference  to  any  calculus.  Thus,  on 
the  consideration  of  thirteen  instances  of  coincidence  between 
the  direction  of  circular  polarisation  in  rock  crystal,  with  that 
of  certain  oblique  faces  in  its  crystalline  form, — it  was  asserted 
that  the  phenomena  were  connected  in  that  invariable  manner 
which  is  one  of  the  characters  of  efficient  causation.  The 
chances  against  such  a  coincidence  happening  thirteen  times  in 
succession  by  mere  accident  are  more  than  8000  to  1 ;  and  this, 
therefore,  was  the  probability  that  some  law  of  nature,  some 
cause,  was  concerned.  Subsequent  observation  has  brought 
forward  no  exception ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  other  cases  of  a 
similar  diaracter  have  arisen,  which  go  to  place  the  observed 
tendency  in  uncounteracted  connexion  with  the  efficient  cause — 
which,  however,  still  remains  concealed.  So  again,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  elements  of  all  known  cometary  orbits  has  disclosed 
a  tendency  to  direct  or  easterly  motion,  increasing  in  the  degree  of 
its  prominence  with  the  approach  to  coincidence  of  the  orbit  with 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, —  and  especially  marked  in  the  cases 
where  calculation  has  assigned  elliptic  elements  to  the  orbit. 
Here  we  have  a  tendency  pointing  to  a  cause,  still  unknown, 
but  with  whose  effects  we  are  so  far  familiar  that  we  can  trace 
its  action  throughout  the  planetiuy  system,  with  only  two 
known  exceptions  among  its  most  remote  and  insignificant  con- 
stituents. 

It  is,  however,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  test  above  spoken 
of —  that  property  it  possesses  of  bringing  out  into  salience  and 
placing  in  indisputable  evidence,  by  sufficient  multiplication  of 
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observations,  any  preponderance,  howerer  small,  among  the 
efficient  causes  in  action  —  that  it  becomes  applicable  to  those 
complicated  cases  in  which  we  find  it  resorted  to.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  nature,  we  shall  take  a  phenomenon  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  who  have  written  on  probabilities, 
firom  Laplace  downwards;  one  which  has  been  much  insisted 
on  by  M.  Quetelet,  and  on  whose  acknowledged  obscurity  his 
inquiries  have  at  length  thrown  a  ray  of  light ;  viz.,  the  excess 
of  the  number  of  births  of  male  over  that  of  female  infants. 
As  a  matter  of  observation,  the  phenomenon  is  indisputable; 
but  it  requires  the  assemblage  of  a  great  number  of  instances 
to  bring  it  out  into  evidence.  In  individual  experience,  or  in 
the  birth  rasters  of  a  parish  or  small  town,  the  tendency  to 
excess  on  the  male  side  is  quite  overlaid  and  concealed  by  acci- 
dental irregularities.  It  is  otherwise  when  those  of  great  cities 
or  whole  nations  are  consulted.  The  irregularities  then  dis- 
appear by  mutual  destruction,  and  the  result  exhibits  the  ten- 
dency in  question  in  its  full  prominence.  If  we  extract  from 
the  population  returns  of  England  and  Wales  the  total  numbers 
of  registered  births  in  the  seven  years,  from  1839  to  1845 
inclusive,  we  find  1,863,892  males  and  1,772,491  females,  the 
excess  being  91,401  on  the  male  side,  or  105*157  males  to  100 
females.  Suppose  it  were  uiged  that  this  may,  after  all,  be  a 
purely  accidental  excess.  It  might  be  said,  not  without  ap- 
parent plausibility,  that  as  it  would  be  the  height  of  impro- 
bability to  expect  in  so  vast  a  number  an  exact  equality, 
80,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  9L401,  which,  though  a 
large  number  in  itself,  is  yet  but  2^  per  cent  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases,  does  not  seem  so  very  improbable.  To  this  theory 
replies  that,  where  such  high  numbers  are  concerned,  it  is  so : 
—  that  the  case  assumed  in  the  objection  is  identical  with  that 
of  drawing  3,636,383  balls  out  of  an  urn  containing  black  and 
white  balls  in  equal  proportion  and  infinite  in  number,  and  that 
the  expectation  of  drawing  such  an  excess  of  one  colour  in  such 
a  number,  so  far  from  a  mere  moderate  unlikelihood,  is,  in  fact, 
equivalent,  supposing  the  chances  equal,  to  the  expectation  of 
throwing  an  ace  643  times  successively,  with  a  single  fair  die.* 
Even  on  a  total  of  20,000  birtlis  we  might  bet  many  thousand 
millions  to  one  that  the  same  relative  preponderance  would  not 
be  found,  were  the  chances  even. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  arrived 
at  proof  of  a  tendency  which  must  be  taken  as  a  law  of  human 

♦  The  chances  against  throwing  an  ace  only  nine  times  in  succes- 
sion, are  ten  millions  to  one. 
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nature  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  exists,  at  least  in 
this  country ;  and  the  constancy  with  which  the  proportion  is 
maintained  in  successive  years,  and  even  in  difierent  nations,  is 
not  less  striking  than  the  fact  itself,  and  shows  it  to  be  a  result 
of  deep-seated  causes,  acting  with  idmost  absolute  uniformity  on 
great  masses  of  mankind.  Thus  in  the  seven  years  from  which 
the  above  ratio  has  been  concluded,  taking  them  seriatim^  we 
find  104-8,  104-7,  105-3,  105-2,  105-4,  105;4,  105-2,  on  totals 
averaging  about  half  a  million  each ;  while  in  France  a  similar 
comparison  gives  105-9,  105-7,  106-1,  106-2,  105-8,  105-9, 
105*9,  on  nearly  doable  the  total  numbers.  As  to  the  causes 
of  this  most  striking  phenomenon,  mach  speculation  has,  of 
course,  prevailed ;  but  the  inquiries  of  M.  Quetelet  into  the 
statistics  of  marriage  have  rendered  it  extremely  probable*  that 
the  relative  ages  of  the  parents  very  materially  influence  the 
sex  of  the  offspring,  and  that  the  effect  is  therefore  a  resultant 
one,  due  to  thb  phy^ological  cause,  acting  through  the  medium 
of  all  those  prudential  and  moral  considerations  which  in 
civilised  states  determine  the  relative  ages  of  parties  contract- 
ing marriage.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  strongly  corroborated 
by  a  separate  examination  of  the  registers  of  ille^timate  birth, 
which  indicate  an  excess  of  only  3  instead  of  5  per  cent. 

The  causes,  or  tendencies  indicative  of  causes,  which  may  be 
disclosed  by  the  assemblage  and  comparison  of  numerous  re- 
corded  instances,  are  classed  by  M.  Quetelet  under  three  heads : 
constant,  variable,  and  accidental.  The  latter  class  may  be 
considered  as  entirely  eliminated  by  their  mutual  destruction 
when  vast  nmnbers  are  concerned,  and  the  whole  series  of  col- 
lected cases  is  so  investigated  as  to  afford  a  single  result.  The 
same  process  also  will  in  great  measure  destroy  the  effect  of 
variable  causes,  if  their  variation  be  periodical  in  its  law,  and 
the  observations  be  made  indifferently  in  all  the  phases  of  their 
period.  It  is  the  peculiar  property,  however,  of  causes  of  this 
latter  description,  through  whatever  train  of  circumstances  their 
action  is  propagated,  ultimately  to  emerge  to  view  in  manifesta- 
tions equally  periodical  with  the  causes  themselves.  In  cases 
of  dynamical  action  this  peculiarity  is  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion, and  has  been  so  demonstrated  under  the  name  of  the 
^principle  of  forced  vibrations;'  and  experience  abundantly 
proves  its  general  applicability  to  every  case  of  indirect  action, 
whether  physical  or  moraL  To  those,  therefore,  who  personally 
watch  the  developement  of  phenomena,  and  register  effects  as 

*  Essai  de  Phys^  Sodale,  i.  57.  Citing  Hofacker  and  Sadler  in 
corroboration. 
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they  arise  with  sufficient  exactness,  such  causes  will  be  detected, 
and  their  periods  at  the  same  time  disclosed  by  the  periodical 
fluctuations  they  occasion ;  or  they  may  be  searched  for,  if  sus- 
pected to  exist  overlaid  by  accidental  errors,  by  dividing  the 
series  of  observed  results  into  groups,  differing  in  phase  (i,  e., 
dividing  the  extent  of  the  period  suspected  into  several  equal 
portions,  and  grouping  the  results  observed  in  each  toother). 
The  influence  of  the  periodical  cause  suspected  will  then  become 
apparent  under  the  form  of  differences  in  the  mean  results  of  the 
several  groups.  Of  this  process  every  part  of  science  teems 
with  examples.  In  astronomy  we  owe  to  it  the, grand  disco- 
veries of  aberration  of  light,  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  the 
separation  of  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  tides,  and 
an  infinity  of  others ;  in  meteorology,  that  of  the  diurnal  and 
annual  fluctuations  of  the  barometer ;  in  magnetism,  the  daily 
and  annual  changes  in  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  mag- 
netic forces ;  and  in  statistics,  the  annual  oscillations  observable 
in  all  the  great  elements  of  population,  which  the  researches  of 
M.  Quetelet  have  placed  in  a  distinct  light. 

But  among  accumulated  masses  of  results,  without  any 
attempt  at  subdivision  into  periodic  groups,  the  influence  of 
periodical  causes  may  start  into  evidence  on  a  general  inspection 
of  the  differences  from  a  mean  result,  after  a  totally  different 
manner.  We  have  seen  that  these  differences  present  inter  se  a 
definite  and  perfectly  cognisable  law  of  arrangement,  so  long  as 
their  causes  are  purely  casual.  Any  deviation  from  this  law 
among  the  differences  of  the  observed  values  from  the  mean,  then, 
becomes  at  once  an  indication  of  a  determining  tendency,  and 
will  very  often,  by  the  character  of  the  deviation,  lead  to  a  well- 
grounded  surmise  of  the  nature  of  its  cause.  For  instance,  if  a 
sudden  falling  off  in  the  number  of  observed  differences,  beyond 
certain  limits  either  way  from  the  mean,  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  improbable  accumulation  at  or  about  those  limits^  should 
be  noticed,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  certain  indication  of  a  periodical 
disturbing  influence,  having  those  limits  for  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  its  effect. 

Again,  if  at  any  particular  point  in  the  scale  of  results  arranged 
in  order  of  magnitude  we  should  notice  a  sudden  and  marked 
irregularity  confined  to  a  small  extent,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
arises  from  the  action  of  some  single,  powerful,  and  exceptional 
influence.  Thus,  from  the  undue  accumulation  of  conscript 
measurements  below  the  standard  height  of  6  feet  2  inches, 
accompanied  with  a  deficiency  to  the  extent  of  2276  cases  in 
the  two  inches  just  above  that  standard,  M.  Quetelet  is  led  to 
conclude  that  an  influence  foreign  to  the  subject — in  fact,  a 
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fraudulent  practice,  fayouring  the  escape  of  the  shorter  men, 
has  prevailed  to  that  extent  in  the  formation  of  the  official 
returns  he  has  employed  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations.  (P.  98. 
Transl.) 

Astronomy  affords  us  a  very  remarkable  example  of  this  na- 
ture,  which  we  adduce,  by  reason  of  a  singular  misconception  of 
the  true  incidence  of  the  argument  from  probability  which  has 
prevailed  in  a  quarter  where  we  should  least  have  expected  to 
meet  it.  The  scattering  of  the  stars  over  the  heavens,  does  it 
offer  any  indication  of  law?  In  particular,  in  the  apparent 
proximity  of  the  stars  called  *  double,'  do  we  recognise  the  in- 
fluence of  any  tendency  to  proximity^  pointing  to  a  cause  excep- 
tional to  the  abstract  law  of  probability  resulting  from  equality 
of  chances  as  respects  the  area  occupied  by  each  star  f  To  place 
this  question  in  a  clear  light,  let  us  suppose  that,  neglecting^  stars 
below  the  seventh  magnitude,  we  have  measured  the  distance 
of  each  from  its  nearest  neighbour,  and  calculated  the  squares 
of  the  sines  of  half  these  distances,  which  therefore  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  areas  occupied  exclusively 
by  each  star.  Suppose  we  fix  upon  a  circular  space  of  4''  in 
radius  as  the  unit  of  superficial  area,  and  that  we  arrange  all  the 
results  so  obtained  in  groups,  progressively  increasing  from  0 
by  the  constant  difference  of  one  such  unit.  Now  the  fact,  to 
which  M.  Struve  originally  called  attention*,  and  on  which  we 
believe  all  astronomers  are  agreed,  is,  that  the  first  of  these 
groups  is  out  of  all  proportion  richer  than  any  of  the  others ;  and 
that  the  numbers  degrade  in  the  groups  adjacent  with  excessive 
rapidity ;  so  that,  for  example,  calculating  on  the  numbers  given 
by  Struve  t>  we  find  the  first  group  to  contain  180  cases ;  the 
next  three  68,  or  on  an  average  22  each ;  the  next  twelve  70, 
or  6  each  on  an  average ;  and  the  next  forty-eight  only  94  in  all, 
averaging  2  to  each ;  while  a  general  average  $  would  assign  only 
one  star  to  540,000  such  units  of  area.  The  case,  then,  is  parallel 
to  that  of  a  target  of  vast  size,  marked  out  into  6700  millions 
of  equidistant  rings,  riddled  with  shot  marks  in  the  bull's 
eye,  and  with  a  tolerable  sprinkling  in  the  first  50  or  60  rings, 
beyond  which  the  whole  area  offers  nothing  for  remark  indi- 

*  Catalogus  Novus  Stellarum  dupliciuni,  &c.    Dorpati,  1827. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  xxxii.,  Introduction.  Each  of  M.  Sfruve's  classes  is 
doubled,  since  each  constituent  of  a  double  star  counts  as  a  separate 
case. 

}  Taking  12,400  as  the  number  of  stars  of  the  magnitudes  and 
within  the  region  of  the  heavens  contemplated,  viz.  from  the  North 
Pole  to  15^  south  declination,  which  number,  for  the  above  reason, 
baa  to  i>e  doubled. 
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cative  of  any  particular  local  tendency,  though  dotted  all  over 
with  marks,  in  the  sparing  manner  above  described.  Any 
one  who  should  view  such  a  target,  bearing  in  mind  what  is 
said  above,  must  feel  convinced  that  a  totally  different  system 
of  aiming  had  been  followed  in  planting  the  interior  and  exterior 
balls. 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  the  argument  for  a 
physical  connexion  between  the  individuals  of  a  double  star 
prior  to  the  direct  observation  of  their  orbital  motion  round 
each  other.  To  us  it  appears  conclusive ;  and  if  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  every  attempt  to  assign  a  numerical  value  to 
the  antecedent  probability  of  any  given  arrangement  or  grouping 
of  fortuitously  scattered  bodies  must  be  doubtftil*,  we  reply, 
that  if  this  be  admitted  as  an  argument,  there  remains  no  pos- 
sibility of  applying:  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  any  registered 
facts  whatever.  We  set  out  with  a  certain  hypothesis  as  to 
the  chances :  granting  which,  we  calculate  the  probability,  not 
of  one  certain  definite  arrangement,  which  is  of  no  import- 
ance whatever,  but  of  certain  ratios  being  found  to  subsist 
between  the  cases  in  certain  predicaments,  on  an  average  of 
great  numbers.  Interro^ting  Nature,  we  find  these  ratios 
contradicted  by  appeal  to  her  facts;  and  we  pronounce  accord- 
ingly on  the  hypothesis.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  the 
scattering  of  the  stars  is  un  fait  accompli,  and  that  their  actual 
distribution  being  just  as  possible  as  any  other,  can  have  no  ^ 
priori  improbability.  In  reply  to  this,  we  point  to  our  target, 
and  ask  whether  the  same  reasoning  docs  not  apply  equally  to 
that  case  ?  When  we  reason  on  the  result  of  a  trial  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  repeated,  we  must  agree  to  place 
ourselves,  in  idea,  at  an  epoch  antecedent  to  it.  On  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  given  state  of  numbers,  we  are  called  on  to  hold  up 
our  hands  on  the  afibmative  or  negative  side  of  the  question. 
Bias  or  No  bias  ?     In  this  case  who  can  hesitate  ? 

Accidentally  variable  causes  overlay  altogether  the  evidence 
of  regular  action,  so  that  the  elimination  of  their  influence  is  in 
all  cases  synonymous  with  the  extension  of  knowledge.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  this  or  to  any  other  calculus  that  we  can  look 
for  special  rules  of  conduct  in  this  part  of  inductive  inquiry 
beyond  the  simple  precept  of  collecting  facts  in  great  numbers, 
and  employing  mean  results  in  lieu  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
single  observations  wherever  numerical  magnitude  is  concerned. 
This  precept  is,  however,  of  infinite  use  in  all  cases  where  we 
test  the  etticacy  of  a  presumed  cause  by  the  numerical  corre- 

*  London,  £d.  and  Dub.  PLilosoph.  Magazine,  &c.  Aug.  184 
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spondence  between  its  known  energy  and  the  amount  of  the 
obierved  effect  All  Nature  is  full  of  such  cases.  That  selected 
by  M.  Quetelet  as  an  example  is  one  of  much  agricultural  and 
botanical  interest^  viz.  the  inquiry  into  those  peculiarities  of 
season  on  which  its  character  as  a  forward  or  a  backward  one 
depends.  The  rudest  observation  suggests  the  prevalent  temr- 
peruture  of  the  seaton  as  the  element  on  which  the  difference  in 
question  mainly  turns,  though  it  may  justly  be  inquired  whether 
other  meteorological  elements,  especially  moisture,  may  not 
come  in  for  their  share  in  producing  it ;  and  should  ijiese  prove 
to  be  but  little  influential,  according  to  what  laws,  as  regards 
the  distribution  of  temperature  over  the  period  of  vegetable 
activity,  the  arrival  of  a  plant  at  any  phase  of  its  annusi  life  is 
accelerated  or  retarded.  This  inquiry  is  not  new.  Reaumur, 
and  after  him  Boussingault  and  the  Abb^  Cotte,  taking  the 
simplest  possible  view  of  the  subject,  maintained  that  the  arrival 
of  a  plant  at  a  definite  stage  of  its  growth  is  solely  dependent 
on  the  total  amount  of  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected from  the  first  movement  of  the  sap  in  spring*,  without 
regard  to  its  distribution  over  the  intervening  time,  or  the 
extent  of  its  variations.  Such  a  law  is  unlikely  in  itself,  and 
the  ex]:)erience  of  every  one  would  lead  him  to  doubt  its  universal 
applicability.  It  has,  however,  been  adopted  by  M.  Gasparin 
in  a  work  (^  Gours  d* Agriculture')  which  has  commanded  con- 
siderable attention,  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the  arguments 
which  may  be  adduced  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  this  hypothe- 
sis, will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  the  Earl  of  Lovelace  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  ix.  part  2. 
M.  Quetelet,  who  has  independently  arrived  at  a  similar  conclu- 
sion, proposes  to  substitute  for  the  total  temperature  (estimated 
by  the  sum  of  the  daily  mean  temperatures)  Ae  sum  of  the 
squares  of  such  daily  means,  reckoned  from  the  freezing  point ; 
assigning  as  a  reason,  that  ^  the  force  exercised  by  the  tempera- 
'  ture  is  of  the  same  nature  as  actual  force.  It  is  by  the  sum 
*  of  the  squares  of  the  degrees,  not  by  the  simple  sum  of  the 
'  degrees,  that  we  must  appreciate  its  action.'  Such  an  analogy 
b  not  calculated  to  produce  much  conviction;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  presume  that  vegetation  is  accelerated  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  that  of  the  simple  temperature,  from  the  con- 
sideration, not  only  of  the  continual  increase  of  dilatability  by 
equal  increments  of  heat  which  aqueous  liquids  undergo,  but 
also  from  their  much  greater  fluidity  at  high  than  at  low  tem- 
peratures, the  one  cause  rendering  circulation  more  free,  the 

*  Cotte  assumed  arbitrarily  the  1st  of  April. 
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other  prodacing  a  more  rapid  dilatation  of  the  cellular  tiasae  by 
the  direct  actbn  of  warmth.  Fending  the  discovery  of  the  true 
law  of  connexion  between  the  phenomena  (which  cannot  be 
that  of  the  squares,  if  only  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
give  equal  efficacy  to  temperatures  below  and  above  the  freezing 
point )»  M.  Quetelet's  as  a  provisional  one  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  affords  scope  for  the  influence  of  differences  in  the  distri^' 
buUan  of  temperature,  which  that  of  Reaumur  does  not,  and 

g'ves  a  better  account  of  the  rapid  burst  of  vegetation  which  a 
w  genial  days  produce  in  spring. 

M.  Quetelet  has  selected  for  observation  the  epoch  of  flower- 
ing, as  more  definitely  observable  than  any  other  phase  of  v^eta- 
tion ;  and  as  there  are  few  things  more  agreeable  to  a  country 
resident  than  watching  and  noting  the  commencement  of  flower- 
ing in  the  early  spring  flowers  which  adorn  our  gardens,  fields, 
and  hedgerowi?,  this  branch  of  botanical  inquiry  promises  to 
become  quite  as  popular  as  it  is  interesting  in  itself. 

We  can  only  afford  room  for  his  result  as  r^ards  the  com- 
mon lilac  That  beautiful  ornament  of  our  walks  and  shrubberies 
blossoms  so  soon  as  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  mean  daily 
temperatures  (as  indicated  by  the  centigrade  thermometer) 
amounts  to  4264^  so  that  the  mean  time  of  its  flowering  at  any 
given  station  may  be  at  once  determined  from  the  meteorological 
records  of  its  climate.  At  Brussels  this  mean  date  is  the  27th 
or  28th  of  ApriL  In  other  localities  it  occurs  earlier  or  later 
by  about  three  (x  four  days  for  every  degree  of  latitude  south 
or  north  of  Brussels,  and  about  five  or  even  six  days  later  for 
every  hundred  yards  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  that  city, 
which  is  itself  sixty-five  yards  above  the  sea: — 

*  To  each  plant'  (thus  he  states  his  general  conclusion)  '  is  attached 
a  constant,  the  square  of  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  warmth  ne- 
cessary for  the  occurrence  of  **  inflorescence."  Whether  a  plant  is 
found  in  such  and  such  a  latitude,  at  such  and  such  a  height,  in  the 
open  air  or  in  a  greenhouse,  it  is  the  temperature'  (so  measured)  ^  that 
must  be  considered.  Thus  are  explained  all  the  anomalies  that  pre- 
sent themselves  in  this  kind  of  research.  Geographical  causes  have 
no  influence  but  by  the  variations  they  cause  in  temperature.' 
(Traiw/.p.  172.) 

Among  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  most  effectu- 
ally advanced  by  the  consideration  of  mean  or  average  results 
concluded  from  great  masses  of  registered  facts,  to  the  exclusion 
of  individual  instances,  statistics  bold  beyond  all  question  the 
most  important  rank  as  regards  the  social  well-being  of  man. 
To  this  subject  M.  Quetelet  devotes  the  fourth  and  last  division 
of  his  work ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  delivery  of  statistical  tables  or 
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results,  nor  to  the  actual  discussion  of  any  particular  class  of 
documents,  but  to  the  points  which  it  so  much  imports  to  have 
generally  well  understood  of  the  methods  and  principles  which 
ought  to  prev^dl  in  the  collection  and  subsequent  employment 
of  such  documents. 

Whether  statistics  be  an  art  or  a  science  (a  question  to  which 
he  devotes  a  preliminary  letter)  or  a  scientific  art,  we  concern 
ourselves  little.  Define  it  as  we  may,  it  is  the  basis  of  social 
and  political  dynamics,  and  affords  the  only  secure  ground  on 
which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  theories  and  hypothesis  of 
that  complicated  science  can  be  brought  to  the  test  It  is  not 
unadvisedly  that  we  use  the  term  Dynamics  as  applied  to  the 
mechanism  and  movements  of  the  social  body ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
loose  metaphor  or  strained  analogy  that  much  of  the  language 
of  mechanical  philosophy  finds  a  parallel  meaning  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  subjects.  Both,  involve  the  consideration  of  mo- 
mentary changes  proportional  to  acting  powers, — of  correspond- 
ing momentary  displacements  of  the  incidence  of  power, —  of 
impulse  given  and  propagated  onward,  —  of  resistance  over- 
come, —  and  of  mutual  reaction.  Both  involve  the  considera- 
tion of  time  as  an  essential  element  or  independent  variable ; 
not  simply  delaying  the  final  attainment  of  a  state  of  equilibrium 
and  repose, — the  final  adjustment  of  interests  and  relations,  — 
but,  from  instant  to  instant,  pending  the  process  of  mutual 
accommodation,  altering  those  relations,  and,  in  effect,  rendering 
any  such  final  state  unattainable.  One  great  source  of  error 
and  mistake  in  political  economy  consists  in  persisting  to  regard 
its  problems  as  statical  rather  than  dynamical  in  their  character ; 
confounding  the  propagation  of  impulse  with  a  step  towards 
equilibrium, — a  state  unattainable  where  the  interests  of  masses 
of  mankind  are  concerned.  So  long,  indeed,  as  society  is  little 
developed,  its  movements  fettered,  its  commercial  activity  slug- 
gish, and  all  things  go  on  leisurely,  the  distinction  is  one  of 
small  importance ;  a  state  of  acquiescence,  nearly  approaching  to 
that  of  equilibrium  and  final  adjustment,  being  taken  up  from 
instant  to  instant,  and  following  at  a  little  distance,  yet  pari 
passu,  the  slow  changes  of  the  acting  causes.  It  is  otherwise 
under  the  increased  facilities,  excessive  mobility,  and  excited 


mechanisms)  _-   , 

the  active  forces  increased,  the  scale  on  which  movements  are 
carried  on  enlarged,—  a  state  of  things  which  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  the  *  over-speculations,'  'gluts,'  *  panics,'  'reactions,' 
et  hoc  genus  omne  of  modem  commerce  and  social  change.     The 
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same  must  be  the  case  whenever  effident  causes^  of  whatever 
nature^  act  through  a  train  of  varying  circumstances,  and  result 
in  effects  of  which  it  can  only  be  securely  asserted  that  their 
momentary  and  infinitesimal  changes  stand  under  given  circum- 
stances in  given  reladons.  It  may  be  true,  for  example,  that 
capital  tends  to  a  conmion  level  of  profit  in  the  choice  among 
its  possible  employments;  but  endless  fallacies  would  be  in- 
volved in  any  reasoning  which  should  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  it  finds  that  level.  Demand  may  tend  to  increase  supply 
by  stimulating  exertion,  but  a  supply  proportionate  to  the  de- 
mand, and  steadily  following  its  variations,  is  what  no  sound 
Clitical  economist  will  ever  expect  to  see.  The  Rule  of  Three 
s  ceased  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  political  arithmetician, 
nor  is  a  problem  resolved  by  making  arbitrary  and  purely  gra- 
tuitous assumptions  to  facilitate  its  reduction  imder  the  domain 
of  that  time-honoured  canon. 

Number,  weight,  and  measure  are  the  foundations  of  all 
exact  science ;  neither  can  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  be 
held  advanced  beyond  its  infancy  which  does  not,  in  some  way 
or  other,  fr&me  its  theories  or  correct  its  practice  by  reference 
to  these  elements.  What  astronomical  records  or  meteorologi- 
cal registers  are  to  a  rational  explanation  of  the  movements  of 
the  planets  or  of  the  atmosphere,  statistical  returns  are  to  social 
and  political  philosophy.  They  assign,  at  determinate  intervab, 
the  numerical  values  of  the  variables  which  form  the  subject 
matter  of  its  reasonings,  or  at  least  of  such  ^  functions'  of  them 
as  are  accessible  to  direct  observation ;  which  it  is  the  business  of 
sound  theory  so  to  analyse  or  to  combine  as  to  educe  from  them 
those  deeper-seated  elements  which  enter  into  the  expression  of 
general  laws.  We  are  far  enough  at  present  from  the  actual 
attainment  of  any  such  knowledge,  but  there  are  several  encou- 
raging circumstances  which  forbid  us  to  despair  of  attaining  it 

The  first  of  these  is  the  exceeding  regularity  which  is  found 
to  prevail  in  the  annual  march  of  statistical  returns  and  the  con- 
stancy of  the  ratios  they  indicate  where  great  masses  of  popula- 
tion are  concerned,  where  leading  features  of  human  nature  are 
the  obviously  influential  elements  on  which  the  observed  results 
depend,  and  where  temporary  or  periodical  causes  of  disturbance 
(evidently  such)  do  not  visibly  interfere.  As  instances  might 
be  cited  the  relative  proportion  in  the  births  of  the  sexes  already 
spoken  of;  the  ratio  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  in  the 
same  country  and  the  same  section  of  the  population ;  nay,  even 
the  number  of  the  still-bom  (with  a  distinct  per-centage  for  town 
and  country),  which  M.  Quetelet  has  ascertained  to  be  so  uniform 
in  Belgium  that,  on  a  total  number  of  nearly  6000  annual  cases, 
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the  yearly  deviation  from  the  mean  falls  short  of  140 ;  the  ratio 
of  marriages  to  the  whole  population,  of  second  marriages  to  the 
whole  number  of  annual  marriages,  and,  still  more  minutely,  of 
widowers  with  widows,  widows  with  bachelors,  and  widowers 
with  spinsters ;  the  relative  ages  of  parties  intermarrying ;  and 
innumerable  other  particulars ;  all  which,  free  as  air  in  indivi- 
dual cases,  seem  to  be  regulated  with  a  precision,  where  masses 
are  concerned,  clearly  proving  the  existence  of  relations  amOng 
the  acting  causes  so  determinate,  that  there  is  evidently  nothing 
but  the  intricacy  of  their  mode  of  action  to  prevent  their  being 
subjected  to  exact  calculation,  and  tested  by  appeal  to  fact 
Taken  in  the  mass,  and  in  reference  both  to  the  physical  and 
moral  laws  of  his  existence,  the  boasted  freedom  of  man  disap- 
pears; and  hardly  an  action  of  his  life  can  be  named  which 
usages,  conventions,  and  the  stern  necessities  of  his  being,  do 
not  appear  to  enjoin  on  him  as  inevitable,  rather  than  to  leave 
to  the  free  determination  of  his  choice. 

Another  encouraging  feature  in  the  aspect  of  statistical  docur 
ments,  which  shows  them,  when  properly  collected,  to  be  trust- 
worthy for  the  purposes  to  which  we  desire  to  apply  them,  and 
holds  out  a  rational  hope  of  their  available  application, — is  their 
evident  sensitiveness  to  the  influence  of  real  and  immistakable 
causes,  which  we  are  sure,  4  priori^  ought  to  influence  thenu 
Thus  we  see  the  uniform  march  in  the  number  of  annual  mar- 
riages, corresponding  to  an  increasing  population,  visibly  accele- 
rated in  years  of  prosperity  and  abundance,  and  visibly  retarded 
in  those  of  scarcity  and  public  distress.  Thus,  too,  we  see  in 
Bavaria,  laws  restraining  marriage  result  in  an  increased  numb^ 
of  illegitimate  Urths.  Wherever  monthly  returns,  of  whatever 
kind,  are  compared,  the  influence  of  season  is  marked  by  a  more 
or  less  conspicuous  annual  maximum  and  minimum.  Instances  of 
this,  of  the  most  striking  character,  are  adduced  by  our  auth(»r 
in  his  ^  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale.'  In  these  and  similar  cases, 
where  we  clearly  perceive  the  existence  of  definite  tendencies,  or 
of  a  generally  modifying  cause  pervading  the  whole  field  of  their 
action,  it  is  satisfactory  and  reassuring  to  find  the  result  in 
correspondence  with  our  views.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  tendencies  only,  not  causes,  emerge  as  the  first  product  of 
statistical  inqmry, — and  this  consideration,  moreover,  ought  to 
make  us  extremely  reserved  in  applying  to  any  of  the  crude 
results  of  such  inquiries  the  axioms  or  the  language  of  direct 
unimpeded  causation.  The  proportionality  of  cause  to  effect, 
for  instance,  is  a  principle  rather  emphatically  repudiated  in  the 
history  of  the  correspondence  of  increase  of  imposts  with  increase 
of  revenue,  and  of  profits  as  compatred  with  prices. 
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*  Populatioa/  sajs  M.  Quetelet,  *  is  the  statistical  dement,  par 
exeeUence:  it  necessarily  rules  all  others,  since  it  relates,  above  all^ 
to  the  people  and  the  appreciation  of  their  welfare  and  their  wants* 
It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  form  statistics  of  value  without  taking 
as  a  basis  the  results  of  a  census  executed  with'  all  the  care  and  pre^ 
cision  which  so  delicate  an  operation  requires.  The  other  data  have 
no  real  value,  except  in  so  far  as  thej  relate  to  the  number  of  the 
population.  A  census  carefullj  made  sums,  in  a  measure,  the  most 
important  problems  which  can  be  proposed  to  a  statist.  The  classifi- 
cation according  to  age  allows  of  the  establishment  of  tables  of  popu- 
lation, of  forming  correct  ideas  on  mortality,  on  the  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  state  in  case  of  necessity,  and  of  fixing  the  ratio 
between  the  useful  fraction  which  contributes  to  the  general  well- 
being,  and  the  fraction  which  yet  requires  assistance  and  support  to 
become  in  its  turn  useful.  The  classification  by  professions,  indicates 
the  means  by  which  the  population  provides  for  its  subsistence  and 
tends  to  augment  its  prosperity.  .  .  .  Those  by  civil  condition,  by 
origin,  by  education,  furnish  the  administration  with  no  less  precious 
information  to  assure  internal  good  order,  and  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.'  (  Transl  p.  183.)] 

A  well-organised  system  of  civil  registration,  (*  itat  civily*)  is 
therefore  one  of  the  first  wants  of  an  ennghtened  people.  No  man 
in  such  a  people  is  above  or  beneath  the  obligation  of  authenti- 
cating his  existence,  his  claims  on  the  protection  of  bis  countrj, 
and  his  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  —  or  of  contributing 
his  individual  quota  of  information,  in  what  personally  concerns 
himself  or  bis  family,  in  reply  to  any  system  of  queries  which 
the  Government  in  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  institute  respecting 
them.  Such  information  may  be  regarded  as  a  poll-tax,  which, 
in  this  form,  a  Government  is  fairly  entitled  to  impose,  and  which 
indeed  is  at  once  the  justest  and  least  onerous  of  taxes ;  or 
rather,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  mode  of  self-representation,  by 
which  each  individual  takes  a  part  in  directing  the  views  of  the 
legislature  in  objects  of  universal  concern.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more'  unreasonable  than  to  exclaim  against  it,  or  to 
endeavour  to  thwart  the  views  of  Government  in  establishing 
such  a  system, — nor  anything  more  just  than  to  guarantee  its 
fidelity  by  penalties  imposed  on  false  returns  or  wilful  omis- 
sions. 

The  analysis  of  the  population  returns  of  a  great  nation,  or 
rather  the  dlrawing  from  that  analysis,  duly  executed  according 
to  rational  classifications,  just  and  philosophical  (inclusions,  is 
a  taek  calling  for  the  exercise  of  much  ncuteness  and  discri<> 
mination  in  appreciating  the  influence  which  the  relative  pro- 
portions between  the  classes,  as  to  age,  condition,  calling,  must 
necessarily  have  on  national  character  and  habits,  and  in  weigh-* 
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ing — with  reference  to  future  prospects — the  probable  influence 
on  that  character -and  those  habits  which  is  involved  in  even  a 
very  moderate  observed  change  from  time  to  time»  in  those 
proportions. 

'  The  numerical  tables  of  a  population,  when  made  with  care  and 
with  all  the  developement  which  science  requires  .  .  .  form,  in  the 
annals  of  a  people,  the  most  eloquent  page  that  a  statesman  can  read, 
if  he  understand  them  well.  In  fact  it  onlj  belongs  to  the  practical 
observer  completelj  to  understand  the  language  of  figures,  and  kiot 
to  go  beyond  what  they  can  teach  him.  Censuses,  well  made,  and 
which  succeed  one  another  on  a  uniform  plan  and  at  intervals  suffi- 
ciently near,  should  present  most  precise  notions  of  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  a  people, — of  the  degree  of  its  power, — of  its 
prosperity, — and  of  the  tendencies  which  may  compromise  its  future : 
they  would  teach  much  better  than  voluminous  inquiries,  which  ore 
often  fettered  by  prejudices  and  private  interests,  what  we  ought  to 
think  of  the  retrograde  state  or  the  immoderate  developement  of  certain 
branches  of  industry.' 

Among  the  first  results  of  such  an  analysis,  are  those  general 
ones  which  our  Continental  neighbours  techniailly  understand 
by  the  *  movement'  of  the  population — its  increase,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  and  emigrations,  and  the 
internal  change  in  the  proportions  of  those  living  at  different 
ages  corresponding  to  changes,  if  any,  in  the  law  of  mortality 
as  indicated  by  the  ages  of  death.  On  this  point  M.  Quetelet, 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  makes  the  following  pertinent 
remark. 

*  The  movement  of  a  stationary  population  is  often  compared  with 
that  of  a  population  increasing  by  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths^ 
However,  this  is  a  comparison  of  heterogeneous  elements :  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  latter  population  should  have  a  greater 
mortality ;  for  there  are  more  children  in  it' 

So  far  as  thb  remark  goes  it  is  just,  but  it  does  not  include 
the  whole  case,  or  exhibit  fully  the  influence  of  the  consideration 
in  question.  To  judge  of  the  extent  of  this  influence  it  b  only 
necessary  to  consider  that,  in  a  given  population  now  existing, 
the  individuals  living  at  any  assigned  age  are  not  the  survivors 
of  that  age  among  a  number  equal  to  that  bom  in  the  current 
year,  but  among  a  number  born  antecedently,  when  the  popula- 
tion was  less  than  at  present,  in  a  proportion  easily  calcuktcd, 
the  age  being  given,  and  the  annual  rate  of  increase  known. 
Thus,  supposing  the  population  of  a  country  to  double  in  fifty 
years;  a  man  fifty  years  old  is  the  survivor  of  only  half  the 
number  of  cotemporary  births,  and  of  one  hundred  of  only  one- 
fourth  those  which  would  appear,  on  a  comparison  of  the  number 
actually  bom  in  a  given  year  with  those  actually  living  at  the 
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aire  specified,  in  that  year.  Not  only,  therefore,  are  there  more 
children  in  comparison  with  adults  in  an  advancing  population, 
but  at  the  same  time  fewer  old  men.  Now  the  ratios  of  the 
helpless,  the  active,  and  the  meditative  elements  of  a  population 
to  the  entire  mass  and  to  each  other, — of  giddy  youth  and  adult 
entetprise  to  mature  experience,  timid  caution,  and  declining 
powers,  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  corresponding  features  of 
national  character.  A  disproportion  in  this  respect,  influencing 
all  the  great  lines  of  developement  of  national  activity  and  im- 
pressing the  whole  career  of  a  people,  cannot  but  make  itself  felt 
in  every  feature  of  their  existence.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
contrast  the  energy  displayed  by  a  nation  whose  population 
doubles  in  twenty-five  years,  as  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
sobriety  of  movement,  not  to  say  torpor,  of  another,  where,  as 
in  Holland,  it  is  nearly  stationary,  to  perceive  the  connexion  in 
question  to  be  that  of  efiect  with  cause. 

*  An  exposition  of  the  political  condition  belongs  essentially  to  the 
statistics  of  a  country.  We  do  not,  however,  know  how  to  express  it 
in  figures.  The  same  may  be  said  of  information  relative  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition.  The  simple  recital  of  what  has 
passed  in  a  locality  at  a  particular  time  sometimes  better  teaches  the 
moral  condition  of  a  people  than  all  the  numerical  tables  possible.' 

Statistics,  however,  deals  essentially  with  numbers.  It  may 
be  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  express  numerically  the  degree  of 
political  freedom,  the  extent  to  which  the  institutions  of  a 
country  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  establishment  and  maintenance, — 
or  the  degree  in  which  its  fiscal  r^ulations  press  upon  its 
inhabitants, — yet  these  are  nevertheless  results  capable  of  being 
estimated,  and  which  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  estimate ; 
and  the  estimation  must  ultimately  rely,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  on  the  numerical  exhibition  of  particulars.  Thus,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  statistics  of  elections  in  which  numbers  are  easily 
and  precisely  attainable,  or  of  those  of  crime ;  accurate  returns 
may  and  ought  to  be  obtained  and  published  of  a  great  variety 
of  particulars  relative  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  our 
civil  courts,  by  which  our  judgment  as  to  their  well  or  ill 
working  may  be  influenced.  As  examples,  we  may  specify  the 
statistics  of  juries,  common  and  special, — those  of  l^^al  decisions 
in  civil  cases,  more  especially  as  regards  the  cases  of  new  trials 
moved  for  and  obtained,  and  their  grounds; — of  decisions  ap- 
pealed from  to  higher  tribunals,  and  of  the  proportion  of  cases 
m  which  such  new  trials  or  such  appeals  have  affirmed  or 
reversed  the  former  decision, — points  of  great  interest  as  con- 
cerns the  confidence  with  which  the  decision  of  a  civil  court 
may  be  relied  on  by  its  suitors,  but  of  which,  if  any  official 
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returns  exist  in  this  country^  we  have  been  unable,  after  some 
considerable  amount  of  inquiry,  to  procure  them.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  because  the  application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities 
to  judicial  decisions  with  this  very  view  (that  of  determining, 
from  the  amount  of  self-contradiction  existing  among  them, 
their  value  as  tests  of  truth,)  has  been  expanded  by  Laplace 
and  Poisson  into  a  very  elaborate  theory,  which  the  latter 
especially  has  applied  to  the  statistical  returns  of  the  French 
tribunak,  civil  as  well  as  criminal.  It  may  be  worth  while 
here  to  mention  the  conclusions  deduced  by  the  last-mentioned 
geometer  from  the  consideration  of  17157  cases  adjudicated  on 
in  French  courts  of  civil  appeal,  during  the  years  1831,  1832, 
1833.  Of  these  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  tribunal  was 
confirmed  in  11747  cases,  or  in  685  cases  out  of  a  1000,  —  a 
percentage  certainly  not  calculated  to  inspire  a  high  degree  of 
primd  facie  confidence  in  the  eflBcacy  of  a  resort  to  a  court  of 
justice  for  the  redress  of  a  civil  injury,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  appeals  would  chiefly  take  place  in  cases  where 
the  original  decision  was  obviously  contrary  to  common  sense  at 
least,  if  not  to  law.  Setting  out  with  these  data,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  French 
institutions,  in  which  three  judges  are  required  to  pronounce, 
by  a  majority  of  voices,  a  ^jugement  de  premiere  instance^^  and 
seven  in  a  court  of  appeal,  M.  Poisson  concludes  the  probability 
that  a  confirmatory  decision  will  be  a  just  one,  to  be  0*948,  or 
about  19  to  1  in  its  fisivour,  and  0*641,  or  about  16  to  9  that  a 
reversal  of  the  former  decision  will  be  so.  With  respect  to  the 
probability  that  a  second  appeal  will  confirm  the  decision  of  a 

trevious  one,  be  that  in  favour  or  not  of  the  original  deciaon^ 
e  assigns  it  at  0*7466,  or  about  3  to  1  in  favour  of  its  doing  so.* 

Taxation,  too,  is  an  element  of  pc»litical  condition  easily 
enough  represented  in  figures,  but  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  get  two  persons  to  agree  in  their  interpretation.  M.  Quetelet 
sums  up  his  few  and  cursory  remarks  on  this  subject  with  a 
dictum  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Norman,  most  Englishmen 
will  feel  to  be  intended  for  their  peculiar  consolation: — *  It  has 
*  been  justly  remarked,'  he  says,  *  that  those  are  the  most  civilised 
'  countries  who  [which]  pay  proportionally  the  most  to  the 
'  government' 

The  chief  difiSculty  to  be  encountered  in  aiming  at  correct 
results  in  the  collection  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial statistics  is,  that  it  — 

^  Requires  the  intervention  of  persons  who  are  almost  always 

*  Recherches  sar  la  Probability  des  Jagemens.  Paris :  1837.  — 
Delia  Autoriti  giv '  ^.  Sclopis,  p.  84. 
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interested,  or  think  they  have  an  interest,  in  disguising  the  truth. 
When  the  govemnient  collects  them,  it  is  generally  opposed  hj  the 
manufacturer,  who  supposes  it  done  with  fiscal  views.  The  desire 
to  ohtflin  freedom  for  his  industry,  and  to  obtain  what  are  called 
protecting  laws  .  .  .  almost  always  tends  to  exaggeration  in  one 
direction  or  another.  Governments  also  publish  documents  on  im- 
portations and  exportations.  These  tables,  which  are  useful  to  con- 
sult, nevertheless  often  contain  very  vague  returns  :  they  are  generally 
confined  either  to  the  fixing  of  prices  from  faulty  valuations  or  of 
quantities  without  considering  either  price  or  quality.  In  the  official 
valuations,  moreover,  we  only  know  a  part  of  the  truth :  it  is  especially 
here  that  information  not  susceptible  of  reduction  to  numbers  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  probable  quantity  which  escapes 
the  legally  stated  values.' 

Owing  to  these  causes  of  jealousy  and  incomplete  presentation, 
many  important  statistical  elements,  relating  to  matters  of  pecu- 
niary concern,  can  hardly  be  collected  by  official  intervention* 
It  is  here  that  a  Statistical  Society  may  render  most  valuable 
service  by  setting  on  foot  systematically,  yet  amicably  and  un- 
obtrusively, local  and  private  inquiries,  with  the  guarantee  of 
personal  veracity  for  their  answers,  and  the  purely  scientific 
and  truth-loving  spirit  of  such  a  body  of  enlightened  inquirers 
for  their  fair  presentment 

*  The  statistics  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  a  people,' 
be  goes  on  to  observe,  *  present  still  greater  difficulties;  for  the  ap- 
prf  ciation  can  only  be  founded  on  facts  much  more  contestable  than 
those  given  by  industry  and  commerce.  When  we  say  that  a  pro- 
vince produces  so  many  quarters  of  corn  or  so  many  gallons  of  oil, 
we  know  that  the  figures  may  be  more  or  less  in  error ;  but  we  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  unit.  It  is  not  the  same  when  we  say  that 
a  province  produces  annually  so  much  crime Infinite  precau- 
tion and  sagacity  are  necessary  to  read  with  success  the  statistics  of 
tribunals,  for  the  documents  they  contain  are  very  complex  in  their 
nature,  and  almost  always  incomplete.'  .... 

*  What  a  mass  of  errors  have  we  not  accumulated  in  treating  of 
pauperism!  To  probe  this  leprosy  of  society  we  have  had  recourse 
to  lists  of  the  poor,  and  very  often  without  inquiring  if  these  lists 
were  complete  and  comparable  in  different  countries  or  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  country.     Real  poverty  is  nearly  always  very 

different  from  the  poverty  officially  returned In  Belgium  a 

man  wiU  enter  his  name  on  the  Ust  of  paupers  to  escape  serving  in 
the  civic  guard,  or  to  obtain  other  advantages,  without  receiving  a 
farthing  of  public  benevolence  *  [/  /] 

With  such  difBcnIties  in  the  way  of  exhibiting  fkirly,  and 
interpreting  truly,  statistical  facts,  arises  a  necessity  for  laying 
down  precautionary  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  to  whom  is 
confided  the  important  task  of  their  collection  and  registry  —  for 
checking  their  correctness  when  collected  —  and  for  their  legiti- 


• 
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mate  employment  in  aid  of  legislative  or  administrative  purposes. 
On  each  of  these  heads  M.  Quetelet  gives  us  a  letter  —  short, 
indeed,  and  somewhat  desultory ;  but  abounding  in  useful  and 
sensible  remarks.  Each  of  them  would,  in  fact,  require  a  trea- 
tise for  its  complete  illustration. 

A  fool  can  ask  questions,  but  only  a  wise  man  pertinent  ones ; 
and  it  often  takes  a  wiser  man  to  ask  than  to  answer.  After 
recommending  to  the  statist  a  due  and  ample  course  of  pre- 
paratory study  of  the  subject  in  hand,  our  author  goes  on  to 
observe,  on  the  collection  of  statistical  information :  — 

'  The  principal  considerations  which  should  guide  an  administration 
as  to  the  questions  to  be  asked  are  the  following  :  — 

'  1.  Only  ask  such  information  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  as 
you  are  sure  to  obtain. 

*  2.  Avoid  demands  which  may  excite  distrust,  and  wound  local 
interests  or  personal  susceptibility,  as  well  as  those  whose  utility  will 
not  be  sufficiently  appreciated. 

*  3.  Be  precise  and  clear,  in  ordpr  that  the  inquiries  may  be  every 
where  tinderstood  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the  answers  may  be 
comparable.  Adopt  for  this  uniform  schedules,  which  may  be  filled 
up  uniformly. 

*  4.  Collect  the  documents  in  such  a  way  that  verification  may  be 
possible. 

•'  •'  .  .  •'  ■•  •  • 

*  Simplicity  and  clearness  of  demand,  together  with  uniformity  in 
the  forms  to  be  filled  up,  are  essential  conditions  to  obtain  comparable 
results.  Without  them,  no  statistics  are  possible.  When  the  question 
relates  to  ages,  professions,  or  diseases,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  employ  classifications  perfectly  identical,  in  order  that  the  general 
information  may  be  compared  even  to  the  slightest  detail.  The  most 
perfect  unity  should  reign  throughout  the  whole.  It  is  to  establish  a 
unity  like  this  that  in  certain  States,  such  as  Belgium  and  Piedmont, 
central  commissions  have  been  formed  to  collect  and  arrange  the  dif- 
ferent elements  which  should  be  included  in  the  national  statistics. 
The  necessity  of  such  institutions  is  particularly  shown  when  we  see 
in  very  enlightened  countries  the  principal  departments  sometimes 
publish  very  different  numbers  to  express  the  same  things,  or  make 
classifications  which  render  comparison  impossible.'  (  TransL  pp.  196, 
197.) 

Not  to  secure  facility  for  the  verification  of  the  documents 
we  collect,  is  to  miss  one  of  the  princij^l  aims  of  the  science. 
Statistics  are  only  of  value  according  to  their  exactness,  without 
which  they  can  serve  but  to  establish  error.  Every  statistical 
document  requires  a  twofold  exnmination  —  a  moral  and  a  mate- 
rial one ;  the  former  being,  in  all  cases,  by  far  the  most  important, 
as  it  involves  the  inquiry  into  the  influence  under  which  it  has 
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been  collected^ — n  point  on  which  the  whole  colouring  of  the 
document  essentially  depends:  — 

'  During  the  war  of  independence*  the  United  States  carefully  mis- 
represented the  true  number  of  their  population :  they  exaggerated 
considerably  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  in  maritime  cities,  in  order 
to  put  the  enemy  on  the  wrong  scent  Assuredly  no  good  apprecia- 
tion of  the  American  population  could  be  founded  on  the  documents 
of  this  period.'    (  Transl  p.  202.) 

Every  statistical  document  ought  to  carry  on  the  face  of  it 
the  exceptions,  exemptions,  and  limitations,  under  which  its 
entries  arc  made.  In  respect  of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of 
it,  negligence  in  this  respect  may  amount  in  effect,  if  not  in  cul- 
pability, to  a  falsification. 

'  Thus,   by  means   of  official  numbers,    M.   Sarauw  pretended 
to  prove  that  in  the  island  of  St  Croix,  in  the  Danish  Antilles,  the 
mortality  of  the  black  slaves  was  less  than  that  of  white  men  even 
in  Europe ;  and  this  assertion  might  appear  so  much  the  more  im-  - 
posing,  as  M.  Sarauw  resided  in  the  island  in  question.' 

This  result  (which  was  arrived  at  in  good  faith)  rested  solely 
on  the  omission  of  negro  children  dying  before  attaining  their 
first  year  from  the  register  of  births,  such  children  being  exempt 
from  poll-tax^  and  therefore  their  omission  being  deemed  of  no 
importance. 

The  material  examination  of  statistical  documents  rests  chiefly 
on  the  internal  evidence  they  may  offer  of  self-consistency.  It 
is  singularly  aided  by  diagrams.  A  simple  line,  properly  laid 
down  from  a  consecutive  series  of  numbers,  by  what  b  called 
gntphical  projection,,  enables  us  to  appreciate  at  a  glance  the 
continuity  and  regular  progression  of  their  succession;  and, 
what  is  of  still  more  importance,  to  apprehend  correspondencies 
between  two  series  so  projected,  which'  often  afford  immediate 
conviction  of  a  relation  between  them,  such  as  the  most  subtle 
mind  would  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  without  such  aid.  They 
give  to  the  study  of  phenomena  the  same  advantage  which 
algebra  has  introduced  into  calculation  —  they  generalise  and 
allow  of  abstraction ;  and  they  enable  us  at  once  to  detect  and 
t)ften  to  rectify  errors  which,  if  undetected,  would  effect  mean 
results,  and  throw  every  thing  into  confusion.  We  are  glad  to 
fiiid  M.  Quetelet  strong  in  his  advocacy  of  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  series  of  observations ;  though  the  generality  of  French 
savans  affect,  very  unwisely,  to  despise  it  as  inconsistent  with 
tl:eir  notions  of  mathematical  rigour. 

There  is  nothing  more  indicative  of  a  man's  fitness  or  unfitness 
for  the  duties  of  a  legislator  and  a  statesman  than  his  manner  of 
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dealing  with  statistical  documents.  When  appealed  to,  as  they 
too  commonly  are,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  extreme  posi- 
tions, or  of  lending  support  to  party  views,  or  to  particular 
interests,  we  are  continually  reminded  of  the  doctrine  of  one  long 
accustomed  to  listen  to  such  arguments.  ^  Nothing  can  be  more 
^  fallacious  than  theories —  except  facts  1 '  Those  who  use  them 
in  this  manner  will  be  found  invariably  to  sin  against  truth  and 
common  sense  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways,  viz :  — 

*  1.  By  "  having  preconceived  ideas  of  the  final  result." 

*  2.  By  "  neglecting  the  numbers  which  contradict  the  result  they 
**  wish  to  obtain." 

'  3.  By  '*  incompletely  enumerating  causes,  and  only  attributing  to 
"  one  cause  what  belongs  to  a  concourse  of  many." 

*  4*  By  "  comparing  elements  which  are  not  comparable."  ' 

To  which  we  may  add  a  5th,  the  most  common  of  all  and  the 
most  inexcusable,  viz. :  singling  out  the  extreme  partial  results 
.  which  tell  on  the  side  to  be  defended,  and  ignoring  all  the  rest 

With  such  eclecticism  we  may  find  in  statistics  the  means  of 
defending  almost  every  position.     In  politics,  especially,  they 

*  Become  a  formidable  arsenal,  from  which  the  belligerent  parties 
may  alike  take  their  arms.  .  .  .  Some  figures,  thrown  with  assurance 
into  an  argument,  have  sometimes  served  as  a  rampart  iigainst  the 
most  solid  reasoning;  but  when  closely  examined,  their  weakness  and 
nullity  have  been  discovered.  Those  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
frightened  by  such  phantoms,  instead  of  looking  to  them  themselves, 

S refer  rather  to  accuse  the  science  than  to  confess  their  blind  credu- 
ty,  or  their  inability  to  combat  the  perfidious  arms  opposed  to  them. 

*  We  see  persons  profoundly  convinced  of  a  truth,  seek  to  establish 
it  directly  by  the  authority  of  figures,  and  give,  as  they  think,  a  ma- 
thematical demonstration.  However,  by  means  of  the  statistical 
documents  which  they  unskilfully  employ,  they  most  frequently  pro- 
duce an  opposite  eff*ect  to  that  which  they  desired.  Thus  we  cannot 
reasonably  doubt  that  enlightenment  contributes  to  man's  happiness, 
by  illuminating  his  intellect  and  fortifying  his  morals.  In  the  attempt 
to  demonstrate  this,  what  has  been  done  ?  It  has  been  thought  neces* 
sary  to  establish  that  the  number  of  crimes  is  inversely  as  the  number 
of  children  sent  to  school  —  as  if  the  number  of  crimes,  even  were  it 
known,  had  as  its  only  cause  the  greater  or  less  developement  of  the 
intellect ;  and  as  if  the  developement  of  intellect  were  measured  by 
the  number  of  children  sent  to  school.  What  has  been  the  result  of 
this  ?  It  has  been  found,  after  well  examining  statistical  documents, 
that  the  number  of  crimes  is  more  generally  in  a  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  sent  to  school,  than  in  the  inverse  proportion. 
The  conclusion  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was  at  first  desired  — 
a  new  error,  which  some  have,  with  the  same  levity,  admitted.' 
(7Va«5/.  p.214.)j 

The  necessary  incompleteness  c^  all  statistic^  documents  is 
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sometimes  urged  as  a  general  argument  against  trusting  im- 
plicitly to  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  The  'argument  is 
▼alid,  in  BO  far  as  we  have  reason  to  belieye  that  the  unenu- 
merated  cases  differ  systematically,  i,  e.j  in  some  essential 
point  of  classification,  firom  the  enumerated ;  so  as  to  render 
the  proportions  in  which  the  several  classes  are  represented  in 
the  returns  different  from  what  they  would  be  were  the  enu- 
meration complete.  But  granting  their  incompleteness — and 
granting  even  that  the  incompleteness  is  such  as  to  affect  inju- 
riously the  proportionate  numbers  in  classified  results — this  does 
not  preclude  the  drawing  of  many  sound  and  valuable  oondu- 
uons  from  such  dociunents,  if  only  we  are  assured  that  in 
comparing  similar  ones  for  several  successive  years,  or  under 
circumstances  otherwise  different,  the  same  causes  of  incom- 
pleteness prevailed  and  continued  to  affect  the  several  classes  in 
an  invariable  ratio. 

This  position  M.  Quetelet  illustrates  by  a  reference  to  the 
Criminal  Statistics  of  Belgium.  —  Prior  to  1830  the  official 
returns  gave  only  the  number  of  crimes  hnoum  and  prosecuted^ 
but  for  the  seven  years  from  1833  to  lv^39  they  included  also 
the  number  of  crimes  known,  but  which  were  not  prosecuted 
because  the  authors  were  unknown.  Now  it  was  found  that 
this  latter  number  proceeded  from  year  to  year  with  even  more 
regularity  than  that  of  crimes  prosecuted.  No  doubt,  therefore, 
the  number  of  crimes  altogether  unknown  to  justice,  could  it  have 
been  made  a  matter  of  re8:i8try,  would  have  presented  a  similar 
constancy.  Of  known  crimes  a^nst  person^  two-thirds  were 
regularly  prosecuted,  and  one-third  escaped,  the  authors  being 
undiscovered.  In  the  case  of  crimes  against  property  the  pro- 
portions were  reversed,  and  were  nearly  those  of  one-fourth  and 
th^e-fourths  ;  the  graver  crimes  being  those  most  sure  of 
detection.  On  the  whole  it  would  appeiur  from  these  records 
that  out  of  1154  crimes  annually  known  to  justice  in  Belcium, 
only  416,  or  little  more  than  one-third,  formed  subjects  of  pro- 
secution. Assuming,  then,  that  the  number  of  unknown  crimes 
is  equal  to  that  of  known  (this  would  hardly  be  admissible  for 
crimes  against  person),  the  amount  of  prosecuted  crimes  in  Bel- 
gium would  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  those  actually  committed. 

'  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  and  shall  never  know  whether  the 
crimes  on  which  the  tribunals  have  to  pass  judgment  form  the  sixth 
or  seventh  or  any  other  part  you  will  of  the  total  number  of  crimes. 
What  is  important  for  me  to  know  is  that  this  ratio  does  not  vary 
from  year  to  year.  On  this  hypothesis  I  can  judge  relativefy  whether 
one  year  has  produced  more  or  less  crimes  than  another.' 

Admitting  that  this  ratio  remains  invariable  from  year  to  year. 
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and  that  justice  pursues  criminals  with  the  same  activity,  two 
countries  or*  two  provinces  of  the  same  country  might  be  com- 
pared in  respect  of  morality.  But  as  the  latter  condition  almost 
certainly  does  not  hold  good  under  different  administrations,  it 
becomes  impossible,  from  the  official  returns  of  prosecutions, 
fairly  to  institute  such  a  comparison  between  nations,  even  should 
the  same  l^slation,  the  same  repression,  and  the  same  activity 
to  bring  criminals  to  justice,  subsists  If  the  result  be  made  to 
depend  on  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  condemnationsy  instead 
of  those  of  prosecutions^  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  trial  would 
alone  suffice  to  destroy  the  comparability  of  the  cases. 

'  We  know,  in  fact,  that  the  establishment  of  the  jury  in  Belgium 
has  doubled  the  number  of  acquittals.'   {Transl,  p.  227.) 

On  the  subject  of  Medical  Statistics,  M.  Quetelet  has  a  brief, 
digressive,  and  somewhat  pungent  letter,  and  presents  what 
must  be  confessed  to  be  rather  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  actual 
state  of  this  branch  of  the  general  subject. 

*  All  reasonable  roen/  he  says,  *  will,  I  think,  agree  on  this  point, 
that  we  must  inform  ourselves  by  observation,  collect  well  recorded 
facts,  render  them  rigorously  comparable  before  seeking  to  discuss 
them  with  a  view  of  declaring  their  relations,  and  methodically  pro« 
ceeding  to  the  appreciation  of  causes.  Instead  of  this  what  do  we 
see  ?  Observations  incomplete,  incomparable,  suspected,  heaped  up 
pell-mell,  presented  without  discernment,  or  arranged  so  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  of  the  fact  which  it  is  wished  to  establish ;  and  nearly 
always  it  is  neglected  to  inquire  whether  the  number  of  observations 
is  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence.' 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  impression  which  the  perusal  of  the 
generality  of  medical  books  and  dissertations  leaves  on  the 
mind.  The  fact  is,  that  in  a  science  like  medicine  the  statistical 
method  of  inquiry  is  not  the  most  natural  and  obvious.  Under 
circumstances  of  excessive  complication  in  any  line  of  research, 
and  more  especially  in  one  in  which  success  leads  so  directly  to 
celebrity  and  fortune,  men  usually  look  for  what  Bacon  terms 
*  instantise  luciferae,'  those  *  luminous  instances  '  where  the 
result  of  a  single  experiment,  the  striking  issue  of  a  novel  pro- 
cess, makes  its  way  at  once  to  the  inductive  instinct  without 
being  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason.  The  comparison  of 
multitude  with  multitude,  the  destruction  of  errors  by  mutual 
collision,  and  the  slow  emergence  of  truth  from  the  conflict  by 
its  outstanding  vitality,  belong  to  a  maturer  age  of  science  than 
that  in  which  medicine  had  its  origin  or  attained  its  present 
importance.     Yet  there  have  not  been  wanting  in  its  walks  men 
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of  philosophic  views,   who   have  both   seen  themselves  and 
recommended  to  others  this  course  of  procedure.* 

Neither  is  the  deficiency  so  absolute  as  M.  Quetelet's  ex- 
pressions would  lead  us  to  suppose.  So  far  at  least  as  the 
statistics  of  disease  are  concerned,  some  material  progress  maj 
be  reported.  Medical  science,  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  at  least 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  classifying  diseases  under 
more  or  less  general  heads  and  identifying  them  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  to  attribute  to  each  something  like  its  due 
share  in  contributing  to  the  total  annual  mortality.  This  is 
a  great  step.  It  enables  us  at  once  to  compare  the  prevalence 
of  particular  disorders  (in  that  degree  of  intensity  at  least  which 
leads  to  a  fatal  termination)  with  that  of  other  statistical 
elements  or  with  meteorological  registers,  and  so  to  work  our 
way  by  sure  though  perhaps  slow  d^rees  from  the  detection 
of  tendencies  in  some  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  food, 
habits,  &c  to  their  production,  up  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
proximate  or  remote  causes,  and  thus  to  devise  measures  of  an 
administrative  kind,  not  indeed  for  their  cure  in  particular  cnses, 
but  for  their  general  mitigation  and  possible  final  extinction  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  sea  scurvy) :  And  doubtless  much  greater  pro- 
gress  might  be  made  in  this  direction,  would  medical  practitioners 
agree  (or  were  it  made  incumbent  on  them  as  a  condition  of 
their  status)  to  forward  classified  returns  of  the  cases  under 
their  treatment  to  some  common  sanitary  centre, — the  form  of 
classification  and  nature  of  the  entries  to  be  prescribed  on 
uniform  and  well  considered  principles,  and  the  results  ai|thori- 


*  The  following  striking  passage  occurs  in  Dr.  Holland*s  '  Medical 
^  ^tes  and  Reflections/  : — 'A  very  especial  advantage  has  been  the 

*  application  of  numerical  methods  and  averages  to  the  history  of 
'  disease;  thereby  giving  it  the  same  progress  and  certainty  which 

*  belong  to  statistical  inquiry  on  other  subjects.     Averages  may  in 
'some  sort  be  termed  the  mathematics  of  medical  science.     The 

*  principle  is  one  singularly  effectual  in  obviating  the  difficulties  of 
'  evidence  already  noticed ;  and  the  success  with  which  it  has  been 

*  employed  of  late  by  many  eminent  observers  affords  assurance  of  the 

*  results  that  may  hereafter  be  expected  from  this  source.     Through 
'  medical  statistics  lies  the  most  secure  path  into  the  philosophy  of 

*  medicine.      The  inquiries  which  so  greatly  distinguish  M.  Louis 

*  as  a  pathologist  may  be  noted  as  eminent  examples  of  this  method, 

*  which  is  now  pursued  with  great  success  by  many  physicians  in  our 

*  country/ — On  Medical  Evidence^  voL  i.  p.  5. 

The  Dissertations  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  abound  with 
statistical  statements  well  coHected  and  ably  reasoned  on,  to  the 
attainment  of  most  important  results. 
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tatively  published  at  stated  intervals.  Publicity  indeed  is  the 
sine  qua  nan  of  statistical  science,  and  the  grand  condition  of  its 
useful  application,  not  merely  by  reason  of  the  openings  thereby 
aflforded  for  the  detection  of  error  and  the  exposure  of  unfairness 
of  registry,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence,  letting 
in  the  broad  good  sense  of  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  on  the 
subjects  themselves  abstractedly  presented  to  them,  —  than 
which  nothing  so  effectually  tends  to  clear  away  professional 
prejudices  and  errors,  and  to  bring  professions  themselves  (as 
every  profession  ought  to  be  brought,  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public)  under  the  watchful  inspection  of  its  laity. 

The  statistics  of  cure  are  necessarily  more  imperfect  than 
those  of  disease.  Excessive  difficulties  must  Ue  in  the  way  of 
tabulating  the  medical  treatment  of  cases  upon  anything  like 
uniform  and  intelligible  principles  of  classification  and  registry, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  particulars  to  be  embraced,  the  diffi- 
culty of  recognising  diseases  in  their  earlier  stages,  the  necessity 
of  continually  swerving  from  a  uniform  preconceived  system  of 
treatment  in  accommodation  to  age,  sex,  habits  of  life,  and  con- 
stitutional peculiarities — the  absurd  system  of  administering 
mixtures  of  mixtures  of  medicaments  so  as  to  render  it  next  to 
impossible  to  say  what  quantities  of  the  prima  medicamenta  have 
been  really  swallowed  —  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  causes 
which  conspire  to  render  medical  practice  tentative  and  uncer- 
tain, and  the  statements  of  its  degree  of  success  untrustworthy. 
Supposing  these  difficulties  overcomci  if  not  in  all,  yet  in 
selected  classes  of  disease ;  supposing  every  essential  particular 
intelligibly  registered,  and  the  result  candidly  stated,  it  has  still 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  registers  must  necessarily  exclude 
all  cases  in  which  nature  has  been  left  to  her  own  unaided 
resources,  and  nearly  all  in  which  the  natural  remedies  of  rest, 
regulated  diet,  ventilation,  cleanUness,  &c.  may  have  been  alone 
resulted  to»  It  would  require  a  physician  of  no  common  for- 
bearance to  abstain  in  fifty  out  of  each  hundred  cases  from  the 
VLn^  of  all  active  medicines — and  of  no  common  candour  and 
defiance  of  profc^aional  censure  to  declare  that  he  had  done  so, 
and  to  put  on  record  th^  failures  of  this  line  of  treatment. 

*  To  judge/  says  IVL  Quetelet,  'of  the  advantages  which  tberapeutics 
may  present,  wi^  must  commence  by  inquiring  what  would  become  of 
a  man  afflicted  with  such  a  malady  if  abandoned  to  the  force  of  nature 
only*  P^rUapi  wi3  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  in  doubtful  and 
difHcult  cases  it  is  better  to  give  up  the  patient  to  the  efibrts  of  nature 
than  to  ti*t:  remeiliei^  of  art,  confining  ourselves  to  the  use  of  a  careful 
tM^U  Dijlei-t^nt  kuAs  of  treatment  have  less  influence  on  mortality 
than  is  generally  su imposed.  A  respected  and  learned  man^  Dr.  Haw- 
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kins,  thus  expresses  himself: — ''A  Mend  to6k  private  notes  on  the 
**  comparative  mortality  under  three  doctors  in  a  hospitaL  The  one 
**  was  eclectic^  the  second  pursued  the  expectant  system,  and  the  third 
**  the  tonic  regimen.  The  mortality  was  the  same ;  but  the  duration 
**  of  indisposition,  the  character  of  the  convalescence,  and  the  chances 
"  of  relapse  very  different."  Thus  the  mortality  was  the  same.  We 
might  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  the  documents  collected  in  the 
principal  hospitals  of  Europe:  the  mortality  varies  between  very 
narrow  limits,  and  depends  more  on  the  general  maintenance  and 
supervision  of  the  hospitals,'  [de  la  tenue  des  h6pitaux, — most  incor^ 
rectly  translated  'on  the  principals  of  the  hospitals*]  'than  on  the 
therapeutic  means  employed.  ....  Did  J[  not  fear  being  taxed  with 
exaggeration^  I  should  say  that  a  good  administration  saves  more 

fatients  in  hospitals  than  the  science  of  the  most  skilful  doctors.' 
TransL  p.  235.) 

We  have  just  hod  occasion  to  notice  a  serious  mistranslationy 
throwing  upon  an  individual  the  responsibility  of  the  general 
success  or  failure  of  an  establishment,  contrary  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  original  French,  and  we  wish  it 
had  been  possible  for  us  to  conclude  this  article  without  further 
remark  on  the  manner  in  which  the  translator  of  the  work 
before  us  has  executed  his  task.  It  is  full  of  such  misrenderinffs, 
which  betray  a  palpable  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the 
original,  issuing  in  expressions  which  are  neither*  French,  En- 
glish, nor  sense.  Thus  we  have  '  revoquer  en  doute '  (to  call  in 
question)  continually  rendered  by  *  to  rev<Jte  in  doubt  (p.  2.  &c.) ; 

*  exceptionnei*  (p.  18.)  is  rendered  by  exceptionable;  *  temps 
«  affreux^  shocking  weather  (p.  23.),  by  *  frightful  times  ;^  *  nun 

*  destSy  moderate  (p.  28.),  by  *  modest;*  * parties^"^  (p.  34.),  games^ 
by  Sports;*  ^lunettes*  (telesoopes),  by  ^lunettes;*  * hasardes* 
(precarious),  *  by  *  hazarded;^  *  siecles*  (Ages),  by  *  centuries,*  — 
the  definite  for  the  indefinite  sense, — giving  an  almost  puerile 
air  to  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs :    '  Our  planet  is  but  a 

<  Tery  secondary  body,  a  grain  of  dust  lost  in  immensity,  and 

<  yet  centuries  have  been  required  to  bring  it  to  the  state  in 
'  which  we  now  see  it*  (P.  133.)  In  p.  147.  we  have  the 
idiomatic  phrase,  *On  aurait  lieu  de  plaindre  im  pays'  (a 
country  would  be  to  be  pitied),  perverted  into,  *  He  would  have 

*  to  complain  of  a  country.*     Again  (p.  228.)  we  have  *  all  tn- 

*  distinctly  {indistinctementy  indiscriminately)  collect  statistics,  but 

*  some  connde  their  results  to  their  memories,  others  to  paper ; 

*  some  even  collect  them  unwittingly,  like  M.  Jourdain  does 
^  prose,'  {*  comme  M.  Jourdain ^tiati  de  la  prose,') — as  Moliere's 
M.  Jouroain  (with  whom  we  should  have  thought  every  one 
at  all  conversant  with  the  lai^uage  must  be  familiar)  used  to 
make  prose.^ 
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*Who  Cftn  affirm/  says  the  translator,  'that  this  principle' 
(the  law  of  gravity)  *  is  not  a  particular  case  of  a  much  more 

*  general  law,  or  that  the  results  deduced  from  it  are  not  values 

*  sufficiently  approximative,  since  the  neglected  quantities  are 

*  not  appreciable  in  the  present  state  of  science.'  M.  Quetelet's 
expression  is,  '  ne  sont  pas  des  valeurs  suffisamment  approxima- 

*  tives  pour  que  les  quantit&  n^glig^cs  ne  soient  pas  appretiables,' 
&C.,  (are  not  mere  approximations,  sufficiently  suchy  however, 
that  the  quantities  neglected  shall  be  inappreciable,  &c.)  Ob- 
vious errors,  and  misprints  too,  in  the  original,  are  transferred 
uncorrected  into  the  translation.  Thus,  in  p.  81.,  we  have  the 
important  and  mischievous  misprint -•()!  instead  of  O'l  twice 
repeated.  M.  Quetelet,  with  the  usual  laxity  of  a  foreigner,  is 
privileged  to  misspell  our  English  names,  but  it  does  not  become 
an  English  writer  on  Probabilities  to  acquiesce  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  honoured  name  of  Stirling  into  Stierling.  We 
must  add,  too,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  French  metrical 
system  used  in  the  original  is  converted  into  British  equivalents 
in  the  translation  is  such  as  to  interfere  materially  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  purport.     Thus,  in  the  table  of  the  limit- 

•  ing  heights  of  giants,  tall  and  short  men,  and  dwarfs,  in  p.  103., 
the  limits  are  given  in  the  original  to  millimetres,  while  in  the 
translation  they  are  stated  only  to  the  nearest  inch,  and  that  in 
one  instance  erroneously.  We  notice  these  blemishes,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  cavil,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  removed  in  a 
subsequent  edition. 

The  letters  on  the  use  of  statistics  to  the  administration  and 
on  the  ulterior  prospects  of  this  branch  of  science,  though  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  contain  anything  very  new  or  striking, 
yet  come  opportunely  at  a  period  like  the  present,  when  vast 
changes,  both  legislative  and  economical,  are  in  progress,  and 
when  opportunities  are  lapsing  of  seizing  in  transitu  results 
which  will  one  day  be  most  valuable  for  future  comparison. 
Steam,  railroads,  and  free-trade  principles  are  making  such 
inroads  into  all  that  used  to  be  considered  fixed  or  slowly 
alterable,  that  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  interest  to  have  secured 
points  of  departure  in  the  new  career  which  opens  on  society. 

*  Statists  should  be  eager  to  register,  from  this  time  forward,  all 
the  facts  which  may  assist  in  the  study  of  this  vast  transformation  in 
the  social  body,  which  is  in  process  of  accomplishment 

'  A  government  in  modifying  its  laws,  especially  its  financial  laws, 
should  collect  with  core  documents  necessary  to  prove,  at  a  future 
state,  whether  the  results  obtained  have  answered  their  expectation. 
Zmws  are  made  and  repealed  with  such  precipitation  that  it  is  most 
frequently  imvossible  to  study  their  influence* 
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These  words  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  They 
point  to  an  evil  Mrhose  tendency  is  to  degrade  social  policy  from 
the  list  of  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment  to  the  rank 
of  an  empirical  art.  Avant  nam  le  Cakos  I  Apres  nous  le  Deluge  ! 
should  be  the  motto  of  that  statecraft  which,  under  a  momentary 
sense  of  pressure  from  those  whom  even  the  uneasiness  of  change 
makes  restless  and  impatient,  urges  on  the  social  movement 
faster  than  a  sound  philosophy  can  count  the  revolutions  of  its 
mechanism  or  register  the  work  accomplished ;  or  of  that  which, 
by  the  simultaneous  alteration  of  every  condition,  makes  the 
separate  estimation  of  any  single  effect  hopelessly  impracticable. 

ERRATUM. 

The  Reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  following  Erratum  in  our  Article  on  the 
Kosmos  of  Baron  von  Humboldt,  Ed. Rev.  No.  dxxv.  p.  194.  line  19.  —  For  minuU 
read  hamr,     A  very  exaggerated  impression  is  conveyed  by  the  passage  as  it  stands. 


Art.  II. — History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.     By  the 
Kev.  Charles  Merivale.     2  vols.     London:  1850. 

"Y^^E  have  read  these  volumes  with  great  pleasure^  and  we 
close  them  with  even  greater  expectation.  They  comprise 
the  period  that  intervened  between  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Triumvirate  and  the  death  of  Csesar,  and  are  the  first  instalment 
of  a  work  which^  from  the  specimen  now  afforded  of  it,  promises 
to  fill  up  a  void  in  our  historical  literature.  For,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  prominence  of  the  language  and  history  of  Kome  as 
oi^ans  of  education,  although  libraries  have  been  written  upon 
them,  and  proficiency  in  them  is  rewarded  by  college-prizes  and 
fellowships,  even  although  the  University  of  Oxford  enforces 
the  reading  of  Cicero  and  discourages  the  reading  of  Burke,  we 
have  at  present  in  our  language  no  complete  or  satis&ctory 
account  of  Bome  and  her  institutions,  —  especially  in  their 
transition  state.  Mr.  Merivale  is  indeed  debarred,  by  several 
causes,  from  the  advantage  of  novelty  in  his  theme;  but  he 
compensates  for  the  want  of  it  by  his  original  and  comprehen- 
sive manner  of  dealing  with  this  vast  and  varied  subject 

We  admit  that  nmch  has  been  done  to  his  hands.  For 
centuries  the  scholar,  the  lawyer,  and  the  statesman  have 
laboured  in  this  field.  No  armoury  is  better  furnished,  no 
trophies  have  been  more  sedulously  cherisheo,  than  those  of  the 
Roman  woithies.  From  them  the  man  of  action  and  the  man 
of  speculation  have  alike  derived  their  models  of  valour,  policy, 
and  philosophy.    Three  great  schools  of  philology, — the  Italian, 
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the  French,  and  the  German, — hare  successively  explored  the 
mines  of  Roman  learning.  The  name  of  Justinian  is  still 
anthoritative  in  courts  of  law ;  and  the  name  of  Caesar  is  almost 
synonymous  with  that  of  sovereign.  Still  there  was  room  for 
a  history  of  Bome,  both  absolutely  as  regards  the  subject  itself, 
and  relatively  as  regards  the  demands  of  the  present  age.  Mr. 
lierivale  appears  to  have  discerned  both  the  need  for  such  a 
woric  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  competently 
executed. 

No  one  can  have  looked  into  that  agreeable  miscellany  of 
scholarship,  the  'Arundines  Cami,'  without  becoming  aware 
that  Mr.  Merivale  possesses  one  qualification  at  least  for  an 
historian  of  the  Romans  —  an  intimate  acqusdntance  with  their 
language  and  literature.  We  do  not  rate  very  highly  mere 
elegance  in  Latin  versification.  It  is  frequently  an  accomplish- 
ment dearly  bought  But  in  Latin  composition,  as  in  every 
other  art,  there  is  a  degree  of  excellence  which  few  persons 
attain,  yet  which,  when  attained,  amounts  to  a  power,  and 
should  be  estimated  accordingly.  Cowper  thought  *Vinney 
*  Bourne'  as  good  a  poet  as  Tibullus;  Buchanan  and  Gray 
wrote  Latin  verses  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Virgil  or 
Ovid;  and  it  was  from  Addison's  hexameters  that  Boileau 
first  learned  the  English  were  no  longer  ignorant  barbarians. 
Mr.  Merivale's  translations  need  not  shrink  from  comparison 
with  any  productions  of  the  kind ;  and  the  mastery  over  Latin 
idiom  which  they  display  has  been  of  no  small  service  to  tlie 
Roman  historian.  His  *  History  of  the  Augustan  Age,'  published 
some  years  ago,  attracted  less  notice  than  it  deserved  It  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  educational  treatises,  of  which  the  public  had 
become  weary.  But  it  contains  the  most  satisfactory  account 
of  Rome  under  its  first  emperor,  and  was  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  more  extensive  work  he  has  now  entered  upon  with  maturer 
insights  and  researches. 

Rome,  which  absorbed  into  itself  the  annals  and  civilisation 
of  the  ethnic  world,  and  which  was  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  extent  than  for  the  duration  of  its  empire,  has  transmitted 
no  complete  history  of  its  own  revolutions.  Fortune,  indeed, 
in  this  respect,  has  been  singularly  capricious.  Its  great  native 
annalists  have  either  perished  utterly  or  been  preserved  only  in 
fragments ;  and  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  its  modem 
historians  have  either  left  their  works  imperiect,  or  treated  only 
of  particular  eras  of  the  commonwealth  or  the  empire.  What 
remains  to  us  of  Livy  is  littie  more  than  a  portico  to  the  courts 
and  adytum  of  his  entire  work.  And  this  remnant,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  is  precisely  the  portion  we 
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ooald  best  have  spared,  if  hj  such  a  sacrifice  we  might  recover  his 
later  decades.  For  Livy  was  an  indiffereDt  archieologist,  and 
imperfectly  understood  the  character  of  the  regal  period  and  the 
patrician  aristocracy.  He  confounded  the  tribunes  of  the  fourth 
century  with  the  demagc^es  of  the  eighth,  and  viewed  the 
stru^le  between  the  permanence  of  caste  and  the  progress  of  the 
commons  through  the  medium  of  his  Pompeian  prejudices.  But 
he  possessed,  in  higher  measure  than  any  other  Boman  chronicler, 
the  faculty  of  relating  what  he  had  himself  heard  and  seen ; 
and  his  opportunities  for  both  oral  and  personal  information 
were  unusually  favourable.  He  had  access  to  the  libraries,  the 
archives,  and  the  society  of  all  the  leading  families  in  Rome. 
He  was  intimate  with  Asinius  PoUio,  and  he  was  caressed  by 
Augustus.  A  native  of  Cisalpine  G^ul,  his  grandfather  may 
have  beheld  the  Cimbric  columns  defiling  upon  the  Raudian 
plains;  his  father  may  have  conversed  with  one  of  Sulla's 
centurions,  fresh  from  the  Pontic  wars ;  and  the  historian  him- 
self have  listened  to  some  '  ancient  citizen  of  Verona'  or  Padua, 
recountine  Caoaar's  canvass  of  the  Cisalpine  towns  in  b.  c.  52,  or 
the  breatUass  suspense  which  attended  his  passage  of  the  Ru- 
bicon three  years  i^terwards.  For  the  social  and  civil  wars,  for 
Catilina's  conspiracy,  for  the  tribunate  of  Clodius,  and  for  every 
scene  of  the  great  revolutionary  drama  between  Pharsalia  and 
Actium,  Livy  unmutilated  would  be  for  Roman  history  what 
Clarendon  is  for  English, — an  unsafe  guide  but  an  incomparable 
companion.  Nor  is  Livy  alone  imperfect.  Tacitus  forsakes. ns 
just  as  we  most  need  his  assistance, — at  the  close  of  one  dynasty 
and  before  the  establishment  of  another.  The  era  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines,  which,  from  its  ^  containing  a  succession  of  five 
'  good  princes,'  Horace  Walpole  calls  ^  the  most  remarkable 
*  period  of  the  world,'  is  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  the 
<  Augustan  historians,'  or  dimly  reflected  in  scattered  inscrip- 
tions, obscure  laws,  and  declining  literature.  The  epitomists 
are  too  brief;  the  panegyrists  too  faithless;  the  Greek  writers, 
like  Dion,  never  apprefa^ded  the  Roman  character;  Plutarch's 
Lives  are  the  Waverley  Novels  of  antiquity,  and  Suetonius, 
where  he  is  not  o(»Toborated  by  Tacitus,  is  about  as  good 
authority  for  facts  and  motives  as  the  Standard  at  the  present 
day  is  for  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet.  Modem  scholars, 
again,  have  either  been  mere  antiquaries  like  Lipsius,  or,  in 
our  country,  at  least  with  the  brilliant  exceptions  of  Gibbon 
and  Arnold,  unequal  to  the  task.  But  the  master-work  of 
Gibbon  records  the  decline,  and  not  the  establishment  of  the 
empire :  Arnold  did  not  live  to  complete  the  structure  he  was 
nosing    upon    Niebuhr's    foundations;    Middleton's    'Life    of 
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*  Cicero'  is  an  extravagant  eulogy,  in  which  whatever  w  good  is 
borrowed  from  Bellendenus;  and  the  complete  histories  of 
Hooke*  and  Ferguson  are  generally  found  in  all  libranes,  and 
as  generally  avoided  by  all  readers. 

Mr.  Merivale,  therefore,  has  entered  a  field  in  which  he  has 
no  rival,  and  scarcely  a  competent  predecessor.     There  is,  how- 
ever, a  latent  disadvantage  in  his  subject  on  which  he  may  not 
have  reckoned,  and  of  which — as  partially  affecting  ourselves, 
also,  as  his  critics — we  will  endeavour  to  dispose  at  once.  ^  Most 
liberally  educated  persons  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
general  outlines  of  Roman  history.     Many  persons  ifvill,  there- 
fore, not  unnaturally  presume  that  the  whole  case  (bo  to  speak) 
has  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  that  the  last  investigator  of  it 
can,  at  best,  present  them  rather  with  a  new  form  than  with 
new  matter.     We  believe  this  to  be  a  delusion ;  and  we  will 
iUustrate  the  grounds  of  our  belief  by  a  familiar  example.     Not 
many  months  back,  a  reader,  of  average  information,  would  have 
felt  himself  insulted  if  his  knowledge  of  the  English  revolution 
of  1688  had  been  called  in  questfen.     ^  Am  I  <Mgnorant  as 

*  "  dirt," '  he  might  have  replied,  *  to  be  deemed  unversed  in  this 
'  period  ?  Have  I  not  read  Hume,  and  Lingard,  and  Sir  James 
'  Mackintosh,  that  I  should  be  unacquainted  with  Monmouth's 

*  execution  and  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops,  with  the  ^'  Bloody 

*  "Assize,"  and  the  rumours  of  the  "Warming-pan"?'  Yet, 
in  spite  of  Hume  and  other  adjuncts,  how  many  —  or,  rather, 
how  few  —  of  our  readers  will  scruple  to  confess  that  they  have 
derived  fresh  insights  into  this  momentous  period  from  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay?  Supposing  that  such  can  possibly  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  any  chapter  of  English  history, — how  much  more  pro- 
bable is  it  that  we  may  have  something'  yet  to  learn  of  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  1  Indeed,  if  ever  the  great  problems  of  any  period 
have  been  overlooked,  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  problems  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth  at  the  era  of  its  decline  and  trana- 
tion  to  monarchy.  Every  schoolboy  can  tell  that  Sulla  cut  the 
throats  of  the  Samnites,  and  Cicero  changed  his  politics ;  that 
Pompeius  was  an  artful  but  unsuccessful  intriguer,  and  Cato 
an  honest  but  impracticable  statesman ;  that  one  Csssar  was 
killed  in  the  Capitol,  and  that  another  Ciesar  established  the 
empire.  So  much  he  may  learn  from  Pinnock's  Catechism. 
But  why  Sulla  butchered  the  Italians,  or  Cicero  turned  con- 
servative,—what  motives  whetted  the  daggers  of  both  his 
partisans  and  his  opponents  against    Julius,  •*-  and  by  what 

♦  We  beg  pardon  of  the  Editor  of  Lynam's  *  History  of  the  Roman 

*  Emperors,'  just  published :  we  see  by  his  preface  that  he  classes 
together  Gibbon  and  Hooke  as  two  great  historians. 
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series  of  measures  Augustas  founded  the  Imperial  system,  — 
these  are  questions  to  which  neither  Middleton  nor  Hooke  fur- 
nish an  answer.  And  these^  moreover,  are  question^  lying  on 
the  very  surface  of  the  great  Roman  revolution, — the  steps  of 
its  transition,  —  the  contortions  of  its  long  agony  through  a 
century  of  convulsion.  Much  more  momentous  problems  are 
involved  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  republic,  —  problems 
whose  solution  determined  not  only  the  later  destinies  of  Pa- 
gandom, but  eventually  affected  also,  by  remote  impulse  or 
immediate  contact,  the  institutions  of  Christendom  itself.  We 
shall  presently  follow  Mr.  Merivale  in  his  discussion  of  some  of 
these  questions.  But  we  may  remark,  in  thb  place,  that  the 
history  of  Borne  exhibits,  on  a  broad  scale,  many  theories  of 
modem  date  and  experiment; — such,  for  example,  as  poor-laws, 
colonisation,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  government  of 
dependencies,  and  the  combination  of  local  with  central  admini- 
stration. There  were,  indeed,  organic  differences — besides  those 
which  a  purer  religion  has  introduced — between  the  prindpies 
and  feelings  of  the  Roman  and  the  Christian  world.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  expect  strict  analogies,  or  even  available  prece- 
dents ;  but  we  may  obtain  from  the  comparison  some  pertinent 
suggestions,  and,  at  least  for  a  while,  indulge  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  state  of  society  which  embraced  and  pervaded,  for 
many  centuries,  the  most  civilised  portion  of  mankind. 

The  following  extract  exhibits  the  proposed  design  and  extent 
of  Mr.  Merivale's  work :  — 

*  As  the  people  became  gradually  aware  that  the  great  revolution 
of  the  social  war  had  brought  with  it  more  good  and  less  evil  than 
had  been  anticipated,  the  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  metropolis  to 
the  distant  provinces  lost  the  character  of  an  inconsistency  and  ano- 
maly in  the  constitution.  Local  prejudices  died  away  in  the  familiar 
contemplation  of  the  vastness  of  the  empire,  and  the  mutual  relation- 
ship of  its  several  members.  The  mind  of  the  nation  expanded  to 
the  conception  of  infusing  unity  of  sentiment  into  a  body  which  was 
wielded  by  a  single  effort  and  from  a  common  centre.  One  after 
another  there  arose  political  crises,  which  demanded  the  central  com- 
bination of  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  a  single  hand.  The  success 
of  each  experiment  became  an  argument  for  its  repetition,  till  the 
idea  of  submission  to  the  permanent  rule  of  one  man  first  ceased  to 
shock,  and  was  finally  hailed  with  acclamation.  The  monarchy  was 
at  first  veiled  under  the  old  republican  forms.  Gradually  the  veil 
was  dropped.  Lastly,  the  theory  of  a  republic  was  dismissed  from 
men's  minds,  and  fell  into  the  same  oblivion  into  which  its  real  forces 
had  already  sunk.  Under  the  supremacy  of  a  single  ruler  all  varieties 
of  class  became  merged  together ;  and  when  the  citizens  ceased  to  be 
discriminated  among  one  another,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  main- 
taining distinctions  between  the  constituent  races  of  which  the  em- 
pire was  composed. 
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'  The  task  to  which  the  following  pages  are  deyoted  is  that  of 
tracing  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  nation,  together  with  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  ideas  of  unity  and  monarchy^  from  the  last  dajs  of  the 
repuhlic  to  the  era  of  Constantine.  We  commence  with  a  period 
when  the  senate  still  fondly  imagined  that  the  government  of  the 
world  was  the  destined  privilege  of  one  conquering  race, —  that  its 
life-source  was  enshrined  in  the  curia  of  Romulus  and  Camillus.  The 
point  at  which  our  review  may  appropriately  terminate  is  the  day 
when  the  civilised  world  received  its  laws  and  religion  from  the 
mouth  of  an  autocrat,  whose  sole  will  transferred  the  seat  of  evipire 
without  a  shock  from  the  sacred  circle  of  the  seven  hills  to  a  village 
on  the  Bosporus.' 

The  great  catastrophe  of  modem  history  is  the  French  re- 
Tolution  of  1789  :  the  great  crisis  of  the  ethnic  world  was  the 
revolution  which  converted  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  an 
empire.  Among  many  points  in  common,  these  memorable  con^ 
summations  of  their  respective  eras  have  one  prominent  feature 
of  resemblance — the  long  duration  of  the  struggle.  The  con- 
yulsions  which  shook  down  the  Capet  dynasty  still  reverberate, 
and  even  still  at  times  explode  in  Europe  after  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years.  The  undulations  of  the  Roman  earthquake  continued 
to  be  felt  for  a  century  after  the*  tribunate  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
were  not  completely  lulled  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  assign  a  period  more  eventful,  or 
a  revolution  more  important,  ths^  the  era  comprised  in  Mr. 
Merivale's  present  volumes.  The  age  was  fruitful  in  great 
men ;  his  work,  therefore,  properly  abounds  in  portraiture. 
The  revolution  was  dramatic  in  its  career,  and  epic  in  its  con- 
tinuity ;  these  volumes  present  us  accordingly  with  diversified 
and  vivid  scenes  in  combination  with  an  organic  unity  of  result 
and  purpose;  and,  lastly,  the  'great  mutations'  affected  not 
Rome  alone,  but  mankind  at  large,  so  that  our  interest  in  the 
story  is  political  and  universal,  not  merely  personal  and  national. 
To  Rome,  indeed,  alone  among  the  governments  of  antiquity  was 
vouchsafed  the  boon  of  a  political  metempsychosis.  It  was 
powerful  as  a  kingdom,  progressive  as  a  commonwealth  and 
tor  centuries  steadfast  as  an  empire.  With  no  blameable  enthu- 
siasm even  in  its  declining  age,  one  of  its  latest  and  not  its  worst 
poet  adverted  to  this  chimicteristic  of  its  fortune — 

*  Blud  te  reparat  quod  cetera  regna  resolvit : 
Ordo  renasceudi  est  crescere  posse  malis  ;* 

So  sang  Claudius  Rutilius  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  empire  was  not  unfrequently  identified,  by 
both  Pagan  and  Christian  writers,  with  the  duration  of  the 
world.  We  will  now,  partly  under  Mr.  Merivale's  guidance, 
partly  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  briefly  trace  the 
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steps  and  phenomena  of  the  revolution,  which,  ostentatiously 
abjuring  the  name  of  king,  brought  about  a  return  to  monarchy. 

Two  principles,  in  active  antagonism  to  each  other,  had  pre- 
vuled  from  the  very  dawn  of  the  commonwealth.  The  one,  com-^ 
mon  to  Borne  and  to  the  Greek  republics,  tended  to  isolate  the 
State  from  its  neighbours,  and  the  ruling  from  the  subject  class 
of  citizens :  the  other,  peculiar  to  the  Roman  people,  impelled 
them,  from  time  to  time,  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  city  to 
strangers,  and  finally  to  include  in  a  strong,  but  equal  embrace, 
the  various  races  they  had  subdued.  The  principle  of  isolation, 
in  the  course  of  seven  centuries,  assumed  various  forms :  that  of 
expansion  was  forced  upon  the  State  by  its  constant  wars  and 
successive  conquests.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Etruscan 
dynasty  of  the  Tarquins — for  nothing  but  the  urgency  of  a 
theory  could  have  made  Niebuhr  regard  this  dynasty  as  Latin 
— the  patrician  oligarchy  pushed  the  system  of  exclusion  to  its 
extreme  consequences.  They  denied  to  the  men  who  won  their 
battles  a  seat  in  their  councils.  They  treated  the  plebeian 
leaders,  Priscan  or  Alban  nobles  by  birth  or  heritage,  with  the 
same  jealous  arr(^nce  which  the  Venetian  oligarchy  displayed 
towaids  all  citizens  not  enrolled  in  the  Golden  Book ;  and  they  re- 
garded the  plebeian  body  as  an  assemblage  of  serfs,  whose  mur- 
murs were  mutiny,  and  whose  petitions  were  to  be  answered  by 
the  scourge  imd  the  gaol.  These  were  the  palmy  days  of  isola- 
tion. The  secession  of  the  Commons,  and  its  immediate  conse- 
quence the  appointment  of  the  Tribunes,  were  the  first  act  of 
expansion.  From  this  source  gradually  flowed  all  those  great 
and  comprehensive  measures  which,  under  the  several  titles  of 
the  Publilian,  Terentian,  Licinian,  and  Horatian  laws,  broke 
down  the  barriers  of  caste  and  combined  the  Oscan  and  Sabel- 
lian  aristocracy,  and  the  Latin  commonalty  into  the  Roman 
nation.  Nor  were  the  rights  of  citizenship  alone  extended; 
the  longevity  of  the  State  was  also  secured.  In  the  course 
of  seven  centuries  the  Italians  became  one  nation.  In  a 
few  generations  more  the  Roman  standards  were  planted  at 
York,  Buda,  and  Alexandria.  The  extremes  of  barbarism  and 
civilisation  were  led  to  converge.  The  hunter  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  the  dusky  borderers  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Euphrates, 
met  on  common  ground  in  the  Roman  forum ;  and  the  laws 
and  language  of  the  capital  were  uniformly  obeyed  or  partially 
adopted  by  the  most  opposite  varieties  of  mankind.  But  this 
second  stage  in  the  progress  of  expansion  demands  a  few  words 
for  itself. 

*  What  was  the  cause,'  says  Tacitus,  ^  of  the  fall  of  the  Lace- 
*  dtemonians  and  Athenians,  but  that,  powerful  as  they  were  in 
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*  armsy  they  spurned  their  subjects  as  aliens?'  The  policy  of 
Rome  towards  its  subjects,  if  not  always  seasonable  and  spon- 
taneous, was  more  prudent.  At  the  close  of  the  great  Latin  war 
in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  it  incorporated  the  communities 
of  Latium:  it  invented  degrees  of  the  franchise  by  which  its 
dependents  were  gradually  trained  to  the  knowledge  and  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights.  Successful  generals,  at  a  later  period,  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  rewarding  their  adherents  with  this 
precious  boon.  Fidelity  to  the  State  constituted  a  claim  to  its 
immunities  which  were  the  more  graciously  conceded,  as  the 
benefits  of  incorporation  were  more  sensibly  perceived.  What 
was  refused  to  armed  claimants  was  granted  to  vanquished 
suppliants,  and  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  the  whole  of  Italy 
had  received  the  full  freedom  of  Rome.  Even  Sulla  forwarded 
the  work  of  amalgamation.  His  opponents,  the  Marians,  had 
thrown  open  the  thirty-five  tribes :  and  to  counterpoise  the  new 
voters  from  Samnium  and  Etruria,  the  champion  of  the  oligarchy 
enrolled  a  multitude  of  soldiers  and  even  slaves  on  the  civic 
registers.  The  course  of  expansion  had  converted  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  into  the  capital  of  the  Italian  peninsula ;  and 
the  lists  of  the  census  were  swelled  with  thousands  of  citizens 
whose  interests  became  every  year  more  nearly  identified  with 
the  welfare  of  the  republic 

The  change,  however,  though  beneficial  to  the  empire,  was 
immediately  detrimental  to  Rome  itself.     *  The  introduction  of 

*  the  Italian  element  into  the  constitution,'  says  Mr.  Merivale, 

*  had  not,  as  was  apprehended,  the  efiect  of  Italianising  Rome. 
'  Nevertheless,  from  this  time  the  denationalisation  of  Rome  be- 

*  gan,  though  we  must  look  to  another  quarter  for  its  origin.'  In 
spite  of  the  successive  enlargements  which  the  constitution  had 
received,  it  always  remained  essentially  municipal :  and  the  basis 
of  a  municipium  wa^  too  narrow  for  a  colossal  and  growing  empire. 
The  very  forms  of  public  business  which  had  sufficed  while  the 
domain  of  Rome  was  bounded  by  theAnio  and  the  Liris,  were  at 
once  cumbersome  and  feeble  in  a  State  which  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Mount  Taurus.  The  solemn  sanctions  of  a  religion 
which  inspired  a  few  thousand  citizens  with  awe  and  pride,  were 
subjects  of  ridicule  rather  than  of  reverence  to  millions  of  pro- 
vincials of  dissimilar  creeds.  A  broader  and  more  vital  principle 
of  unity  was  demanded  than  could  be  found  in  either  the  ponti<* 
fical  books  or  the  rules  of  the  ten  tables.  Nor  were  the  nobler 
portions  of  the  old  constitution  alone  at  variance  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  age.  The  population  of  Rome,  from  various  causes, 
was  irretrievably  debased ;  and  its  debasement  had  been  accele- 
rated by  the  sudden  infusion  of  fresh  blood  into  the  tribes. 
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without  the  concurrent  application  of  such  le^l  or  moral  checks 
as  might  haye  purified,  while  they  multiplied,  the  mass  of  free 
dtizens.  Isolation  bad  been  broken  down :  amalgamation  had 
been  extensively  applied :  but  a  further  principle  of  adjustment 
between  the  old  and  the  new  was  still  wanting.  We  borrow 
from  Mr.  Merivale  a  description  of  the  hybrid  populace,  which, 
after  the  Social  War,  flocked  to  the  city  and  impeded  by  their 
venality  and  turbulence  the  business  of  the  forum. 

^  The  city  became  from  henceforth  the  common  resort  of  all  that 
was  neediest  and  vilest  in  the  suburban  population.  There  grew  up 
a  multitude  of  reckless  adventurers,  eager  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
demagogues  of  any  party,  controlling  the  elections  by  corruption  or 
violence,  obstructing  the  peaceful  march  of  public  affairs,  rendering 
law  impotent  and  justice  impracticable.  Conscious  of  their  strength 
and  services,  these  hordes  of  hungry  barbarians  claimed  and  obtained 
subsistence  from  the  State.  They  quartered  themselves  on  the 
government,  which  was  compelled  to  feed  them  by  a  tax  on  the  indus- 
try of  the  provinces.  The  misfortune  or  error  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  day'  —  Mr.  Merivale  might  have  said  of  the  statesmen  of  anti- 
quity universally —  May  in  their  not  discovering  some  system  by 
which  the  votes  of  the  distant  municipals  might  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  mob  of  the  forum.  The  idea  of  representative  govern- 
ment was  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  and  habits  of  the  age  ;  but 
under  Augustus  the  elections  were  conducted  by  taking  the  votes 
severally  in  the  different  towns.  We  may  imagine  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  plan  by  a  strong  government  like  that  of  Sulla  might  have 
infused  a  new  element  of  stability  into  the  tottering  machine  of  the 
republican  constitution.* 

We  have  seen  that  neither  the  restrictive  nor  the  expansive 
principles  singly  possessed  vi^ur  enough  to  sustain  or  regenerate 
the  commonwealth.  They  had  shifted,  indeed,  their  ground  of 
opposition,  until  the  original  contest  between  prerogative  and 
progress  assumed  the  baser  form  of  a  struggle  between  rich 
and  poor.  In  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  and  especially  in 
the  capital  itself,  there  was  a  blind  or  a  conscious  instinct  for 
unity  at  work,  which  betrayed  itself  by  an  increasing  disposition 
in  the  contending  factions  to  set  up  some  favourite  leader,  either 
as  the  champion  of  the  senate  or  the  populace.  Mr.  Merivale's 
sketches  of  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy  or  the  mob  are  highly 
graphic ;  but  before  we  introduce  them  to  the  reader,  we  must 
glance  at  the  upper  classes  of  Rome,  who,  at  this  juncture,  were 
the  claimants  of  extensive  and  anomalous,  if  not  absolute, 
powers. 

The  effects  of  habitual  warfare  upon  the  Roman  character 
appear  to  us  to  be  hardly  brought  sufficiently  forward.  In  the 
midst  of  recurring  triumphs  and  permanent  monuments  of 
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victory,  war  had  demoralised  the  citizens  and  unfitted  the  Italian 
population  generally  for  their  new  civil  rights.     Temperate  or 
fortunate  indeed  is  the  nation,  upon  which  protracted  wars  entail 
no  worse  evils  than  waste  of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 
The  lust  of  appropriation,   like  other  stimulants,   blunts  or 
enervates  the  reason  as  well  as  the  conscience.     The  citizen 
imbibes  the  feelings  of  the  soldier;   he  grows  familiar  with 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  is  restless  under  the  control 
of  law  and  in  the  sobriety  of  peace.     While  Italy  alone  was  the 
battle-field,  the  campaigns  of  Home  were  really  defensive.     En- 
vironed by  the  chivalrous   Sabellian  tribes  and  the  opulent 
communities    of  Etruria,   Rome,   unaggressive   and    peaoeftdy 
must  have  yielded  to  the  arms  or  gold  of  its  more  powerful 
neighbours.     But  the  contests  with  Carthage,  Macedonia,  and 
Syria,  opening  almost  boundless  proq)ects  of  territorial  aggran- 
disement, and  pouring  into  a  poor  agricultural  community  the 
ancestral  wealth  and  the  annual  revenues  of  three  continents, 
altered  the  character  of  its  wars,  its  soldiers,  and  its  citizens. 
The  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  action  led  to  protracted  and 
almost  independent  military  commands.     This  was  the  danger 
apprehendea  by  Fabius  and  the  elder  Cato  when  they  opposed 
the  appointment  of  AfHcanus:   this  was  the  danger  realised 
in  the    enormous    powers    granted    to   Sulla  and  Pompeius 
for  their  Eastern  wars.     The  general  who  had  governed  for 
years,  with  almost  irresponsible  sway,  provinces  larger  than 
Italy  itself,  and  had  accumulated  or  disbursed  sums  of  money 
unknown  to  his  Sabine  or  Latin  ancestors,  returned  to  a  private 
station,  disqualified  for  its   duties  and   discontented  with  its 
obscurity.     His  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  at  least  equally 
incapacitated  by  the  licence  and  excitements  of  the  camp  for  the 
grave  observances  of  the  forum ;  and  since  the  legionaries  were 
electors,  and  in  many  cases   candidates  also,  the  passions  of 
the  comitia  by  degrees  assumed  a  more  military  tone.     Large 
masses  of  the  Roman  people  were  consequently  led  to  identify 
their  personal  interests  with  those  of  a  fortunate  commander ; 
and  the  civil  revolutions  of  a  century  were  mostly  rehearsals  of 
CaBsar's  final  and   successful  enterprise.     Nor  did  those    who 
remained  at  home,  and  in  whom  the  tranquil  occupations  of 
husbandry  might  have  preserved  the  virtues  of  former  ages, 
escape  from  the  evils  of  these  wasting  and  demoralising  wars.    Not 
all  Napoleon's  energy,  nor  his  wonderful  fertility  m  resources^ 
could  raise  the  agriculture  of  France  from  depression,  as  long 
as  France  continued  in  a  normal  state  of  warfitre.     Mr.  Men- 
vale  has  not  adverted,  in  his  sketch  of  the  predisposing  causes 
of  the  Roman  revolution,  to  the  effects  of  Hannibal's  invasion. 
They  were  long  anterior  indeed  to  the  era  at  which  he  b^ins> 
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but  they  were  not  inoperative  upon  it.  The  second  Punio 
war^  which  desolated  the  peninsula  generally,  pressed  most 
heavily  on  the  smaller  landowners  and  colonists  of  Rome, 
and  first  materially  enfeebled  and  diminished  the  productive 
classes.  The  wealthy  retaining,  in  their  lowest  ebb  of  fortune, 
a  portion  of  their  means,  in  a  few  years  might  recover  their 
former  opulence.  But  the  possessor  of  a  few  acres,  whose 
harvests  were  annually  swept  off  by  the  Numidian  foragers, 
whose  homestead  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  whose  boun- 
daries had  been  trampled  down  In  a  thousand  ski^ishes,  could 
not  retrieve,  when  the  storm  had  passed  away,  even  his  former 
humble  independence.  War  had  burdened  him  with  debt,  debt 
compelled  him  to  sell  his  fields,  and  with  his  fields,  as  trade  was 
interdicted  to  a  free  commoner,  to  forego  his  station  in  society. 
From  a  peasant  he  was  degraded  to  a  pauper,  dependent  for  his 
daily  bread  on  the  State,  and  for  his  luxuries  on  the  ostentation 
or  ambition  of  the  rich.  Poverty  and  self-respect  may  co-exist ; 
but  not  where  poverty  is  debarred  from  honest  labour.  The 
wants  of  the  day,  when  unrelieved  by  toil,  stifle  the  sense  of 
shame  and  dignity.  Habitual  privation  enhances  occasional  ex- 
cess ;  and  he,  who  is  the  slave  at  once  of  necessity  and  indul-^ 
gence,  becomes  the  apt  and  willing  tool  of  rival  £EU)tions  and 
of  the  leader  who  builds  upon  faction  his  own  selfish  and  solitary 
grandeur.  The  lai^e  properties,  which  followed,  ruined  not  only 
the  agriculture  of  Italy,  but  its  population  and  its  spirit. 

Such  were  some  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the^Roman 
people  at  the  epoch  with  which  Mr.  Merivale's  work  opens; 
From  this  dark  background  of  poverty  and  idleness,  of  tur» 
bnlence  and  crime,  come  out  clearly  the  great  actors  on  the 
scene,  the  authors,  the  spectators,  or  the  victims  of  the  most 
memorable  revolution  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  We  have 
traced  the  brief  period  of  isolation  and  the  process  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  commonwealth.  We  have  now  to  contemplate 
these  principles,  as  they  were  embodied  in  the  personal  character 
or  policy  of  the  chiefs  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  from  SuUa 
to  Caesar. 

We  must  first,  however,  remark  upon  the  unusual  insecurity 
of  all  extant  records  of  these  times.  The  reader  who  compares 
Lord  Clarendon's  history  with  the  memoirs  of  Ludlow,  White* 
loc^e,  and  May,  will  often  be  compelled  to  ask  himself  whether 
the  Cbarle9»  Strafford,  and  Laud,  the  Pjrm,  Hampden,  and 
Hugh  Peters  of  the  noble  historian  are  really  the  personages 
portrayed  by  his  republican  contemporaries.  Li  the  pageants 
of  the  Middle  Ages  certain  grotesque  figures  were  arrayed  in 
vizoani  and  garments  of  which  the  one  half  was  purposely 
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unlike  the  other  in  fashion  and  colour.  Viewed  from  the 
right  the  same  masker  was  a  blooming  youth,  viewed  from 
the  left  he  was  a  chapfallen  crone.  One  profile  was  that  of 
Stephen  the  proto-martyr,  the  other  was  that  of  Sir  Gtiwain's 

*  lothly  bride.'  In  the  pages  of  Clarendon,  Charles  is  a  Sfunt 
and  a  martyr;  in  the  pages  of  May  he  is  an  Ezzelin  or  a  Sforza. 
But  however  widely  the  English  historians  may  diverge  In  their 
accounts  of  the  same  person,  there  is  a  decorum  in  their  censure, 
and  a  limit  to  their  praise,  which  enable  us  to  detect,  even  in 
opposite  portraitures,  some  common  features  of  resemblance. 
At  all  events  we  possess  both  Clarendon  and  May,  and  we  can 
strike  the  balance  of  contradictions  according  to  our  several  pre- 
dilections. Whereas  in  Roman  history,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  lost  the  counter-statement,  and  must  profit,  as  well  as  we 
can,  by  the  extant  caricature.  We  have  not  a  line  of  Sulla's 
memoirs,  not  a  word  of  Hortensius's  orations,  nor  a  fragment 
from  the  history  of  Asinius  Pollio,  the  surly  Ludlow  of  the 
Boman  rebellion.  But  this  is  not  the  only  or  the  worst  privation 
against  which  we  have  to  contend.  Livy  assures  us  that  Roman 
history  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations. 

*  Nee  facile  est  aut  rem  rei  aut  auctorem  auctori  pneferre,'  is 
the  historian's  complaint  of  his  authorities  for  the  Samnite  war, 
and  he  more  than  once  recurs  to  it.  '  Yitiatam  memoriam,'  he 
proceeds,  charging  his  informants  with  ^  enormous  lying,'  *  fune- 
'  bribus  laudibus  reor,  falsisque  imaginum  titulis,  dum  familia 
^  ad  se  quseque  famam  rerum  gestarum  honorumque  fallente 

*  mendacio  trahunt.'  And  the  disease  had  even  deeper  roots 
than  heraldic  vanity.     Mr.  Merivale  has  justly  termed   the 

*  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars '  of  Sallust  *  a  series  of  pun- 

*  gent  satires,  under  the  garb  of  history.'  Cicero,  in  the  teeth 
of  his  own  definition  of  the  duty  of  an  historian,  earnestly 
implores  his  friend  Lucceius  to  write  a  partial  narrative  of  his 
memorable  consulate.  The  licence  of  Roman  lampoon  may  be 
inferred  from  the  epigrams  of  Catullus  and  Martial ;  while  the 
licence  of  the  Roman  bar  and  hustings  transcends  the  experience, 
and  almost  the  imagination,  of  modern  times.  Sir  Ed  wsoxl  Coke, 
in  his  prosecution  of  Raleigh, — Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  rage  and  brandy, — a  repealer  at  Con- 
ciliation Hall, — a  farmer  at  a  protectionist  meeting, — may  afford 
the  unlearned  reader  a  faint  and  distant  image  of  the  virulence 
of  Cicero's  speeches  against  Catilina,  Piso,  and  Antonius.  The 
abuse  doubtless  brought  with  it  its  own  remedy.  The  orator 
was  hooted  and  applauded,  but  he  was  not  believed.  The 
cudgel  and  the  dagger  were  in  all  eras  of  the  commonwealth 
freely  employed  against  obnoxious  statesmen,  but  never,  as  far 
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as  we  know,  against  the  calumnious  orator.  Virulent  abuse 
was  in  fact  his  stock  in  trade.  It  would  have  been  deemed  as 
unfair  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  peroration,  as  of  the  right 
of  maligning  an  antagonist.  But  the  licence  permitted  to  the 
Roman  pleader  by  his  audience  has  been,  from  the  inattention 
of  scholars  to  these  attendant  circumstances,  singularly  in- 
jurious to  the  credibility  of  Roman  history.  The  most  atrocious 
libels,  which  excited  only  a  smile  at  the  time,  have  been  ^vely 
adopted  as  authentic  testimonials  to  an  evil  reputation.  £)irt  of 
this  kind  sticks  somewhere.  The  sceptical  Middleton's  faith  in 
Cicero's  calumnies  is  really  ludicrous.  To  take  one  instance  from 
among  many;  he  believes  that  Marcus  Antonius, — whose  vigi- 
lance as  Cassar's  lieutenant  in  Italy  detected  even  a  strange  fishing 
boat  in  the  harbour  of  Brundisium,  —  was  drunk  for  three  months 
together.  And  his  grounds  of  belief  for  this  notable  fact  rest 
on  the  credit  of  Cicero's  second  philippic.  But  the  commen- 
taries of  Ca^ar,  the  orations  and  letters  of  Cicero,  and  Sallust's 
*  pungent  satires,'  are  our  only  contemporary  documents  for  the 
Roman  revolution.  The  few  fragments  preserved  in  Plutarch, 
Macrobius,  Gellius,  and  the  anecdotists,  are  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  qualify  the  assertion.  Of  all  these  authorities,  the 
rigid  simplicity  of  the  great  Julian  leader  wears  the  most  specious 
garb.  Wo  do  not  insist,  however,  on  his  veracity*  Cicero's 
letters  to  Atticus  certainly  differ  in  many  respects  from  his 
orations.  But  his  mind  had  been  so  warped  by  his  rhetorical 
education  and  practice,  that  we  doubt,  as  Major  O'Flaherty 
doubted  of  lawyers  in  general,  *  whether  he  even  spoke  truth  to 
^  himself.'  The  documents  of  the  Roman  revolution  require 
therefore  ^  wary  walking,'  and  Mr.  Merivale  has  displayed  a 
laudable  scepticism  in  his  employment  of  them. 

The  two  central  figures  in  the  opposite  groups  of  Roman 
statesmen,  during  the  revolutionary  era,  are  Sulla  and  Csesar ; 
— each  respectively  the  representatives  of  conflicting  theories  of 
government,  but  each  equally  possessed  of  organic  ideas,  and 
each  equally  unscrupulous  in  reducing  them  to  practice.  Yet 
there  was  an  essential  difterence  in  their  political  genius.  Com- 
bined, they  were  the  Janus  of  the  revolution.  Sulla  looked 
back  with  reverted  gaze  to  the  republic  of  Camillus  and  the 
decemvirs:  Cassar  contemplated,  with  keener  prescience  and 
more  comprehensive  fiiith,  the  empire  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonincs.  The  elder  dictator  beheld  what  had  been  practicable 
in  the  past:  the  younger  what  was  possible  for  the  future. 
Sulla  seems,  like  Robespierre,  to  have  believed  that  by  extir- 
pating his  opponents  he  could  perpetuate  the  formularies  of  a 
theoretical  constitution :  Caesar,  like  Napoleon,  regarded  himself 
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Hhe  man  of  destiny'  appointed  to  remodel  and  renovate  the 
worid  The  one  discarded  all  that  was  not  merely  Roman  from 
his  plan :  the  other  adopted  and  engrafted  into  his  system  all 
the  vitality  that  lingered  in  ancient  civilisation^  and  all  the 
promise  tlmt  manifested  itself  in  Transalpine  barbarism.  The 
work  of  the  one  crumbled  away  in  a  single  generation :  the 
structure  of  the  other  still  modifies  the  feelings  and  institu- 
tions of  the  most  civilised  portions  of  mankind.  The  policy 
of  amalgamation,  both  as  regarded  its  results  and  its  representa- 
tive, was  stronger  than  the  policy  of  isolation.  There  was  a 
strange  sympathy  between  these  '  mighty  opposites.'  Sulla,  who 
in  his  fanatical  zeal  for  reaction,  had  never  before  spared  any 
man,  however  obscure  or  incapable,  spared  *  the  young  trifler,' 
whose  genius  he  detected,  although  he  could  not  discern  the 
full  scope  and  dimensions  of  his  career.  And  Csesar,  who  became 
afterwards  '  all  things  to  all  men,'  discarded  all  dissimulation 
in  the  Dictator's  presence,  and  stood  erect  and  inflexible,  when 
even  Pompeius  quailed.  Sulla's  *  genius  was  rebuked  before 
'  CaBsar's.' 

The  apparent  strongholds  of  reaction  were  in  the  senate  and 
the  legions.  Its  real  weakness  was  manifested  in  every  quarter 
of  the  empire,  as  soon  as  death  had  loosened  the  iron  grasp  of 
its  author.  The  senate,  indeed,  —  with  the  army  for  its  body- 
guard and  the  veterans  and  freedmen  of  Sulla  for  its  outposts, 
— easily  resisted  the  crude  and  feeble  attempts  of  the  consul 
Lepidus  to  rescind  the  Cornelian  constitution.  But  on  every 
side  of  Italy,  and  within  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  itself,  was 
heaped  up  the  fuel  of  revolution.  Sertorius  and  the  Marian 
refugees  had  wrested  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain  from  the  armies 
of  the  republia  Mithridates  once  more  swept  the  plains  of 
Lesser  Asia  with  his  Pontic  and  Armenian  cavalry :  and  the 
innumerable  bays  and  creeks  of  the  Cilician  coast  poured  forth 
their  terrible  banditti,  who,  like  the  northern  Vikings  of  a  later 
age,  neither  sowed  nor  reaped  themselves,  but  filled  their  garners 
firom  the  harvests  of  Sicily  and  Africa.  Even  the  Appian  road 
itself,  the  great  artery  of  metropolitan  Rome,  echoed  to  the  tramp 
of  these  marauders.  Even  the  Mediterranean,  which  the  arro- 
gant eloquence  of  the  forum  had  denominated  the  '  Lake  of 
*  Rome,' — as  far  north  as  the  Ligurian  Gulf,  and  as  far  west  as 
Gades, — swarmed  with  their  cruisers.  It  was  a  point  of  honour 
with  these  freebooters  to  parade  their  defiance  of  Rome  by  mur- 
dering the  officers  of  the  State  as  often  as  they  captured  them. 
But  the  magistrates  of  the  republic  were  not  alone  their  victims. 
The  dungeons  of  Cilicia  were  thronged  with  Roman  citizens ; 
whole  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  with   their  passengers   and 
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cargoes,  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  towns  and  villas  of  the  main- 
land and  of  the  islands  were  ransacked  bj  their  foragers ;  and  to 
their  secular  pillage  they  added  the  sacred  hoards  of  the  princi- 
pal temples^  where  the  piety  or  prudence  of  the  Grecian  world 
had,  from  the  era  of  the  Heracleids,  deposited  its  votive  or  per- 
sonal wealth. 

And  contemporaneous  with  this  anarchy  without,  a  deeper 
woe  and  nemesis  were  preying  upon  Italy  itself.  Gladiatorial 
exhibitions  had  already  begun  to  form  the  great  national  diver- 
sions of  the  Romans  and  Italians.  They  were  on  a  less  extensive 
scale, — they  were  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  less  sanguinary, — than 
they  afterwards  became,  when  senators  and  even  emperors  fought 
in  the  arena ;  but  they  already  contributed,  with  foreign  and 
with  civil  war,  to  harden  and  contaminate  the  spectators. 
The  embers  of  a  general  servile  war  were  still  smoulderii^  in 
Sicily,  when  the  names  of  a  similar  but  more  fornudable  insur* 
reotion  broke  out  at  Capua.  For  the  career  of  Spartacus  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Merivale's  pages.  The  military  genius  of 
the  Thracian  shepherd  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  not 
reduced  until  he  had  ravaged  the  peninsula,  from  the  Sicilian 
Stndts  to  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  nor  until  three  r^ular 
armies  were  concentrated  at  once  upon  his  predatory  bands. 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  both  contended  for  the  honour  of  sap- 
pressmg  a  servile  revolt ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  to 
recall  Lucullus  firom  the  East,  and  to  predpitate  the  whole 
force  of  the  empire  upon  a  Inmd  of  Thracian  and  Gaulish 
fencers. 

An  empire  which  endured  and  survived  so  many  shocks,  and 
which  attained,  in  the  course  of  another  generation,  powers  more 
ample  and  secure  than  even  the  conquerors  of  Carthage  and 
Macedon  had  won  and  bequeathed,  must  have  contained  in  its 
heart  of  hearts  no  ordinary  vital  force :  And  the  weakness  ex- 
hibited by  Rome  in  the  latter  half  of  its  seventh  century,  arose 
not  so  much  after  all  from  the  decay  of  the  subject-population, 
as  firom  the  decrepitude  of  the  central  government.  The  states- 
man or  warrior  who  should  relieve  the  provinces  and  i-esources  of 
the  conmionwealth  from  the. pressure  of  the  oligarchy,  and  by 
throwing  open  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  infuse  new  vigour 
into  the  body  politic, — would  solve  the  problem  which  the 
Gracchi  had  been  murdered  for  proposing,  and  which  Sulla 
fondly  thought  he  had  superseded  idtogether. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  ordinary  texture  of  the  senatorian 
party  serves  to  show  that  the  restorer  of  the  State  could  not  be 
expected  to  come  firom  their  ranks :  — 

*  The  conviction  of  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  nobles  was  forced  upon  Cicero ;  nor  coald  he  be  insensible  of 
the  danger  their  cause  incurred,  when  thej  professed  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  a  leader  such  as  Cato^  whose  ways  and 
views  were  so  aSen  from  their  own,  and  whose  disposition  was  so 
nntractable.  As  to  Cato  himself,  we  may  imagine  the  perplexity 
with  which  he  must  have  regarded  the  several  sections  of  the  party 
among  whom  he  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place.  He  had  to  choose 
his  counsellors  and  instruments  either  among  the  elder  men,  who 
were  indolent  and  immovable  in  action,  insensible  to  public  morality, 
even  to  the  contempt  of  outward  decency ;  or  among  the  younger, 
who  were  violent,  on  the  other  hand,  and  reckless,  their  hot  patrician 
blood  inflamed  no  less  by  luxury  than  pride.  The  early  years  of  the 
former  class  had  been  mostly  passed  in  camps.  The  urgent  dangers 
of  the  republic  had  allowed  them  little  leisure,  even  at  home,  to  culti- 
vate the  reflnements  of  social  life.  At  a  later  period,  crowned  with 
success,  and  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  wealth  suddenly  placed  at 
their  feet,  they  plunged,  from  mere  ignorance,  into  a  tasteless  imita- 
tion of  the  sensual  civilisation  of  the  East.  The  pictures  of  vice 
which  the  writers  of  the  age  have  left  us  are  principally  taken  from 
the  highest  aristocracy;  and  the  habits  of  aPiso  and  a Gabinius  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  barbarian  coarseness  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged.' 

*  Even  the  better  and  more  refined  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  incompetent  to  the  task  of  government,  and  blind,  either 
firom  prejuiUce  or  indolence,  to  the  pressing  demands  of  the  time. 
At  an  earlier  and  happier  period,  indeed,  Greek  cultivation  bad 
produced  a  genuine  and  salutary  efiect  upon  the  Boman  charac- 
ter ;  and  Scipio  and  Flamininus,  with  their  illustrious  coevals  of 
the  Fabian  and  ^milian  houses,  were  worthy  recipients  of  the 
political  maxims  of  Polybius  and  the  philosophical  doctrines  of 
JPanetius.  But  the  destiny  of  the  race  of  conquerors  prevailed. 
Each  succeeding  generation  became  more  deeply  inunersed  in 
war  than  its  predecessors ;  and  the  habits  of  tne  camp  silenced 
or  perverted  the  lessons  of  the  schools. 

•  Even  those  individuals,'  Mr.  Merivale  proceeds,  *  who  were  most 
celebrated  for  their  love  of  polite  hterature  had  but  little  of  that 
genuine  devotion  to  it  which  courts  enjoyment  and  rejoices  in  simpli- 
city. The  purity  even  of  Cicero's  taste  may  be  called  in  question, 
though  he  was  &r  removed  from  tl^  voluptuous  refinements  which 
enervate  the  mind  and  vitiate  morality.  But  LucuUus  and  the  accom- 
plished orator,  Hortensius,  second  only  to  Cicero  among  his  contem- 
poraries, a  scholar  and  a  wit,  no  less  than  a  pleader  and  debater,  did 
more  to  degrade  than  to  exalt  the  tastes  which  they  afiected  to 
patronise.  The  display  which  LucuUus  made  of  his  libraries  and 
galleries  of  art,  throwing  them  open  to  public  admiration,  however 
much  in  advance  of  the  real  wants  of  the  age,  and  calculated  to  create 
envy  rather  than  gratitude,  might  yet  be  represented  as  a  more  mag^ 
nanimotts  use  of  his  wealth  than  tb^  vulgar  profusion  by  which  others 
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of  his  order  courted  the  favour  of  the  multitude.  But  those  who 
knew  him  more  intimatelj  discovered  how  little  real  interest  he  took 
in  these  honourahle  resources  of  dignified  leisure.  In  his  later  years 
he  withdrew  himself  almost  entirely  from  puhlic  life,  and  seemed  to 
devote  all  his  languid  energies  to  the  invention  of  new  refinements 
upon  the  luxury  of  the  table.  His  example  countenanced  and  cor- 
rupted those  about  him.  One  after  another  the  nobles  sank  into  a 
lethargy  almost  incomprehensible.  The  writers  of  a  later  period  have 
associated  the  proudest  names  of -Rome  with  the  preposterous  novel- 
ties by  which  they  amused  their  idleness.  A  Gabinius,  a  Caelius, 
a  Crassu%  were  immortalised  by  the  elegance  of  their  dancing.  A 
Lucullus,  a  Hortensius,  a  Philippus,  estimated  one  another,  not  by 
their  eloquence,  their  courage,  or  their  virtue,  but  by  the  perfection 
of  their  fishponds  and  the  singularity  of  the  breeds  they  nourished. 
They  seemed  to  touch  the  sky  with  their  finger,  says  their  mortified 
advocate,  if  they  had  stocked  their  preserves  with  bearded  mullets, 
and  had  taught  them  to  recognise  their  masters'  voices,  and  come  to 
be  fed  from  their  hands.' 

Sulla  founded  no  school  of  statesmen,  and  trained  up  no  suc- 
cessor to  himself.  *  But  in  Cn.  Pompeius  he  possessed  a  willing 
disciple.  It  is  diflicult  to  speak  of  this  eminent  man  with  too 
much  censure,  or  with  too  much  compassion.  An  ignominious 
death  was  not  the  bitterest  portion  of  his  severe  destiny.  In 
the  age  of  the  Scipios,  while  the  laws  still  breathed  a  grave  and 
lofty  spirit,  and  the  greatest  commanders  were  content  to  re- 
main the  servants  of  the  State,  Pompeius  would  probably  have 
transmitted  an  illustrious  and  unblemished  name  to  posterity,  and 
have  led  to  the  capitol  a  triumphal  procession  as  the  conqueror 
of  Perseus  or  Antiochus.  In  the  era  of  the  emperors  he  might 
have  claimed  the  epithets  of  respect  and  afifection  bestowed 
upon  Nervaand  Antoninus.  But  in  his  own  generation,  whether 
we  regard  him  as  the  premature  imperator  or  as  the  veteran 
proconsul,  his  influence  was  generally  for  evil,  and  for  himself 
at  least  his  triumphs  were  mostly  calamitous.  The  popular 
son  of  an  obnoxious  father,  his  first  and  his  latest  model  in  life  was 
a  fortunate  usurper,  whom  he  resembled  in  ambition,  but  to 
whom  he  was  immeasurably  inferior  in  genius  and  strength  of 
will.  He  was  a  great  soldier  and  an  able  diplomatist:  liis 
domestic  affections  were  deeper  and  more  tenacious  than  was 
usual  with  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  But  here  his 
commendation  ends.  He  was  a  false  friend,  a  bad  citizen,  and 
a  treacherous  colleague.  The  two  most  specious  acts  in  his 
career  were  the  restoration  of  the  tribunate  of  the  Commons  • 
to  its  proper  functions,  and  the  dismissal  of  his  legions  on  his 
return  from  the  Mithridatic  war.  But  he  restored  their  magis- 
trates to  the  people,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  effectually 
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control  the  government  and  the  elections ;  and  he  divested  him- 
self of  his  coomiand  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  from  a  desire 
to  rival  the  abdication  of  Sulla. 

The  career  of  Pompeius  displayed,  indeed,  on  the  larger  theatre 
of  the  world  the  contrast  between  present  prosperity  and  impend- 
ing calamity  which  the  Greek  tragic  poets  delighted  to  represent 
on  the  stage.  He  was  called  in  derision  by  his  contemporaries 
'Agamemnon';  nor  were  his  fortunes  less  high  or  their  catas- 
trophe less  appalling  than  that  of  the  Eang  of  Mycense,  'lord 
'  of  Argos  and  the  islands.'  If  we  except  the  Mithridatic  cam- 
paigns—  and  even  these  were  against  orientals — all  the  triumphs 
of  Pompeius  Were  easily  achieved.  He  came  to  the  aid  of  SuUa 
when  the  Italians  were  wearied  out  with  the  war ;  he  crushed 
the  servile  insurrection  after  the  death  of  its  great  leader ;  and 
he  hunted  down  the  Cilician  pirates  with  all  the  forces  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  great  offices  confided  to  him,  absolute  in 
trust  but  limited  in  time,  fed  the  grand  delusion  of  his  life, — 
that  he  too,  like  his  prototype,  deserved  the  appellation  of  Felix 
as  well  as  Magnus.  His  civil  pareer  bore  no' proportion  to  his 
military  one :  he  was  eclipsed  by  Cicero  and  was  less  respected 
than  Cato.  He  was  generally  the  first  to  violate  his  own  laws : 
his  public  appearances  as  Triumvir  were  undignified ;  and  his 
belief  that  Caesar  was  his  tool  and  creaturei,  whom  he  could 
employ  and  dismiss  at  will,  was  one  of  those  extravagancies 
which,  although  history  authenticates  it,  fiction  would  reject  as 
improbable. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Pompeius,  which  we  introduce  in 
this  place  by  anticipation,  is  singularly  illustrative  of  his  for- 
tunes : — 

*  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  703  Pompeius  was  prostrated  by 
severe  sickness  at  Naples,  and  his  life  was,  for  a  time,  despaired  of. 
He  had  now  reached  the  culminating  point  of  his  political  career,  and 
having  enjoyed,  and,  still  more,  having  surrendered,  the  sole  consul- 
ship, there  remained  nothing  within  the  sphere  of  the  laws  which 
could  increase  his  reputation  either  for  power  or  moderation.  The 
only  legitimate  boon  which  fortune  might  still  bestow  upon  her 
favourite  was  an  honoured  and  tranquil  old  age;  but  the  storms 
which  were  gathering  in  the  horizon  forbade  the  hope  of  so  happy  a 
consummation.  At  such  a  moment,  said  the  Roman  moralists,  the 
Gods,  in  their  foresight,  oflfered  to  remove  the  great  Pompeius  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  human  change ;  but  the  cities  and  the  nations 
interposed  with  prayer,  and  preserved  their  beloved  hero  for  defeat 
and  decapitation.  The  people  of  Neapolis  and  Puteoli  were  the  first 
to  rnake  a  public  demonstration  of  grief  and  despair.  Vows  and 
sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  sick  man's  recovery.  He  was  s^ved, 
and  the  same  people  expressed  their  delight  with  festivals  and  dances, 
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and  crowned  their  heads  with  chaplets.  These,  indeed,  Cicero  might 
have  said  were  only  Greeks ;  but  the  reserved  and  sober  Italians  were 
no  less  ardent  in  their  adnlation.  The  roads  were  thronged  ;  the  vil- 
lages were  crowded  like  cities ;  the  harbours  could  not  contain  the 
vessels  which  brought  strangers  from  beyond  the  sea,  to  salute  the 
popular  idol  as  he  was  transported  slowly  from  place  to  place  on  his 
way  to  Rome.  Pompeius,  from  his  litter,  contemplated  this  move- 
ment of  the  people  with  lively  satisfaction  :  he  regarded  it  as  a  crown- 
ing proof  of  the  depth  to  which  his  influence  had  penetrated — as  a 
gauge  of  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  his  popularity.  Rooted  on  a 
foundation  so  broad  and  immovable,  what  should  he  fear  from 
Caesar  or  Cesar's  veterans  ?  There  was  no  one  at  his  ear  to  whisper 
how  hollow  these  demonstrations  were, — to  foretell  that  Italy  would 
surrender  to  his  enemy  without  a  blow,  and  that  the  voices  now 
loudest  in  the  accents  of  devotion  to  him  would  welcome  the  con- 
queror of  Gaul  with  no  less  fervent  acclamations.' 

The  warning  voice  (which  Mr.  Merivaie  imagines)  might  have 
whispered  to  the  fevered  and  failmg  veteran  vaticmations  of  a 
doom  more  appalling  than  the  fickleness  of  the  multitude,  or 
the  loss  of  popalarity  and  power.  It  might  have  told  him  of 
the  treacherous  embers  beneath  his  feet,  of  the  *  tainted  lur' 
which  he  breathed,  of  the  petulance  of  counsellors,  and  the  lip- 
service  of  dependents.  *  After  a  certain  day  in  next  year,'  it 
might  have  said,  '  bid  farewell  to  ease,  to  lame,  and  to  victory. 

*  The  laurels  of  Italian,  of  Spanish,  and  Pontic  triumphs  are 
^  withered.     Farewell  to  the  repose  of  your  Alban  villa,  to  the 

*  throngs  of  the  theatre  and  the  forum,  to  the  acdamadons  on 

*  the  fidd  of  Mars.     Farewell  to  the  homage  of  the  senate  and 

*  the  alalagmos  of  the  camp,  to  the  fortune  which  flattered  early 

*  and  mature  manhood,  and  to  the  <'  honour,  love,  and  obedience," 
'  which  should  accompany  old  age.' 

'  HflDc  finis  t^riami  fatorum ;  hie  exitus  ilium 
Sortetulit        .        .        .        .        . 

.  tot  quondam  populis  terrisque  superbum 
Regnatorem  Asiss.  Jacet  ingens  littore  tr uncus, 
Avolsumque  humeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus.' 

Of  all  the  leading  actors  of  the  Roman  revolution,  Cicero  b 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  delineate  satisiactorily.  On  the 
one  hand,  so  deep  a  debt  of  literanr  gratitude  is  due  to  the  philo- 
sophic orator :  he  has  enlisted  in  his  favour  so  numerous  a  train 
of  partisans  in  all  ages,  that  to  question  his  political  eflSciency 
may  appear  like  paradox,  even  if  it  be  not  deemed  presumption. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible,  on  the  evidence  which  he 
himself  aflfords  us,  not  to  regret,  with  Mr.  Merivaie,  that  he  did 
not  retire  from  public  life  at  the  zenith  of  his  honours,  the  close 
of  his  consular  year.     It  was  competent  for  Demosthenes  and  the 
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Athenian  orators  to  conduct  for  a  time  successfully  the  interests 
of  a  petty  league ;  yet  even  Demosthenes  found  eloquence  un- 
availing when  opposed  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  Cicero  was  a 
statesman  not  in  a  small  republic,  but  in  the  metropolis  and 
arbitress  of  the  world.  The  power  of  his  eloquence  could 
banish  Yerres  and  drive  Catilina  headlong  from  Rome,  and 
secure  for  himself  the  triumphs  of  the  bar  in  all  causes  which 
were  merely  personal  or  local.  But  in  the  great  questions  of  the 
age, — the  amalgamation  of  the  provincials,  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  the  readjustment  of  the  balance  of  the  State,  perhaps 
even  the  transference  of  the  executive  from  the  senate  to  a 
single  chief, — eloquence  was  at  best  an  accessory  only,  liable  to 
be  borne  down  at  every  turn  by  the  tumult  of  the  forum,  by 
the  combination  of  parties  and  their  Iciiders,  and  finally  by  the 
inevitable  appeal  to  arms.  And  in  the  case  of  Cicero  there 
were  other  disqualifications  proper  to  himself.  A  navtis  homo, 
he  had  no  reserve  of  family  support  to  fall  back  upon.  His 
temper  was  irritable  and  vain.  His  eloquence  was  rather  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  than  the  impulse  of  a  fiery  nature,  like  that  of 
C.  Gracchus  or  Mirabeau.  Moreover,  in  an  age  of  impetuous 
partisanship,  Cicero  was  a  trimmer  or  waverer  in  his  politics.  He 
had  originally  been  the  champion  of  the  middle  and  monied  order 
— the  equites ;  after  Catilina's  destruction  he  became  the  advo- 
cate of  the  senate ;  and  on  his  return  from  banishment  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  leading  triumvir,  as  to  the  only  patron  in 
Rome  able  to  shield  him  from  tribunitian  violence  and  from  the 
recurrence  of  a  calamity,  which  to  him  was  as  *  the  bitterness  of 
death.'  While,  however,  he  courted  Pompeius,  he  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  favour  of  the  great  proconsiil  of  the  Grauls.  In  his 
heart,  we  believe,  he  preferred  the  humane  and  accomplished 
Caesar  to  the  patron  who  had  abandoned  hiih  once,  who  would 
probably  at  a  similar  crisis  abandon  him  again,  and  who  through- 
out their  intercourse  disgusted  him  by  reserve  and  perplexed  him 
by  caprice.  The  fame  of  Cicero  as  the  adherent  of  Caesar  might 
have  stood  less  fair  with  posterity,  at  least  with  the  posterity 
which  until  recently  has  persistea  in  seeing  patriotism  in  the 
senate  alone,  and  only  rebellion  in  Caesar ;  but  it  would  probably 
have  been  happier,  and  eventually  more  honourable,  for  himself, 
had  he  preferred  the  younger  to  the  elder  triumvir.  Cajsar's 
prompt  decision  would  have  imparted  consistency  to  his  career,  if 
not  to  his  character ;  and  Cicero  would  have  interpreted  to  the 
senate  and  pegple  the  views  of  the  proconsul  more  effectively,  as 
well  from  his  eloquence  as  from  his  personal  repute,  than  any  of 
the  able  but  reckless  adventurers  engaged  in  Caesar's  interest. 
The  union  between  the  orator  and  the  general,  which  had 
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proved  efficient  at  Athens,  would  have  been  repeated  at  Kome ; 
and  the  Julian  reforms  set  forth  by  the  master  of  persuasion 
might  have  conciliated,  while  there  was  yet  time,  many  of  the 
most  upright  and  intelligent  senators,  and  prevented  their  flight 
to  the  Pompeian  camp  from  a  merciful  and  magnanimous 
opponent. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  remorse  that  any  scholar  can 
venture  to  doubt  the  political  wisdom  of  Cicero  —  a  feeling  like 
that  which  a  dutiful  son  experiences  at  discovering  the  imper- 
fections of  a  parent.  Eloquence,  philosophy,  official  integrity, 
and  moral  refinement  surround  his  name,  and  so  entrench  it,  as 
it  were,  behind  its  claims  upon  our  affection  and  reverence,  that ' 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  analyse  his  career  with  the  impartiality 
which  history  exacts.  If  he  is  accused  of  moral  cowardice 
in  the  case  of  Clodius,  who  is  entitled  to  refuse  applause  to 
his  gallant  defiance  of  Antonius  ?  If  we  deplore  hb  unmanly 
grief  in  exile,  is  there  no  palliation  in  the  thought  that 
beyond  the  walls  of  Home  his  occupation  was  gone  and  his 

irlorious  existence  at  an  end  ?  When  his  self-laudation  wearies  us, 
et  us  remember  that  he  rose  by  eloquence,  and  was  sustfdned 
by  it ;  and  that  eloquence  alone  had  raised  him  to  the  level  of 
men  whose  halls  were  populous  with  images  of  warriors,  states- 
men, and  patriots,  and  who  counted  years  by  the  curule  honours 
of  their  ancestors.  Eloquence  procured  him,  living,  the  title  of 
*  Father  of  his  Country;'  and  it  was  the  consciousness  of  that 
eloquence  which  filled  his  spirit  with  the  assurance  of  everlasting 
fame,  and  enabled  him,  in  the  end,  to  meet  danger  and  death 
with  a  decision  and  serenity  unwarranted  by  his  temperament, 
and  unsurpassed  by  Stoic  or  Christian  fortitude. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  that  Mr.  Merivale's 
estimate  of  Cicero  differs  in  some  respects  from  our  own.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  more  than  a  portion  of  his 
equally  judicious  and  animated  pprtrait : — 

*  Having  thus  chosen  his  politicnl  views,  Cicero  carried  them  out 
through  life  with  a  steadiness  hardly  to  be  expected  even  in  a  firmer 
man,  and  conceived  an  interest  in  the  classes  whose  cause  he  advo- 
cated, and  even  an  affection  for  them,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing features  in  his  character.  His  great  object  was  to  elevate  that 
middle  class  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
integrity  of  the  constitution.  He  laboured  diligently  to  soften  away 
the  confiicting  tendencies  of  the  nobles  and  commons,  of  the  Romans 
and  Italians,  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  of  the  late  civil  wars. 
Nor  was  his  political  course  warped,  like  that  of  his  leader,  Pompeius, 
by  any  illegitimate  hopes  of  rising  above  the  laws  which  he  adminis- 
tered or  defended.  His  ambition  was  great  and  noble,  but  was 
honestly  limited  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  con- 
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stitutuni.  He  succeeded  in  attaining  the  consulship,  the  most  emi* 
nent  office  in  the  State^  and,  in  its  discharge,  performed  a  service  for 
his  country  as  brilliant  as  any  recorded  in  the  Boman  annals.  But 
his  career  of  public  usefulness  was  cut  short  by  the  jealousy  of  his 
associates  and  the  selfishness  of  his  early  patron.  Intoxicated  by 
success,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  forget  how  unnatural  and  preca- 
rious his  elevation  really  was ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
own  vanity  contributed  in  a  great  measiure  to  his  fall.  But  the  nobles 
were  willing  to  prove  to  the  world  the  inherent  weakness  of  any  man, 
however  splendid  his  abilities,  who  had  not  the  genuine  aristocratic 
basis  of  wealth  and  birth  to  rely  upon ;  and  Pompeius  selected  Cicero 
to  be  the  victim  of  his  wrath,  when  he  wished  to  show  his  power,  and 
hurl  defiance  at  the  senate,  jet  did  not  venture  to  inflict  upon  it  a 
wound  which  should  really  smart.' 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Cicero,  we  will  annex  the 
following  description  of  his  Tusculan  villa, — the  scene  of  some  of 
his  dialogues,  the  topic  of  fond  eulogy  in  many  of  his  letters, 
his  retreat  from  toil,  and  his  refuge  in  aflSiiction.  ^  is  a  specimen 
both  of  Mr.  Merivale's  graceful  employment  of  his  classical 
stores  and  of  the  lighter  portions  of  lus  work :  — 

*  If  the  summit  of  the  Palatine  had  been  selected  to  keep  the  me- 
mory of  its  occupant  ever  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  his 
villa  at  Tusculum  was  his  chosen  spot  for  retirement  and  study. 
Here,  also,  though  too  far  removed  from  Rome  to  be  himself  an  ob- 
ject of  observation,  his  porticoes  opened  upon  the  full  view  of  his 
beloved  city,  from  which  he  could  never  long  bear  to  take  off  his  eyes. 
From  the  hill  on  which  this  villa  stood,  the  spectator  surveyed  a 
wide  and  varied  prospect,  rich  at  once  in  natural  beauty  and  historic 
associations.  The  plain  at  his  feet  was  the  battle-field  of  the  Boman 
kings  and  of  the  infant  commonwealth  ;  it  was  strewn  with  the 
marble  sepulchres  of  patricians  and  consulars ;  across  it  stretched  the 
long  straight  lines  of  the  military  ways  which  transported  the  ensigns 
of  conquest  to  Parthia  and  Arabia.  On  the  right,  over  meadow  and 
woodland,  lucid  with  rivulets,  he  beheld  the  white  turrets  of  Tibur, 
^sulae,  Praeneste,  strung,  like  a  row  of  pearls,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Sabine  mountains ;  on  the  left,  the  glistening  waves  of  Alba  sunk  in 
their  green  crater,  the  towering  cone  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  oaka 
of  Aricia  and  the  pines  of  Laurentum,  and  the  sea,  bearing  sails]  of 
every  nation  to  the  strand  of  Ostia.  Before  him  lay  far  outspread 
the  mighty  City,  mistress  of  the  world,  gleaming  in  the  sun  with  its 
panoply  of  roofs,  and  flashing  brightness  into  the  blue  vault  above  it; 
The  ancient  city  presented  few  towers,  spires,  or  domes,  such  as  now 
arrest  the  eye  from  a  distant  eminence ;  but  the  hills  within  its  walls 
were  more  distinctly  marked,  and  the  statues  of  its  gods, — exalted  on 
pillars,  or  soaring  above  the  peaks  of  its  innumerable  temples, — 
seemed  an  army  of  immortals  arrayed  in  defence  of  their  eternal 
abodes.  From  the  bank  of  lake  B^illus  to  the  gates  of  Tusculum 
the  acclivity  was  studded  with  the  pleasure-houses  of  the  noblest 
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families  of  Borne.  The  pages  of  Cicero  commemorate  the  villas  of 
Balbus,  of  Brutus,  of  Julius  Csesar  ;  of  Catulus,  Metellus,  Crassus, 
and  Pompeius  ;  of  Gabinius,  LucuUus,  Lentulus,  and  Yarro.  Ac- 
cordiDglj,  the  retreat  of  the  literarj  statesman  gazed  upon  the  centre 
of  his  dearest  interests,  and  was  surrounded  bj  the  haunts  of  his 
friends  and  rivals.  It  was  here  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  his 
fortunes  were  re-established,  he  composed  some  of  the  most  abstract 
of  his  philosophical  speculations :  but  even  these,  too,  partook  of  the 
air  of  the  city  and  the  tone  of  practical  life  :  the  interlocutors  of  his 
dialogues  were  the  same  men  whom  he  had  just  left  behind  at  Rome, 
or  whom  he  might  encounter  among  the  shady  walks  around  him ; 
the  subject  of  their  conversations  never  wandered  so  far  from  their 
daily  concerns,  as  not  to  admit  of  constant  applications  to  the  times 
and  constant  illustration  from  them.' 

The  Komans  of  the  sixth  century  repeated,  with  complacency, 
the  report  of  their  senate,  made  by  the  Epirot  envoy  to  his 
master.  *  It  seemed  to  me,'  he  said,  or  was  believed  to  have 
said,  *  an  assembly  of  kings.'  Cineas,  accustomed  to  the  more 
TiviM^ious  discassions  of  the  Achaean  congress,  and  fresh  from 
the  brawls  of  the  Tarentine  market-place,  may  not  improbably 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  austere  dignity  of  tiie  Curii 
and  Fabricii,  and  the  grave  and  practical  tone  of  their  debates. 
The  characters  which  pass  successively  under  Mr.  Merivale's 
review  —  Cato,  Hortensius,  LucuUus,  Catulus,  and  Yarro — ' 
exhibit  the  great  council  shorn  indeed  of  its  original  majesty^ 
yet  stiU  decorous  and  august  It  was  no  longer  the  condave 
whose  Decern  Primi  awaited  the  Gauls  in  the  forum ;  it  was  no 
longer  the  assembly  which  welcomed  Terentius  Yarro  from 
Cannse :  yet  neither  was  it  the  servile  senate  of  Tiberius.  But 
we  must  now  pass  on  to  the  central  figure  of  the  group,  —  the 
champion  of  the  Marians,  the  patron  of  the  provincials,  and^ 
finally,  the  regenerator  of  the  State. 

If  Mr.  Menvale's  merits  as  an  historian  were  in  other  respects 
less  conspicuous,  his  view  of  Csesar's  character,  both  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  commonwealth  and  to  the  world  generally,  would 
impart  to  his  work  a  sterling  value.  It  is  not  exactly  the  first 
time  it  has  been  attempted  of  late,  even  in  our  language,  to 
delineate  fiuriy  and  philosophically  the  Julian  leader.  In  his 
vigorous  prose,  the  *  English  Opium  Eater,*  some  years  ago,  drew 
a  bold  outline  of  Csesar;  and  Mr.  George  Long,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  '  Plutarch's  Roman  Lives,'  has  more  recently  given  a 
just  and  animated  summary  of  the  policy  and  genius  of  *  the  fore- 
^  most  man  of  all  the  world.'  The  scholars  of  Germany  and 
France  —  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  centralisation  was  more 
welcome,  or  at  least  more  familiar,  than  it  is  generally  to  our 
home-bred  politicians  —  have  also  recognised  the  greatness  of 
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the  man  and  of  his  system.*  But  the  volumes  now  before  us 
are  the  first  upon  a  scale  at  once  sufficiently  ample  and  suffi- 
ciently special  to  comprise  all  the  antecedents  and  all  the  conse- 
quents of  the  Julian  career.  They  exhibit  the  steps  by  which  he 
mounted  *  ambition's  ladder,'  the  circumstances  which  aided  or 
justified  his  ascent^  and  the  policy  which  he  introduced  during 
his  brief  supremacy.  Their  successors,  which,  we  trust  are 
speedily  to  appear,  will  display  the  results  of  that  career,  such 
as,  after  long  previous  convulsions^  they  were  at  length  realised 
tinder  the  firm  and  intelligent  sway  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines. 
For  the  strength  and  civilisation  of  imperial  Bome, — the  fourtli 
universal  empire,  both  in  prophecy  and  in  fact  —  sprang,  in 
all  that  distinguished  it  from  republican  Rome,  by  no  indirect 
process  from  the  foundations  originating  with  the  furst,  and  con- 
solidated by  the  second  Caesar.  We  presume  the  leading  facts  of 
Caesar's  life  to  be  familiarly  known.  We  shall  therefore  advert, 
in  the  brief  space  which  remains  to  us,  rather  to  the  system  than 
to  the  person  of  the  Dictator.  As  Mr.  Merivale  however,  sums 
up  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  before  he  enters  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  Julian  policy,  we  shall  first  extract  his  summary,  and 
then  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it :  — 

"  *  The  ranks  of  both  parties  in  the  State  were  filled  with  men  of 
practical  ability,  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  the  free  and  active 
spheres  of  the  camp  and  the  forum  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Caesar 
lumself,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  individual  of  original 
genius,  or  one  who  could  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  conceive 
comprehensive  measures  in  harmony  with  them.  The  temper  of  the 
Eoman  people,  at  this  crisis  of  their  history,  required  the  guidance  of 
a  mind  of  more  vigorous  grasp  than  was  possessed  by  a  Cicero  or  a 
Pompeius,  whose  talents  as  public  men  were  limited  to  a  capacity  for 
administration, — in  which  respect  we  shall  have  occasion  more  than 
once  to  signalise  their  ability, — but  who  could  neither  understand 
nor  grapple  with  the  great  evil  of  the  Sullan  revolution,  which  had 
checked  the  natural  progress  of  reform  demanded  by  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  franchise,  and  restored  the  landmarks  of  a  constitution 
which  was  no  longer  the  legitimate  exponent  of  the  national  character. 
The  people  had  already  undergone  a  marked  change  in  their  ideas  and 
motives  of  action,  while  they  were  still  clinging,  with  the  pertinacity 
for  which  they  were  remarkable,  to  forms  from  which  the  living  spirit 
had  departed.  The  extent  and  rapid  succession  of  their  conquests, 
bringing  with  them  an  overwhelming  accession  of  public  and  private 
wealth,  had  filled  men's  minds  with  the  wildest  anticipations.  The 
extravagance  of  each  succeeding  year  eclipsed  the  profuseness  of  its 

•  We  shall  find  Mr.  Merivale's  views  of  Csesar's  genius  and  policy 
either  suggested  or  confirmed  in  the  works  of  Hoeck  and  Drumann, 
of  Duruy,  Am^d^e  Thierry,  and  Michelet. 
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predecessor.  M.  Lepidus,  the  consul  in .  the  year  of  Sulla's  death, 
erected  the  most  magnificent  dwelling  that  had  heen  seen  up  to  his 
day  in  Rome :  within  thirty-five  years  it  was  outshone  by  not  fewer 
than  a  hundred  mansions.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  nobility,  their  accumulation  of 
plate,  jewels,  and  every  other  article  of  luxury,  and  not  less  the  mul- 
tiplication of  their  slaves  and  dependents.  The  immoderate  interest 
which  ready  money  commanded  shows  that  the  opening  of  new  chan- 
nels to  enterprise  outstripped  even  the  rapid  multiplication  of  wealth. 
Mines  of  gold  lay,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  any  man  who  could  pro- 
cure means  to  purchase  the  soil  above  them.  The  price  was  trifling 
compared  with  the  gains  to  be  acquired;  but  whether  the  specu- 
lator succeeded  or  was  ruined,  the  usurer  reared  a  stately  fortune  in 
ease  and  security.  All  eyes  were  turned  from  the  barrenness  of  the 
pas^  and  fixed  upon  a  future  of  boundless  promise.  Men  laughed  at 
the  nan*ow  notions  of  their  parents,  and  even  of  their  own  earlier 
years.  It  is  only  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  ages, — as  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  continent,  or  the  overthrow  of  a  vast  spiritual  domi- 
nion,—  that  the  human  imagination  springs,  as  it  were,  to  the  full 
proportion  of  its  gigantic  stature.  But  even  a  generation  which  has 
witnessed,  like  our  own,  an  extraordinary  developement  of  industi^ial 
resources  and  mechanical  appliances,  and  has  remarked  within  its 
own  sphere  of  progress  how  such  circumstances  give  the  rein  to  the 
imagination, — what  contempt  for  the  past,  what  complacent  admiration 
of  the  present,  and  what  daring  anticipations  they  engender  regarding 
the  future, — may  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  Romans  at  this  period 
of  social  agitation,  and  realise  the  ideas  of  an  age  of  popular 
delirium. 

*  When  the  mind  of  a  nation  is  thus  excited  and  intoxicated  by  its 
fervid  aspirations,  it  seeks  relief  from  its  own  want  of  definite  aims  in 
hailing  the  appearance  of  a  leader  of  clearer  views  and  more  decisive 
action.  It  wants  a  hero  to  applaud  and  to  follow,  and  is  ready  to  seize 
upon  the  first  that  presents  himself  as  an  object  for  its  admiration,  and 
to  carry  him  forward  on  his  career  in  triumph.  Marius,  Sulla,  and 
Pompeius,  each  in  their  turn,  claimed  this  eager  homage  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  the  two  former  had  passed  away  with  their  generation,  and 
the  last  lived  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  admirers,  for  whom  he 
was  not  capable  of  extending  the  circuit  of  tlieir  political  horizon. 
For  a  moment  the  multitude  was  dazzled  by  the  eloquence  and  activity 
of  Cicero;  but  neither  had  he  the  intellectual  gifts  which  are  fitted  to 
lead  a  people  onward.  The  Romans  hailed  him  as  the  saviour  and 
father  of  his  country,  as  another  Romulus  or  Camillus ;  but  this  was 
in  a  fit  of  transient  enthusiasm  for  the  past,  when  their  minds  were 
recurring  for  a  moment  to  their  early  founders  and  preservers.  It 
was  still  to  the  future  that  their  eyes  were  constantly  directed ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  genius  of  Caesar  burst  upon  them,  with  all  the 
rapidity  and  decision  of  its  movements,  that  they  could  recognise  in 
any  of  the  aspirants  to  power  the  true  captain,  and  lawgiver,  and 
prophet  of  tlie  age.' 
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The  career  of  CsBsar  was  divided  into  three  distinct  periods, 
moulded,  however,  into  an  organic  whole  by  central  ideas  of 
amalgamation  and  expansion.  In  the  first  period  he  was  the 
restorer  and  leader  of  the  Marian  party,  recently  proscribed  by 
Sulla  and  still  crushed  by  the  oligarchy.  In  the  second  period,  in 
which  he  conquered  and,  in  part,  civilised  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  wholly  imparted  the  franchise  of  the  city  to  Gaul  within  the 
Alps,  he  acted  as  the  patron  of  the  provincials,  the  pui-veyor  at 
once  of  civilisation  to  the  subject,  and  of  fresh  life-blood  to  the 
dominant  race.  In  the  third  period,  the  epoch  of  consummation, 
he  appeared  in  his  full  and  proper  dimensions,  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  career  for  Rome,  the  Romulus  of  the  empire,  the  Camillus 
of  its  third  and  final  metempsychosis. 

The  Marian  party,  which  Caesar  resuscitated,  was  the  Grac- 
chine  party  under  a  new  name.  The  elder  Marius  was  an  able 
soldier,  but  as  blunt  and  incapable  a  statesman  as  Marshal 
Blucher  himself.  He  had  been  wafted  into  power  at  the  close 
of  the  Social  War  by  the  full  tide  of  the  Italian  confederacy. 
D^th,  perhaps  inflicted  by  his  own  hand,  removed  the  con- 
queror of  Jugurtha  and  the  Cimbri  from  a  crisis  and  a  rival  he 
was  quite  unequal  to  deal  with.  The  Italian  party,  indeed,  pos- 
sessed no  leader,  with  the  exception  of  Sertorius,  of  either  mark 
or  likelihood  —  Cinna,  Carbo,  and  the  younger  Marius,  being, 
in  comparison  with  Sulla,  what  Goring,  Newcastle,  and  Ru- 
pert were,  in  comparison  with  Cromwell.  They  were  accord- 
ingly vanquished  by  the  oligarchy;  and,  for  a*  while,  the  Come- 
liim  constitution  seemed  to  have  stifled  effectually  the  popular 
movement  The  Sullan  government,  however,  was  a  palace  of 
ice,  dear,  stately,  and  imposing ;  but  it  rested  on  the  sliding 
flood,  and  was  built  with  materials  of  dissolution.  His  in- 
flexible defiance  of  an  inflexible  despot  marked  Cassar  out  from 
the  first  as  the  genuine  successor  of  C.  Gracchus.  If  even  our 
cold  northern  temperaments  are  susceptible  of  appeals  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  such  appeals  fall  upon  the  more  lively  and  passionate 
genius  of  the  south  with  irresistible  and  immediate  effect ;  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Cimbrian  trophies  and  the  triumphal 
statue  of  Marius  to  their  pediments  in  the  capitol,  inflamed  the 
civic  and  Italian  population  with  new  zeal  for  their  cause,  and 
with  devotion  to  its  rising  champion.  Caesar  was  borne  into 
office  as  triumphantly  as  Cicero  himself;  and  in  his  consulship 
he  began  that  series  of  measures  for  renovating  the  common- 
wealth which  were  the  labour  of  his  own  life  and  his  bequest  to 
his  political  pupil  and  successor.  No  taunt  was  ever  less  appli- 
cable to  its  object  than  Lucan's  reproach  to  Caesar  —  that  he 
delighted  to  advance  over  the  breach  and  ruins  of  the  constitu- 
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tion.  The  exact  contrary  is  the  truth.  So  far  from  mistaking 
solitude  for  peace,  or  the  triumph  of  a  party  for  the  remedy  of 
a  sinking  State,  Caesar's  genius  was  eminently  constructive  and 
symmetrical  He  bore  with  him  into  the  camp  the  order  and 
luxury  of  the  city ;  he  punished  no  offence  in  his  soldiers  so 
rigorously  as  wanton  spoliation ;  in  the  heat  of  the  civil  war  the 
progress  of  his  lieutenants  in  Italy  or  the  provinces  was  more 
decorous  than  the  ordinary  journeys  of  *  praetors  and  proconsuls 
*to  their  governments;*  although  proftise  when  his  interest  re- 
quired it,  nis  private  estate  was  managed  with  a  vigilance  which 
the  elder  Cato  would  have  applauded ;  and  although  his  whole 
life  was  a  system  of  machinations  against  the  existing  state  of 
things,  he  kept  steadily  aloof  from  every  crude  plot  or  partial 
conspiracnr,  whether  feeble,  like  that  of  Liepidus,  or  rash  and 
dubious,  like  that  of  Catilina.  His  first  provincial  government 
was  distinguished  for  the  regularity  which  he  introduced  into 
the  finances  of  Further  Spain ;  and  the  laws  proposed  by  him  in 
his  first  consulate  breathe  a  spirit  of  social  order,  and  in  spite 
of  the  tumults  attending  their  enactment,  and  the  excesses  or 
indiscretion  of  some  of  his  supporters,  were  cfiective  remedies 
for  the  diseases  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Merivale  has  drawn  a  pleasing  sketch  of  the  friends  and 
ministers  of  the  dictator.  The  revolutionary  ranks  contained, 
indeed,  as  was  inevitable  at  such  a  crisis,  men  of  broken  cha- 
racters and  fortunes,  whose  arrogant  demeanour  and  extravagant 
expectations  justly  alarmed  all  honest  citizens  and  all  moderate 
statesmen.  But  Caesar  cancelled  the  pnetorian  edicts  of 
Dolabella,  repressed  the  excesses  of  Curio  and  Caslius,  compelled 
AntoniuB  to  pay  his  debts,  and  confided  the  main  direction  of 
his  affiurs  to  the  able  and  temperate  administration  of  Oppius, 
Hirtius  and  Balbus.  Under  tneir  ministry  the  populace  were 
tranquil,  the  markets  were  well  supplied,  capital  returned  into 
drculation,  enterprise  revived,  and  industry  resumed  its  peaceful 
tenor  at  Rome.  The  estates  of  the  Irompeian  family  were 
indeed  confiscated,  for  Caesar  affected  to  regard  his  quarrel  with 
their  chief  as  personal,  and  professed  to  hold  them  as  alone 
responsible  for  the  disorders  and  dislocation  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  other  leaders  of  the  senate  were  allowed  to  remain  un- 
molested in  Italy,  or  encouraged  and  even  solicited  to  return  to 
it  Theur  property  was  sacred ;  their  persons  were  safe ;  and  it 
was  Caesar  s  most  anxious  desire  to  secure  the  neutrality  at 
least  of  all  such  statesmen  as  Yarro  and  Cicero  upon  the  single 
and  easy  condition  of  their  desisting  from  attempts  a^nst  his 
provisional  government  The  capital,  the  peninsula  itself,  and 
subsequently  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  islands  exhibited. 
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amid  preparations  for  war  and  under  a  revolutionary  chief,  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  increasing  acquiescence  and  of  reviving 
prosperity. 

The  focus  of  revolution  had  really  been  transferred  to  the 
Pompeian  camp  and  to  the  shore-s  of  Epirus.  It  was  amonoc  the 
professed  champions  of  order,  of  precedent,  and  of  constitutional 
conservatism,  that  the  sound  and  fury  of  lawless  passions  pre- 
viuled.  We  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  projects  and  demeanour 
of  the  Pompeians  at  this  juncture  from  an  unwilling  witness, 
from  Cicero  himself.  The  long  delusion  of  the  great  orator  as 
to  the  character  of  Potnpeius  and  his  partisans  was  at  length 
dispelled.  The  camp  and  councils  at  Dyracchium  revealed  to 
him  at  once  and  for  ever  the  error  of  his  political  life.  He  had 
not  merely  grasped  at  the  shadow,  but  he  had,  by  his  hasty  flight 
from  Italy,  embraced  the  substance  of  eviL  By  his  own  act  and 
irresolution  he  had  leagued  himself  with  men  as  rapacious  as 
Yerres,  as  profligate  as  Gabinius,  and  as  cruel  and  reckless  as 
Catilina.  At  no  era  of  his  life  do  his  letters  breathe  deeper 
despondency  or  his  sarcasms  evince  such  bitterness.  He  bad 
indeed  reason  for  acrimony  and  despair.  For  neither  Sicily 
wasted  and  depopulated  by  its  prastor,  nor  Prasneste  in  the 
grasp  of  Sulla,  nor  the  long  agony  of  Numantia,  nor  any  woe, 
impending  or  consummate,  '  in  ancient  or  in  modern  books 
*  enrolled,'  would  have  equalled  the  retribution  which  the  Pom- 
peians were  preparing  for  Rome.  It  was  proposed  by  them— 
and  the  proposal  was  not  whispered  in  secret  conclave,  but 
debated  in  the  pra&torium  and  proclaimed  in  the  lines  at 
Dyracchium  —  to  ransack  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  for 
shipping,  and  by  intercepting  supplies  from  Sicily  and  Africa, 
to  inflict  upon  the  capital  the  torments  of  lingering  famine. 
When  famine  had  done  its  work,  it  was  intended  to  sweep  the 
plains  of  Italy  with  Armenian  and  Colchian  hordes,  to  bring  the 
legions  and  their  heavy  artillery  against  the  towns,  to  cut  up 
for  ever  the  roots  of  popular  resistance,  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
empire,  to  reduce  the  Italians  and  Cisalpines  to  permanent  serf- 
age, and  to  apportion  the  peninsula  among  the  leaders  of  the 
oligarchy,  the  Marcelli,  the  Lentuli  and  the  Scipios.  Rome 
had  been  baptized  with  fratricidal  blood,  and  if  the  hopes  of  the 
Pompeians  were  realised,  its  earliest  augury  would  be  fulfilled 
by  indiscriminate  massacre  and  proscription.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  Pompeius  himself  participated  in  the  projects 
of  his  adherents.  His  systematic  dissimulation  and  his  consti- 
tutional vacillation  render  it  probable  that,  like  Charles  L,  he 
would,  in  the  event  of  victory,  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
his  partisans.     In  readmg  Cicero's  account  of  the  camp  at 
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Dyracchium  we  are  reminded  of  Clarendon's  description  of  the 
cavaliers  at  Oxford.  The  event  of  Pharsalia  was  not  less 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  order  and  humanity,  than  it  was  to 

*  Cesar  and  his  fortunes/ 

Mr.  Merivale  describes  '  the  urban  population '  at  this  period, 

*  whom  the  nobles  systematically  debauched,*  to  have  been  *  no 

*  better  than  a  needy  rabble,  dissolute  in  morals,  and  destitute 

*  of  any  sense  of  national  honour.     The  ready  market  offered 

*  for  their  votes  was  attractive  to  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the 

*  Italians,  and  the  mob  of  the  comitia  was  swelled  by  the  worst 

*  class  of  the  new  citizens.  Too  proud  to  work  where  labour 
'  was  the  mark  of  the  slave,  a  multitude  of  free  men,  steeped  in 

*  the  lowest  poverty,  found  a  bare  subsistence  in  their  idleness^ 

*  from  this  annual  sale  of  their  highest  privilege,  and  presented 

*  ready  instruments  for  any  political  adventurer  who  promised 

*  either  present  pay  or  prospective  rapine.'  The  Julian  laws  of 
the  first  consulate  of  their  author  aimed  at  converting  these  idle 
hands  into  an  active  race  of  agriculturists,  and  restoring,  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  age  permitted,  the  predial  population, 
the  genuine  commons  of  the  early  republic  They  proposed  to 
replenish  the  exchequer  by. enforcing  the  payment  of  the  rents 
of  the  State,  to  convert  the  public  demesnes  into  allotments  for 
the  poor,  and  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  provincials  by  re- 
adjusting the  contracts  of  the  publicani.  Csesar,  like  Napoleon, 
saw  that  the  State  could  be  reconstructed  by  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  middle  order  alone.  He  therefore  attempted  to  provide 
the  pauper-masses  with  property,  and  to  encourage  the  equites 
or  monied  class  to  invest  tiieir  capital  in  Italy.  A  population 
like  that  of  the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine,  but  still  more  needy, 
numerous,  and  turbulent,  was  the  proper  instrument  for  a 
revolutionary  chief  of  the  kind  that  Cassar  has  so  unaccountably 
been  described  to  have  been.  If  such  he  were,  we  can  only  say 
his  laws  were  admirably  calculated  to  defeat  his  object. 

The  best  commentary,  however,  on  the  measures  of  Csesar^s 
first  consulate  will  be  found  in  his  enactments,  after  he  became 
possessed  of  absolute  power.  Ten  years  later,  and  in  the  heat 
and  after  all  the  exacerbations  of  civil  war,  he  is  seen  steadily 
resisting  his  own  partisans  in  their  demands  for  the  repudiation 
of  debts.  All  he  would  concede  was  an  adjustment  between  the 
lender  and  the  borrower,  which  guaranteed  to  the  one  his  prin- 
cipal, and  relieved  the  other  from  exorbitant  interest.  Through- 
out the  civil  war  he  uniformly  interdicted  the  confiscation  of 
private  property  and  the  pillage  of  captured  cities.  His  rigour, 
in  both  these  respects,  had  at  one  period  nearly  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  soldiers,  and  undermined  the  foundations  of  his 
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authority.  Bnt  his  acts  were  not  merely  negative.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  empire,  and  for  the  welfare  of  many  succeeding 
generations,  Csesar's  plans  for  reconstruction  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted by  himself.  The  few  months  of  repose  allowed  him  were 
insufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes.  And — sudi 
is  the  inevitable  condition  of  social  reforms — these  schemes  pre- 
sented, even  to  his  bold  and  inventive  genius,  greater  obstacles 
than  the  conquest  of  Gaul  or  the  suppression  of  the  oligarchy. 
Yet  his  survey  of  the  empire  enabled  Augustus  afterwards  to 
equalise  the  imposts  on  the  provinces :  his  reformation  of  the 
calendar  deprived  the  aristocracy  of  one  of  their  favourite  imple- 
ments for  impeding  public  business ;  while  his  proposed  revision 
and  codification  of  the  laws,  executed  by  a  more  powerful  genius 
than  Justinian,  and  in  a  less  degenerate  age,  would  have  added 
a  sixth  and  a  peaceful  and  permanent  triumph  to  the  Julian 
Fasti. 

*  The  wars  of  later  ages,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  *  seem  to  be 

*  made  in  the  dark,  in  respect  to  the  glory  and  honour  which 

*  reflected  upon  men  from  the  wars  in  ancient  time.'  War,, 
indeed,  forms  the  prominent  feature  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  not 
merely  because  it  made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  world,  but 
also  because  it  ultimately  brought  commerce  and  civilisation  in 
its  train.  For  with  them  war  was  not  the  consequence  of  acci- 
dental collision  with  other  races,  like  the  inroads  of  the  migra- 
tory hordes  of  the  east  and  north,  nor  undertaken,  like  the 
campaigns  of  modem  Europe,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
or  to  crush  or  assert  freedom  of  opinion.  But  it  was  a  con- 
sistent syst^n  of  aggression  and  appropriation.  By  wars  the 
Romans  reaped  the  nruits  of  Hellenic  civilisation  and  Asiatic 
luxury ;  by  wars  they  supplied  with  new  blood  the  veins  which 
previous  war  had  emptied;  and  by  means  of  war  they  both 
educated  themselves  and  became  the  dispensers  of  education  ta 
others.  *  The  wolves  of  Italy,'  as  Telesinus  the  Samnite  termed 
the  ancient  enemy  of  his  name  and  race,  became  the  civilisers 
of  the  world.  Among  the  conquests  of  Rome  not  one  was  more 
important  to  the  empire  at  the  time,  or  to  Europe  afterwards, 
than  that  of  GauL  The  subjugation  of  the  Celtic  tribes  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  English  Channel  deferred  for  four  centuries  the 
great  migration  of  the  Teutonic  races,  and  gave  time  and  space 
toT  the  establishment  of  a  higher  form  of  civilisation  and  the 
introduction  of  a  purer  religion  among  the  conquered  people* 
The  Gaulish  wars  of  Caesar  form  an  episode  in  Roman  history. 
They  were  in  the  first  place,  like  Alexander's  invasion  of  Persia, 
the  completory  act  of  a  long  impending  nemesis.  In  the  next^ 
they  were  a  principal  instrument  in  that  process  of  amalgama- 
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tion  which  it  was  the  mission  of  Rome  under  the  Cssars  to 
accomplish.  The  Grauls,  who  had  laid  the  city  on  the  Seven 
Hills  in  ashes,  who  had  repeatedly  ravaged  Italy  from  the  Alps 
to  Apulia,  who  had  enfeebled  the  Etruscan  Lucumons,  and 
destroyed  the  ancient  race  of  the  Umbrians,  were  themselves, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  spoiled  of  their  hoarded  wealth, 
and  driven  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  forest,  on  the  mountain, 
and  the  solitary  morass;  their  ancient  priest-caste  was  pro- 
scribed, and  their  young  men  swept  into  the  legions  of  the 
southern  stranger.  The  work  of  retribution  was  complete :  the 
name  of  the  Gauls  was  no  longer  formidable  to  the  Transal- 
pines;  and  the  'golden  hoard' in  the  capitol  was  no  longer 
reserved  for  the  exigencies  ^  a  Celtic  invasion.  But  destiny 
had  in  store  for  them  a  further  and  a  stranger  revolution. 
For  the  conqueror  who  brought  with  him  desolation,  afforded 
them  revenge.  Under  the  banners  of  a  Roman  general,  and 
eventually  with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  clans  of  Brennus  recrossed  the  Alps,  assisted 
at  the  obsequies  of  the  republic,  sat  down  in  the  council 
tshamber  of  the  world  among  the  sons  of  the  Claudii  and 
Domitii,  and  in  the  course  of  a  si^le  generation  inscribed  their 
names  upon  the  consular  Fasti.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  we 
cannot  accompanv  Mr.  Merivale,  step  by  step,  through  the  details 
'  of  this  eventful  history.'  He  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
Caosar's  Commentaries,  illustrated  them  with  all  the  adjuncts 
of  modem  learning,  and  described,  with  pregnant  and  animated 
brevity,  the  eight  years'  proconsulate  of  their  author.  In  the 
few  lines  which  now  remain  to  us,  we  must  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  Csesar  himself,  and  more  especially  to  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  him,  not  so  much 
in  his  character  of  a  party  leader,  as  in  that  of  a  reformer  of 
the  State. 

The  conquests  of  the  republic,  although  made  systematically, 
were  not  in  the  eighth  century  uniformly  administered.  After 
the  fall  of  Carthage,  indeed,  they  had  been  too  rapidly  achieved 
to  admit  of  regular  organisation,  even  by  rulers  capable  of 
the  task.  The  mind  of  Roman  legislators  was  generally  too 
formal  in  its  character  to  entertain  readUy  the  idea  of  assimi- 
lation; and  the  abler  leaders  of  the  senate  and  the  people 
were  either  engrossed  by  the  interests  of  the  Italians  alone, 
or  opposed  to  all  innovation.  Accordingly,  the  fate  of  the 
provincials  was  determined  by  temporary  expediency,  by  the 
state  of  parties  in  the  senate,  or  by  the  prejudices  of  their  imme> 
diate  conquerors.  Sicily,  the  granary  of  the  republic,  was  pru- 
dently allowed  to  retain  the  laws  of  its  Hieros  and  Gelos ;  while 
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the  unwarlike  population  of  the  Lesser  Asia  was  subjected  to  the 
utmost  rigour  of  fiscal  oppression.  There  was  one  law  for 
Narbonne,  another  forB»tica;  nor  was  the  difference  always 
proportioned  to  the  temper  of  the  provincials,  or  to  their  degree 
of  civilisation.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  was  much 
less  injurious  to  the  provinces,  than  the  system  of  appointing 
proconsuls  and  praetors.  A  man  of  broken  fortunes  looked  to  a 
foreign  command  as  the  sole  means  of  retrieving  his  affairs.  And 
the  administration  of  provincial  rulers  varied  with  their  personal 
characters.  The  gradations  were  infinite  between  a  Cicero  and 
a  Verres.  But  the  oppression  of  the  farmers-general  was  uni- 
form and  permanent.  The  publicani  hired  the  taxes  by  auction, 
and  indemnified  themselves  for  ru^pous  bargains  at  home  by  ex- 
tortion abroad,  the  most  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  minute.  Agriculture  was  abandoned  in  despair:  whole 
districts  were  depopulated :  and  every  year  witnessed  a  mock . 
impeachment  of  the  oppressors,  a  peijured  jury,  and  a  venal 
acquittal.  Cicero  prosecuted  Verres  for  his  spoliation  of  Sicily, 
and  defended  Fonteius  for  his  robbery  of  Gaul :  the  philosopliic 
Brutus  was  a  usurer,  and  the  erudite  Yarro  was  '  much  cpn- 
*  demned  to  have  an  itching  palm.' 

•  The  first  use  of  power  which  the  emperors  made/  Mr.  Merivale 
justly  observes,  *  was  to  control  the  fiscal  tyranny  of  the  proconsuls 
and  publicani.  The  revolution  of  Drusus  and  the  Gracchi  opened  the 
spoils  of  the  world  to  the  Italians:  but  those  of  Julius  and  Octavius 
closed  them  again,  and  restored  them  to  their  rightful  owners.  The 
luxuriance  of  Roman  oppression  fiourished  but  for  a  century  and  a 
half;  but  in  that  time  it  created,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  and 
searching  misery  the  worid  has  ever  seen.  The  establishment  of 
imperial  despotism  placed  in  the  main  an  effective  control  over  these 
petty  tyrants ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  crimes  by  which  it  won 
its  way,  and  the  corruptions  whicli  were  developed  in  its  progress,  it 
deserves  to  be  regarded,  at  least  in  this  important  particular,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  vouchsafed  to  the  human  race.' 

The  statesman  who  discerns  and  enforces  the  sacrifice  which 
the  future  age  may  demand  from  the  present  for  the  general  con- 
servation of  the  State,  is  naturally  regarded  by  his  less  sagacious 
contemporaries  as  a  rash  and  unprincipled  innovator :  and  he  is 
regarded  so  especially,  should  his  earlier  career  have  rendered  him 
conspicuous  as  a  popular  leader.  The  senatorian  party  saw  in  the 
proconsul  of  Gaul  only  a  reckless  adventurer,  eager  to  re-enact 
the  part  of  his  kinsman  Marius,  if  he  did  not,  indeed,  aspire  to 
the  liceilse  of  Satuminus.  Even  the  rigid  Cato,  who  denounced 
Pompeius,  and  declaimed  against  the  vices  and  prodigality  of 
the  nobles, — even  Cicero,  who  sighed  for  the  union  of  all  parties. 
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and  knew  the  incompetency  and  the  violence  of  his  own  asso- 
ciates, shared  in  the  general  delusion.    They  could  not  persuade 
themselves,  even  at  the  time  Cassar  was  dismissing  his  prisoners 
unharmed  in  person  and  property,  but  that  the  proscription  lists 
were  drawn  up,  and  that  only  a  favourable  moment  was  waited 
for  to  slip  the  Grauls  upon  the  capital.    They  continued  to  credit 
their   own   inventions  of  his   complicity  with  Catilina;    they 
misconstrued  his  consular  laws ;  and  they  deemed  him  infected 
not  only  with  a  spirit  of  change,  but  also  of  impiety,  for  pro- 
posing to  extend  to  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Iberia  the  augu- 
ries and  the  title  of  Romans.     They  could  not  believe,  they 
would  not  listen  to  the  plea,  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  swoid 
must  be  maintained  by  Uie  law ;  that  civil  wars  had  decimated, 
while  poverty  and  luxury  together  had  enfeebled,  the  native 
population ;  and  that  Italy  must  be  replenished  from  without  or 
perish  in  a  generation  or  two  from  mere  exhaustion.     As  soon 
would  Laud  have  listened  to  a  sermon  against  episcopacy,  or 
Louis  XIV.  to  an  argument  for  religious  liberty,  as  the  Marcelli 
and  Scipios  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  claims  of  the  subjects 
of  Rome  to  become  its  citizens.   Yet  the  republic  itself  had  from 
the  earAst  times  set  the  example  of  assimilation.     The  Latins, 
Yolscians,  and  Sabellians  had  been  gradually  incorporated  with 
the  proper  Quirites;   the  tribes  had  within  a  century  been 
crowded  with  Italian  voters ;  the  £Drum  already  swarmed  with 
adopted  citizens,  and  the  genuine  Romans  hardly  amounted  to  a 
fifth  of  the  masses  which  thronged  the  forum  and  the  field  of 
Mars.     The  process  of  amalgamation  which  Csesar  began,  and 
later  emperors  completed,  fused  the  provinces  into  an  obedient 
and  uniform  whole :  and  the  day  on  which  the  centurions  of  the 
legion  Alauda  swore  allegiance  to  the  genius  of  Rome  before 
the  altar  of  Victory,  subverted  for  ever  the  Cornelian  constitution, 
and  ushered  in  a  new  era  under  the  auspices  of  the  Julian 
house. 

Our  notice  of  Mr.  Merivale's  volumes  would  be  imperfect 
without  a  few  remarks  upon  the  conspiracy  which  cut  off*  the 
dictator  in  the  midst  of  his  work  of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  justly  observes  that  such  a  close  to  his  career,  if  not 
altogether  anticipated  by  Caosar,  was  at  least  contemplated  by 
him  as  possible  with  that  calmness  which  distinguished  him  in 
thought  and  action  throughout  life.  Agiunst  the  remonstrances 
of  his  friends  he  dismissed  his  Spanish  body-guards,  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  fatal  day  declared  that  *  the  best  kind  of  death 
*  was  that  which  was  least  expected.'  The  circumstances  of  his 
murder  are,  however,  less  strange  than  the  view  which  was 
taken  of  it  by  writers  of  the  imperial  age  and  adopted  from 
them,  with  few  exceptions,  by  posterity.     Dante,  Gibbon,  and 
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Dmmami^  may  be  mentioned  as  exceptions.  Dante,  who  puts 
Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  same  ^  abyss  of  bale '  with  the  arch- 
traitor  Judas,  implies  that  he  deemed  the  assassination  of  Csesar 
guilt  of  the  deepest  dye.  While,  among  modem  writers  Gibbon 
was  one  of  the  first  to  question  the  virtue  of  Brutus ;  and  Dm* 
mann,  in  his  *  Life  of  Caesar,'  analyses  and  exposes  the  materiel 
and  the  motives  of  the  conspiracy.  But  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  after  the  revival  of  learning,  scholars,  poets,  and  divines 
have,  in  general,  exhausted  erudition  and  fancy  in  extolling  the 
crime  of  the  Ides  of  March  as  an  act  of  grave  and  plenary 
justice.  The  worst  chapter  in  ^  Tristram  Shandy '  is  a  foolidk 
rant  about  the  *  godlike  virtue'  of  Brutus ;  the  best-remembered 
passage  in  'Akenside'  is  a  vapid  declamation  upon  Cffisar^a 
death,  borrowed  from  Cicero's  second  *  Philippic ;'  even  Niebuhr 
has  unaccountably  pronounced  Ctesar  guilty  according  to  the 
enactments  of  the  Valerian  law.  We  do  not  insist  upon  the 
well-known  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire,  ^ce  the 
fitness  of  the  subject  for  dramatic  representation  exempts  the 
poets  from  the  bar  of  historical  equity.  The  stage,  however,  has 
materially  contributed  to  strengthen  the  geTOral  belief  that 
Cesar's  death  was  just  and  necessary ;  and  Shakspedft  puts  a 
grave  tmth  into  the  mouth  of  Cassius  when  he  makes  him 
predict — 

<  How  many  ages  hence. 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over, 
In  States  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ? 

So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 
So  oflen  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called 
The  men  who  gave  their  country  liberty.* 

Seneca,  the  philosopher,  while  treating  of  a  very  different 
subject,  has  yet  furnished  the  most  significant  hint  for  solving 
this  question  properly.  *Divum  Julium,'  he  remarks,  'plures 
'  amici  confecerunt,  quam  inimici,  quorum  non  expleverat  spes 

*  inexplebiles.     Vduit  quidem  ille ;  neque  enim  quisquam  libe- 

*  ralius  victorift  usus  est,  ex  qu&  nihil  sibi  vindicavit,  nisi  dispen-^ 
^  sandi  potestatem.  Sed  quemadmodum  sufBcere  tarn  improbis 
'  desideriis  posset,  quum  tantum  omnes  concupiscerent,  quantum 

*  poterat  unus  ?     Vidit  itaque  strictis  circa  sellam  suam  gladiis 

*  commilitones  suos,  Cimbrium  Tullium  aoerrimum  paulo  ante 
<  suamm  partium  defensorem,  aliosque  post  Pompeium  demum 

*  Pompeianos.'  Any  impulse  rather  than  that  of  patriotism^ 
indeed,  edged  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators.  There  was  pri- 
vate disappointment  at  Caesar's  refusal  to  proscribe  and  confiscate 
— there  was  personal  resentment  at  imputed  slights — there  was 
impatience  of  reviving  order — there  was  intolerance  of  superior 
Vforih — there  was  despair  of  obtaining  henceforward  provinces 
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to  plunder- — there  was  the  burden  of  debt — there  were  the 
restlessness  and  the  contagion  of  a  revolutionary  era — there 
was  every  imaginable  motive  to  destroy  CoBsar>  except  prudence 
and  honesty.  The  Soenio  pomp  of  the  sacribQce  inflamed  the 
imagination  without  apparently  convincing  the  judgment  of 
Cicero^  who  always  lauds  the  conspirators  as  the  saviours  of 
their  country,  yet  speaks  of  the  conspiracy  itself  as  a  crude 
abortion. 

So  long  as  the  generation  which  had  witnessed  the  revolution, 
or  which  had  suffered  from  its  immediate  effects,  survived,  the 
consummation  of  the  Ides  of  March  would  naturally  be  regarded 
with  very  opposite  prejudices.  But  after  the  long  reign  of 
Augustus  had  reconciled  the  Rinnans  to  monarchy  —  after  they 
had  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  every  barrier  and  nearly  every 
form  of  the  aristocratical  constitution,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  murder  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  would 
nave  been  censured  universally  as  a  fruitless,  if  not  an  enor- 
mous crime.  Under  the  worser  Caesars,  the  Ux  mtyestatis, 
which  rendered  capital  the  devising  or  imagining  the  death  of 
the  Emperor,  was,  of  all  the  criminal  statutes,  the  one  most 
actively  enforced.  Yet,  contemporarily  with  the  vigilance  of 
the  poUce,  the  zeal  of  the  informers,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
emperors,  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  philosophers  treated,  and 
were  apparently  suffered  to  treat  with  impunity,  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  first  Caesar  as  a  deed  meriting  praise.  We  believe 
the  feeling  which  dictated  their  applause  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  rhetorical.  Bhetoric,  we  know,  vitiated  all  the  later  de- 
velopments of  Roman  intellect ;  and  the  act  of  the  conspirators 
was  a  common  and  favourite  topic  with  the  reciters  of  tedious 
epics,  and  the  wranglers  in  the  oratorical  schools.  The  govern- 
ment probably  considered  the  discussion  as  a  safety-valve.  The 
war  of  tongues  might  avert  the  war  of  poniards.  The  Stoic 
philosophy,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  later  Roman 
politics,  and  which  regarded  suicide  as  lawful,  would  teach  its 
professors  to  regard  assassination  as  honourable ;  and  the  end  of 
tyrants,  like  Caligula  and  Domitian,  would  afford  a  parallel,  if 
not  a  pretext,  for  excusing  and  applauding  the  fate  of  Caesar. 

History  took  its  tone  from  the  current  language  of  versifiers 
and  decliomers.  The  Romans,  who  borrowed  the  art  of  histo- 
rical composition,  as  well  as  every  other  art,  from  the  Greeks, 
imbibed  from  their  teachers  the  theory  of  tyrannicide.  They 
compared  Brutus  with  Timoleon;  the  halls  of  the  Caesars 
echoed  to  the  song  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  Lucan 
dedicated  his  Pharsalia  to  Nero ;  and  although  Cremutius  Cord  us 
was  condemned  for  calling  Cassius  *  the  hist  of  the  Romans,' 
Seneca  was  allowed  to  bring  regicide  upon  the  stage,   and 
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Fetronius  applauded  with  impunity  the  principles  of  the  Pom- 
peians.  A  literary  fashion  of  the  ancient  world  became  a 
settled  delusion  with  modem  scholars  and  moralists;  and  the 
death  of  Caesar  was  celebrated  as  an  authentic  act  of  retributive 
justice. 

We  have  marked  of  late  a  turn  in  the  current  of  opinion  upon 
this  question,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  Mr.  Merivale  lends  his 
sanction  to  the  change.  The  description,  already  given,  repre^ 
sents  generally  the  motives  of  the  other  conspirators.  Marcus 
Brutus  alone  remains  to  be  considered.  We  believe  him  to  have 
worshipped  a  vague  and  mystical  idea  of  virtue :  so  far  he  ^  was 

<  an  honourable  man.'    We  know  him  to  have  been  *  a  hard 

*  man '  in  all  that  related  to  pecuniary  transactions ;  and  we 
know  this  on  the  authority  of  one  who  would  rather  have  veiled 
than  exposed  his  defects.  It  is  Cicero  who  accuses  liim  of 
avarice,  as,  at  a  later  period,  he  complains  of  his  vanity  and 
irresolution.     Caesar  characterised  Brutus  justly  when  he  said, 

<  As  for  this  young  man,  I  know  not  what  he  wnnts ;    but, 

*  whatever  he  does  want,  he  wants  vehemently.'  It  was  the 
vehemence  of  passion,  more  than  the  earnestness  of  conviction. 
But  we  must  allow  our  author  the  privilege  of  delineating  the 
portrait  of  the  nominal  leader  of  the  conspiracy :  — 

•  If  the  conspirators  and  their  principal  instigator  (Cassius)  evinced 
any  forethought,  it  was  in  seeking  for  their  projected  tyrannicide  the 
sanction  of  the  name  of  Brutus.  Atticus,  who,  amidst  the  public 
commotions,  amused  himself  with  genealogical  studies,  had  flattered 
M.  Junius  Brutus  by  tracing  his  descent  from  a  supposed  third  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  republic,  whose  elder  brothers  perished,  as  was 
well  known,  childless  by  the  axe  of  the  lictor.  Servilia,  the  mother 
of  Brutus,  derived  her  lineage  from  the  renowned  Ahala,  whose 
dagger  had  cut  short  the  ambitious  projects  of  Spurius  Maelius.  But 
so  far  from  inheriting  the  zeal  of  his  imputed  jHX)genitor,  the  Brutus 
of  the  expiring  republic  had  acquiesced  in  Caesar  s  usurpation  with 
less  apparent  reluctance  than  perhaps  any  other  member  of  the 
Pompeian  party.  Despondent  in  her  hour  of  distress,  he  had  been 
the  last  to  join,  the  earliest  to  desert,  the  unfurled  banner  of  the 
republic.  After  Pharsalia,  he  was  the  first  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
camp  of  the  victor ;  in  the  city  he  was  the  foremost  to  court  the 
friendship  and  claim  the  confidence,  of  the  dictator ;  he  was  zealous 
in  serving  his  interests  by  the  discharge  of  important  offices ;  nor  did 
he  blush  to  govern  Cisalpine  Gaul,  while  his  uncle  still  held  Utica 
against  him.  A  feeble  panegyric  of  the  sturdy  sage  whom  he  had 
abandoned,  while  he  affected  to  adopt  his  principles  and  emulate  his 
practice,  seemed  to  Brutus  a  sufficient  tribute  to  his  virtues.  His 
consort,  Claudia,  he  had  divorced  to  espouse  the  philosopher's 
daughter,  Porcia,  a  woman  of  more  masculine  spirit  than  his  own. 
But  thus  doubly  connected  with  strength  and  virtue,  Brutus  failed, 
nevertheless,  to  acquire  the  firmness  which  Nature  had  denied  him. 
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Although  in  his  habits  a  professed  student,  he  could  not  resolve  to 
withdraw  to  the  shades  of  philosophy  from  the  fierj  glare  of  a  season 
of  revolution.  The  thirst  of  lucre  still  beset  him ;  the  victor  caressed  * 
and  the  vanquished  courted  him ;  he  was  a  greater  man  to-day  than 
yesterday,  and  the  path  of  official  distinction  seemed  safe  and  flowery. 
With  Brutus,  by  circumstances  a  revolutionary  partizan,  by  temper  a 
sophist,  the  conspiracy  would  never  have  originated ;  the  admission 
of  his  inherent  weakness  is  the  fairest  extenuation  of  his  crime.  But 
the  deaths  of  all  their  more  distinguished  leaders  had  elevated  him  to 
undue  importance  among  the  remnant  of  his  party.  His  uncle's 
renown  seemed  to  shed  its  light  upon  him,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
inherit  the  political  spirit  of  the  hero  whose  disciple  he  had  avowed 
himself  in  the  tranquil  walks  of  science.  The  name  of  Brutus  forced 
its  possessor  into  prominence  as  soon  as  royalty  began  to  be  discussed. 
The  Roman  people  were  neither  moralists  nor  genealogists,  but  they 
had  imbibed  from  the  traditions  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  an 
unreflecting  horror  of  the  mere  title  of  King,  and  admiration  not  less 
blind  for  the  name  of  the  flrst  of  the  Consuls. 

*  The  weakness  of  Brutus's  character  may  be  estimated  by  the 
means  which  were  employed  to  work  upon  him.  A  bit  of  paper 
affixed  to  the  statue  of  the  ancient  hero  with  the  words,  "  Would  thou 
*'  wert  alive!''  billets  thrust  into  his  hands,  inscribed  ''Brutus,  thou 
**  sleepest,"  "  Thou  art  no  Brutus!"  shook  the  soul  of  the  philosopher 
to  its  centre.  Hb  vanity  had  already  been  excited  by  a  compliment 
attributed  to  Caesar,  which  was  no  doubt  reported  to  him,  *'  Brutus 
*'  only  waits  for  this  dry  skin ;"  implying  that  he,  of  all  the  Romans, 
was  the  most  capable  of  succeeding  to  pre-eminence.  Cassius,  who 
was  brother-in-law  to  Brutus,  and  admitted  to  his  familiar  intimacy, 
watched  narrowly  the  effisct  of  these  incentives  to  his  ambition,  and 
led  him  gradually  to  the  point  at  which  he  could  venture  to  disclose 
the  deed  which  was  in  contemplation.  Brutus,  adroitly  plied,  em- 
braced the  schemes  of  the  conspirators,  and  assumed  the  place  of 
chief  adviser,  which  was,  at  least  in  appearance,  tendered  to  him. 
The  renowned  name  became  at  once  a  charm  of  magic  potency.' 

We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's  work,  as  represented  in  its  first  two  volumes.  We  have 
been  precluded  by  our  limits  from  entering  into  any  details 
except  such  as  directly  bear  upon  the  two  leading  principles 
which,  in  our  opinion,'  impart  to  the  ^  History  of  the  Romans 
*  under  the  Empire'  a  sterling  and  original  value.  We  may  add 
that  the  style  is  vigorous,  and  the  arrangement  lucid ;  that  the 
descriptions  are  often  striking,  and  that  the  occasional  episodes 
are  skilfully  introduced.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  Mr. 
Merivale's  undei-taking  is  nothing  less  than  to  bridge  over  no 
enaall  portion  of  the  interval  between  the  interrupted  work  of 
Arnold  and  the  commencement  of  Gibbon.  He  comes,  there- 
fore, between  ^  mighty  opposites.'  It  is  praise  enough  that  in 
this,  his  first  instalment,  he  proves  himself  no  unworthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  two  most  gifted  historians  of  Rome  whom  Englbh 
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Kterature  has  yet  produced.  Mr.  Merivale,  in  his  preface,  pays 
a  just  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  and  the  labours  of  ms 
most  recent  and  able  predecessor  in  the  field  of  Roman  annals. 
It  is  honourable  to  the  Universities,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  re- 
member that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have,  in  one  generation, 
contributed  to  historical  science  two  such  works  as  the  late  Dr» 
Arnold's  and  the  volumes  we  have  just  surveyed.  Hie  fact  o£ 
their  production  will  help  to  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  the 
polemical  zeal  of  one  of  these  learned  corporations,  and  to  the 
narrow  round  of  studies,  until  lately,  upheld  by  the  other.  We 
trust  that  the  example  will  not  be  thrown  away,  and  that  our 
literature,  in  its  graver  departments  at  least,  wiU  be  recruited 
from  the  academic  camp  with  less  dependence  upon  foreign  en- 
listment We  have  willingly  naturalised  the  labours  of  Boeckh, 
Miiller,  and  Niebuhr;  yet  their  adoption  has  been  accompanied 
with  regret  for  the  comparative  barrenness  of  English  scholar- 
ship. Sut  with  such  examples  before  us,  as  those  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote  in  one  department  of  ancient  history, 
and  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Merivale  in  another,  we  have,  for 
the  future,  good  hopes  that  our  native  growth  will  at  least  rival 
in  excellence  our  Continental  supplies. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  JEdu-^ 
cation  for  1848-49-50. 

2.  TJie  Church  of  England  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.    By  G.  A.  Denison,  Vicar  of  East  Brent* 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Crusade  against  the  Educational  Plans  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  By  R.  Dawes,  Vicar  of  King^s  Som- 
bome. 

4.  The  Privy  Council  and  the  National  Society.  By  H.  P. 
Hamilton,  Rector  of  Wath  and  Rural  Dean. 

5.  National  Education  and  Church  Extension.  By  the  Venerable 
J.  Sinclair,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 

6.  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England 
and  Europe.     By  Joseph  E[ay,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

7.  Juvenile  Depravity.  A  Prize  Essay.  By  H.  WOBSLET, 
M.  A.,  Rector  of  Easton. 

8.  How  much  longer  are  we  to  go  on  teaching  nothing  more  than 
was  taught  two  or  three  Centuries  ago  f     By  M.  E. 

Tt  cannot  be  without  a  reason  that  at  this  stage  of  the  world^s 

history,  the  Education  Question  is  going  the  round  of  the 

civilised  portion  of  it.      If  all  classes  'partook  alike  in   the 
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progress  of  knowledge,  the  old  relations  of  society  would 
remain ;  there  would  be  no  widening  of  the  intervals  of  the 
classes ;  and  the  boundaries  between  one  class  and  another  would 
not  be  drawn  more  sharply  than  heretofore.  But  it  reaches 
them  one  after  another  in  slow  succession,  and  spreads  itself 
unequally.  Thus  the  distances  of  the  different  grades  are 
widened,  and  the  ranks  separated.  We  forget  when  we  see 
danger  to  ourselves  in  the  efforts  making  to  educate  labouring 
men,  what  a  prodigious  start  we  have  made  of  late  years  in 
advance  of  them,  —  how  much  ground  there  is  for  them  to  gain 
before  they  can  come  within  the  same  distance  of  ourselves  as 
heretofore— that  the  farmer  is  by  education  farther  removed 
from  the  labourer  than  he  was, — and  that  for  the  like  reason  he 
is  himself  no  longer  the  companion  of  the  clergyman  or  the 
squire.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  look  upon  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  as  a  means  towards  fusing  and  level- 
ling the  classes,  or  than  to  qualify  as  an  innovation  whatever  is 
done  to  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  labouring  man.  It  is 
but  a  restoring  of  the  old  relations,  a  re-adjustment  of  the  former 
balance  of  society :  a  wise  precaution  to  maintain  that  distribu- 
tion of  its  parts  which  has  been  found  to  be  consistent  vrith  the 
safe  working  of  the  whole  machine. 

The  altered  relation  of  the  labourer  and  employer  is  well  put 
by  Mr.  Worsley  in  his  *  Essay  on  Juvenile  Depravity,'  and  he 
has  illustrated  it  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  labourer 
poet  Bloomfield.  A  little  more  polished,  and  it  might  have  been 
irom  Crmbbe. 

*  Such  were  the  days,  —  of  days  long  past  1  sing, 
When  pride  gave  place  to  mirth  without  a  sting ; 
Ere  tyrant  custom  strength  sufficient  bore, 
To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor : 
To  leave  them  distanced  in  the  maddening  race, 
Where'er  refinement  shows  his  haughty  face : 
Nor  causeless  hated;— 'tis  the  peasant's  curse, 
That  hourly  makes  his  wretched  station  worse  ; 
Destroys  Ufe^s  intercourse  ;  the  social  plan 
That  rank  to  rank  cements^  as  man  to  man. 
Wealth  flows  around  him  ;  fashion  lordly  reigns  ; 
Tet  poverty  is  his  and  mental  pains. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  mourner  thus  impart 
The  stifled  murmurs  of  his  wounded  heart ; 
'*  Whence  comes  this  change^  ungracious,  irksome,  cold. 
Whence  the  new  grandeur  that  mine  eyes  behold  ? 
The  widening  distance  which  I  daily  see — 
Has  wealth  done  this  ?  then  wealth 's  a  foe  to  me." ' 

Blooxfield's  Summer, 

The  progress  of  knowledge  has  not  only  widened  the  dis- 
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tance  of  the  employers  from  the  employed;  it  has  increased 
the  difficulty  of  rising  from  the  one  class  into  the  other.  The 
first  step  for  the  agricultural  labourer  was  to  the  small  renting 
farmer,  and  the  next  to  the  yeoman ;  but,  thanks  to  our  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
small  farms  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  country 
and  large  properties  are  swallowing  small   freeholds.      ^It  is 

*  stated,'  says  Mr.  Worsley  (without,  however,  giving  us  his 
authority  for  this  statement),  *that  about  the  year  1770  the 

*  lands  of  England  were  divided  between  no  fewer  than  250,000 
^  families;  but.  that  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  in 
'1815  they  were  found  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 

*  32,000.'*  The  absorption  of  small  farms  is  thus  lamented  by 
Bloomfield :  — 

^  Can  my  sons  share  from  this  paternal  hand 
The  profits  with  the  labours  of  the  land  ?. 
No :  though  indulgent  Heaven  its  blessing  deigns, 
Whereas  the  small  farm  to  suit  my  scanty  means  f ' 

The  labourer's  hope  of  rising  in  the  world,  says  Mr.  Worsley, 
is  a  forlorn  one.     *  There  is  no  graduated  ascent  up  which  he 

*  may  toil  step  by  step  with  patient  drudgery.     Several  rounds 

*  171  the  ladder  are  broken  away  and  gone^  (P.  53.)  To  be  sure, 
he  is  no  longer  in  the  eye  of  the  law  adstrictus  ^/^«  — un- 
less it  be  the  law  of  settlement — and  he  is  so  far.  above  the 
bom  thrall  that  misery  is  not  slavery ;  but  being  once  a  labourer 
he  must  always  remain  one,  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  taken  the 
farmer  for  his  master  instead  of  the  baron,  he  has  made  a  change 
probably  for  the  worse. 

And  so  of  the  thrifty  and  industrious  town  labourer  or  ope- 
rative, who,  as  a  first  step  to  independence,  was  accustomed  to 
invest  his  savings  in  a  little  shop,  or  start  as  a  small  manufac- 
turer. Small  manufactories  and  small  shops  are  disappearing 
with  small  farms,  annihilated  by  the  cost  of  machinery  and  by 
the  new  commercial  principle  of  turning  large  capitals  rapidly 
upon  small  profits.  Many  of  our  present  manufacturers  or 
their  fathers  were  workmen.  This  will  not  be  the  case  with 
the  next  generation.  Manual  skill  and  industry  no  longer  avail ; 
machinery  and  capital  are  beating  them  out  of  the  field.  The 
eminent  engineers  fifty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  were  work- 
men who  had  advanced  themselves  by  their  intelligence  and 

•  Worsley,  p.  58.  There  is  certainly  some  such  general  impres- 
sion :  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  reliable  statistics ;  while  a 
friend  has  assured  us  that  he  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  case  on 
examining  the  poll-books  someway  back  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The 
fact,  if  generally  true,  may  only  show  that  the  funds  and  saving-banks 
are  now  more  popular  investments* 
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iDdustry.  Very  few  of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  place 
are  of  this  ckiss.  The  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts  are, 
moreover,  passing  rapidly  into  sciences,  to  the  successful  pursuit 
of  vrhich  knowledge  is  required,  and  a  well-disciplined  under- 
standing. To  enter  the  learned  professions  or  to  advance  in 
the  army  or  navy  has  in  like  manner  become  more  difficult  than 
heretofore  to  men  of  hiunble  station.  The  country  grammar 
school  no  loneer  affords  the  facilities  that  it  did  to  the  son  of 
the  small  tradesman  to  get  on  in  the  Church  or  at  the  Bar ;  the 
deserving  warrant  ^officer  has  not  the  same  chance  that  he  had 
of  getting  his  son  enrolled  as  a  midshipman,  and  it  is  yet  more 
uncommon  than  it  used  to  be  for  a  soldier  to  advance  from  the 
ranks.  The  same  in  the  Dockyards  and  the  Public  Offices. 
Everywhere  the  obstacle  of  education  is  interposed.  There  is 
surely  a  danger  to  society  in  this  heavier  loading  of  all  its  safety- 
valves. 

Scarcely  less  grievous  to  the  workman  than  the  increased 
separation  of  his  class  from  the  rest,  and  the  greater  difficulty 
of  rising  out  of  it,  is  the  sense  of  personal  inferiority  of  which  he 
is  now  made  far  more  conscious  than  heretofore.  The  farm 
labourer  no  longer  sits  at  the  same  board  and  partakes  of  the 
same  substantiid  fare  with  the  farmer;  the  master-artificer  of 
the  olden  time,  now  become  a  manufacturer,  has  foresworn  the 
society  of  his  journeymen ;  and  the  trader,  advanced  to  be  a 
merchant,  is  seen  no  more  living  under  the  same  roof  with  his 
shopmen  and  apprentices.  Whoever  has  studied  the  character 
of  the  operative  classes  will  know  how  strong  is  the  sentiment 
of  self-respect  among  them,  and  how  keenly,  when  wounded,  it 
irritates  their  sense  of  the  disparities  of  their  condition.  They 
view,  in  consequence,  those  in  the  social  scale  immediately  above 
them  with  less  favourable  eyes  than  they  once  did. 

It  is  another  result  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  that  it  has 
made  the  moral  difficulties  of  the  poor  man's  position  greater. 
He  seems  to  stand  out  from  the  classes  above  him  in  yet  more 
striking  contrast  as  to  his  moral,  than  his  material  condition, 
and  seems  separated  from  them  in  this  respect  by  a  wider  inter- 
val The  facilities  to  evil,  and  the  attractions- of  vice  have  in- 
creased as  liberty  and  civilisation  have  advanced  ;  so  that  he  is, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  less  favourably  situated  than  formerly. 
Whilst  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  he  is  left  interdicts  to  him 
any  other  gratifications  than  such  as  are  sens^,  he  finds  com- 
mercial enterprise,  science,  and  capital  all  in  'ague  to  minister 
to  his  appetites.  Take  the  case  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  an 
example ;  to  cheapen  which  to  the  workman's  use,  humane  and 
educated  men  combine,  in  the  way  of  business,  to  unite  their 
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wealth  and  call  to  their  aid  tlie  highest  resources  of  experimental 
science  and  mechanical  ingenuity;  and  the  very  State,  under 
die  guidance  of  political  economy,  diminishes  the  duty  upon  them 
that  it  may  increase  the  consumption  and  protect  the  excise. 
By  thus  cutting  down  the  duty  one-third  in  1826,  it  at  once 
doubled  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  drunk  in  the  country — 
increasmg  it  from  4,132,263  gallons  to  8,888,643  annually. 
Whilst  knowledge  is  diffusing  among  the  middle  classes  all  the 
elements  of  moral  and  physical  well-being  in  imparalleled  abun- 
dance, it  would  be  as  impossible  altogether  to  hinder  their 
influence  from  reaching  the  lower  classes,  as  it  would  be  to  hide 
entirely  the  sun  wbidi  shines  in  Belgrave  Square  from  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Giles's  or  Bethnal  Green.  But  it  reaches  them 
through  a  polluted  medium.  What  school  learning  they  have 
as  yet  got  may  be  summed  up  in  a  mechanical  ability  to  read, 
possess^,  at  the  utmost,  by  half  their  number.  It  was  given 
to  them  that  they  might  read  the  Scriptures;  but  it  appears  to 
be  largely  employed  in  the  reading  of  immoral  publications.  The 
total  issue  of  such  publications  has  l>een  stated*  at  29  millions 
— beii^  more  than  the  total  issue  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Scottish  Bible  Society,  the 
Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  and  some  seventy  religious  magazines. 
^  The  condition  of  the  "  lower  classes"  at  the  present  moment,' 
says  Dc  Channingf,  ^  is  a  mournful  commentary  on  English 
'  institutions  and  civilisation.     The  multitude  are  depressed  in 

<  that  country  to  a  d^ree  of  ignorance,  want,  and  misery,  which 

<  must  touch  every  heart  not  made  of  stone.     In  the  civilised 

<  world  there  are  few  sadder  spectacles  than  the  contrast  now 
^  presented  in  Great  Britain,  of  unbounded  wealth  and  luxury, 

*  with  the  starvation  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  crowded 
^  into  cellars  and  dens  without  ventilation  or  light,  compared 
^  with  which  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian  is  a  palace.  Misery, 
^  famine,  brutal  degradation,  in  the  neighbourhood  and  presence 

*  of  stately  mansions,  which  ring  with  gaiety  and  dazzle  with 
^  pomp  and  unbounded  profusion,  shock  us  as  no  other  wretch- 
^  edness  does.'  This  cannot  be  the  true  regimen  of  society. 
Under  the  government  of  an  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence 
extreme  degradation,  immorality,  and  ignorance  in  the  lower 
classes  cannot  be  the  inseparable  accompaniments  of  morality, 
intelligence,  and  yealth  in  the  upper.     It  is  a  state  of  things 

•  Lecture  by  IMr.  M*Cree  on  Juvenile  Vice  in  Norwich,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Worsley,  p.  113.  The  number  of  publications  circulated  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  1848,  was  4,154,428. 

t  Works,  vol  vi.  p.  258,  third  edition.     *  Duty  of  Free  States.' 
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whidi  must  be  destined  to  rectify  itself  somehow  by  either  some 
gradual  or  some  sudden  change. 

One  great  evil  of  the  increased  distance  at  which  the 
lower  classes  are  placed  from  the  higher  is,  that  it  greatly  ob- 
structs all  the  efforts  made  by  the  higher  for  their  welfare. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  improvement  could  reach  them  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  barred  by  their  ignorance.  They  are  not 
educated  up  to  the  standard  of  the  services  of  the  Churchy  and 
therefore  the  churches  are  deserted  by  them.  The  cleigyman, 
unable  to  span  the  space  which  education  has  interposed  between 
him  and  them,  turns  them  over  to  the  extempore  ministrations 
of  the  dissenting  teacher.  But  the  great  mass  of  irreligion^ 
^norance,  and  vice  lies  stagnant  far  below  the  reach  of  either. 
The  n^lect  of  public  worehip  among  the  working  classes  of 
the  metropolis  is  described  as  almost  universaL  ^  Of  the  men 
^  (writes  one  of  the  city  missionaries,  located  in  a  suburban  dis- 
*  triot,)  I  only  know  twelve  who  are  what  may  be  termed  regular 
^  attendants  at  the  house  of  God.'  Another  gives  twelve 
families  out  of  a  thousand.*  The  statistics  of  public  worship 
oonfirm  this  view  of  the  case.  The  churches  and  chapels  in 
London  are  said  to  afford  accommodation  for  not  more  than 
600,000  persons,  of  which  not  more  than  400,000  can  be  con* 
md^red  to  be  at  any  given  time  present;  or  more  at  the  utmost 
than  806,000,  to  be  attendants  on  them.  But  the  population  of 
Ix>ndon  is  probably  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  If  this  be  the 
case  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons  in  London  who 
never  publicly  worship  Grod. 

If  we  shift  our  point  of  view  from  the  side  of  the  Church  to 
that  of  the  State,  and  look  at  the  question  of  education  in  its 
ccnmexion  with  crime,  we  find  that  crime  advances  to  a  sudden 
and  precocious  maturity  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty ; 
—  the  average  criminality  of  that  period  (measured  by  the  pro- 
bability of  any  given  individual  committing  a  crime)  l>eing  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  rest  of  life.t 

*  Beport  of  London  City  Mission,  1849. 

t  In  the  year  1846  one-tenth  of  the  population  was  between  those 
ages,  while  this  tenth  of  the  population  yielded  one-fourth  of  the 
criminals.  Hence  the  above  proportion  of  criminality.  Assuming 
the  average  criminality  of  the  whole  of  life  to  be  represented  by 
unity,  the  following  numbers  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  represent 
the  average  criminality  of  different  ages :  the  data  are  taken  from 
the  criminal  tables  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  for  1846. 


Under  15. 

15—20. 

20— 25.     25—30. 

30— 40. 

40-50. 

50—60. 

Above  60. 

01805 

2-4747 

2-4002 

1-8250 

1-2248 

0-8750 

0-5812 

0-2500 
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The  roots  of  criminality  shoot,  however,  deep  into  childhood. 
They  lie  In  the  preceding  period,  from  ten  to  fifteen  —  the 
school-life  of  the  child.  If  then  the  influence  which  men  have 
been  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  education  be  not  a  dream,  it 
offers  the  key  to  the  whole  position  of  crime. 

The  Education  Question  will  not  be  evaded  by  turning  from 
the  side  of  penal  to  that  of  sanitary  reform.  Sanitary  Com- 
missioners may,  indeed,  provide  that  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  are  such  as  to  render  the  observance  of  the  rules  of 
decency  and  morality  practicable, ;  but  if  a  sense  of  decency  be 
not  cultivated  among  them,  and  their  notions  of  morality  raised, 
all  these  precautions  will  be  useless  —  more  roomy  cottages  will 
be  consiaered  simply  as  aflbrding  facilities  for  taking  more 
lodgers;  ventilators  which,  while  they  let  out  the  impure  air 
and  admit  the  pure,  have  the  inconvenience  of  letting  out  the 
warm  and  admitting  the  cold,  will  be  closed  up ;  and  drains, 
which  require  from  time  to  time  to  be  cleansed,  will  be  choked 

As  long  as  a  great  portion  of  our  population  is  trained  from 
childhood  to  a  dependence  on  the  rates,  and  continues  to  be  dis- 
ciplined to  pauperism  and  vagrancy,  the  labours  of  Poor-law 
Commissioners  will  be  fruitless.  Nor  will  the  apostles  of  tem- 
perance have  any  general  success,  until  the  same  means  operate 
to  promote  sobriety  among  the  lower  classes  which  have  banished 
drunkenness  from  the  upper. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  evils  under  which  the  labouring  classes 
suffer  are  essentially  moral  evils ;  and  that  their  cure  is  not  to  be 
effected  except  by  the  operation  of  moral  causes.  If  the  wages 
of  labour  were  doubled  to-morrow,  —  other  things  remaining 
the  same,  —  these  evils  would  not  be  diminished,  but  rather 
increased.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many  labourers, 
whose  material  well-being  is  impossible  on  their  present  earn- 
ings ;  but  we  assert  that  the  chief  source  of  the  misery  of  the 
class  of  labourers  is  in  their  demoralisation ;  and  that,  so  long 
as  this  remains,  whatever  measures  may  be  taken  to  better  their 
condition,  by  increasing  their  wages  or  cheapening  their  food, 
they  will  defeat  them  by  their  vices  and  their  improvidence, — 
bringing  themselves  again  down  ip  the  living  point,  and  re- 
establishing the  level  of  their  former  misery.  The  following 
example  is  in  point  A  colliery  district  in  the  Midland  coun- 
ties was  remarkable,  in  1846,  for  the  comfortlessness  of  the 
abodes  of  the  people,  the  squalor  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  their  apparent  poverty  and  social  disorganisation.  A  resi- 
dent magistrate,  whose  opportunities  of  information  and  whose 
personal  character  give  the  highest  authority  to  his  testimony, 
thus  speaks  of  them :  — 

<  The  leisure  hours  of  these  men  are  mainly  spent  in  the 
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*  public  houses ;  the  women  have  no  notion  of  domestic  duty  or 

*  domestic  comfort ;  the  home  is  a  scene  of  wretched  untidiness 

*  and  filth ;  no  furniture,  no  bedding  but  the  poorest  and  the 
'  most  comfortless — often  straw  or  hay  stuffed  into  a  filthy  ticking 

*  —  and  every  thing  in  disorder  and  discomfort     A  labourer  iu 

*  the  agricultural  districts  is  a  far  more  respectable  man ;  he  has 

*  a  good  bed,  good  funiiture,  and  an  air  of  comfort  and  respecta- 

*  bility  about  his  household.    Here  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

*  In  the  one  there  is  uniformity  and  rule,  in  the  other  all  is  dis- 

*  order,  irregularity,  and  misery.     I  go  into  the  houses  of  each, 

*  and  am  constantly  struck  by  the  differences  J)etween  them.'* 

Now  we  have  before  us  an  authentic  statement  of  the  wages 
of  the  different  classes  of  workmen  in  this  district  at  the  time  to 
which  these  observations  refer — as  the  wnges  ruled,  with  con- 
stant employment,  during  five  or  six  successive  years.  From  this 
statement  it  appears  that  the  income  of  a  working  collier  and 
his  wife  and  family,  consisting  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
one  of  each  being  grown  up,  would  at  that  time  have  amounted, 
at  constant  work,  to  273Z.  per  annum.f 

But  colliers  are  by  no  means  the  best  paid  class  of  workmen. 
The  income  of  a  rail  or  sheet-iron  roller,  or  ball-furnace  man,  or 
puddler  and  his  family,  could  not  be  less  than  from  three  to  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year.}  Assuming,  then,  that  such  a  family  had 
lived,  as  thev  might  comfortably  have  done,  on  2L  a  week,  their 
savings  would  have  amounted,  in  the  five  years  of  the  flush  of 
work,  to  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds,  which,  invested  in 
house  property,  would  have  placed  them  above  want  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  and  been  an  inheritance  for  their  children.     Yet 

*  MinMes  of  Committee  of  Council,  1846,  p.  201. 

t  *  Allthe  members,  male  and  female,  who  are  able,  go  to  work. 

*  At  ten  years  of  age,  even  as  young  as  eight,  children  can  get  employ- 

*  ment.     In  the  Japan  shops  female  children  can  get  constant  work  at 

*  Is,  6d.  a-week,  with  a  progressive  rise  of  6(L  a-week  each  year  up 

*  to  7*.     At  the  brick-yards  a  man  will  average  22*.  a-week,  girls  of 

*  twelve,  5*.,  of  fourteen,  7*.  ;  and  a  steady,  working  family,  consisting 
'  of  a  father,  a  grown-up  son  and  daughter,  and  a  daughter  of  four* 

*  teen,  and  one  of  sixteen,  would  average  3L  13*.  a*week. 

*  At  the  pits  a  father  and  grown-up  son  can  average  37*.  6d.  each 
'  in  the  thick  coal,  and  Sis.  6d.  in  the  thin  coal, — a  son  of  fourteen, 

*  I5s,y — the  wife  and  a  grown-up  daughter  lOs,  a-week  each,  and  a 

*  daughter  of  fourteen,  7s, ;  making  an  average  of  from  51.  17 s,  to 

*  51,  5s,  a-week.' 

X  The  average  wages  of  rail-rollers  were  from  70*.  to  80*.  a-week, 
of  sheet-iron  rollers  from  60s,  to  70*.,  of  ball-furnace  men,  after 
paying  under-hands^  from  40*.  to  60*. 
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so  little  have  these  people  beforehand  in  the  world,  that  if  the 
works  were  to  stop  (as  the  inspector  was  informed  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  largest*),  they  would  begin,  within  a  fort- 
night, to  pawn  the  little  furniture  of  their  cottages,  and  their 
clothes,  for  subsistence  and  for  drink,  f 

We  give  this  as  one  illustration,  of  many  which  might  be 
adduced,  that  the  labours  of  statesmen  for  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  labouring  classes  will  be  fruitless,  and  legislation 
nugatory,  so  long  as  the  moral  elements  of  the  question  con« 
tinue  to  be  ignored.  These  are  the  necessary  results  of  high 
wages  upon  the  happiness  of  an  uneducated  labouring  commu* 
nity.  They  are  emphatically  the  fruits  of  ignorance^  as  well  of 
passive  ignorance  —  ignorance  in  abeyance  —  as  of  ignorance 
carried  out  into  action. 

*  The  line  of  demarcation,'  says  Mr.  Worsley,  *  which  sepa- 

*  rates  those  who  have  morally  benefited  by  the  altered  con- 

*  dition  of  society  from  those  who  have  sunk  more  deeply  into 
^  depravity  and  intemperance,  is  the  educational  boundary,  which 

*  divides  the  well  instructed  from  the  ignorant.'  (P.  122.) 

Whilst  popular  education  is  thus  the  first  of  the  great  social 
questions  in  the  order  of  solution,  there  is  certainly  no  very 
encouraging  prospect  of  its  being  the  first  to  be  solved.  And 
whilst  there  is  an  extensive  concurrence  in  accepting  it  as  a 
necessity  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  —  so  that,  from  what- 
ever principles  men  start,  they  meet  and  concur  on  the  general 
ground  of  education, — yet  no  sooner  is  the  question  raised. 
Who  are  to  teach  the  people,  and  what  are  they  to  be  taught  ? 
than  these  advocates  of  education  in  the  general  separate  and 
stand  aloof. 

It  is  the  religious  element  in  education  which  renders  a  union 
upon  it  apparently  impossible.  We  live  under  a  low  liispensa- 
tion  in  even  spiritual  things,  —  inferior  motives  lie  hidden  from 
us  at  the  roots  of  our  best  actions ;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
obvious  in  thd  course  of  this  world  than  that  whatever  of  good 
is  done,  is  educed  from  much  eviL  Meanwhile  the  only  conso- 
lation we  can  find  is  in  the  thought  that  our  unhappy  divisions 
may  be  a  means  overruled  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  earnest*- 
ness  and  steadfastness.  For  certainly  there  appears  to  be  a 
heartiness  and  a  reality  in  the  religious  convictions  (whatever 
they  may  be)  of  the  religious  portion  of  our  people — torn  asun- 
der as  we  are  by  discordant  opinions  —  which  characterises  no 

«  ■■■■■» 

♦  Minutes,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

f  It  was  lately  found  that  of  14,937  deposit  accounts  in  the 
Savings'  Bank  of  Manchester^  only  4181  were  those  of  working 
people.  —  Chamber^  Miseel.  vol  i. 
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other  European  population.  Our  religious  literature,  on  the 
vast  extent  of  which  few  people  reflect, — the  influence  of  the 
religious  public  upon  our  legislature, — and  the  support  given 
to  our  great  religious  Societies,  all  speak  to  this  fact,  and  show 
the  vitality  and  the  power  of  religious  principles  among  us. 
The  independence  of  the  national  character  may  too  have  its 
part  in  tne  sturdiness  with  which  Englishmen  give  practical 
effect  to  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion. 
If  we  consider  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  attempts  made 
to  stifle  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Bomish  Church,  by  con- 
ceding infallibility  to  its  head, — and  in  the  so-called  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Prussia,  by  the  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  communions,  under  the  authority  of  a  royal  edict*, 
— we  shall  be  the  more  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
ence of  dissent  among  us,  and  be  thankful  that  the  Gospel  is 
preached  to  the  people  with  some  measure  of  adaptation  to  their 
wants,  although  it  may  not  reach  them  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  is  under  the  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  positive  and 
personal  religion,  unluckily  coinciding  with  great  sectarian  jea- 
lousies, that  the  ground  of  education  has  been  seized  on  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  different  Christian  communities  of  this  country; 
— each  taking  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  educating  the 
youth  of  its  own  conmiunion.  In  this  way,  the  National  Society 
represents  exclusively  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church ; 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  those  of  the  Dissenters 
alco, — and  therefore  mainly.  The  whole  educational  destinies  of 
the  country  appear  to  have  been  left  with  these  Societies  imtil 
the  year  1833,  when  the  State  first  intervened; — Parliament 
voting,  in  that  year,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  an  annual 
grant  of  20,0002.,  to  be  applied  through  the  two  Societies  in  aid 
of  the  erection  of  school-houses.  In  1839  the  Government  un- 
dertook the  administration  of  this  grant  through  the  Committee 
of  CouDciL  It  was  increased  annually  in  amount  —  voluntary 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  education  to  meet  the  public  grants 
being  greatly  increased  by  this  offer  of  assistance  —  but  it  con- 
tiBued  to  be  limited  to  the  original  object  of  the  building  of 
acmools,  until  the  year  1846.  Under  the  authority  of  a  minute 
of  Council  of  that  date,  it  was  then  applied  to  various  other 
objects. 

•  On  the  30th  June,  1847,  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  abolished  the  names  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
Churches,  and  also  the  historically  significant  and  distinctive  name  of 
Protestant  Church,  and  enjoined  and  commanded  the  general  use  of 
^e  name  Evangelical  Chorch  only. — Laing,  ^  Notes  of  a  TravetterJ 
p.  183. 
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What — and  how  extensive — these  measures  of  Government 
for  the  advancement  of  education  really  are,  is  not,  we  believe, 
generally  known ;  we  have  therefore  collected  the  following  par- 
ticulars in  respect  to  them  from  the  volume  of  Minutes  for  the 
years  1848-9-50,  which  is  now  before  us.  They  appear  to  be 
framed  wjth  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
diversities  of  religious  opinion ;  and,  with  a  wise  and  statesman- 
like precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  avail  itself 
of  local  sympathies,  and  to  stimulate  voluntary  contributions. 

1st.  Aid  is  offered  by  these  minutes  towards  the  erection  of 
school  buildings ;  and  since  the  year  1839  Government  has  con- 
tributed under  this  head  an  aggregate  sum  of  470,854i  towards 
the  erection  of  3782  school-houses,  drawing  out,  thereby,  volun- 
tary contributions  to,  probably,  four  times  that  amount,  and 
affording  space  for  the  instruction  of  709,000  more  children  than 
could  before  be  taught.  These  grants  have  been  distributed  as 
follows : 


Number  of  Childrer. 

Amount  of 

Numlier  of 

for  whom 

Grant. 

Schools  aided. 

Accommodation  is 
provided. 

England 

£399,368 

3255 

622,823 

Scotland 

41,563 

302 

47,814 

Wales  - 

27,418 

198 

33,198 

The  Islands  - 

2,505 

27 

5,165 

Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  granted  under  this 
head  has  been  paid  to  Church-of- England  schools. 

2ndly.  Aid  is  offered  towards  the  erection  of  normal  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  build- 
ings of  such  schools ;  and  the  total  amount  thus  granted  in  aid  of 
eighteen  normal  schools  is  66,450/. ;  of  which  35,950/.  is  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  12,000/.  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  and  the  Wesleyan  body ;  and  the  rest  to  the  Scotch 
Church. 

3rdly.  Aid  is  offered  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  studeats 
in  these  normal  schools  as  shall  appear,  on  examination,  to 
possess  the  qualities  and. attainments  likely  to  make  them  good 
teachers,  in  sums  varying  from  20/.  to  30/,  annually  for  each 
student  The  total  sums  so  contributed  to  thirteen  training 
schools  were,  in  Uie  year  1847, 1705/. ;  in  1848,  2138/;  in  1849, 
2373/. 

4thlv.  Annual  grants  are  paid  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries 
of  such  teachers  of  elementary  schools  as,  upon  examination^ 
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have  been  judged  worthy  to  receive  certificates  of  merit,  such 
certificates  being  of  three  different  classes,  and  the  augmenta- 
tions varying  from  15L  to  30/.  The  number  of  teachers  so  cer- 
tificated is  681,  and  the  total  amount  payable  annually  in  aug- 
mentation of  their  salaries  6133/. 

Sthly.  Stipends  are  allowed  to  apprentices  to  the  office  of 
teacher,  increasing  during  the  five  years  of  their  apprenticieship 
from  10/.  to  18i  The  number  of  schools  in  which  such  appren- 
tices have  been  appointed  being  1361,  and  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices, 3581.* 

6thly.  Provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  these  appren- 
tices by  annual  payments  to  the  teachers  to  whom  they  are 
apprenticed,  being  at  the  rate  of  5/.  annually  for  one,  and  4/.  for 
every  additional  apprentice,  their  competency  to  instruct  them 
being  tested  by  annual  examinations.  The  sums  payable  under 
the  tnree  last  heads  are  stated  in  the  following  table :  — 


Number 

of 
Schools. 

Number 

of  Cer. 

ttfioited 

Teachers. 

Number  of  Apprentices. 

Amount  con. 
dlUoimlly  awarded 

Boys. 

Girls. 

• 

910 

159 
33 

28 

27 

Toul. 

for  Year  ending 
31  October,  1853. 

National,  or  Church  of 
Enprland  Schools    • 

British,  We8le3ran,and 
other  Protestant 
Schools,  not  con- 
nected with  the 
Church  of  England 

Roman  Cath.  Schools 

Schools  in  Scotland, 
connected  with  the 
EsUbltshed  Church 

Schools  in  Scotland, 
not  connected  with 
the  Estab.  Church 

Total      . 

973 

181 
32 

82 

93 

482 

69 
10 

89 

81 

1,638 

434 
46 

161 

100 

2,593 

593 
79 

189 

127 

£      t.  d. 
49,472  10  0 

10,356  10  0 
1,323  10  0 

3,492    0  0 

3,467    0  0 

1,361 

681 

2,424 

1,157 

3,581 

68,111  10  0 

Tthly.  They  offer  supplies  of  books,  apparatus,  and  school 
fittings,  at  reduced  rates,  the  reduction  being  effected  by  the 
purchase  of  lar^e  quantities  at  wholesale  prices  f ;  and  by  grants 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  these  reduced  prices.   The  total  re* 


•  In  England,  3104;  Scotland,  328;  Wales,  119;  the  Isle  of  Man, 
30.     2424  are  boys,  and  1157  girls. 

t  This  reduction  averages  43|  per  cent.  See  Minutes,  1847-8, 
p.xyiiL 
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duction  thus  effected  averages  sixty-two  per  cent,  on  the  retail 
price;  and,  the  total  amount  of  the  grants  so  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment being  6664/.,  it  is  probable  that  the  retail  price  of  the 
books,  maps,  &c  so  distributed^  is  not  less  than  17,500/.* 

8thly.  They  provide  for  the  annual  inspection  of  normal 
schools,  and  of  all  elementary  schools  in  which  apprentices  are 
appointed,  or  which  are  taught  by  certificated  teachers.  Also 
for  the  annual  examination  of  apprentices  and  of  candidates  for 
the  office  of  apprentice,  and  of  teachers  who  are  candidates  for 
certificates  of  merit 

For  this  purpose  they  maintain  a  staff  of  twenty-one  inspectors 
of  schools, — of  whom  eleven  are  inspectors  of  church  schools; 
two  of  British  and  Foreign,  and  Dissenters'  schools ;  and  two 
of  Scotch  schools ;  one  of  Roman  Catholic,  and  five  of  Work- 
house schools.  The  cost  of  this  inspection,  in  1849,  for  salaries 
and  travelling  expenses,  was  16,826/.  The  schools  at  present 
liable  to  inspection  are  12  normal  schools,  4296  elementary 
schools,  and  about  700  workhouse  schools. 

The  general  result  of  this  action  of  the  Government  on  the 
education  of  the  country,  in  respect  to  quantity ^  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  fact,  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1837  to  1847,  the 
number  of  children  under  education  in  Church  schools  had 
increased  from  558,180  to  955,865t9  being  an  increase  of  eight 
elevenths. 

.'  It  was  not,  however,  so  much  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
the  education  of  the  country,  as  in  regard  to  its  quality^  that  an 
alteration  was  needed ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  most  has 
been  done.  The  two  questions  of  quality  and  quantity  have,  how- 
ever, a  relation  to  one  another,  for  a  good  school  is  almost  always 
a  full  one.  This  relation  of  the  number  of  the  scholars  to  the 
quality  of  the  school  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  returns  made 
n*om  schools  in  which  certificated  teachers  and  apprentices  have 
been  appointed,  and  which  are,  therefore,  regularly  inspected. 
These  schools  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  improved 
from  year  to  year ;  and  it  appears  that  the  numbers  of  children 
who  attend  them  have,  in  like  manner,  steadily  advanced.  In 
the  first  year  after  these  measures  came  into  operation,  1847-8, 
the  total  number  had  thus  increased  7*45  per  cent. ;  in  the 
second  year,  16*66  per  cent.  No  third  year's  apprenticeships 
are  yet  completed. 

The  whole  question  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  after 

*  The  total  sum  granted  under  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  heads 
of  expenditure,  is  600,000/. 

t  Nat.  Soc.  Monthly  Paper.     March,  1850. 
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all  that  regulations  can  do^  will  be  found  to  be  involved  in  the 
character  of  the  teacher ;  for  such  as  is  the  teacher,  such  inva- 
riably is  the  school.  The  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a 
more  efficient  body  of  teachers  was  taken  by  Sir  J.  P.  Kay 
Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  £.  Carleton  Tuffnell,  when,  in  the  year 
I84O5  they  founded  a  school  at  Battersea  for  training  Masters 
for  the  schools  of  pauper  children,  —  maintaining  it  at  their 
private  cost,  aided  by  some  of  their  friends.  That  no  personal 
exertions  might  be  wanting  to  its  success,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  went  to  reside  in  it ;  adding  to  his  duties  as  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  the  cares  and  difficulties 
of  a  position,  in  which  surrounded  by  youths  but  recently  the 
inmates  of  workhouses,  he  sought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new 
and  improved  state  of  education  throughout  the  country.  This 
honourable  example  of  private  benevolence  has  been  followed 
by  various  public  bodies.  The  National  Society  soon  afterwards 
established  St  Mark's  College,  Chelsea, — an  institution  for  the 
training  of  a  superior  class  of  Church  schoolmasters,  —  and 
Whiteland's  House  School,  for  the  training  of  mbtresses :  And 
within  four  years  of  that  time  there  had  sprung  up  no  less  than 
seventeen  diocesan  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  Church 
schools.  These  are  now  increased  to  twenty,  of  which  Chester, 
York,  Durham,  Cheltenham,  and  Caermarthen  are  the  prin- 
cipal.* The  Battersea  school  having  been  transferred  to  the 
National  Society  in  1844,  there  are  now  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  training  schools  in  the  country  for  the  education  of  Church 
schoolmasters. 

The  existence  of  these  training  schools  the  people  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  England  owe  to  the  Committee  of  Council 
Their  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
good  they  have  been  able  up  to  this  time  to  do,  or,  are  now 
doing.  They  are  poorly  supported ;  the  number  of  students 
who  attend  them  is  small,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  from  four 
to  five  hundred,  and  the  education  pursued  in  them  at  present 
appears  to  be  but  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  the  teacher.  But  our  conception  of  that  character 
is  as  yet  very  imperfect  in  England ;  and  in  all  that  concerns 
the  formation  and  developefbent  of  it,  we  have  no  experience  to 
guide  us.  Each  of  the  training  schools  admits  of  developement : 
and  the  State  would  do  well  to  lend  its  aid  to  this  end  with  a 
more  liberal  hand  (we  should  say  a  less  sparing  hand)  than  it 
has  hitherto  attempted ;  —  respecting,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
guarantees  for  the  proper  application  of  its  aid,  the  independence 

*  These  have  been  all  aided  by  the  Committee  of  CoanciL 
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of  each,  and  allowing  them  to  manifest  themselves  under  that 
distinctive  character  towards  which  they  may  severally  tend. 
Each,  taken  with  its  individuality,  might  thus  become  a  depo- 
sitary of  local  educational  sympathies  and  a  centre  of  local 
action.  And  looking  to  the  progress  which  the  whole  question 
of  education  is  making,  and  to  the  fact  that,  whenever  the 
country  is  properly  supplied  with  parish  schools  not  less  than 
2000  students  will,  probably,  require  to  be  kept  within  the  walls 
of  these  training  schools  to  supply  the  vacancies  for  teachers 
which  will  annually  arise  in  Church  schools  alone  *,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  system. 

Far  more  important,  however,  than  any  aid  which  the  Go- 
Ternment  has  yet  given  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  training  schools,  is  that  which  it  has  rendered  in  providing 
that  candidates  shall  be  properly  educated  and  prepared  for 
admission  to  them.  Notlung  has  so  interfered  with  the  suc- 
cess of  such  institutions  as  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  qualified  candidates.  The  office  of  the 
national  schoolmaster  is  but  little  in  repute ;  and  few  persons 
have,  hitherto,  been  accustomed*  to  seek  it,  except  such  as,  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  ability  or  energy,  or  industry,  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  other  callings,  or  who  labour  under  infirm  health 
or  bodily  deformities.  These  were  considered,  indeed,  good 
enough  for  the  purpose ;  until  that  inveterate  prejudice  was  got 
rid  of^  that  education  is  a  privilege  of  men's  social  condition,  and 
to  be  graduated  according  to  it.  It  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from 
this  principle,  that  a  teacher  of  the  lowest  standard  in  attain-^ 
ments  and  skill  is  competent  to  the  instruction  of  children  of 
the  lowest  class.  The  converse  proposition  is  to  rule  the  future 
of  education.  The  education  of  those  children  who  are  the  most 
degraded,  intellectually  and  morally,  —  being  the  most  difficult 
task,  —  is  to  have  the  highest  qualities  of  the  teacher  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

The  three  or  four  thousand  pupil  teachers,  —  having  been 
selected  as  the  most  promising  children  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up,  and  having  been  apprenticed  to  the 
work  of  the  school  for  five  years,  and  educated  under  the  careful 
superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  the  inspectors  of  schools, — will, 
when  they  have  completed  their  apprenticeship,  present  them- 
selves for  admission  to  the  training  schools.  So  selected  and  so 
trained  from  an  early  age,  they  cannot  fail,  after  two  or  three 
years' residence  in  them,  to  form  a  body  of  teachers  such  as  have 
never  before  entered  the  field  of  elementary  education  in  Eng- 

♦  See  Minutes,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 
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land.  The  worst  training  of  the  normal  schools  cannot  mar  this 
result ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  the  best  This,  then,  is 
the  bright  future  of  education.  If  the  apprenticeship  of  new 
pupil  teachers  is  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  heretofore,  from 
1000  to  1500  will  annually  complete  their  apprenticeship;  and 
nearly  as  many  will  complete  annually  their  training  in  the 
normal  schools;  so  that  nearly  that  number  of  teachers  will 
every  year  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  charge  of  elementary 
BchooliL 

The  following  are  the  conditions  annexed  to  grants :  — 

1st.  In  respect  to  grants  for  the  building  of  schools,  it  is  stipu* 
lated  that  the  site  shall  be  legally  conveyed  to  trustees^  to  be  used 
for  ever  for  the  purposes  of  a  schooL 

2ndly.  That  the  buildings  should  be  substantial  and  well 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  school. 

3rdly.  That  the  State,  by  its  inspector,  shall  have  access  to 
the  school,  to  examine  and  report  whether  the  instruction  of  the 
children  is  duly  cared  for. 

4thly.  To  these  conditions  there  have  been  added,  since  the 
year  1848,  certain  others,  well  known  as  *the  Management 
*  Clauses  ;*  having  for  their  object  to  secure  to  the  laity,  in  all 
practicable  cases,  what  appears  to  be  a  due  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools. 

5thly.  To  grants  for  the  augmentation  of  teachers^  salaries, 
and  for  the  stipends  of  pupil  teachers,  it  is  made  a  condition 
that  certain  examinations  shall  be  passed,  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation being  specified  beforehand.  These  subjects  include,  with 
secular  instruction,  a  detailed  course  of  elementary  religious 
instruction,  to  be  conducted  in  Church  schools  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.* 

Lastly.  To  grants  for  apparatus  and  books,  no  other  condi- 
tions are  annexed  than  that  the  Committee  of  Council  shall 
be  certified  on  the  report  of  one  of  its  inspectors,  that  the  assist-^ 
ance  is  needed ;  that  the  books  and  apparatus  sought  are  proper 

♦  By  the  Minutes  of  1846  (vol.  i.  p.  4.),  the  inspectors  are  in- 
structed to  examine  candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil  teacher  in  the 
outlines  of  Scripture  history,  and  in  the  Catechism.  The  parochial 
dergyoum  is  to  assist  the  inspector  in  this  examination ;  and  they  are 
to  report  conjointly  upon  it ;  and  similarly  in  every  subsequent  annual 
examination  after  the  candidate  is  appointed.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  apprenticeship  the  examination  is  to  be  more  fully  in  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  scriptural  proofs  are  to  be  given  to  the  answers  in 
the  Catechism.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  an  examination  in  the 
Liturgy  is  to  be  added ;  and  a  further  developement  of  the  examination 
in  each  of  these  sutyects  is  prescribed  for  each  succeeding  year. 
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to  the  use  of  the  school ;  and  that  the  teachers  are  competent 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  them. 

These  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Council  appear  excel-* 
lentlj  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  education.  But 
the  best  measures  depend  for  their  success  upon  their  execution: 
and  these  have  been  so  administered  as  to  secure  the  cordial 
acceptance  of  the  various  parties  locally  interested  in  schools.* 
We  have  the  most  authentic  evidence  of  this : — 
'  I  believe,'  says  Mr.  Denison  (Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,    1849,   p.  7.),   ^  that  Oovemment  inspection  has 

<  hitherto  worked  extremely  well,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
^  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  themselves  to  encroadi 

*  in  any  degree  upon  the  precise  limits  of  that  agreement. 

*  Every  things  indeed,  was  working  well,  and  every  thing  might 

<  have  worked  much  better  still,  if  it  had  not  been  for  those 
'  unhappy  Management  ClaiuesJ 

*  It  were  difficult,'  says  Archdeacon  Wigram  (A  Charge,  &C., 
in  April,  1849,  p.  15.),  *  to  speak  too  favourably  of  this  scheme 
'  of  inspection,  or  of  the  performances  of  those  who  carried  out 

<  the  work.     It  has  had  almost  imqualified  approvaL'     *  But 

<  another  scheme  for  a  more  speedy  advancement  of  education 

<  was  devised.'  *  1  refer  to  die  system  of  pupil  apprentices 
'  which  has  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  dergy.' 

*  The  bias  of  the  Churchy^  again,  says  Archdeacon  Sincbdr, 
(Charge,  &c  &c..  May,  1849,  p.  22.),  *  and  even  of  the  clergy, 
'  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Government  measure.' 

Of  the  conditions  there  is  but  one  to  which  the  slightest 
objection  has  been  ever  raised.  That  one  is  the  clause  by 
which,  in  1848,  a  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  management 
of  the  schools, — in  all  cases  where  the  constitution  of  a  suitable 
lay  committee  is  practicable,  —  was  made  a  condition  of  grant- 
ing the  money  of  the  laity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schooL 
Until  the  addition  of  that  condition,  in  the  year  1848,  the 

*  Minutes '  met  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  clergy,  as  well 
in  r^ard  to  their  subject  matter  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  enforced. 

This  hearty  concurrence  in  the  conditions  annexed  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  their  grants  up  to  the  time  when  the 
Management  Clauses  became  part  of  them,  is  important  to  be 
observed,  because  it  limits  the  grounds  of  controversy.  The 
imputations  thrown  on  the  Committee  of  Council  of  an  inten- 

*  The  opposition  of  a  section  of  the  Dissenting  body,  headed  by 
Mr.  Baines,  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  this 'remark  —  it  soon  sub- 
sided ;  atid  the  acceptance  of  the  Government  measures  by  the  Church 
was  universal. 
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tion  to  banish  religious  instruction  from  schools  —  except  in 
80  far  as  these  clauses  banish  it — give  a  false  character  to  the 
inresent  discussion,  and  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  raised 
to  conceal  the  weakness  of  the  real  cause  of  dispute.  Its  mea- 
sures were  just  as  open  to  such  imputations  when  they  received 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  Church  as  they  are  now,  except  in 
as  far  as  these  clauses  are  concerned.  The  whole  ground  of 
offence  lies  in  the  claim  of  a  share  for  the  huty  in  Uie  admi* 
nistratioa  of  parish  schools,  as  set  up  by  these  clauses.  In  this 
it  is,  and  this  only,  that  Mr.  Denison  finds  sufficient  cause 
for  ^members  of  the  Church  of  England — whose  vocation  it  is 

*  not — to  come  together  in  large  bodies  and  register  a  formal 

*  complwit,  and  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
'  the  Gcovemment  of  England ; — injustice  not  so  much  to  them- 

*  selves  personally  as  to  the  Church  of  God;  '*  which  formal  com- 
plaint the  meeting  he  was  addressing  registered,  under  the  form  of 
seven  resolutions,  and,  subsequently,  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
L(»rds  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  These  resolutions^ 
which  have  been  circulated,  we  believe,  through  every  parish  in 
the  kingdom,  set  (otih  that  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
national  education  *  are  of  a  critical  nature,  and  such  as  to  cause 
'  serious  alarm  on  grounds  both  civil  and  religious ;' — '  that  the 
'  Committee  of  Council  is  rapidly  assuming  the  attitude  and  en-> 

*  grossing  the  functions  of  a  legislative  board  of  public  instruction 

*  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  at  variance 

*  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution;' — that  it  has  'con- 

*  tinualiy  been  making  fresh  aggressions,  particularly  by  the  pro- 
^  mulgation  of  arbitrary  minutes  and  by  the  imposition  of  manage- 

*  ment  clauses  upon  Churdi  schools  as  indispensable  conditions  of 
*'  public  aid,  and  has  thus  impaired  the  energies  and  obstructed  the 
'  operations  of  the  Church  in  the  discharge  of  her  iHX>per  functions 

*  in  educating  the  peojde ;' — that  it  has  ^  adopted  a  system  of  popu- 
*•  lar  instruction,  and  that  this  system  is  avowedly  formed  on  the 
'  model  of  that  which,  in  the  (pinion  of  this  meeting,  has  led 

*  to  most  disastrous  results  in  Germany  and  France;  that  there 
'is  great  reason  to  fear  that,  unless  measures  are  promptly 

*  adopted  to  counteract  the  endeavours  of  the  Committee  of 

*  Council  to  propagate  that  system,  it  will  in  the  end  reduce 

*  this  country  to  the  condition  of  anarchy  and  confusion  in 
'  which  those  nations  have  recently  been  plunged ;   and  that 

*  the  apprehensions  of  the  meeting  are  con^erably  increased  by 
'  the  establishment  of  the  normal  school  at  Enellar  HalL'    Be- 

— ^-M 

*  See  the  report  of  Mr.  Denison's  speech  at  the  meeting  at  Willis's 
in  the  '  Guardian/  Feb.  13.  1848. 
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solutions,  framed  in  the  same  spirit,  having  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Denison  at  the  subsequent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  (on  the  29th  May),  and  carried  by  a  large  majority,  we 
are  bound  to  receive  them  as  adopted  by  the  Church,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Denison  is  its  leader  in  educational  matters,  and  the  National 
Society  its  accredited  organ. 

Now  as  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of  education,  we 
have  shown  that  the  influence  of  the  Committee  of  Council  has 
tended  greatly  to  improve  them,  both  in  quantity  and  quality ; 
and,  putting  the  Management  Claused  out  of  the  question,  this 
has  been  admitted  generally  by  the  clergy  on  the  showing  of 
Mr.  Denison  himself;  and  well  it  might,  for  the  hands  of  every 
clergyman  could  not  but  be  strengthened  in  his  parish  by  the 
lud  given  him  to  support  his  school.*  The  state  of  education 
could  only  therefore  have  been  rendered  critical  in  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  by  the  introduction  of  the  Management  Clauses. 

The  system  of  popular  instruction  said  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  we  have  inquired  for  in  vain.  We  have 
looked  through  the  difjerent  volumes  of  their  Minutes  without 
being  able  to  find  any  account  of  it,  nor  ckn  we  hear  of  any 
school  conducted  in  accordance  with  it  The  Grovemment  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  never  adopted,  or  even  recommended,  any  specific 
system  of  instruction  in  preference  to  another.  As  to  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  it,  we  confess  our  astonishment  to  find  such  an 
allegation  charged  against  it  If  there  be  any  one  particular, 
in  respect  of  which  the  especial  confidence  and  good  will  of  all 
parties  might  have  been  claimed,  we  should  have  looked  for  it 
in  the  attitude  which  the  intervention  of  the  State  has  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Council  assumed. 

Education  being  recognised  as  a  necessity  of  the  State,  the 
State  might  intervene  in  it  authoritatively.  The  form  in  which 
it  actually  does  intervene  is  this.  As  trustee  for  the  public, 
and  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare,  it  ofiers  a  sub- 
scription to  every  school  willing  to  accept  it, — annexing  to 
its  offer  no  other  conditions  than  such  as  any  other  large  sub- 
scriber to  a  school  might  require  as  a  condition  of  his  sub- 
scription, and  such  as  the  State,  acting  for  the  public,  is  bound 
to  stipulate  for. 

What  can  be  found  in  this  attitude  that  is  objectionable,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  It  certainly  exhibits  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  State  on  all  other  ques- 

♦  There  afe  many  cases  in  wliich  the  Government  grant  towards 
the  support  of  the  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  in  a  single  school 
exceeds  100/.,  or  even  200L 
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tionSy  and  by  the  governments  of  other  countries  on  this  que8tion5 
and  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  force  of  public  opinion  among  us. 
To  talk  of  the  Committee  of  Council  thus  offering  money  on 
conditions  obviously  just  and  reasonable^  to  any  body  who  will 
be  good  enough  to  build  and  maintain  a  school^ — as  ^engross- 

*  ing  the  functions  of  a  legislative  board  of  public  instruction 
'  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land^,  and  at  variance 

*  with  the- principles  of  the  constitution' — is  an  absurdity. 

The  extent  to  which  the  State  has  succeeded  in  advancing 
education  and  providing  for  its  future  welfare,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  just  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
under  which  this  attitude  has  been  assumed  ;  and  the  fact  that^ 
whilst  assistance  has  been  offered  fairly  and  equally  to  all  re- 
ligious denominations,  the  Church  of  England  has  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  eight-ninths  of  the  whole  sum  contributed  to  the 
suoport  of  the  education  of  the  country,  shows  that  it  is  not  an 
attitude  of  which  the  Church  has  any  just  cause  to  complain* 
Indeed,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Denison  himself  for  saying, 
that,  until  the  intrusion  of  the  Management  Clauses,  it  was  a 
very  popular  attitude  with  the  Church.  Again,  then,  we  are 
forced  back  upon  these  clauses ;  and  the  public  cannot  be  too 
often  reminded  of  the  point  thus  put  in  issue.  It  is  in  them 
alone  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  the  intervention  of  the 
State  in  education  assumes  an  objectionable  form;  and  the  share 
which  they  secure  to  the  laity  in  the  management  of  schools,  is 
that  element  in  the  supposed  new  system  of  education,  the  fatal 
effects  of  which  are  only  to  be  depicted  by  comparing  them  to 
the  recent  revolutionary  movements  on  the  Continent. 

Now  let  it  be  observed  that,  as  in  everything  else  so  in  edu- 
cation, foreign  countries  are  not  always  a  rule  to  us.  Our  insti- 
tutions admit  of  stages  of  social  progress  which  may  not  answer 
with  them,  and  degrees  of  freedom  can  be  accorded  to  us  with 
safety  which  their  governments  cannot  accord  to  them  at  any 
given  moment.  In  the  according  of  these  in  time,  and  in  anti- 
cipating the  peremptory  demand  for  them,  has  indeed  always 
Iain  our  safety.  Who  that  looks  back  on  the  political  concessions 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  considers  what  would  have 
been  the  present  state  of  things  if  they  had  not  been  made, 
will  not  admit  this  ? 

No  political  or  social  system,  to  endure,  can  be  rigid.  It  is  in 
the  flexibility  of  ours,  in  its  peculiar  power  of  ready  adaptation 
to  changes  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  public  well-being,  that  consists  its  strength ; 
aiid  it  is  for  the  want  of  it  that  the  continental  systems  have 
broken  up.     We  can  no  more  with  safety  introduce  rigidity 
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into  oar  system  in  the  case  of  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  stereotype  their  ignorance,  than  we  can,  into  any  other 
part  of  it ;  and  it  can  no  more  be  reasoned  that  popular  educa- 
tion is  fraught  with  danger  to  us  because  in  Germany  or  France 
it  may  have  been  abused,  than  it  can  be  reasoned  that  liberty  is 
dangerous  to  us  because  in  those  countries  it  passed  on  the 
sudden  into  anarchy.  If  no  d^rees  of  freedom  were  allowed 
here  which  had  been  found  inconsistent  with  the  public  security 
in  countries  of  less  uniform  and  steady  progress,  we  should  have 
no  voice  in  the  legislature,  should  pay  taxes  to  the  imposition  of 
which  we  had  given  no  consent,  and  should  be  without  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  or  trial  by  jury ;  and  there  would  be  no 
liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  nor  freedom  of  locomotion  ex- 
cept with  passports  in  our  hands  and  under  the  surveillanoe  of 
policemen. 

Political  institutions  may  err  from  being  adapted  to  a  people 
in  a  higher  or  a  lower  state  of  progress  than  those  whom  it  is 
attempted  to  govern  by  them.  In  either  case  the  experiment  is 
unwise.  To  be  sood  they  must  be  suited  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  governed.  Ours  ar%  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace :  the  danger 
lies  in  their  advancing  «too  fast  for  uie  educational  progress  of  the 
people.  The  middle  classes  will  keep  up  with  them,  but  they 
tend  to  give  political  privil^es  to  the  lower  classes,  who  have 
no  means  of  doing  so,  — and  who  are  not  at  present  in  a  state  to 
receive  them.  In  Germany  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  per- 
petuate institutions  formed  and  ad^ted  for  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  attempt  has  failed.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
education  would  aid  it.  That  which  has  made  their  old  insti- 
tutions unsuitable  to  the  Germans  is  their  present  enlightenment ; 
enlightening  them  mare  could  not  render  this  unsuitableness  less 
apparent  As  to  the  notion  that  the  revolutions  of  Germany 
and  France  were  caused  by  the  schoolmasters,  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  ground  for  it  than  that  sundry  masters  and  professors, 
in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  took  part 
in  it.  To  say  that  they  caused  it  is,  however,  to  invert  the  true 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  matter.  If  the  great  body  of 
our  clergy  were  rationalists  in  reli^on,  and  of  our  middle  cliMses 
republicaus  in  politics,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  parochial 
schoolmasters  (educate  them  as  we  might)  would  stand  firm  any 
more  than  the  German  schoolmasters  have  done,  but  rather  that 
they  would  yield  to  and  swell  the  torrent  and  aggravate  the 
ruin, 

.  With  regard  to  the  attack  made  by  these  gentlemen  on  the 
religious  character  of  the  trainiu^  school  at  Knellar  Hall,  thei^ 
is  uiis  simple  answer.  The  Pnncipal  of  that  institution  is  a 
clergyman  whose  character  was  at  the  meeting  described  most 
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justly  in  the  following  terms:  — ^  I  have/  said  the  Bey.  G.  A. 
Denison^  'no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Temple;  I  know 
'  nothing  about  him  except  that  he  is  much  beloved  by  his  friends^ 
^  and  much  respected  for  his  talents  and  acquirements.'  *  One 
'  of  the  previous  speakers,'  observed  Mr.  Bastard,  '  has  declared 

*  the  Principal  of  Knellar  Hall  to  be  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends 
'  and  by  all  who  know  him.     I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  that 

*  hcU    Mr.  Temple  having  been  a  tutor  to  that  college  to  which 

*  I  belonged,  I  ^1  bound  to  bear  my  cordial  and  sincere  testi- 
'  mony  to  his  straightforward  honesty  and  earnest  laboriousness, 
'  and  to  his  zeal  in  the  performance  of  what  he  conceives  to  be 

*  his  duty.'  Now,  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  this,  will  know  it  to  be  identified  in  its  religious  and  its 
moral  character  with  its  Principal ;  the  rule  that  such  as  is  the 
teacher  such  is  the  school  —  true  of  every  other  —  being  em- 
phatically true  of  a  training  schooL 

Tumii^  to  inquire  somewhat  more  particularly  into  the 
nature  of  the  Management  Clauses,  let  us  in  the  first  place  ob- 
serve, that  when  a  bad  principle  is  embodied  in  its  trust  deed, 
a  school  is  not  only  a  useless  but  a  pestilent  thing  in  a  parish. 
Hundreds  of  endowed  schools  afFord  evidence  of  this.  Their 
existence  is  an  effectual  bar  to  the  formation  of  other  sdiools,  but 
they  do  not  themselves  serve  the  purposes  of  a  schooL  They 
were  founded  to  further  the  cause  of  education  in  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  situated — they  are  simply  obstructions  to  it. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  require  that  any  portion  of  the  public 
money  should  be  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools. 
The  ract  that  a  clergyman  is  the  most  active  promoter  of  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  and,  perhaps,  a  large  contributor  to  its 
building  fund,  furnishes  no  guarantee  for  the  educational  zeal  and 
discretion  of  his  successors;  and  would  not  justify  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  making  a  grant  in  aid  of  it,  without  due  provision  in  the 
trust  deed  for  the  management  of  the  school  in  the  event  of  a 
future  clergyman  n^lectinff  it.  The  passUnliiy  of  such  n^- 
lect  will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  any  body  who  will  cast  his 
eye  from  parish  to  parish  and  from  school  to  school  over  any. 
extensive  district  of  the  country. 

The  clauses  are  four  in  number,  applicable  to  schools  in  dif- 
ferent localities ;  and  are  distinguished,  as  fiir  as  regards  facili- 
ties for  constituting  lay  committees,  into  four  classes: — 

Clause  A.  is  for  populous  districts  of  towns  in  which  the  in- 
telligent and  wealtny  inhabitants  are  numerous ;  and  in  these 
it  is  directed  that  the  lay  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
elected  by  the  annual  subscribers  of  10^.  a  year  and  upwards. 

Clause  B.  is  for  school  districts  in  towns  and  villages  in 
which  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  inhabitants  may  be  less 
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numerous ;  the  lay  members  are  here  to  be  nominated  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  promoters  *,  and  the  vacancies  supplied  by 
election  of  the  subscribers. 

Clause  C.  is  for  very  small  rural  parishes,  in  which  the  resi- 
dent inhabitants  are  all  illiterate  and  indifferent  to  the  education 
of  the  poor.  No  committee  is  provided  in  this  case,  the  manage- 
ment being  left  with  the  clergyman ;  but  the  Bishop,  when  he 
sees  fit,  has  power  to  order  one  to  be  nominated  by  the  clergyman. 

Clause  D.  is  for  a  school  whose  case  is  intermediate  between 
those  contemplated  by  clauses  B.  and  C.  In  this  case  the  lay 
committee  is  to  be  nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  pro- 
moters (t.  e.  the  clergyman),  but  the  members  need  not  be  pa- 
rishioners, and  the  vacancies  ar^  to  be  filled  up  by  the  remaining 
members,  until  the  Bishop  shall  direct  them  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  subscribers. 

The  following  provisions  are  common  to  all  the  clauses.  We 
take  them  from  the  Rev.  P.  Hamilton's  able  pamphlet: — 

1.  The  master  and  mistress,  and  the  assistant  teachers, 
managers,  and  electors  are  all  to  be  bonajide  members  of  the 
Church. 

2.  The  clergyman  is  to  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Board, 
to  have  the  power  of  placing  his  curate  or  curates  upon  it,  and 
to  have  a  casting  vote. 

3.  The  superintendence  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction 
is  to  be  vested  solely  in  the  clergyman,  with  an  appeal  on  any 
disputed  point  connected  therewith  to  the  Bishop,  whose  decision 
is  to  be  final. 

4.  The  Bishop  is,  besides,  to  have  a  veto  upon  the  use  of  any 
book  during  school  hours  which  he  disapproves  of,  and  upon 
any  teaching  of  the  master  or  mistress  which  he  deems  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

There  is  always  a  diflBculty  with  Appellate  Jurisdictions.  It 
is  here  provided  that,  if  in  any.  matter  not  connected  with  religious 
instruction  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  committee  shall  dis- 
sent from  the  rest,  they  may  appeal  to  the  Lord  President  and 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  are  each  to  nominate  an  arbitrator, 
— the  nominee  of  the  former  being  an  inspector  of  church  schools 
(and  therefore  a  clergyman),  and  that  of  the  latter  one  of  his 
beneficed  clergy ;  these  two  arbitrators  are  in  all  cases  to  choose 
a  third,  being  a  lay  member  of  the  Church,  and  the  decision  of 
the  three  is  to  be  final. 

Our  readers  will  wonder  where  the  parties  who  dissent  from 
these  clauses  on  the  part  of  the  Church  can  rest  their  objections. 

•  Who  are,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  clergymen. 
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The  objection  of  the  National  Society  alights  on  the  co-ordinate 
authority  of  the  Lord  President  and  the  Bishop  in  the  case  of 
appeals.     It  insists  that  the  Bishop  shall  be  the  sole  arbitrator. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  National  Society  by  no  means  repre- . 
eents  the  whole  or  indeed  the  principal  party  of  the  dissentients 
on  this  occasion.  These  have  for  their  organ  a  body  calling  itself 
the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  London  Union  on  Church 
Matters,  and  they  have  made  known  their  opinions  at  the  public 
meetings  held  from  time  to  time  in  London.  Their  leaders  are 
the  most  prominent  opponents  to  the  measures  of  Government 
concerning  education :  and  their  objection  to  the  Management 
Clauses  lies  obviously  in  the  principle  we  have  already  spoken 
of, —  that  of  lay  interference  in  the  management  of  schools. 

*  It  is  surely,'  says  Mr.  Denison,  the  leader  of  the  party, 
<  full  of  cause  for  great  humiliation  and  sadness  of  heart,  .     .     • 

*  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  our  redemption,  here,  in 

*  England,  a  department  of  the  civil  power  should  forget  God, 
'  and  do  dishonoiu*  to  Christ,  by  proclaiming  openly  that  the 

*  ministers  of  Christ  are  no  longer  fit  to  be  trusted  solely  and 

*  exclusively  with  the  education  of  His  people.'*     Again:  *  It  is 

*  nothing  to  me  in  what  manner  these  clauses  are  modified. 

*  1  believe  that  their  principle  is  vicious, — the  principle  of  in- 

*  tfusting  the  effective  control  of  a  Church  school  to  a  Com- 

*  mittee  of  Management,  however  such  a  Committee  may  be 

*  composed,  instead  of  to  the  parish  clergyman.' f  Again,  in  the 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Denison,  and  adopted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Meeting  of  the  National  Society  on  the  29th  Alay,. 

1850,  it  is  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  objection  to  the  Clauses,, 
that  none  of  them  provides  for  the  case  *  in  which  the  founders 

*  of  schools  desire  to  place  them  under  the  sole  and  permanait 

*  control  of  the  Clergyman  of  the  parish  and  the  Bishop  of  the 

*  diocese.' 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  party  which  Mr. 
Denison  heads,  has  promulgated  its  own  Management  Clauses; 
and  the  National  Society  hhs  so  far  assented  to  them  that  she 
has  decided  schools,  whose  trust  deeds  are  framed  in  accordance 
with  them,  to  be  admissible  to  receive  her  grants.  These  clauses 
piovide  that  the  minister  for  the  time  being,  or,  in  his  absence 
the  licensed  curate  or  curates,  shall  have  the  management  and 
control  over  the  entire  order,  teaching,  and  discipline  of  the 
school,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  appointment  and  dis- 


•  Speech  at  Willis's  Rooms,  8th  February,  1850,  as  reported  in 
the  'Guardian.* 

f  *  Church  Education,'  by  Mr.  Denison. 
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missal  of  the  schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  &c  &c.  A  committee 
including  laymen  is,  indeed,  provided  for,  in  certain  cases ;  but 
the  functions  of  these  are  to  be  limited  entirely  to  the  control  of 
the  building  funds,  endowments,  &c.  &c. 

Thus,  then,  whether  we  look  at  the  impatience  which  the 
National  Society  manifests  of  a  concurrent  appeal  to  the  Lord 
President  and  the  Bishop,  or,  to  the  claim  put  forward  by  a 
party  which  appears  to  over-ride  the  Society,  and  which  seeks 
to  exclude  the  laity  from  all  control  over  schools  though  sup- 
ported by  lay  contributions,  we  find  that  the  principle  asserted 
18  the  same.  The  education  of  the  people,  under  whatever  form, 
is  claimed  as  the  exclusive  function  of  the  clergy,  and  the  whole 
question  treated  as  a  Church  question.  So  far  the  people  are 
assumed  to  be  given  to  the  Church  as  a  possession.  Education 
is  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  Church  for 
the  advancement  of  education.  It  seems,  indeed,  in  these  dis- 
cussions to  be  accounted  a  thing  of  no  other  earthly  use  or 
value,  except  to  keep  the  people  from  wandering  from  the 
Church  into  the  folds  of  dissent 

Thus,  the  Management  Clauses  are,  after  all,  the  occasion^  and 
not  the  causcy  of  the  present  dispute.  The  real  ground  of  con- 
troversy is  in  the  question,  who  is  to  teach  the  people,  and  what 
are  they  to  be  taught?  It  is  our  affair,  says  the  Chmxsh, — and 
ours,  too,  replies  the  State.  Yes,  rejoins  tiie  Church,  it  is  your 
business  to  pay  for  it. 

Now  let  it  be  observed  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  are 
limited  to  the  children  who  are  said  to  be  in  conmiunion  with 
her.  This  description  she  applies,  however,  to  all  children  who 
attend  Church  schools.  These  children  are  asserted  to  be 
nearly  a  million  in  number*,  and  over  these  she  claims,  so  far 
as  education  is  concerned,  an  absolute  right — body  and  souL 
But  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  the  children  of  Dissenters, 
who  attend  Church  schools  not  from  choice,  but  because  in  the 
great  majority  of  parishes  there  are  no  other  elementary  schools 
which  they  can  attend ;  and,  of  the  rest,  another  large  proportion 
are  the  children  of  persons  who  are  utterly  regardless  of  reli- 
gion :  So  that  if  the  number  of  children  in  Church  schools, 
whose  parents  are  even  occasional  attendants  at  Church  were 

*  This  number  includes  Dames'  Schools,  some  of  which  being  under 
the  active  supervision  of  the  clergy  are  perhaps  fairly  entitled  to  be 
called  Church  Schools.  A  large  proportion,  according  to  Archdeacon 
"Wigram,  are  not,  however,  to  be  so  named.   *  Charge  to  the  Arch- 

*  deaconry  of  Winchester,  1850 ; '  quoted  in  the  *  Nat.  Soc  Monthly 

*  Paper,  June,  1850.' 
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counteciy  they  would  be  found,  in  all  probability,  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  whole ;  the  rest  being  children  who  attend  Church 
schools  only  because — by  the  n^lect  of  the  State — there  are 
no  others  for  them  to  attend. 

If  the  Church  were  charged  with  the  repression  of  crime  in 
the  case  of  all  that  portion  of  the  labouring  population,  which  is 
continually  replenished  from  the  million  of  children  in  Church 
Bchools, — if  it  undertook  to  provide  for  their  destitution,  to  put 
down  the  political  combinations  and  agrarian  outr^es  in  which 
they  may  take  part,  and  to  maintain  prisons  and  penal  settlements 
for  them, — then  it  might  with  some  show  of  justice  claim  to  itself 
an  absolute  control  over  the  antecedents  of  dieir  crime  and  pau- 
perism, and  the  entire  disposal  of  them  during  that  period  of  life 
when  the  seeds  of  these  are  sown.  Under  uiese  circumstances 
there  might  have  been  some  colour  for  the  claim  of  the  Church, 
— to  give  what  education  it  chose  to  the  children  in  its  schools, 
or  none  at  alL  But  inasmuch  as  the  children,  besides  bein^ 
children  of  the  Church,  are  diildren  also  of  the  State;  and 
since  their  irreligj^,  their  moral  d^radation  and  ignorance,  fill 
our  prisons  and^p)rkhouse8,  and  strike  at  the  roots  of  the 
national  prosperity  and  the  public  safety,  the  State,  too,  has 
surely  its  rignts  with  regard  to  their  education  and  also  its 
responsibilities. 

The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  were  not  only  re- 
cognised but  vehemently  asserted  at  the  Meeting  at  Willis^ 
Booms,  in  February,  by  Mr.  Sewell  —  from  whose  views  on 
education,  its  principles  and  objects,  in  all  other  respects,  we 
80  seriously  differ. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,'  said  Mr.  Sewell,  ^  that  the  civil 
'  power  ought  not  to  BuperirUend  and  take  charge  of  the  education 
<  of  its  subjects?  I  answer  yes;  it  is  the  first  function  which 
^  God  has  entrusted  to  you.     You  are  responsible  not  only  for 

*  the  bodies,  but  the  souls  of  your  subjects.  Their  blood  rests 
'  on  your  head;  you  will  be  called  to  account  for  them  at  a 
'  future  day.     Your  business  is  to  educate  them,  and  to  do  it 

*  on  right  principles.'* 

These  rights  and  responsibilities,  accordingly,  the  State  would 
not  be  justified  in  transferring  to  the  Church,  even  if  the  Church 
were  able  to  provide  adequately  for  the  education  of  the  people 
at  her  own  cost  and  charge.  This,  however,  she  is  unable  to  do ; 
and,  indeed,  makes  no  contribution  at  all  to  it  from  her  proper  re- 
venues, but  only  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  in  com- 
munion with  her.     Meanwhile  she,  or  rather  those  who  take  upon 

*  Supplement  to  the  'Guardian'  newspaper,  Feb.  13.  1850. 
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themselves  to  represent  her  interests  in  ^his  matter,  thrust  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  and  upon  the  Government  a  claim  to 
the  enture  and  irresponsible  control  of  all  that  is  to  be  done  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  in  secular  as  well  as  in  religious 
knowledge, — allowing  to  the  State,  or  the  conmumity  at  large, 
no  other  share  in  it  than  a  right  of  inspection,  together  with  the 
obligation  of  providing  for  the  expenses  from  the  public  money. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  State  were  to  concede  this  claim, 
and  to  grant  the  Church  for  the  future  whatever  she  might  re- 
quire for  educational  purposes  without  check  or  restraint ;  we 
are  satisfied,  that  with  no  other  action  of  the  State  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country  than  this,  the  whole  would  be  a  failure, 
and  that  the  education  of  the  people — the  object  of  all  this 
expenditure — would  not  be  accomplished. 

The  Church  could  not  educate  the  people  though  the  State 
were  to  pour  uncounted  gold  into  her  lap.  She  is  unequal  to 
the  responsibility  —  the  interests  at  stake  are  too  great  to  be 
entrusted  to  her.  Were  her  ancient  discipline  indeed  restored, 
— -  were  dioceses  so  framed  that  the  super]^on  of  the  Bishop 
could  reach  to  the  affairs  of  every  separate  j^ish,  —  and  did  the 
laws  of  the  land  invest  the  episcopal  office  with  such  weight  and 
authority  that  the  Bishop  could  —  secure  of  the  obedience  of  his 
clergy  —  admonish  the  careless  and  rebuke  the  wayward  or 
indifferent  among  them,  —  then  (the  zeal  of  the  Bishop  himself  in 
the  cause  of  education  being  supposed,  and  his  practical  know- 
ledge of  what  belongs  to  it),  there  might  be  reasonable  ground 
to  hope  for  a  general  diffusion  of  education  by  the  influence  of 
the  clergy  alone. 

Every  thing  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  is,  however, 
the  very  opposite  of  this.  Looked  at  as  a  means  (humanly 
speaking)  of  accomplishing  this  or  any  other  great  practical  re- 
sult, it  breaks  up  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  incumbents ; 
each,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  so  in  the  matter  of  education, 
is  independent  of  the  Bishop,  and  of  any  other  authority,  except 
public  opinion ;  and,  alas !  sometimes  setting  even  that  at  defiance. 
The  educational  machinery  of  the  Church,  looked  at  in  this 
point  of  view,  falls  to  pieces.  It  is  a  rope  of  sand  —  each  in- 
cumbent will  do  what  he  likes  in  his  own  parish — have  a 
school  or  not,  as  it  jumps  with  his  humour;  or,  if  he  have  one, 
use  it  as  a  means  of  educating  the  children,  or  preventing  them 
from  being  educated,  as  he  thinks  fit — have  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge taught  in  it  or  that,  much  or  little,  and  give  to  it  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  attention,  or  none,  according  as  he  is  more  or 
less  influenced  by  a  sense  of  obligation,  and  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  education,  or  according  as  he  is  more  or  less  burdened 
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with  other  responsible  duties  in  his  parish.  The  interests  at 
stake  are  too  serious,  we  repeat,  to  be  thus  perilled. 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  get  a  good  school  than 
most  people  imagine ;  and  the  principal  difficulty  would  not  be 
removed,  if  the  State  were  to  supply  all  the  necessary  funds. 
Some  of  the  worst  schools  are  not  so  for  want  of  funds ;  and 
some  of  the  best  are  among  the  poorest.  The  converse  of 
this  proposition  may  indeed  be  taken ;  the  worst  schools  being 
among  the  richest  Ample  proofs  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
inspectors'  reports. 

A  right  conception  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  what  a 
good  school  1^*9  is  the  first  condition  of  getting  one.  This  con- 
ception of  what  really  belongs  to  elementary  education  is  as  yet 
very  imperfectly  formed  among  the  clergy.  Not  one  clergyman 
in  five  would  probably  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  set  much  value 
upon  elementary  education ;  and  of  these  not  a  half,  to  know 
much  of  what  belongs  to  it  We  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are 
not  exaggerating  the  difficulties  of  the  case  when  we  say,  that 
not  one  school  in  ten,  if  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy- 
man, would  become  a  good  school,  however  liberally  the  State 
might  contribute  to  its  support  f  And  we  can  imagine  no  pro- 
bable condition  of  the  Church  in  which  matters  would  be  much 
remedied  in  this  respect,  unless,  indeed,  with  its  ancient  disci- 
pline, there  were  revived  the  good  old  custom  of  educating  the 
clergy  for  the  practical  duties  of  their  office  in  diocesan  colleges ; 

*  The  State,  by  its  ]nspectoi*s,  and  by  their  reports,  has  done 
much  towards  the  formation  in  the  public  mind  of  the  idea  of  a 
good  school.  Much  more,  however,  remains  to  be  done ;  and  if  the 
clergy  were  called  upon  to-morrow  to  realise  the  conceptions  they 
may  happen  to  have  formed  of  such  schools,  we  can  imagine  nothing 
more  absurd  than  the  result.  Of  the  possibility  of  finding  good 
teachers,  we  begin  to  be  hopeful.  In  case  the  Church  perseveres  to 
show  herself  alive  to  her  responsibilities  in  the  efficient  maintenance  of 
training  schools,  we  can  scarcely  fail  of  succeeding  in  this,  thanks  to 
the  pupil-teachers.  If  there  were  an  official  board  composed  of  persons 
practically  acquainted  with  elementary  education;  and  making  all  that 
belongs  to  it  their  special  study, — to  whom  the  clergy  and  other  pro- 
moters of  schools  might  apply  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  organ- 
isation of  their  schools,  in  the  procuring  of  teachers,  in  the  choice  of 
books,  and  in  the  selection  of  subjects  of  instruction,  —  we  think  that 
it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  progress  of  education; — the  board  being 
supposed  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  Ciiurch 
as  well  as  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

t  We  are,  of  course^  speaking  with  reference  to  the  existing  state 
of  opinion  in  educational^  matters,  and  the  existing  facilities  for 
getting  good  teachers.  , 
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and  among  these  duties  a  proper  place  should  be  assigned 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  parish  schooL  It  is  only  under 
some  such  training  that  we  can  imagine  them  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  which  might  justify  them,  without  superior  advice 
and  guidance,  in  taking  upon  themselTCS  the  respondble  trust  of 
the  ^ucation  of  the  people. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  dei^.  Almost  all 
that  has  been  done  for  education,  otherwise  than  tlurough  the 
State  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  done  by 
them.  We  know  that,  often  opposed,  and  seldom  cordially 
supported  by  the  laity,  they  have  contributed  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  means,  and  sometimes  beyond  their  means,  to  the  build- 
ing of  school-houses  and  the  maintenance  of  schools.  We  are 
tax  from  accusing  them  of  a  want  of  liberality,  and  are  ready  to 
admit,  that  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  they  contribute  the 
most  towards  the  public  good  by  private  sacrifices.  The  que»- 
tion  is  not  as  to  liberality  in  supporting  schools,  but  judgment 
and  skill  in  managing  them. 

Whilst  to  give  the  education  of  the  country  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  give  it  up,  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  it  can  be  carried  on  without  them.  They 
are  a  body  of  men  of  no  little  weight  and  influence  in  Eng- 
land;— no  body  of  ecclesiastics  in  any  other  civilised  country 
can,  we  imagine,  compare  with  them  in  this  respect.  The 
most  educat^  portion  of  the  community,  in  many  branches 
of  secular,  as  well  as  of  religious  knowleage, — living  much  in 
society,  partaking  largely  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, — inheriting  a 
large  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes, 
—  reticulated  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  exer- 
cising great  power  over  public  opinion, — the  aid  they  might 
render  to  the  Government  in  dealing  with  great  social  ques- 
tions, has  not  been  duly  felt  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Had  the  clergy  felt  it,  they  could  not  but  have  embraced  joy- 
fully the  opportunity  of  so  much  usefulness  to  the  State; 
had  the  State  felt  it,  it  would,  we  think,  have  used,  in  some 
respects,  more  precautions  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
clergy.  The  old  ground  of  union  between  Church  and  State 
has  passed  from  under  the  feet  of  both.  We  cannot  revert  to  the 
time  of  James  II.  But  here  is  new  grounds,  which  it  requires 
only  mutual  forbearance  to  take.  The  good  which  might  be 
done  if  the  Church  were  to  co-operate  with  the  State,  on  such 
questions  as  Education,  Penal  Kcform,  Sanitary  Reform,  and 
Emigration,  defies  calculation.  A  common  interest  in  the  demo- 
ralise masses  of  the  people,  and  a  common  labour  for  their  wel- 
fare, might  re-unite  the  link  which  seems  well-nigh  broken. 
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No  greater  eyil  has  resulted  from  the  recent  clamour,  than 
that  it  would  seem  to  haye  made  the  ground  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  hitherto  taken  on  the  Education  Question  untenable 
any  longer.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  the  State  be 
no  longer  permitted  to  aid  education  as  a  voluntary  contributory 
it  must  take  higher  ground.  Whether  that  ground  will  be  more 
favourable  to  the  Church  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  best  way  of  supporting  a  school  is  by  a  parochial  rate. 
Such  a  rate  would  generally  be  very  small  in  amount ;  and  the 
smaller,  in  proportion,  as  the  school  was  better  conducted.  The 
burden  of  supporting  education  now  rests  unevenly,  the  more 
liberal  portion  of  the  parish,  who  are  frequently  not  the  richer 
portion,  bearing  the  greater  share.  A  rate  would  divide  it 
evenly ;  and  would  enlist  the  interest  of  the  whole  parish  in  the 
schooL  It  would  bring  education  into  respect,  command  the 
exertions  of  the  leading  men  of  the  parish  in  favour  of  the 
school,  and  secure  their  influence  to  induce  the  poor  to  send 
their  diildren  to  it, — if  for  no  other  motive,  to  reduce,  by  their 
pence,  the  amount  of  the  school-rate. 

The  reception  ^en  to  Mr.  Fox's  Bill  in  the  House,  and  the 
opinions  expressed  upon  it  by  the  press,  afford  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  principle  of  such  a  sdiool  assessment  is  not 
beset  by  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  some  people  have 
imagined.  In  parishes  where  there  is  a  suffident  number  of 
Churchmen  and  also  of  Dissenters  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
separate  schools,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
them,  —  the  option  being  given  to  each  rate-payer  to  be  rated 
to  either  school,  and  the  amount  of  the  rate  being,  of  course, 
dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  the  school  is  seli'-supporting. 
The  school-rate  of  the  Churchmen  might  be  paid  to  maintain 
the  existing  National  School,  or,  that  of  the  Dissenters,  to  support 
the  existing  British  and  Foreign  School,  if  a  majority  of  them 
and  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  such  schools  should  desire 
it     If  not,  new  schools  would  have  to  be  built. 

In  cases  where  the  Churchmen  or  the  Dissenters  of  a  parish 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  maintain  a  separate  school, 
those  of  two  or  more  parishes  might  unite  for  that  purpose. 
There  would,  however,  remain  locahties  in  which  the  Dissenters 
are  too  thinly  scattered  to  have  separate  schools  for  their  chil« 
dren,  even  by  the  union  of  those  of  different  parishes  for  that 
object.  It  would  be  necessary  to  the  levying  of  school-rates 
in  such  parishes  (probably  few  in  number),  that  the  children 
of  Dissenters  should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  parish  schools 
without  having  violence  done  to  the  religious  scruples  of  their 
parents.     And  with  this  view  it  should  be  provided,  — 
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Ist  That  no  child  be  taught  the  Church  Catechism^  not  being 
a  baptized  member  of  the  Church. 

2ndly.  That  no  child  of  a  Dissenter,  being  a  baptized  member 
of  the  Church,  be  instructed  in  the  Catechism,  or  otherwise 
in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church,  if  his  parents  object 
to  his  being  so  instructed. 

These  conditions  being  secured,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
Management  Clauses  should  not  form  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  schools  maintained  by  parochial  rates,  the  word  rate- 
payers being  substituted  for  subscribers. 

To  the  first  condition  we  anticipate  no  objection.  We  cannot 
imagine  any  honest  man  teaching  the  Church  Catechism  to  an 
unbaptized  child.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  person,  sup- 
posing him  ever  to  have  reflected  on  the  matter,  should  address 
to  a  child  whom  he  well  knows  to  have  neither  godfather 
nor  godmother  the  question,  *  What  did  your  godfathers  and 

*  godmothers  for  you  in  your  baptism  ? '  and  extract  from  that 
child  the  answer,  *  They  did  promise  and  vow  three  thinixs,* 
&c  &C.  And  so  of  half  the  questions  in  the  Catechism.  We 
see  not  how  the  teacher,  in  putting  those  questions  to  an  un- 
baptized child  {i.  e.  unbaptized  by  the  Church),  and  the  child  in 
answering  them,  can  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  standing 
face  to  face  in  the  mutual  recognition  of  2i  falsehood. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  which  should  be  taught  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  more  carefully  than  another,  it  is  truthfulness, — 
untruthfulness  being,  we  fear,  a  besetting  sin  of  our  labouring 
people.  But  here  is  the  master  teaching  falsehood.  It  is  no  ex- 
cuse to  say  that  the  illiterate  parents  do  not  object.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  as  to  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  We  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  spoken  thus  explicitly  on  this  subject,  had  we 
not  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  unbaptized 
children  in  Church  schools  who,  from  want  of  due  consideration 
and  caution  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  are  daily  instructed  in 
the  Catechism.  '  It  is  a  fact,'  says  Mr.  Burgess,  the  rector  of 
Upper  Chelsea,  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

*  that  we  have  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  children  of  Nou- 
^  conformists  in  our  schools ;  and  how  are  they  taught  religion  ? 

*  — Generally  by  considering  them  to  be  what  they  are  not, 

*  i.  e,  baptized  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 

*  Church  of  England,  and  so  teaching  them  what  is  not  appli- 

*  cable  to  their  case.'  The  sooner  this  stain  is  wiped  from 
Church  education,  the  better.  Unbaptized  children  should 
either  not  be  admitted  into  Church  schools  at  all,  —  or,  when 
the  Catechism  is  taught,  they  should  be  made  to  sit  apart ;  and 
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there,  the  other  children  of  Dissenters,  whose  parents  do  not 
wish  them  to  be  taught  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
might  very  well  sit  beside  them ;  the  second  condition  of  levying 
a  school-rate  would  then  be  satisfied. 

Let  us  here  state — once  for  all — our  conviction  that  Religion 
ought  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  life  of  the  school  — 
that  the  teacher  should  be  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  a 
religious  man,  positive  and  sincere  in  his  belief,  and  firm  in  his 
principles  —  and  that  in  regard  to  the  pupil-teachers,  who,  as 
their  apprenticeships  expire,  will  be  entrusted  by  the  State  to 
the  Church  to  be  educated,  there  rests  upon  her,  in  this  matter, 
a  heavy  responsibility. 

The  religious  chanicter  of  the  teacher,  and  his  earnestness  in 
his  work  being  supposed,  the  religious  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, so  far  as  that  may  by  human  means  be  provided  for,  fol- 
lows as  a  necessity.  What  the  religious  teaching  of  such  a 
master  should  be,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Sewell,  in  the  Speech  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  theoretically,  we  imagine,  much 
more  than  from  experience.  Comparing  it  with  that  of  a  re- 
ligious parent,  — 

'  He  (the  schoolmaster)  knows,'  says  he, '  what  religion  is,  and 
^  he  knows  that  to  talk  of  teaching  religion  at  given  hours  or  at 

*  stated  times, — at  eight  o'clock  or  at  ten  o'clock — or  at  any  par- 

*  ticular  time  or  occasion,  is  the  greatest  absurdity  that  can  pos- 
■  *  sibly  be  imagined. '    Such  men  know  that  religion  is  to  be 

*  taught  at  every  hour ;  that  it  is  to  the  child  a  solemn  insen- 

*  sible  secret  operation,  like  the  growing  of  seed  in  the  ground 

*  — something  to  be  fed  by  the  most  gentle  dews,  to  be  nourished 

*  by  the  most  imperceptible  Ught,  to  be  watched  over  by  little, 
^  gradual,  and  most  delicate  processes,  in  which  those  who  are 

*  most  keenly  interested  scarcely  dare  to  let  the  child  know 
*what  they  are  about  Religion  is  to  be  taught  through 
^  parables,  signs,  and  types,  in  a  thousand  little  ways,  where 
^  there  is  no  mention  of  God  or  heaven ;  and  all  things  belong- 
'  ing  to  heaven  are  thereby  engraven  on  the  child's  mind  in  the 
'  same  manner  as  the  statuary  of  antiquity  engraved  his  name 
^  on  the  statue,  covering  it  with  plaister,  which,  as  the  time 
'  went  on,  dried  away,  and  fell  ofi^,  and  the  characters  then  re- 
'  vealed  themselves,  and  remained  for  ever  indelible.'  * 

Now,  with  this  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  a  child,  let  that  be  compared  which  is  actually  given  in 
the  majority  of  our  national  schools.  Almost  all  the  miseries 
of  the  school  lives  of  the  children  who  attend  those  schools 
are  associated  with  their  religion.    Four  or  five  years,  or  longer^ 

•  *  Guardian,'  Feb.  13. 
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are  occupied  in  teaching  them  to  read;  and  from  tiie  day 
when  they  first  advanoe  to  monosyllables  until  that  when 
they  leave  school,  they  read  nothing  but  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. If  their  memories  are  to  be  exercised,  they  learn  texts ; 
if  they  are  to  be  taught  to  reason,  it  is  upon  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  or  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church ;  if  facts  are 
to  be  communicated  to  them  as  the  subjects  of  reflection,  the 
(acts  are  those  of  Scripture.  They  write  passages  firom  Scrip- 
ture as  exercises  in  penmanship*,  they  spell  the  Scriptures,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  supporters 
of  the  National  Society,  they  ought  to  work  sums  irom  the 
Scriptures.  There  lies  before  us  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic, 
which  bears  on  its  title-page  the  name  of  a  respected  cleigr- 
man,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  a  dignitary  of  the  Churotu 
We  copy  from  it  the  following  examples,  referring  our  readers 
to  the  book  itself  for  a  variety  of  the  same  kind : — 

^  Of  Jacob's  four  wives  Leah  had  six  sons,  Rachel  had  two, 
'  Bilhah  had  two,  and  Zilpah  had  also  two ;  how  many  sons 

*  had  Jacob?' 

'  At  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee  there  were  six  water- 
^  pots  of  stone,  holding  two  or  three  firkins  apiece ;  if  they  held 
^  two  firkins,  how  much  water  would  it  take  to  fill  them?  and 

*  how  much  if  they  held  three  each?* 

^  If  Naomi  made  three  loaves  out  of  one  measure  of  barley, 
^  how  much  might  she  make  out  of  the  six  measures  which  Boaz 
'  gave  to  her  daughter  Ruth  ? ' 

Now  let  us  reflect  for  an  instant,  what  would  be  the  jnrobable 
result  if  our  own  children,  instead  of  their  present  school  learn- 
ing, were  set  in  this  manner  to  the  techniciu  study  of  Scripture 

*  The  following  passage  from  a  letter  published  in  the  National 

Socials  Monthly  Paper  for  May,  1860,  will  illustrate  our  meaning : 

'  Secular  knowledge  creeps  into  every  department     The  Church 

*  schoolmaster  who  loves  his  Church,  and  wishes  his  scholars  to  love 
*■  it  also,  must  remember  that  its  religious  teaching  is  its  distinguish- 

*  ing  feature.     This  duty  is  paramount;  and  much  may  be  taught  on 

*  this  point  by  copy-slips.     Let  each  teacher  write  one  or  two  copy- 
'  slips  explanatory  of  the  great  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church ;  of 

*  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Church  proper  to  be  taught  to  children ; 

*  of  historiod  data  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  ^gland ;  of  the 

<  foundation  of  each  of  the  colonial  bisbopricks ;  of  the  objects  and 

<  aim  of  the  missionary  enterprise,'  &c.     (P.  169.) 

The  following  are  specimens  of  copy-slips,  given  in  another  letter : 
—  *  Moses  was  put  into   an   ark   of  bulrushes ;    God  appeared  to 

*  Moses  in  a  burning  bush ;   Moses  was  a  remarkably  meek  man. 
^  (single  lines) ;  Moses  was  very  meek  (round  hand);  Moses  was  meek 

(text  hand)/  (P- 169.) 
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from  morning  witil  night :  Suppose  the  experiment,  for  instance, 
to  be  tried  on  the  boys  of  one  of  onr  public  schools.  We  have 
no  right  to  expect  any  other  result  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
—  the  difference  of  the  conditions  of  the  children  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it;  the  cause  and  effect  are  rooted  deeply  in  human  nature. 
We  confess  that  we  see  no  ground  for  surprise  at  the  little 
influence  a  course  of  education  like  this  is  found  to  have  in  the 
xepression  of  crime,  or  at  the  following  passages,  which  we  quote 
from  the  last  official  report  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kingsmill,  the 
chaplain  of  the  PentonviUe  Penitentiary :  —  *  Of  1000  convicts, 
'  757  had  been  scholars  in  the  different  day  schools,  high  and 

*  low,  in  the  country ;    and  nearly  half  that  number,  on  an 

*  average,  five  years.'  (P.  14.)  Again :  —  *  The  distinguishing 
'  features  of  criminals  in  general  are  not,  I  am  confident,  their 
^  defidencies  in  intellect,  or  attainment  in  mere  knowledge  of 
'  dementary  subjects,  arithmetic,  geography,  or  history  ;    nor 

*  even  in  die  Bibk  itself  as  a  booh ;  but  their  terrible  want  of 

*  moral  and  religious  principle,  being  destitute  of  the  fear  of  God 

*  and  of  true  religion.^  (P.  14.) 

Some  characters  may  be  healthfully  formed,  and  some  un- 
derstandings may  be  developed,  perhaps,  and  their  education 
effected,  by  an  exclusive  study  of  die  Scriptures.  These 
cases  are,  however,  but  few  in  number;  and  the  circumstances, 
vnder  which  such  an  education  can  be  attempted  with  any 
chance  of  success,  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  Scriptures  were 
not  given  us  for  that  end.  And,  people  who  insist  upon  it,  fall 
under  the  vehement  suspicion  of  doing  so,  not  so  much  that  the 
children  may  know  the  Scriptures,  as  lest  they  should  know 
saoj  thing  else.  It  is  impossible  not  to  impute  to  them  a  lower 
motive  than  they  take  credit  for,  when  we  hear  them  declidming 
on  the  necessity  of  the  poor  man's  child  being  taught  nothing 
but  what  concerns  the  interests  of  another  world,  but  most 
careful  to  see  that  their  own  are  duly  instructed  in  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  this. 

It  is  a  remarkable  commentary  upon  the  speeches  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  decliumed  so  violently  at  WilUs's  Rooms  against 
secular  education,  that  the  schools,  to  which  they  send  their  own 
children,  are  all  secular  schools.^     The  religious  teaching  of  none 


*  A  similar  contradiction  obtains  among  the  opponents  to  the  na- 
tional schools  in  Ireland.     '  The  same  system,  (that  of  the  Irish 

*  national  schools)  is  not  only  adopted  in  all  schools  for  the  children  of 

*  the  rich,  both  here  and  in  England ;  but  the  case  is  stronger  in 
'  Ireland,  because  it  is  the  identical  system  pursued  in  the  university 
'  of  Dublin,  where  all  our  clergy  are  educated.    And  yet  we  find 
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of  our  public  schools  or  colleges  exceeds,  we  believe,  two  or 
three  lessons  in  the  week,  and  in  some  it  is  limited  to  an  hour's 
reading  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  Sunday  mornings.  Indeed^ 
the  entire  middle  classes  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  educated 
in  secular  schools,  while  the  lower  classes  get  what  instruction 
they  receive  entirely  in  schools  where  little  else  is  attempted  to 
be  taught  besides  religion.  And,  as  the  result  of  these  opposite 
plans  of  teaching,  we  have  the  fact  that  rdigion  has  taken  a 
firm  hold  on  our  middle  classes,  and  that  our  churches  are 
deserted  by  the  lower.     Foreigners  arcf  struck  by  it 

*  Place  yourself,*  says  M.  Leon  Faucher,  late  a  Minister  of  State  in 
France,  *  on  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  Briggate  Street,  in  Leeds ;  of 

'  Mosley  Street,  in  Manchester ;  or  of  Lord  Street  or  Dale  Street,  in 
Liverpool;  what  are  the  families  whom  you  see  walking  to  the 
churches  gravely  and  silently  ?  It  is  impossible  to  deceive  oneself — 
they  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  middle  classes.  The  operatives 
remain  on  their  door-steps,  where  they  collect  in  groups  until,  the 
services  in  the  churches  being  concluded,  the  taverns  will  open.'  * 

The  children  of  the  National  School  will  generally  be  found 
prodigiously  in  advance  of  any  other  children  in  the  pandi,  not  ex- 
cepting the  clergyman's  children,  in  religious  knowledge,  but  pro- 
foundly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  elements  of  secular  instruction. 
These  remarks  must  not  be  misunderstood.  They  are  directed 
against  the  grievous  abuse  of,  so  called,  religious  instruction  in 
our  National  Schools,  and  not  against  a  religious  education.  The 
latter  we  recognise  as  the  first  and  most  solemn  and  responsible 
duty  of  the  teacher,  the  former  as  a  sacrilege.  It  is  no  slight 
matter  to  have  presented  to  a  child's  mind  all  that  belongs  t6 
its  highest  interests  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  these  the  lowest 
place  in  its  affections,  —  to  make  religion  the  subject  which,  by 
irreverent  use  and  constant  iteration,  has  become  the  most 
wearisome  to  it,  and  the  least  regarded. 

*  clergymen,  who,  for  their  own  profit  and  emolument,  keep  schools, 

*  or  hold  tutorships  and  offices  in  Trinity  College  —  not  excepting  the 

*  professorships  of  Divinity,  acting  on  this  principle,  as  respects  the 

*  rich,  who  can  pay  for  their  education,  and  yet  refusing  to  do  so  in 

*  reference  to  the  poor,  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  in- 

*  struction.  But  that  is  not  all.  I  could  refer  you  to  cases,  in  which 
^  the  same  clergyman  in  whose  parish  there  are  two  national  schools, 
'  is  to  be  found  regularly  visiting  one,  and  communicating  therein  re- 

*  ligious  instruction  on  the  system  referred  to  (the  school  in  the  union 

*  workhouse,  of  which  he  is  the  salaried  chaplain)  while  he  would  con- 

*  sider  it  a  sin  to  visit  the  other  in  an  adjoining  street.'  —  The 
English  Settler's  Guide  to  Ireland. 

•  *  Etudes  sur  Angleterre.'  We  copy  the  passage  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Kay,  p.  594. 
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Elementary  education  appears  to  us,  whether  on  its  religious 
or  its  secular  side,  to  deal  too  much  in  abstractions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  teach  children  principles,  but  we  should  not  stop  there ; 
they  should  be  taught  also  how  to  apply  them.  Whilst  prin- 
ciples might  thus  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  and  a  relation 
established  between  them  and  a  corresponding  course  of  action, 
the  habit  would  be  cultivated  of  acting  upon  principle.  The 
Prussians  are  conscious  of  this  defect  in  their  elementary  in- 
struction. On  a  recent  occasion  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruct 
tion  admitted,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  *  that  the  teaching 
'  in  the  schools  was  much  too  abstract,  and  that  the  infusion  of 
'  somethmg  practical  into  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement.'* 

In  elementary  education  what  is  wanted,  above  all  things,  is 
applications.  To  apply  a  general  principle  is,  however,  not  less 
difficult  in  morals  than  in  science.  The  most  obvious  resource  of 
education  for  this  end  is  to  habituate  a  child  to  consider  all  that 
is  learned  by  it  in  the  light  of  that  which  is  also  to  be  applied : 
and,  this  will  be  best  done  by  continually  making  the  application 
of  its  learning  to  such  questions  as  come  within  the  range  of  its 
personal  experience,  or  observation. 

The  whole  power  of  a  school — resting  on  a  scriptural  basis, 
and  appealing  to  a  Divine  Authority —  might  thus  be  brought 
to  bear  on  one  or  two  great  questions  of  Morals  under  the  form 
of  an  application  of  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  *  truthfulness.*  If  in  everjr  thing  which 
was  said  and  done  in  the  school,  down  to  the  mmutest  things, 
there  were  a  scrupulous  regard  for  it, — if  openness  and  can- 
dour and  fidelity  were  so  encouraged  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
teacher  and  children  as  to  cause  it  to  be  honoured  in  the  mutual 
intercourse  of  the  children  with  one  another,  in  some  degree 
winning  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  to  that  side, — it  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  that  might  be  doncf 
Sound  the  column  of  truth  thus  reared  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  every  other  Christian  grace  would  entwine  itself,  and 

♦  Times,  May  29.  1850. 

t  '  I  have  seen/  says  one  of  the  inspectors  (Minutes,  1846,  vol.  i. 
p.  176.), — *it  wouid  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  with  what 

*  indignation,— the  very  teachers  lend  themselves  to  the  deceits  which, 

*  in  their  examinations,  the  children  have  a  tendency  to  practise ;  and 

*  the  visitors  prompt  them.  If  there  be  anything  which  it  is  expe- 
'  dient  early  to  teach  to  a  child,  and  to  implant  deeply,  it  is  surely  the 

*  abhorrence  of  '*  whatsoever  maketh  a  lie  — the  acting  or  the  telling 

*  of  it.  A  thousand  other  good  qualities  will  attach  themselves 
'  securely  and  permanently  to  this  one,  and  the  perils  of  life  are  com- 
'  paratively  few  to  him  in  whose  bosom  it  is  deeply  rooted.' 

VOL.  XCII.   »0.  CLXXXV.  K 
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diDg  to  it  as  by  an  Instinct.  For  as  every  thing  which  occurs 
in  the  material  world  is  but  a  particular  manifestation  of  some 
universal  principle  and  the  subject  of  some  general  law>  and 
there  thus  arises  a  connexion  of  the  sciences,  —  so  it  is  in  the 
moral  world.  Our  virtues  are  united  by  principles  common  to 
all,  and  have  a  mutual  dependence ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  our 
vices.  Thus,  if  one  vice  be  successfully  attacked,  the  whole 
position  will  be  weakened ;  and  if  one  virtue  be  strengthened, 
that  strength — or,  if  it  be  enfeebled  and  beaten  down,  that 
weakness — will  be  common  to  alL 

There  is  a  temporal  welfare  of  the  labouring  man,  as  well  as 
of  his  master,  and  an  education  adapted  to  promote  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.  What  is  the  distinctive  character  of  that 
education  has  not  been  considered  with  the  attention  which  it 
chums.  Our  idea  of  it  almost  always  identifies  itself  with  the 
education  we  have  ourselves  received.  We  can  conceive  diflTer- 
ences  in  the  degree,  but  not  in  the  subjects  of  it.  To  our  poorer 
brethren  we  would  give  greater  or  less  fragments  of  the  know- 
ledge we  ourselves  possess  according  to  their  standing;  thus 
reproducing  ourselves  under  different  but  inferior  forms  in  all 
below  us.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  very  little  learning  oomes  to 
be  associated  with  our  notion  of  the  instruction  which  people  in 
the  very  lowest  grades  of  society  should  receive.  The  inveterate 
prejudice,  that  education  is  a  privilege  annexed  to  a  definite 
social  position,  and  to  be  graduated  according  to  it,  associates 
itself  with  all  our  educational  efforts.  It  would  be  one  of  the 
advantages  of  an  education,  devised  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  pursuits  of  labouring  people,  that  it  would  enable  us  to  get 
rid  of  this  character  of  a  little  learmng.  In  respect  to  the 
objects  which  it  contemplates,  it  might  be  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete education ;  and  yet  the  upper  classes  of  society  might  con- 
tinue to  be  separated  from  the  lower,  as  they  are  now,  by  other 
forms  of  knowledge ; — education  being  still  graduated  according 
to  men's  social  condition,  but  having  an  adaptation  to  each  con- 
dition, and  being  good  and  complete  with  reference  to  that 
adaptation.  \  Industrial  Schools,  as  they  have  been  called,  should 
help  us  here.  The  son  of  a  labourer  mi^t,  for  instance,  according 
to  this  view  of  the  question,  be  well  educated,  although  he  was  a 
bad  penman,  spelt  incorrectly,  and  knew  very  little  of  etymology. 
He  might  still  have  the  contents  of  a  whole  book  on  agriculture 
in  his  head,  and  might  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  those  experimental  sciences*  which  go  far  to  explain  the 

•  Whoever  knows  the  avidity  with  which  boys  receive  this  kind  of 
instruction,  and  compares  the  difficulties  of  it  with  those  to  be  overcome 
by  a  boy  who,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  has  learned  to  construe  Virgil 
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processes  out  of  which  the  vegetable  world  is  elaborated,  and 
have  a  direct  and  profitable  application  to  the  business  of 
agriculture.  The  course  of  study  he  would  thus  have  pursued 
would  serve  just  as  completely  for  the  education  of  his  mind, — 
the  drawing  out  pf  his  faculties  of  reason  and  the  understand- 
ing,— as  though  it  had  been  contrived  specially  for  that  ob- 
ject, and  had  no  other  use ;  and  it  would  have  this  advantage 
over  any  thing  else  which  could  have  been  taught  him,  that  he  w^ 
be  less  likely  to  forget  it.  The  labouring  man  may  have  been 
taught  many  things  at  school ;  but,  practically,  what  is  asso-^ 
dated  with  the  earning  of  his  daily  bread  is  that  which  will  re* 
main  with  him ;  and  whatever  process  of  instruction  we  commence 
in  his  mind  when  a  little  boy,  this  wiU  infallibly  take  the  place 
of  it,  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man.  To  tell  a  man  that  he  is  to 
shut  out  from  his  labour  the  exercise  of  thought,  or  that  the 
proper  functions/ of  his  intelligence  lie  in  some  other  path  than 
that  of  his  daily  avocations,  is,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
contravene  the  order  of  (rod's  providence  in  respect  to  him ;  for 
assuredly  men's  understandings  were  not  given  them  to  be  held 
—  as  to  the  great  majority  —  in  abeyance;  nor  is  it  without 
reason  that  the  Almighty  has  associated  the  means  of  exercising 
the  highest  intelligence  with  the  humblest  craft;  and  placed 
thinking  and  doing,  in  a  pleasurable  relation,  so  that  what  we 
do  in  the  exercise  of  our  judgment,  and  for  some  object,  we  do 
with  pleasure,  but  not  that  which  is  done  with  no  exercise  of 
our  judgment,  for  no  object,  and  with  an  adaptation  to  no  end. 

In  education  thus  adapted  to  the  duly  pursuits  of  labouring 
people  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  nobody  has  done  so  much 
as  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes ;  whose  services  have  been  acknowledged 
in  his  recent  elevation  to  the  Deanery  of  Hereford.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  his  village  school  is  conducted,  and  the  subjects 
and  methods  of  the  instruction  which  he  adopts,  are  fiilly  de- 
tailed in  his  various  works*,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  inspector.! 

One  of  the  important  characteristics  by  whidi  Mr.  Dawes's 
village  school  is  distinguished  from  all  others,  is  the  fact,  that 

and  Horace  and,  perhaps,  Homer, — or  even  with  what  is  required  td 
be  known  by  a  boy  admitted  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  before  he  is 
ten  years  old,  —  will  not  dispute  this. 

*  *  Suggestive  Hints  towards  improved  Secular  Instruction.'  — 
Groombridge. 

^  An  improved  Self-paying  System  of  Education.' — Qroombridge. 

t  Minutes,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  This  report  has  been  republished 
under  a  separate  form  by  Groombridge. 
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it  indndesy  with  the  children  of  labourers,  those  of  tradesmen 
and  farmers ;  the  children  of  labourers  being  charged  a  weekly 
fee  of  two  pence ;  and  other  children,  if  they  live  in  the  parish, 
six  shillings  per  quarter,  —  if  out  of  it,  ten  shillings.  The 
number  of  labourers'  children  attending  the  school  in  1847  was 
170 ;  of  other  cluldren,  49.  The  quarterly  payments  of  these 
forty-nine  children,  added  to  the  weekly  pence  of  the  rest,  yield 
an  annual  income  of  from  120iL  to  130i^,  and  cover  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  schooL 

Who  are  to  be  considered  farmers  and  to  pay  the  highest  fee, 
and  who,  tradesmen  and  labourers,  Mr.  Dawes  claims  the  right 
himself  to  decide ;  but  all  are  placed  within  the  walls  of  the 
school  on  terms  of  perfect  equaUtv :  they  are  intermingled  in 
their  seats  and  in  the  classes  in  which  they  are  taught,  and  pre- 
cisely the  same  advantages  of  instruction  are  offered  to  all.  The 
success  of  the  school  has  been  remarkable.  Mr.  Dawes  has  shown 
his  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  opinion  among  the  poor  by  con- 
sulting their  independence ;  while,  by  a  careful  study  of  their  con- 
dition, he  has  adapted  the  education  he  offers  to  them,  to  their 
wants.  His  most  singular  achievement,  perhaps,  is  the  union  of 
the  education  of  the  hbourers'  and  farmers'  children,  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken.  It  is  impossible  too  highly  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  obvious  means  of  cultivating  those  feelings  of 
neighbourly  consideration  and  mutual  good-will  between  the 
employerS'and  the  employed,  on  which  the  links  of  society  de- 
pend for  their  permanence  and  the  commonwealth  for  its  safety* 
The  expediency  of  some  form  of  instruction  which  should 
have  for  its  object  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  children  in 
elementary  schools  the  principles  of  integrity,  as  regards  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  —  the  necessity  of  providence  and  fore- 
thought, —  the  rules  of  discretion  in  the  dealings  of  man  with 
man, — and  the  laws  which  govern  our  social  relations,  has  often 
been  insisted  upon.  We  have  never  seen  any  attempt  made  to 
carry  out  this  fom^  of  instruction  except  in  the  Birkbeck  schools, 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  their  founder,  a  gentleman  well  known  by  his 
writings  on  Political  Economy. 

We  have  hitherto  limited  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  what  is 
.doing  to  elevate  the  moral  and  religious  condition,  and  provide 
for  the  material  and  social  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes, 
by  means  of  education.  It  is  the  character  of  eleemosynary 
efforts  for  the  public  welfare  to  be  boastful  The  stream  of  gold 
would  flow  but  scantily  into  the  coffers  of  public  charity  if  there 
were  no  one  to  blow  the  trumpet.  It  is  not  easy  otherwise 
to  understand  the  impression  which  appears  to  have  gone  abroad 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  a 
good  education.   There  is  another  defect  in  dl  the  good  we  seek 
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to  do  by  charity,  —  it  becomes  rather  a  matter  of  sentiment  and 
of  impulse,  than  of  deliberation.  We  do  not  make  this  kind 
of  expenditure  with  the  same  forethought  and  cautious  thriftiness 
as  we  do  others,  nor  with  the  same  reference  to  a  profitable 
result  How  far  any  of  the  efforts  which  we  have  hitherto  made 
fisdl  short  of  their  fdm  will  appear  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. 

The  total  number  of  children  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  in 
England  and  Wales  —  from  3  to  13  or  iI^om  5  to  15 — is  not 
leis  than  four  millions.*  The  number  of  those  which  the  Church 
claims  to  h^ve  under  daily  education  in  her  schools  (including 
dames'  schools)  is  less  than  one  million.!  If  we  allow,  there- 
fore, another  million  to  be  under  education  in  the  daily  schools 
of  different  dissenting  bodies  and  in  the  private  schools  of  all 
classes  of  society  (exclusive  of  Church  dames'  schools),  there 
will  remain  two  millions  of  children  who  are  receiving  no  educa- 
tion at  all ;  being  half  the  number  who  are  of  an  age  to  go  to 
school. 

This  conclusion  is  in  some  d^ree  confirmed  by  a  report  made 
to  the  City  Mission  in  respect  to  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
where  15,693  children  were  found  of  an  age  to  go  to  school 
(from  2  to  12)  in  the  houses  visitable  by  their  missionaries,  of 
whom  only  7229  were  attending  school.  (C  iHf.  Mag.  Feb. 
1847.)  It  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Church 
schools  erected  by  the  aid  of  public  grants  appear,  by  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  Committee  of  Councnl  (Minutes,  1848-49-50), 
to  be  less  than  half  fulL  Unless  we  suppose  that  they  were 
originally  built  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  children  than 
were  unprovided  with  the  means  of  education  in  their  respective 
districts,  only  half  of  the  number  will  have  availed  themselves 
of  them.  :|: 

Kemarkable  as  is  this  deficiency  as  it  regards  the  number  of 
children  under  instruction,  it  is  yet  more  remarkable  with  refer- 
ence to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  they  are  receiving.  The 
average  time  during  which  they  remain  in  town  sihools  does  not 

*  According  to  the  census  of  1841,  the  number  of  children  between 
these  ages  was  4-17ths  of  the  population.  The  present  population 
does  not  probably  fall  for  short  of  eighteen  millions. 

t  National  Society's  Monthly  Paper,  March,  1850. 

X  In  respect  to  2171  schools  built  in  England  to  contain  539,202 
children,  the  average  numbers  attending  them  is  stated  to  be  only 
246,979.  The  same  proportion  obtains  in  the  Welsh  schools,  which 
were  built  for  24,579,  and  whose  daily  attendance  is  12,540.  Bat 
in  the  Scotch  schools,  as  might  be  expected,  things  are  better:  24,065 
there  attend  schools  built  for  39,239.  The  Scotch  schools  are  8-13ths, 
—  while  the  English  are  only  5-llths  full* 
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appear  to  exceed  two  yeitrs  and  a  half* ;  or  in  village  schools 
three  years  an<f  a  half.f  In  the  former,  one  half  of  the  children 
are  under  nine»  and  in  the  latter  under  ten,  years  of  age.^ 
The  greater  number  appear  to  leave  before  they  are  eleven 
years  old,  and  before  they  have  reached  the  first  class  of  the 
school ;  and  since  it  is  in  that  dass  only  that  the  children  read 
with  tolerable  fluency,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  number 
leave  school  without  such  a  knowledge  of  reading  as  would 
encourage  them  to  take  up  an  ordinary  book  with  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  derive  pleasure  or  instruction  horn  it 

The  average  age  of  the  children  attending  these  schools  i& 
stated,  moreover,  to  be  steadily  sinking  § ;  so  diat  although  we 
are  educating  morcy  they  are  younger  children,  and  stay  at  school 
a  less  time.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  all  the  efibrts 
making  in  behalf  of  education  may,  as  concerns  their  result,  be 
neutraused  by  this  cause.  The  very  goodness  of  the  school  has 
ihat  tenden6y ;  the  parents  persuadmg  diemselves  that  the  chil* 
dren  get  to  know  enough  to  be  taken  away  and  put  to  work 
earlier,  now  that  the  sdiools  are  good,  than  they  used  to  do 
when  they  were  bad. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  really  imeducated  state  of 
the  people,  we  find  none  of  those  consequences  accomplished^ 
in  their  improved  moral  condition,  which  education  might  have 
been  expected  to  accomplish.     The  maintenance  of  our  police, 

giols,  and  penitentiaries  costs  one  million  and  a  half  annually, 
riminality  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  there  being  in  every  hun- 
dred persons  more  criminals,  every  year,  subject  to  a  little 
oscillation,  than  there  were  the  year  before.  It  has  increased 
in  a  proportion  four-fold  greater  than  the  population.  Our 
amended  poor  laws  cannot  keep  down  pauperism.  Every  eighth 
person  among  us  was,  in  1848,  a  pauper;  and  the  cost  of 
pauperism  was  in  that  year,  over  and  above  the  tax  levied  by 
it  on  private  benevolence,  five  and  a  half  millions. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  melancholy  to  see  with  what  pertinacity  of 
party-spirit  the  Government  —  roused,  at  last,  to  a  sense  of  ita 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  conscious  that  no  means  which 
may  be  taken  for  forcing  civilisation  downwards  in  sodety  will  be 
effectual  90  long  as  the  aid  of  the  schoolmaster  is  withheld — has 
been  bafSed  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  that  co-operation.  All  men 
— influenced  by  one  motive  or  another  —  agree  that  education 
must  go  on.  Some,  indeed,  from  no  love  for  it  or  faith  in  it.  K 
they  could  have  their  way,  the  labouring  man  would  have  none 

♦  Minutes  of  Council,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

t  Ibid.  1846,  voL  i.  p.  151.  J  Ibid.  1847,  p.  2. 

§  Ibid.  1846,vol.i.  p.l50. 
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of  it.  And  in  this  they  are  probably  influenced  by  no  selfish 
desire  to  enhance  their  own  social  position^  bul;  believe  it  to 
be  for  his  happiness,  he  beif^  condemned  to  a  life  of  labour, 
that  he  should  be  without  knowledge.  Seebg,  however,  that  ' 
the  general  opinion  does  not  go  along  with  them,  and  thatjif  ^&^ 
do  not  provide  education  for  their  poor  neighbours  others  will*, 
they  are  moved  to  .undertake  the  task,  —  considering  it  better  to 
educate  on  the  p^nciple  that  education  is  a  bad  thing  rather 
than  a  good  one,  and  that  nothing  will  so  effectually  prevent  a 
good  school  from  being  established  in  a  parish  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  bad  one. 

Happily  this  is  a  small  class :  a  much  laiger  seek  to  pro- 
mote education  from  a  higher  motive,  but  still  in  a  limited 
sense.  They  entirely  concur  with  their  neighbours  in  think- 
ing knowledge  an  evil,  so  far  as  the  temporal  well-b^ing  of 
tlioee  below  them  in  the  social  scale  is  concerned^  but  with 
reference  to  their  Eternal  interests,  they  admit  *  that  for  the  soul 
'  to  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good.'  To  instruct  the  poor  in 
religious  knowledge,  they  accept,  therefore,  as  a  Christian  duty ; 
and  they  make  sacrifices  for  it,  in  this  sense,  as  a  work  of  charity. 
But  whilst  they  admit  it  to  enter  into  the  designs  of  Providence 
that  labouring  men  should  reason  and  understand  where  the 
subject  is  reli^ous  knowledge,  they  deny  it  as  to  secular  things. 
These,  again,  educate  on  the  principle  of  education  being  a  bad 
thing,  of  which  we  should  give  as  little  as  possible,  except  in 
as  far  as  reli^ous  knowledge  is  concerned. 

Another  and,  we  believe,  an  increasing  class,  hold  education 
to  be  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  they  despair,  by  reason  of  the 
diversities  of  religious  opinion  among  us,  of  its  ever  succeeding 
on  an  extensive  scale  under  any  form  which  unites  religious 
with  secular  instruction.  They  propose  therefore  a  system  of 
national  education  which  shall  exclude  the  direct  agency  of  re- 
ligious bodies  and  be  exclusively  secular.  A  society  called  the 
Lancashire  Public  School  Association  has  been  established  for 
tins  object.  They  thus  recapitulate  the  qualities  of  their  sys- 
tem t : — 1.  Unsectarian  and  comprehensive ;  2.  Indiependent  of 
the  Government ;  3.  Supported  by  local  rates ;  4.  Managed  by 
local  authorities ;  5.  Based  on  the  national  will. 

In  Scotland  a  similar  movement  has  taken  place;   and  we 

*  If  any  man  wishes  to  arrest  the  education  of  his  poor  neighbours, 
let  him  build  a  school,  it  will  thus  be  placed  entirely  in  his  hands. 
If  he  wishes  to  perpetuate  their  ignorance  after  his  decease,  —  the 
trust-deed  is  before  him. 

f  *  Address  of  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association  to  the 
People  of  England  and  Wales.' 
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doubtful ;  but,  at  least,  there  is  no  confusion  among  the  dramatis 
personcB.  From  the  siege  of  Troy  down  to  the  last  campaign  in 
the  Punjaub  or  Algeria,  all  the  actors  in  a  foreign  war  can  be 
distributed  into  groups,  and  are  to  be  found  standing  on  their 
own  ground.  Hector  and  the  Trojans  are  within,  Achilles  and 
the  Greeks  without  the  walls.  Nor  are  we  at  a  later  day  puzzled 
by  reading  unexpectedly  that  AbdeUKader  had  been  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  French  province,  or  that  Generals  Bedeau  or 
Lamoricidre  had  revolted  to  the  Arabs,  and  defeated  their 
Christian  comrades  of  the  day  before.  Yet  kaleidoscopic 
changes  as  startling  as  these  were  frequent  in  the  changeful 
careei'  of  an  Earl  Warwick  or  of  a  Conn^table  de  St  Pol. 
There  is  no  natural  visible  line  of  demarcation  between  York 
and  Lancaster,  Bourguignon  and  Armagnac,  Guelf  and  Ghibel- 
line ;  and  the  ideal  boundary  between  the  opposite  camps  was 
80  often  overstepped,  that  the  bewildered  reader  frequently  finds 
some  eminent  character  suddenly  appearing  on  the  side  where 
he  was  least  looked  for. 

The  stratagems  of  war  and  politics  have  been  often  (a  great 
deal  too  often)  compared  to  the  tactics  of  the  chess-board. 
Admitting  the  comparison, — out  of  deference  for  its  antiquity, — 
we  would  add,  that  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  course  of  a 
civil  war,  with  its  varying  armies  and  shifting  battle-grounds, 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  following  a  game  in  which  all 
the  chessmen  should  be  of  the  same  colour.  The  remark 
applies  with  double  force  to  the  civil  wars  of  Spain  at  the  time 
which  M.  M^rimee  has  here  undertaken  to  describe.  The 
Peninsula  was  then  divided  into  five  distinct  kingdoms :  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal,  are  now  merged  into 
one  monarchy ; — Aragon,  Grenada,  and  Navarre  having  succes- 
sively either  joined  or  been  conquered  by  Castile.  More  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  Castile  and 
Aragon  were  indissolubly  united.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
recital  of  the  wars,  which  divided  the  two  kingdoms  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  oppresses  the  reader  to  a  singular  degree  with 
that  feeling  of  perplexity  and  confusion  which,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, is  conveyed  by  sdmost  all  histories  of  civil  dissensions.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  small  praise  to  say,  that  M.  M4rim4e  has  related  the 
revolutions  and  wars  which  distracted  Spain  during  the  reign  of 
Pedro  I.,  and  finally  deprived  him  of  his  crown  and  life,  with 
such  clearness  and  method,  as  to  render  them  not  only  intelligible 
but  interesting  to  every  class  of  readers.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  puerile  to  add,  that  the  obscurity  so  often  produced  in 
Spanish  histories  from  the  national  habit  of  designating  the  actors 
merely  by  their  christian  names,  and  from  the  frequent  recurrence 
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of  the  same  appellations,  has  been  carefully  avoided ;  and  that  the 
writer,  although  having  to  deal  with  the  usual  number  of  Dona 
Marias  and  Don  Juans,  has  kept  them  wonderfully  distinct. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  an  author  and  his  task  better  suited  to 
each  other.  M.  M£rim6e's  stjle  is  sober  in  the  extreme;  and 
bad  he  treated  a  subject  less  picturesque  in  itself  and  less  full 
of  stirring  incident,  might  have  verged  upon  dryness;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reign  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  (a  long 
tissue  of  romance  and  crime)  under  the  pen  of  a  more  florid 
writer  could  scarcely  have  appeared  like  history.  In  all  M. 
M^rim^e's  writings  there  is  a  truthfulness  and  sharpness  of 
outline  which  inspire  confidence.  Even  in  his  works  of  fiction 
the  talent  of  realising  is  his  chief  characteristic.  It  never  occurs 
to  the  reader  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  most  marvellous  namiF* 
tives :  indeed  we  scarcely  think  any  one  could  be  found  sceptical 
enough  to  question  one  of  his  ghost-stories.  Smce,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  old  encoura^g  adage, — virtue  is  not  always  re-» 
warded  nor  talent  recompensed,  it  so  happens  that  the  possession 
of  this  singular  gift  has  not  been  as  favourable  to  our  author  as 
mijzht  have  been  expected  Nor  have  his  creative  powers  been 
sufficiently  appreciated.  Although  in  his  various  works  of  ima- 
gination, especially  in  the  little  volume  of  tales  published  under 
the  title  of  Mosaique,  there  is  as  much  invention  as  might  easily 
have  been  drawn  out  into  a  dozen  novels  of  three  volumes  each, 
M.  M6nm6e  has  scarcely  taken  his  proper  place  among  the  ima- 
ginative writers  of  France.  Little  merit  is  allowed  where  so 
little  effort  is  apparent.  Some  historical  fragments  published  at 
different  periods  had  shown  that  he  possessed  the  varied  erudi- 
tion and  lucid  style,  so  attractive  in  an  historian;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  he  has  done  well  to  apply  his  talents  in  this  direction. 
The  very  conciseness,  which  repels  the  sympathy  of  the  novel* 
reader,  wins  on  the  esteem  of  the  historical  student.  The  same 
slender  drapery  of  style  and  absence  of  ornament  which  some- 
times imparted  to  the  creatures  of  his  imagination  an  appearance 
of  nakedness,  allow  the  majestic  forms  of  history  to  be  traced  in 
all  their  severe  and  instructive  originality.  Besides,  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  and  even  some  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  palaeography,  M.  M6rim^ 
has  approved  himself  peculiarly  qualified  for  his  present  subject. 
The  subject  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dramatic  that  the  Muldle 
Ages  can  furnish.  Its  turns  of  fortune  are  more  strange  and 
sudden  than  those  of  any  novel :  while  the  views  of  contemporary 
manners  which  it  is  perpetually  reproducing,  are  pictures  as 
striking  as  any  in  all  history,  of  the  extraordinary  varieties 
under  which  sodety  can  exist.     Those  who  remember  the  few 
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chapters  that  Froissart  has  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Don  Pedro  (or, 
as  he  calls  him.  Dam  Pi^tre),  will  allow  that  they  are  among 
the  most  living  pages  of  his  admirable  chronicles.  To  the  En- 
glish reader  the  period  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  English 
arms  restored  to  Pedro  his  kingdom;  English  princes,  whose 
descendants  have  sat  on  the  throne,  married  his  daughters ;  and 
the  best  knight  in  English  history  fought  in  his  cause  a  battle 
scarcely  less  glorious  than  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers. 

Spanish  history  is,  in  one  sense,  the  most  disheartening  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  history  of  great  qualities  and  striking 
successes,  of  fortunate  opportunities,  and  favourable  institutions, 
all  thrown  away  or  worse.  The  political  institutions  of  Spain, 
and  of  Castile  in  particular,  during  the  fourteenth  centunr, 
present  some  peculiar  features  of  the  highest  promise.  In 
no  part  of  Europe  had  the  feudal  system  been  in  its  origin  less 
oppressive  and  less  debasing  to  the  lower  orders.  In  no  countr/ 
had  the  steadily  increasing  influence  of  the  commons  been  more 
early  acquired,  and  more  jealously  preserved.  These  advantages 
were  owing  no  doubt  in  some  degree  to  the  proud  susceptibility 
of  the  national  character,  but  still  more  to  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  settlement  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the 
Peninsula.  They  had  not  been  peopled,  like  other  coimtries, 
by  the  heirs  of  a  victorious  race  mingled  with  the  despised 
descendants  of  a  vanquished  population.  The  appellation  of 
ricos  Hombres*  (rich  men),  applied  to  the  great  nobles,  seems 
to  indicate  the  possession  of  material  advantages  rather  than  a 
recognised  superiority  of  caste.  Spaniards  of  all  classes  had 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  warriors,  either  as  chiefs  or  as 
soldiers,  of  one  national  army.  The  Moors  had  been  the 
common  foe,  from  whom  the  soil  had  been  reconquered  foot  by 
foot,  and  against  whom  it  was  to  be  defended  by  the  united 
eflTorts  of  Christians  of  all  ranks.  No  sooner  was  the  Arab 
population  expelled  from  a  town  or  a  province,  than  the  Spanish 
captains  divided  the  land  among  their  followers.  These  colonies 
of  soldiers  long  retained  their  military  organisation,  and  stood 
in  readiness  to  repel  aggression,  or  even  to  march  against  the 
enemy  under  chieftains  of  their  own  election.  The  arms  which 
at  first  had  been  necessary  to  defend  their  ever-advancing  fron- 
tier from  the  incursions  of  the  Moors,  served  at  a  later  period 
to  protect  ^the  privil^es  of  the  towns  agiunst  oppression  at 

♦  We  ought,  however,  to  mention  that  M.  M^rimfe's  translator 
(voL  i.  p.  20.)  cites  in  a  note  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ford,  for  the  opinion, 
that  Hhe  title  in  no  wise  depended  on  wealth,  though  the  sound  has  mis- 
*  led  Ducange.     The  position  of  the  ric  determines  the  signification.' 
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home ;  and  thus  a  military  bourgeoisie  was  founded,  whose  rights 
even  the  feudal  lords  were  obliged  to  recognise,  and  whose 
alliance  the  sovereign  often  found  it  prudent  to  court. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  soil,  it  is  true,  was  possessed  ex- 
clusively by  nobles,  but  the  peasant  who  cultivated  it  received  a 
salary  for  his  labour,  and  was  bound  only  by  a  voluntary  con- 
tract. Indeed,  in  some  districts  of  Castile,  there  existed  small 
republics  called  BehetriaSy  where  peasant  landowners  cultivated 
their  own  fields,  and  adopted,  merely  as  it  would  seem  out  of 
deference  for  feudal  custom,  a  lord  of  their  own  choice.  The 
rights  of  these  elected  chiefs  were  little  more  than  nominal ;  and 
the  homage  paid  them  must  have  been  of  a  most  temporary 
kind,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  wording  of  the  charters  which,  in 
recording  the  privileges  of  the  Behetrias,  specify  their  right  to 
change  their  lord  ^  seven  times  in  one  day,'  and  to  seek  him 
^from  sea  to  sea,'  that  is  to  say,  in  all  Castile. 

But  if  the  power  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  Castilian  crown 
was  not  considerable  as  a  political  body,  their  wealth  and  daring 
as  individuals  were  such  as  to  alarm  the  towns  and  commonitiea, 
and  often  to  endanger  the  royal  authority  itself.  Half  bandit 
and  half  soldier,  the  feudal  lord  in  his  inaccessible  castle,  from 
which  he  descended  to  pillage  and  devastate  the  surrounding 
country,  was  in  fact  independent  of  all  laws.  Complicated 
and  ill-defined  conditions  of  tenure  gave  rise  to  innumerable 
subtleties  and  evasions.  A  noble  might  be  the  vassal  of  several 
superiors.  He  owed  homage  not  only  to  the  king  in  whose 
domains  he  was  born,  as  lord  paramount,  but  also  for  any  lands 
or  office  he  might  accept  from  other  princes.  The  result  wks 
that  of  these  numerous  and  often  conflicting  duties,  he  only  per- 
formed those  which  self-interest  recommended.  The  homage 
which  ceased  to  be  advantageous  was  immediately  renounced; 
and,  as  if  even  the  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his  native  land  was 
too  great  a  restraint  for  such  lawless  characters,  a  ceremony 
termed  denaturaKsation  was  supposed  to  confer  on  the  noble 
who  performed  it  the  right  of  choosing  a  new  country. 
Nine  days'  residence  in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  attestation 
of  a  notary,  that  on  each  of  those  days  a  public  renundlation 
had  been  made  of  the  homage  due  to  the  natural  lord,  constituted 
the  act  of  denaturalisation.  Nor  was  this  left  a  dead  letter. 
It  was  under  the  very  forms  of  this  feudal  code  that  Fernando 
de  Castro  withdrew  his  allegiance  from  Pedro :  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  returned  at  a  later  period,  —one  of  the  few  who  con- 
tmued  faithful  to  the  last. 

*  He  crossed  the  river  Mino,  which  separates  Castile  from  Por- 
tugal,   and  encamped  at  Monzon,  _upon  the  Portuguese  territory. 
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Every  day,  after  hearing  mass,  he  forded  the  Mino,  aod  entering 
Salvatierra,  the  first  Castiiian  town  which  meets  the  traveller 
coming  from  Monzon,  pronounced  these  words  in  the  presence  of  a 
public  notary :  "  I  here  take  leave  of  King  Don  Pedro,  King  of 
*  Castile  and  Leon,  and  denaturalize  myself  for  the  following 
**  causes :  first,  because  the  said  king  endeavoured  to  kill  mc  in  a 
**  tourney  at  Valladolid,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Blanche  of 
"  Bourbon ;  secondly,  because  he  has  insulted  my  sister,  first, 
**  saying  that  he  took  her  for  wife  and  queen,  and  then  after 
•*  treating  her  with  contumely,  leaving  her."  After  each  of  these 
declarations  he  received  an  authenticated  copy  from  the  hands  of 
the  notary,  and  thus  provided  with  nine  verbal  processes  (sic  in  the 
translation)^  Fernando  considered  himself  absolved  from  his  oath  of 
allegiance.'* 

That  Spain,  like  other  kingdoms  of  the  West,  should  have 
got  involved  in  the  network  of  two  or  more  allegiances,  is  not 
8o  singular,  as  that  it  should  have  afterwards  extricated  its 
citizens  in  so  simple  a  fashion.  There  is  no  part  of  Interna- 
tional Law  on  which  a  little  pains  would  be  better  employed 
at  present,  in  coming  to  a  general  understanding,  than  what  condi- 
tions should  constitute  allegiance.  The  popular  rights  of  emi- 
gration and  expatriation,  under  some  form  or  other,  are  becoming 
more  important  every  day ;  while  their  incompatibility  with  the 
extravagant  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  is  embarrassing 
even  the  republican  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States. 

Alphonso  XI.,  the  father  of  Don  Pedro,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Castile  at  a  very  critical  moment  The  feudal  system  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  anarchy  under  a  succession  of  weak 
princes  and  long  minorities.  The  fairest  and  wealthiest  kingdom 
of  the  Peninsula  was,  in  the  year  1308,  one  scene  of  confusion, 
rapine,  and  bloodshedL  It  required  all  the  prudence  and  courage 
of  the  young  king  to  reduce  bis  turbulent  nobles  and  revolted 
communities  to  some  kind  of  order ;  and  it  was  only  by  pitting 
the  hostile  factions  one  against  another,  and  by  judiciously 
tempering  severity  with  occasional  clemency,  that  he  succeeded 
in  making  that  authority  respected  at  last  by  all.  But  the 
evil  he  hi^  arrested  was  not  extirpated ;  and  he  saw  the  danger 
of  exposmg  the  royal  authority  to  the  hazards  of  a  long  peace. 
In  the  field,  he  was  the  natural  leader  of  his  brave,  but  unruly  ' 
nobles;    the   chartered   towns  and  communities  readily  fur- 


•  In  the  like  manner  Fernando  of  Aragon  denaturalizes  himself 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Aragon  and  Castile,  according  to 
the  interest  of  the  moment.  Similar  instances  frequently  recur 
throughout  these  volumes.  Allen  notices  this  singuhur  privilege,  in 
his  *  Royal  Prerogative.* 
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nlshed  men  and  money^  provided  they  were  employed  against 
a  foreign  foe ;  and  even  the  clergy,  whose  privileges  could  not 
have  been  infringed  with  impunity  for  any  less  overruling  object, 
did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  heavy  sacrifices  which  the  king  might 
then  impose.  For  there  was  at  least  one  enemy  against  whom 
every  Spaniard  was  always  ready  to  imite ;  and  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  whom,  the  king  well  knew,  would  not  fail  to  rekmt 
the  relaxed  ties  of  patriotism  and  discipline*  A  war  against  the 
Moors  was  sure  to  be  carried  on  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
national  struprgle  and  all  the  ardour  of  a  crusade.  Alphonso 
called  on  the  Christian  kings  of  Portugal  and  Aragon,  to  aid  him 
in  his  holy  enterprise ;  the  Moors  of  Andalusia,  on  their  side> 
invoked  the  aid  of  their  African  brethren.  An  infidel  army  far 
more  numerous  than  that  which  five  centuries  before  had  con- 
quered the  whole  Peninsula,  and  headed  by  the  redoubted  Abdul 
Hassan,  crossed  the  struts.  Once  more  the  fate  of  Christendom 
seemed  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  battle,  and  once  more  the  advanc-* 
ing  host  of  Islam  was  driven  back.  On  the  banks  of  Rio  Salado, 
the  Christian  arms  were  completely  victorious ;  so  great  wa^  the 
multitude  of  Africans  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  that 
thenceforward  Spain  was  delivered  from  the  fear  of  Moorish 
invasions.  The  victor  now  turned  his  arms  against  Gibraltar, 
the  first  conquest  and  the  last  stronghold  of  the  infidels  in 
Spain,  the  possession  of  which  secured  their  intercourse  with 
Barbary.  lout  at  the  very  moment  when  all  seemed  to  promise 
success  to  his  arms,  Alphonso  was  attacked  by  the  plague ;  and 
he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  on  the  Good  Friday  of  the 
year  1350,  leaving  his  unsettled  kingdom  to  his  only  legitimate 
son,  Don  Pedro  the  First  It  is  of  this  latter  prince  that 
M.  M^rim^  has  undertaken  to  write  the  history. 

The  new  reign  began  under  no  favourable  auspices.  All 
fears  of  foreign  invasion  had  been  dispelled,  it  is  true,  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  Alphonso,  and  there  was  no  rival  pretender 
to  the  throne:  but  the  youthful  king,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  had  to 
defend  lus  royal  authority  against  the  cabals  of  nobles  whom 
the  genius  and  experience  of  his  father  had  hardly  been  suffi-* 
cient  to  restndn.  From  the  first  day  of  his  accession,  his  life 
was  to  be  one  uninterrupted  struggle  for  kingly  independence, 
and  he  came  to  the  conflict  with  all  the  revengeful  determi* 
nation  of  a  proud  and  mortified  spirit.  The  heir  of  the  throne 
of  Castile  had  been  outraged  by  indignities,  and  tortured  with 
jealousy  from  his  very  cradle.  He  had  seen  his  mother.  Dona 
Maria  of  Portugal,  supplanted  by  a  mistress,  and  his  place  in 
his  father's  affections  usurped  by  bastard  brothers.  The  day  of 
his  birth  had  been  the  signal  for  his  father  to  break  free  from  a 
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hateful  union  with  a  weak  uninteresting  woman.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  uncommon  talents  and  strength  of  mind  of  Dona 
lieonor  de  Guzman,  Alphonso's  mistress,  seemed,  to  a  certain 
d^ree,  to  justify  his  choice^  and  served  to  throw  her  unfor- 
tunate rival  still  more  into  the  shade.  Every  honour  which 
royal  love  could  bestow  had  been  lavished  upon  her :  she  had  a 
place  in  the  council,  innumerable  vassals,  and  extensive  domains. 
AU  affisdrs  were  sujbmitt^d  to  her  in  the  King's  absence,  and 
the  highest  offices  of  the  State  were  held  by  her  relations. 
She  had  borne  him  nine  sons  and  one  daughter;  and  this 
numerous  and  promising  fisimily  was  a  powerful  hold  on  his 
affections.  The  eldest,  Don  Enrique,  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Count,  a  title  almost  exclusively  reserved  at  that  time 
to  the  royal  family,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  magnificent 
domain  of  Trastamara.  He  and  his  twin  brother,  Don  Fadrique, 
had  accompanied  their  &ther  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  had 
oommencea  their  military  career  under  bis  eye.  Don  Fadrique, 
when  only  ten  years  of  age,  was  made  master  of  the  military  order 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  lago ;  while  another  member  of  her  family 
became  master  of  Alcantara :  —  thus  two  small  armies  had  been 
placed  at  her  disposal.  The  King,  by  whose  favour  all  these 
advantages  were  enjoyed,  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  seemed 
Ukely  to  live  many  years. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Alphonso  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  kingdom  by  placing  his  almost  unknown  heir  on  the  throne. 
Dona  Leonor  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Queen  Mother ;  and 
her  two  sons,  after  accompanying  the  dead  body  of  their  father  a 
short  dbtance  on  its  way  from  Gibraltar,  secretly  quitted  the 
funeral  cortege,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  strongholds  belong- 
ing to  their  kinsmen.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  Don  Pedro. 
Although  legally  of  an  age  to  govern  alone,  he  was  too  young 
not  to  leave  the  principal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  councillor 
he  might  trust :  all  depended  upon  his  first  choice. 

Among  the  powerful  vassals  whom  Alphonso  with  prudent 
distrust  idways  kept  about  his  person,  even  during  his  military 
expeditions,  Don  Juan  Alonso  Alburquerque  held  the  first  rank 
from  his  character  and  talents.  A  J?ortuguese  by  birth,  and 
connected  with  the  royal  family  of  his  own  country,  he  had  early 
in  life  left  Portugal,  and  had  served  the  King  with  counsel 
and  sword  at  a  time  when  the  royal  fortunes  were  yet  doubtfuL 
Alphonso,  though  a  prince,  proved  grateful :  he  made  Albur^ 
querque  his  chancellor  and  prime  minister,  and  confided  to  him  the 
education  of  his  heir.  The  minister,  with  rare  tact,  had  so  well 
contrived  to  remain  neuter  between  the  Queen  and  the  favourite, 
that  Dona  Leonor  sought  to  propitiate  him  as  a  secret  adversary. 
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while  Dona  Maria  regarded  him  as  an  occult  protector.     This 
was  the  man  whom  Don  Pedro  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment.    The  two  factions  which  divided  the  State,  and  were 
headed  \)y  the  powerful  chief  of  the  House  of  Lara  and  the 
exiled  Infant  of  Aragon  (both  related  to  the  crown),  either 
thought  the  moment  unpropitious  for  rebellion,  or  respected  this 
prudent  choice, — for  no  opposition  was  attempted.     AH  parties, 
for  the  time,  seemed  to  unite  in  one  common  desire  to  visit  the 
favourite  and  her  family  with  signal  retribution.     In  vain  Dona 
Leonor  implored  the  aid  of  those  who  had  been  most  assiduous 
in  her  days  of  prosperity ;  even  the  governor  who  held  the  for- 
tress of  Medina  Sidonia  as  her  lieutenant,  Alonso  Coronel,  re- 
nounced the  homage  which  according  to  the  custom  of  the  timea 
was  due  to  her  as  its  owner ;  nor  could  she,  among  the  so  lately 
submissive  courtiers,  find  one  knight  to  take  the  command  of 
the  castle  in  which  she  had  sought  refuge.     The  unfortunate 
woman  measured  the  extent  of  her  danger,   by  that  cruel 
but  unerring  standard  —  the  faithlessness  of  friends.     Bewil- 
dered, unfriended,  and  trembling  for  the  safety  of  her  children, 
in  an  evil  hour  she  demanded  a  safe  conduct  to  Seville,  hoping  to 
disarm  her  rival  by  her  submission.     Her  request  was  granted ; 
but  no  sooner  had  she  arrived,  than,  in  violation  of  all  promises, 
she  was  confined  as  a  State  prisoner  in  the.  Alcazar.     Her 
sons  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Fadrique  sought  in  vwi  to  raise 
a  party.     After  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  rebellion,  Don 
Snrique  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Asturias  among  his 
vassals,  and  Don  Fadrique,  who  had  taken  a  less  prominent  part,^ 
was  too  happy  to  submit  to  the  royal  authority.     Don  Fadrique 
even  obtained  permission  to  see  his  mother.     We  are  told  that 
during  the  whole  hour  that  the  interview  lasted,  not  one  word 
was  spoken,  and  that  mother  and  son  wept  silently  in  each  other^s 
arms.      They  never  met  again.      Dona  Leonor  was  dragged 
for  a  few  miserable  months  from  town  to  town  in  the  suite 
of  the  Queen  Mother,  and  then  incarcerated  in  the  castle  of  Tala- 
vera.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  governor  received  from  the  hands 
of  a  Queen's  messenger  an  order  to  put  her  to  death.     The  ex- 
ecution took  place  privately  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.   This 
was  the  first  of  the  numerous  crimes  which  stained  the  reign  of 
Pedro ;  and,  although  it  was  the  one  for  which  the  most  signal 
revenge  was  ultimately  taken,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  no  share  in  it.      Alburquerque  alone  appears  to  have 
ordered  the  execution,  in  compliance  with  the  revengeful  desire 
of  the  Queen  Mother.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  from 
that  day,  irreconcilable  hatred  must  have  sprung  up  between  the 
sons  of.  Leonor  and  the  King  who  had  allowed,  if  he  had  not 
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ordered,  the  murder.  For  a  time,  however,  it  seemed  as  If  no 
such  sentiment  existed.  The  orphans  felt  that  their  daj  was 
not  yet  come ;  even  Don  Tello,  the  third  son  of  Dona  Leonor,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  when  summoned  to  court  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  King,  had  been  schooled  to  apparent  submission.  Pedro's 
greeting  was  of  a  kind  to  have  disturbed  the  equanimity  of 
an  older  dissembler :  *  Don  Tello,'  said  the  King,  as  the  boy 
approached,  *  Do  you  know  that  your  mother  Dona  Leonor  is 
•dead?' — *  Sire,'  replied  the  youthful  courtier,  bending  to  kiss 
the  royal  hand,  '  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  save  your 
'  good  graces.' 

Alburquerque  might  have  flattered  himself  that  the  feuds  and 
ambitions  which  had  so  long  distracted  Castile  were  at  last 
^peased,  and  might  have  anticipated  for  his  pupil  a  prosperous 
and  secure  reign,  had  not  the  King's  sudden  and  dangerous  illness 
revealed  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  hb 
accession  Pedro  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death. 
Immediately  every  noble  and  every  town  took  arms  for  one 
or  other  of  the  pretenders  to  the  succession.  These  were  Don 
Juan  Nunez  de  JLara,  and  Ferdinand,  Infant  of  Aragon.  Their 
claims  were  nearly  equal*,  both  solicited  the  hand  of  Dona 
Maria,  the  Queen  Mother,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  predict 
the  issue  of  the  conflict.  The  Lara  faction  was  decidedly 
the  most  popular;  but  the  Infant  of  Aragon  was  supported  by 
Alburquerque,  from  his  interest  in  raising  to  the  throne  a  weak 
prince  whom  he  might  hope  to  rule.  In  the  mean  time  all 
Castile  was  under  arms,  the  action  of  government  was  suspended, 
while  troops  of  marauders  devastated  Uie  whole  country.  Pedro's 
unexpected  recovery  soon  silenced  all  pretensions,  and  the  death 
of  Don  Juan  Nunez  within  a  few  months  deprived  the  Lara 
faction  of  its  chief ;  but  the  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  during 
the  King's  illness  showed  that  rebellion  and  civil  war  were 
ready  to  burst  out  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  dangerous 
power  of  the  great  vassals  who  surrounded  the  throne  was 
momentarily  revealed;  and  the  young  King  learnt  to  estimate  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  would  have  to  cope»  as  a  traveller  com- 
prehends his  danger  when  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  for  an 

•  They  were  all  great-grandchildren  of  Alpbonso  X.,  sumamed 
the  Wise.  Don  Juan  de  Lara  claimed  as  the  direct  descendant  of  that 
monarch's  eldest  son,  Don  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  whose  claims  had 
been  formerly  set  aside  by  a  decision  of  the  Cortes.  The  Infant  of 
Aragon,  on  the  other  hand,  though  descended,  as  was  Dona  Maria 
herself,  from  Don  Sancho,  a  younger  son  of  Alphonso^  was  next  of  kin 
10  the  reigning  monarch. 
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instant  illumines  the  perilous  path  which  he  unconscipusly  and 
boldly  trod  before. 

From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  customiuy  to  assemble  the 
Cortes  on  the  accession  of  a  sovereign;  and  this  time  Albur- 
querque  determined  that  they  should  be  convened  at  Valladolid. 
To  reach  that  town  the  King  would  have  to  traverse  some  of  the 
most  disaffected  provinces,  and  the  royal  pn^ress  would  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  force  which  might  deter  from 
future  seditions.  The  wealthy  town  of  Burgos,  the  King's 
birthplace,  had,  during  his  illness,  declared  openly  for  Don 
Juan  de  Liara ;  and  Don  Grarci  Laso  della  Vega  had  been  one 
of  his  most  devoted  adherents*  He  was  now  at  Burgos,  and, 
on  the  King's  approach,  issued  from  the  town  to  meet  him,  with 
a  princely  retinue  of  knights  and  retainers.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  interpret  this  ostentatious  homage  into  an  act  of  defiance. 
The  citizens  of  Burgos,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  alarmed  at 
the  presence  of  Alburquerque,  whose  revengeful  feelings  were 
well  known,  respectfully  remcmstrated  against  the  entrance  of 
so  large  a  body  of  troops  within  their  walls,  requesting  the  kins 
to  reduce  his  suite  to  a  moderate  escort  But  Pedro  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  his  will  should  be  law ;  and,  dis» 
regarding  what  he  considered  a  factious  pretension,  entered 
Burgos  with  couched  lances  and  banners  flying.  Ghirci  Laso, 
confiding  in  lys  immense  popularity  and  numerous  vassals, 
calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  royal  army.  A  secret 
message  from  the  Queen  in  vain  warned  him  not  to  trust  himself 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  The  very  next  morning  he 
waited  on  his  sovereign  in  all  the  proud  humility  of  a  feudal  lord, 
attended  by  his  numerous  retainers.  Pedro  received  him  seated 
on  his  throne  and  surrounded  by  armed  men.  When  the  fated 
victim  entered  the  Queen  hastily  retired,  as  if  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  some  bloody  deed.  Garci  Laso  and  the  bureesses  who  ac- 
companied him  were  instantly  arrested,  and  dragg^  into  a  narrow 
passage  adjoining  the  presence  chamber.  The  former,  too  proud 
to  seek  to  avert  his  fate  by  entreaties  or  expostulations,  merely 
asked  for  a  priest  and  a  few  moments  to  make  his  confession*  So 
strong  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of  distrust,  that  the  archers  of 
the  guard  to  whom  the  order  to  dispatch  Gard  Laso  was  trans- 
mitted bv  Alburquerque,  insisted  on  receiving  the  command  from 
the  royal  lips.  *  Kill  him,'  said  Pedro,  ever  ready  to  echo  the 
cruel  lessons  that  his  minister  taught;  and  he  was  instantly 
obeyed.  Beneath  the  palace  windows  the  people  of  Burgos 
were  celebrating  the  Kind's  entry  in  true  Spanish  style  by  a 
bull-fight.  The  dead  body  of  Garci  Laso  was  cast  into  the 
square,  and  was  trampled  and  tossed  by  the  bulls.     The  mangled 
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remains,  after  being  publicly  exhibited  for  a  day,  were  indoeed 
in  a  bier,  which  was  placed  on  the  ramparts  of  Comparanda. 
This  execution  struck  terror  into  every  rebel  heart  Burgos 
was  thrown  into  consternation ;  the  bold  upholders  of  municipal 
privileges  were  awed  into  silence ;  and  Don  Enrique,  no  longer 
conadering  himself  in  safety  while  so  near  the  King,  fled  from 
the  Astunas  and  took  refuge  in  Portugal 

It  would  lead  us  too  far,  were  we  to  enter  on  a  particular 
account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Cortes  of  Yalladolid.  It  is 
suflScient  to  say  that  the  usual  grievances  of  those  days  were  ex- 
posed by  the  tluree  orders  separately,  and  the  usual  liberal  promises 
made  by  the  sovereign  ascending  the  throne,— -promises  which 
were  to  be  fulfilled  pretty  nearly  as  usual  on  such  occasions.  There 
was  no  allusion  in  the  petitions  to  the  late  civil  wars,  not  a  word 
of  remonstrance  concerning  the  execution  of  Ghurci  Laso,  olr  the 
violation  of  the  liberties  of  Bui^os.  These  were  subjects  on 
which  no  one  dared  to  remark.  On  the  other  hand,  and  as  if  to 
make  this  subserviency  the  more  noticeable,  some  demands  were 
made  which  indicate  notions  of  independence  that  one  would 
scarcely  expect  to  find  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  year  1351. 
The  abolition  of  the  privileges  which  exempted  certain  persons 
firom  taxation,  the  inviolability  of  deputies,  various  laws  for  the 
protection  of  individual  liberty,  and  unconditional  freedom  for 
the  exercise  of  all  professions,  —  directions  for  a  new  general 
census,  finr  reforms  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes^ — 
the  right  of  every  Castilian  of  being  adjudged  in  his  own  pro- 
vince, and  being  entitled  to  carry  bis  compiamts  before  the  King 
himself,  together  with  a  strict  ordinance  against  eoclesiastiod 
mortmain, — are  among  the  points  insisted  on  by  the  Cortes,  and 
eonceded  by  the  Sovereign.  These  honourable  discrepancies 
often  occur  in  the  history  of  Castile ;  and  show,  even  under 
the  depressing  influence  of  the  feudal  system,  an  almost  intui- 
tive comprehension  of  some  of  the  most  important  conditions  of 
real  freedom.  The  proud  and  independent  bearing  of  the 
Castilian  peasant,  even  to  the  present  day,  seems  that  of  men 
whose  ancestors  were  never  completely  bowed  beneath  the  feudal 
yoke. 

The  session  of  the  Cortes  had  no  sooner  ended  than 
Pedro  proceeded  to  the  frontier  for  an  interview  with  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Alphonso  lY.,  King  of  Portugal  The 
Portuguese  monarch  took  this  opportunity  .of  interoeding  for 
the  Count  of  Trastamara,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  king- 
dom. Pedro  easily  forgave  his  brother,  who  as  easily  forgot 
his  pardon.  Never  was  a  youthful  sovereign  so  eariy  taught 
the  blighting  creed  of  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  mankind. 
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tod  never  did  that  belief  bring  forth  more  bitter  fruit.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  year  another  revolt  had  broken  out  in  the 
Southern  Provinces,  in  which  we  find  Trastamara  and  Don 
Tello  on  the  rebel  side.  Alonso  Coronel,  the  same  knight  who 
had  been  so  prompt  to  desert  Dona  Leonor  in  her  hour  of  need, 
and  had  been  rewarded  with  the  banner  and  cauldron  of  a 
Bico  Hombre,  and  the  strong  castle  of  Aguilar,  now  aspired 
to  replace  Don  Juan  Nunez  as  the  head  of  the  Lara  faction. 
But,  though  he  possessed  considerable  military  talents,  he  had 
over-rated  his  power.  His  was  not  a  name  which  could  rally 
the  discontented  nobles  of  Castile  under  one  standard*  He 
had  calculated  upon  the  support  of  Pedro  IV.,  King  of  Aragon^ 
and  had  even  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Moorish  King  of 
Grenada.  From  the  latter,  however,  he  received  no  eflBcient 
help;  while  the  bare  fact  of  his  alliance  with  the  infidels  dis- 
gusted the  clergy,  and  alienated  from  his  cause  the  peasants  of 
Andalusia,  whose  fields  were  often  devastated  by  Arab  incursions. 
Meantime,  the  faithless  King  of  Aragon  was  easily  detached  from 
this  crude  alliance ;  and  the  treaty  he  concluded  on  this  occasion 
-with  his  Castilian  namesake,  contained  a  clause  which  must 
have  startled  their  rebellious  nobles.  The  two  sovereigns  stipu- 
lated, for  the  first  time,  for  the  extradition  of  all  traitors  upon 
whom  sentence  should  be  passed  subsequently  to  the  treaty.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  agreement  was  ever  executed.  Bival 
interests  would  be  in  the  way ;  and  such  an  attempt  to  control 
the  power  of  the  great  vassals  was  premature :  but  the  existence 
of  a  convention  of  the  kind  indicates  that  monarchical  authority 
was  gradually  beginning  to  supersede  the  disorders  of  feudal  in- 
dependence. The  treaty  also  stipulated  that  the  bastards  should 
be  once  more  received  into  favour ;  and  Alonso  Coronel  was  left  to 
eombat  the  King  with  the  sole  help  of  his  personal  adherents. 
Thus  deserted  by  his  idlies,  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  was 
certain ;  but  the  death  of  Garci  Laso  had  shown  him  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  seek  to  avert  his  fate  by  submission.  Castle 
after  castle  surrendered,  town  after  town  was  taken,  until  Alonso 
Coronel  was  besieged  by  the  King  in  person  in  his  last  town  of 
Aguilar.*     His  death  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  it  was  that 

•  One  anecdote  may  serve  to  show  the  devoted  fidelity  with  which 
some  knights  performed  the  feudal  service.  Juan  de  Caiiedo,  a  liege- 
man of  Coronel,  held  out  for  his  lord  against  the  royal  troops  in  the 
castle  of  Burguillos.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  victor,  while 
sparing  his  life,  caused  both  his  hands  to  be  cut  off.  While  yet 
suffering  from  this  barbarous  mutilation,  he  learnt  that  Coronel  wa» 
besieged  in  Aguilar,  and,  boldly  presenting  himself  before  the  King, 
claimed  the  favour  of  entering  the  castle  to  die  with  his  chief.     His 
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of  a  Christian  knight  with  a  tinge  of  the  fatalism  which,  as 
M.  M^rin;6e  observes,  the  Spaniards  of  those  days  seem  to  have 
acquired  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Arabs.  When  ail 
defence  was  hopeless,  Coronel  retired  to  his  chapel,  and  as- 
sisted devoutly  at  mass  while  the  King's  troops  were  entering 
the  town.  He  was  disturbed  from  his  devotions  to  be  conducted 
to  Alburquerque.  The  King,  motionless  and  silent,  with  his 
visor  down,  was  present  at  the  interview.  ^Howl'  exclaimed 
Alburquerque,  '  Coronel  a  traitor  in  the  kingdom  where  he  was 

*  so  honoured!'  —  *  Don  Juan,'  replied  Coronel,  *we  are  sons 

*  of  that  Castile  which  sets  up  men  and  casts  them  down.     No 

*  man  can  conquer  his  fate.  The  boon  I  ask  of  you  is  to  kill  me 
'  as  quickly  as  this  day  fourteen  years  ago  I  killed  the  master  of 

*  Alcantara.'  The  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  head  of  Alonso 
Coronel  was  struck  off  within  a  few  paces  of  the  spot  where  the 
King  stood.     Many  of  his  followers  suffered  with  him. 

IJp  to  this  time  Alburquerque's  power  had  been  undivided ; 
but  the  time  was  approaching,  when  the  influence  he  had  hitherto 
exercised  was  to  pass  into  other  hands.  By  his  advice,  a  nuur- 
riage  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Pedro  and  Blanche  of 
Bourbon,  the  lovely  and  gentle  niece  of  King  John  of  France. 
As  the  princess  was  barely  fifteen,  and  the  ]^ng  was  still  war* 
ring  in  his  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an  army,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  delay  the  arrival  of  the  youthful  bride.  In  the  meantime, 
the  provident  minister,  who  seemed  to  think  his  sanction  was 
necessary  even  for  the  most  irregular  acts  of  his  royal  pupil,  was 
secretly  conducting  another  less  lawful  negotiation.  The  reign 
of  the  preceding  monarch,  besides  being  a  popular  precedent 
for  such  a  connexion,  had  shown  the  power  to  which  a  mistress 
might  aspire.  Alburquerque  in  consequence  determined  that  the 
Kind's  mistress  should  be  Alburquerque's  slave.  His  choice  fell 
on  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla,  an  orphan  of  a  poor  though  illus* 
trious  house,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  his  household  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  docile  instrument.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  first  part  of  tlie  scheme  succeeded.  Dona  Mana  was 
young  and  fascinating ;  and  the  King  was  the  King,  and  moreover 
a  young  and  ardent  lover.  It  has  been  said  tluit  Dona  Maria 
insisted  on  a  promise  of  marriage ;  some  writers,  indeed,  go  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  a  religious  ceremony  actually  took  place. 
The  King  himself  at  a  later  period  affirmed  it.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  power  of  the  new  favourite  became  unbounded ;  and  in 
spite  of  numerous  instances  of  ephemeral  inconstancy  on  the 

request  was  graciously  granted.  Such  instances  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  civil  wars  of  Spain;  though  Coronel,  who  had  so  basely 
deserted  his  liege  lady,  scarcely  deserved  such  devotion. 
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pert  of  the  £iiig,  it  maj  be  said  to  have  lasted  until  her 
death.*  The  wily  minister  soon  saw  that  he  had  outwitted 
himself,  though  he  little  knew  how  far.  Pedns  urged  by 
his  mistress  to  shake  off  the  yoke  under  which  he  had  so  long 
bowed,  was  still  irresolute.  His  long  submission  and  ignorance 
of  affidrs  made  him  shrink  from  any  open  assumption  of  au- 
thority. Dona  Maria  suggested  that  his  brothers  would  be  his 
natural  allies  against  Alburquerque;  and  Pedro  felt  relieved  by 
the  idea  that  he  shotdd  have  accomplices  in  what  seemed  to  him 
little  dkort  of  rebellion.  A  negotiation  was  secretly  conducted 
between  the  rebels  and  the  King,  and  a  meeting  arranged. 
To  Alburquerque  it  was  to  appear  a  hostile  encounter.  Both 
parties  adranc^  in  arms,  but  no  sooner  were  they  in  sight  of 
each  other,  than  the  bastards  tendered  their  submission,  which 
was  instantly  accepted.  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Tello  advanced 
unarmed  and  on  foot,  to  the  spot  where  the  King  remained  on 
horseback ;  and,  after  respectfully  kissing  his  foot  and  his  right 
hand,  retired  with  him  to  a  private  interview.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  Alburquerque  discovered  that  he  had  been  the  dupe 
of  a  boyish  conspiracy,  and  foresaw  that  his  power  was  drawing 
to  a  dose. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  princess  had  arrived  at  Yalla- 
dolid.  Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  the  rc^al  bride* 
groom  did  not  appear.  Engrossed  by  lus  pasdon  for  Maria  de 
Padilla,  he  took  no  note  of  the  time  whidi  he  devoted  to  her, 
amidst  pleasures  and  festivities.  The  last  act  of  the  expiring 
influence  of  Alburquerque  was  an  attempt  to  recall  the  young 
£ing  to  a  sense  of  duty.  Pedro  reluctantly  turned  his  steps 
towards  Yalladolid,  and  then  (▲.D.  1353)  suddenly  hurried  on 
the  marriage  as  if  to  set  over  a  hateftd  ceremony.  The  public 
were  so  astonished  at  his  indifference  for  his  youthful  bride,  that 
the  superstitious  attributed  it  to  witchcraft ;  while  the  more  base 
and  oourtiy  justified  it  by  aspersions  on  the  fame  of  an  injured 
princess.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  aunt  and  mother,  bathed  in 
tears,  sought  to  detain  him :  within  two  days  after  the  unfor-> 
tnnate  Blanche  had  become  his  wife,  he  secretly  left  Yalladolid 
and  rejoined  Dona  Maria, — who  in  her  turn,  too,  is  said  to 

*  His  insane  marriage,  the  very  next  year  (1354),  with  Dona 
Juana  de  Castro,  the  wife  of  a  single  day,  and  his  brief  quarrel  with 
Maria  de  Padilla  on  that  occasion, — which  he  apologised  for  by  giving 
their  new-born  daughter  (afterwards  married  to  John  of  Gaunt)  the 
significant  name  of  Constanza, — are  rather  an  instance  of  her  in- 
fluence than  an  exception.  Their  other  daughter,  Isabella,  married 
John  of  Graunt's  younger  brother,  Edward,  Duke  of  York. 
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have  been  desirous  that  her  lover  should  have  kept  up  conjugal 
appearances  with  more  deooruuL  Alburquerque,  hoping  that 
his  once  commanding  voice  might  yet  be  listened  to,  when  he 
epoke  in  the  name  of  kingly  dimity  and  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  hastened  to  follow  the  King  with  the  intention  of 
remonstrating;  but  secret  advices  warned  him  not  to  trust  him^ 
aelf  at  couft,  where  his  enemies  were  now  all  powerful^  while  his 
own  conscience  must  have  iR^nspered  to  him  that  he  had  reason  to 
fear  retaUation.  He  suddenly  determined  to  diange  his  course ; 
and  halting  on  his  journey,  dispatched  a  haughty  message  to 
remind  Pedno  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  crown,  and 
requested  to  know  in  what  he  had  offended.  The  King,  who 
was  delighted  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  escapng  from  pupil- 
lage, replied  coldly,  that  if  his  minister  chose  to  attach  import- 
ance to  idle  rumours,  he  was  at  liberty  to  retire  whero  he 
pleased.  Alburquerque  in  sullen  discontent  withdrew  to  one 
of  his  castles;,  and  the  young  king  of  Castile  was  at  last  his  own 
master. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  first  years  of  the 
rrign  of  Pedro,  because  they  seem  to  us  a  necessary  exjdanation 
of  his  future  life.  He  would  appear  a  moral  phenomenon,  if 
the  drcumstances  which  developed  his  character  were  not 
rdated.  His  violent  temper  and  inordinate  love  of  power  were 
^derived  from  nature;  his  dissimulation  would  be  the  natural 
product  of  the  evil  training  of  his  mother,  of  the  times  he  lived 
m,  and  espedally  of  the  false  position  of  his  childhood :  but  his 
distrust  and  cruelty  were  the  result  of  confidence  betrayed  and 
ill-requited  benefits.  Had  Pedro  found  a  faithful  aristocrat  and 
a  loyal  deigy  raneed  around  his  throne,  it  is  possible  tnat  a 
distant  posterity  might  be  now  admiring  the  impartial  though 
severe  legislator,  the  dauntless  soldier,  and  the  prudent  admin- 
irtrator.  Glimpses  of  light  from  time  to  time  are  seen  flashing 
from  his  dark  character  and  career  which  authorise  the  conjec- 
ture that,  in  that  case  history  would  probably  have  had  the 
grateful  task  of  recording  of  him  thi^  although  young  and 
magnificent,  no  new  taxes  were  imposed  by  him  on  anoppressed 
people  to  minister  to  his  pleasures  —  tiiat  his  even-handed 
justice  was  distributed  indiscriminately  to  noble  and  peasant, 
priest  and  layman,  Jew  or  Moor, — and  that,  at  a  period 
when  self-interest  seemed  the  sole  motive  of  men's  actions, 
Pedro  alone  was  found  mindful  of  national  greatness,  and 
preferring  the  loss  of  his  crown  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
emjnre.  Pedro  the  Cruel  might  have  been  Pedro  the  Great. 
As  it  is,  we  almost  dread  to  enter  on  the  long  catalogue  of 
crimes,  of  which  so  much  of  his  reign  consists. 
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M.  Charridre,  in  his  Introduction  to  iho  Chronicle  of  Dn 
Guesdin  by  Cuvelier,  a  contemporary  TrouvSrey  has  su^ested 
what  at  first  looks  like  another  version  of  Pedro's  character; 
but  which^  notwithstanding  the  national  turn  given  to  it,  is  sub* 
stantially  the  same.  Spain,  it  is  true,  has  always  been  the  country 
of  extremes ;  and  its  virtues  and  its  vices  have  been  equally  set 
off  with  an  air  of  greatness  and  singularity.  It  is,  lAwever,  the 
Spain  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whidi  M.  CharriSre  considers 
as  alone  capable  of  producing  a  Pedro.  ^His  character  will 
^  be  found  inexplicable  from  its  monstrous  assemblage  of  crimes 
<  and  follies,  if  we  separate  it  from  Spain :  it  becomes  natural, 

*  when  they  are  placed  together.  And,  in  fact,  the  steni  level 
^  under  which  he  brought  his  own  family  and  the  whole  nobility, 
^  the  preference  he  showed  in  all  public  employments  for  Jews 
^  and  Saracens  over  the  less  enlightened  Spanish,  the  attachment 
'  which  the  people  still  preserved  for  him  amid  the  perpetual 

*  treasons  of  his  grandees  and  his  relations,  an  indomitable  per- 
^  Bonal  courage,  astonishing  resources  in  retrieving  his  affairs, 
^  and  a  superiority  proved  by  repeated  trials,  alone  enable  us  to 
^  comprehend  the  interest  which  so  many  historians  have  taken 

*  to  rehabilitate  his  memory.  His  naive  and  brutal  cruelty, — 
^  the  ferocity,  almost  entitled  to  the  name  of  conscientious,  with 
^  which  he  considered  his  multiplied  murders  as  a  legitimate 

*  exercise  of  power, —  were  in  conformity  with  the  barbarity  of  ^ 

*  the  times,  and  were  far  from  rousing  against  him  the  horror 
^  of  the  public  among  a  people  in  wnom  we  see  in  our  own 
'  days  the  same  sanguinary  instincts,  and  actions  as  atrocious, 

*  without  their  revolting  anybody.' 

The  first  acts  of  Pedro,  on  being  delivered  from  the  contrd 
of  his  minister,  had  apparently  no  other  object  than  to  show 
his  independence.  A  complete  change  took  place.  The  offices 
which  had  been  held  by  the  friends  of  Alburquerque,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Padillas,  and  favours  were  showered  on 
the  followers  of  Lara.  The  Queen  Mother,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  an  intimation  from  her  son,  retired  to  Portugal ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Blanche,  who  had  become  more  than  ever 
an  object  of  apprehension  as  well  as  aversion  to  her  husband, 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Segovia  rather  as 
a  prisoner  than  as  a  queen.  Having  thus  effaced  every  trace 
of  his  former  thraldom,  the  young  king  seemed  to  have  foi^ 
gotten  all  offences  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  newly  acquired 
fiberty.  No  remembrance  of  past  treachery  appeared  to  cloud 
his  intercourse  with  his  broUiers;  and  even  Alburquerque, 
now  that  his  importunate  counsels  were  no  longer  to  be  feared, 
received  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
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possession  of  his  vast  estates.  For  a  few  short  months  the 
appearances  of  a  capricions  equity  were  magnified  hj  the 
common  people  into  the  assurance  that  he  was  about  to  walk 
in  the  steps  of  his  fiither.  Most  of  the  romantic  legends 
which  have  associated  in  the  popular  mind  the  name  of  Pedro 
with  the  idea  of  justice,  relate  to  this  period.  Now  it  was 
that  he  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  complaints  on  that  seat 
in  the  open  lur,  which  is  still  shown  in  the  Alcazar ;  or  that, 
alone  and  undisguised,  he  wandered  through  the  streets  of 
Seville  to  detect  crime  and  seek  adventure.  Some  of  the  tra- 
ditions which  commemorate  the  justice  of  Pedro  are  curious,  not 
only  from  their  singular  details,  but  as  proving  how  low  must 
have  been  the  standard  by  which  princes  were  judged  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  a  nation  to  have  considered  such  justice  as  an 
all-redeemmg  virtue.  One  night  a  quarrel  took  place,  and  a 
man  was  kiUed  in  the  streets  of  Seville.  The  victor  made  his 
escape  unperceived  by  the  alguazils,  who,  as  usual,  arrived 
when  all  was  over.  One  person  only,  an  old  woman,  had 
witnessed  the  fight;  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  gal- 
lants being  muffl^  in  their  cloaks,  she  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish their  features.  She,  however,  deposed  to  one  cir- 
cumstance—  the  knees  of  the  uuknown  combatant  made  a 
slight  cracking  noise  of  the  joints  as  he  walked.  This  was 
quite  sufficient  to  designate  unmistnkeably  the  king  himself;  for 
tills  slight  infirmitv  of  his  knees  was  known  all  over  Seville. 
What  was  to  be  done?  The  law  required  that  the  murderer 
should  be  decapitated,  and  that  his  head  should  be  exposed  on 
the  spot  where  the  crime  had  been  committed.  Pedro,  after 
giving  the  old  woman  a  small  sum  of  money,  ordered  the  royal 
bust  to  be  carved  in  stone,  and  placed  in  the  street  where  the 
duel  had  taken  place.  One  cannot  but  infer  from  the  popular 
admiration  which  this  decision  excited,  that  justice  must  have 
been  a  rare  virtue  in  a  country  where  its  parody  was  so  highly 
valued.  Another  of  his  sentences  upon  an  occasion  in  which  he 
was  not  personally  concerned,  gives  us  a  more  favourable  idea  of 
Us  impaotiali^.  A  wealthy  priest  had  grievously  outraged  a 
shoemaker.  The  ofiender  was  summon^  before  an  ecclesi- 
astical court,  the  only  tribunal  to  which  he  was  amenable,  and 
merely  sentenced  to  suspension  from  his  sacerdotal  functions  for 
a  year.  The  artisan,  considering  his  wrong  unavenged,  took  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  inflicted  on  his  priestly  adversary 
a  sound  personal  chastisement.  In  consequence,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death;  but,  having  appealed  to  the  King,  Pedro 
showed  his  displeasure  at  the  partiality  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
by  inflicting  on  the  shoemaker  the  same  penalty  that  had  been 
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judged  safficient  to  punish  tiie  priest;  ftnd  merely  deprived  him 
for  a  twelvemonth  of  the  right  of  exercising  his  trade. 

It  would  have  been  well*  if  Pedro  had  sought  to  emulate  the 
sultans  of  the  East  in  their  love  of  adventure  only ;  bat  he 
appears  to  have  considered  that  polygamy  was  also  an  advantage 
to  which  kings  might  be  entitled  in  Christian  Spain.  In  spite 
of  his  solemn  marriage  with  Blanche  and  his  connexion  with 
Maria  de  Padilla,  to  which  circomstances  might  have  seemed  to 
give  an  almost  legal  character,  he  had  the  audadty  to  question 
the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  the  French  princess,  and  to 
venture  on  the  mockery  of  a  seoond  marriage  with  Dona  Juana 
de  Castro.*  Stranger  still,  two  Ushops  were  f<»thooming  to 
subdue  the  scruples  of  the  bride,  and  sanction  the  saoriWious 
union.  The  conduct  of  the  parties,  one  and  all,  is  alike  inex- 
plicable ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  that  Dona  Juana  assumed  tro 
title  of  Queen,  whkdi  she  bore  until  her  death.  Many  years 
later,  for  the  furtherance  of  other  views,  Pedro  not  only  de* 
clarcKl  to  the  assembled  Cortes  that  he  had  been  lawfolly 
married  to  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla  before  his  marriage  with 
Blanche,  but  produced  his  witnesses.  It  is  impossiUe  now 
to  discover  the  truth ;  but,  on  either  hypothesis,  the  marriage 
with  Dona  Juana  was  a  flagrant  case  of  bigamy.  One  cannot 
be  surprised  tliat  a  prince  of  eighteen  should  have  thought  him- 
self superior  to  all  laws  divine  and  human,  when  he  found  ac* 
complices  among  the  highest  ecclesiastical  diignitaries.  He  was 
not  sorry,  perbtps,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  d^rading  in 
public  estimation  that  haughty  church,  whose  debasement  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  life.  Meantime  the  Pope  inter- 
posed so  far  as  to  lay  Castile  under  an  interdict  and  excom- 
municate the  offenders. 

On  the  very  day  of  this  scandalous  marriage  with  Dona 
Juana,  Pedro  imexpectedly  leame^  that  his  brothers  were  once 
more  in  arms  against  him.  A  league  had  been  formed,  with 
Alburquerque  at  its  head ;  and  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Fadrique, 
more  mindful  of  their  own  ambition  than  of  their  mother^s 
murder,  had  ranged  themselves  under  his  orders.  Pedro 
hastily  quitted  Dona  Juana,  never  again  to  see  her,  and  sum- 
moned in  his  faithful  subjects  to  his  standard;  whUe,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  malcontents  of  Castile,  and  they  were 
already  many,  joined  the  rebels.     In  a  few  weeks  the  whole  of 

*  She  was  sister  of  Fernando  de  Castro,  and  half-sister  to  that  ill- 
fated  Inez  de  Castro,  the  beloved  mistress  of  the  Infant  of  Portugal, 
whose  tragic  death  is  so  well  known. 
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Ciastik  was  in  arms.  It  is  not  out  intention  to  follow  the 
events  of  the  campaim.  The  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  a 
soocession  of  skirmishes  and  lon^  sieges  of  isolated  fortresses, 
of  secret  treaties  and  barefaced  desertions,  the  history  of 
which  would  be  monotonous  if  related  minutely,  and  unin- 
telligible if  abridged.  One  by  one,  PedroV  adherents  forsook 
him,  lured  by  the  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  vanquished 
royalty ;  and  even  the  Aragonese  princes,  wnom  he  had  loaded 
with  favours,  deserted  his  cause.  In  the  autumn  of  1354  a  few 
towns  only  acknowledged  the  royal  authority.  Alburquerque 
had  died  suddenlv  during  the  course  of  the  campaign  (it  was  said 
by  poison,  and  redro's  generosity  to  his  physician  seems  at  the 
least  imprudent),  but  his  death  in  nowise  impeded  the  progress 
oi  the  jLeague.  With  his  dying  breath  he  had  adjured  his 
vassals  assembled  round  his  bed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms 
until  they  had  obtained  satisfaction  for  their  wrongs ;  and  he 
directed  that  his*  body  should  be  carried  at  the  h^  of  their 
battalion  whenever  it  marched  against  the  royal  troops.  These 
injunctions  were  fiuthftilly  obeyed;  and  even  in  his  coffin  he 
preserved  his  place  in  their  oouncnls,  if,  as  is  said,  his  corpse 
was  interrogated  when  the  leaders  met  in  consultation,  and 
his  major  domo,  Cabeza  de  Yaca,  was  wont  to  reply  in  the 
name  of  his  deceased  master.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  the  struggle  might  have  been  protracted,  had  not  a 
crowning  act  of  treachery  delivered  Pedro  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  The  town  of  Toro  was  the  last  stronghold  left 
to  him.  There  he  had  deposited  his  treasures,  and  established 
the  head-quarters  of  his  little  army.  His  mother,  who  had 
been  again  received  into  fevour,  commanded  there  during  his 
temporary  absence.  But,  Pedro  was  fated  to  be  betrayed  by 
all :  his  mother  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  League, 
and  opened  the  gates  of  Toro.  This  was  the  last  blow.  The 
rebels,  now  sure  of  their  prey,  no  longer  spoke  of  mutual 
concessions,  but  haughtily  summoned  their  sovereign  to  return 
to  Toro,  and  adjust  the  amurs  of  his  kingdom.  Resistance  was 
vain,  and  flight  would  be  abdication.  Should  he  refuse  to 
yield,  his  kingdom  would  perhaps  be  taken  from  him,  and 
given  to  the  Lifimt  of  Aragon ;  but,  as  long  as  he  remained 
nominally  a  king,  he  might  hope  to  recover  kingly  power. 
After  providing  for  the  safety  of  Maria  de  PadUla,  Pedro 
entered  Toro,  followed  by  three  attendants  only,  one  of  whom 
was  his  treasurer,  Simuel  Levi,  a  Jew.     He  was  received 

*  The  reader  of  Mrs.  Heman's  Spanish  ballads  will  be  disposed  to 
think  this  picturesque  use  of  a  dead  body  almost  a  Spanish  custom. 
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with  ironical  respect  more  galling  than  open  insult  A  hoose- 
hold  composed  of  the  very  men,  who  had  a  few  days  before 
been  arrayed  in  battle  against  him,  was  nominated  for  him; 
the  offices  of  state  were  divided  among  the  Leaguers ;  and  his 
brother,  Don  Fadrique,  under  the  derisive  title  of  chamber- 
liun,  became  his  vigilant  and  uncompromising  jailer.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  dead  body  of  Alburquerque  was  carried  to 
the  grave  with  princely  honours,  as  it  were  to  show  that  his 
avenged  spirit  could  now  rest  in  peace. 

Strange  to  say,  the  king  was  no  sooner  a  prisoner,  than 
public  opinion  turned  suddenly  in  his  favour.  Castile  found 
the  rule  of  the  factious  nobles  harder  to  bear  than  that  of  the 
Sovereign;  while  the  Leaguers,  who  had  acted  in  concert 
against  a  common  enemy,  broke  asunder  when  the  finiits  of 
victory  were  to  be  shared.  Pedro  took  advantage  of  these 
divisions,  and  by  bribes  and  promises  succeeded  in  detaching 
the  Infants  of  Aragon  from  the  League.  With  their  conni- 
vance it  was  easy  to  effect  an  escape,  and  within  a  few  months 
the  King,  whose  captivity  had  gladdened  almost  the  whole  nation, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  which  hailed  him  as  their 
liberator.  Don  Enrique  fled  to  King  John  of  France ;  and  the 
Black  Prince  might  have  encountered  him,  as  a  Free  Com- 
panion  in  French  pay,  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  before  they 
were  to  meet,  on  a  later  day,  at  the  battle  of  Navarrete,  fight- 
ing for  the  crown  of  Spain. 

As  is  the  custom  of  all  restorations,  converted  enemies  were 
recompensed  beyond  the  most  faithful  companions  of  evil  days ; 
but  Pedro,  while  paying  the  stipulated  price  of  treachery,  had 
ceased  to  trust  in  nobles  and  princes.  On  their  side  too,  the 
chartered  towns  and  communities  had  repented  sorely  of  their 
past  neutrality,  which  had  caused  the  captivity  of  the  King, 
and  thrown  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  lawless  nobles : 
And  it  was  to  them  that  he  now  applied  for  men  and  money  to 
re-establish  order  in  his  kingdom.  If  misfortune  did  not  change 
his  nature,  it  ripened  the  worse  parts  of  it  into  morbid  vigour. 

^  Men  are  hastened  to  maturity  by  misfortune.  Pedro's  residence 
at  Toro  was  equivalent  to  years  of  experience.  Betrayed  by  his 
mother  and  all  his  relations,  he  became  suspicious  and  distrustfuL 
He  quitted  Toro  full  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  those  nobles  who, 
after  having  conquered  him,  basely  sold  the  fruits  of  victory ;  but  he 
had  learned  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  his  adversaries,  and  against 
them  he  thought  all  weapons  lawful.  Cunning  and  perfidy  seemed 
but  retaliation.  Hitherto  he  had  been  violent  and  impetuous;  he 
now  leai*ned  to  compose  his  features  and  to  feign  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries until  he  could  effect  his  revenge.  He  had  prided  himself  on 
being  sincere  and  just,  now  he  thought  any  measures  justifiable 
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against  fliicli  great  offenders.  A  firm  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause  renders  men  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  make 
it  triumph.  The  king  soon  mistook  h^  hatred  for  equity.  The  bar* 
barous  manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  education  amidst  civil 
-war,  had  rendered  him  callous  to  the  sight  or  idea  of  pain.  So  that 
lie  were  but  obeyed,  he  cared  little  for  the  love  of  men  whom  he 
despised.  Henceforward  his  sole  object  was  to  annihilate  the  power 
of  the  great  vassals,  and  to  establish  his  authority  on  the  ruins  of 
feudal  tyranny.  That  object  he  prosecuted  with  unflinching  perse- 
verance.' 

From  this  time  forward,  Pedro  became  Pedro  the  Cruel.     He 
commenced  with  the  massacre  at  Tore.   The  treacherous  assassi- 
nation of  Don  Fadriquc  in  the  Alcazar  of  Seville  soon  followed. 
The  turn  of  Don  Juan,  Infant  of  Aragon,  came  next ;  and  under 
circumstances,  if  possible,  more  revolting,  but  that  his  base 
participation  in  the  i>lot  against  Don  Fadriqne  deprives  him  of 
all  sympathy.     He  had  presumed,  with  Pedro's  sanction,  to 
aspire  to  the  sovereignty  of  Biscay,  while  Pedro,  in  his  own 
mind,  had  resolved  to  unite  it  to  the  crown.*     Lured  by  the 
King's  promise,  Don  Juan  had  followed  him  into  Biscay.     On 
their  arrival  at  Bilbao,  he  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  was  in- 
stantly dispatched  by  the  maces  of  the  ballasteros,  and  his  corpse 
thrown  out  of  a  window  to  the  crowd ; .  a  voice  crying,  *  Bis- 
*  cayans,  behold  him  who  pretended  to  be  your  lord.'.    When 
Any  new  rebellion  broke  out,  the  fury  of  the  tyrant  was  spent 
on  the  nearest  victim.     Neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  innocence  was 
a  protection.     Doiia  Leonor,  the  Dowager  Queen  of  An^on, 
had  long  been  in  his  power,  as  also  Dona  Juana  de  Lara. 
Dona  Leonor  was  the  king's  aunt,  the  sister  of  his  noble 
father.     No  Castilian,  it  is  said,  could  be  found  bold  enough 
to  lay  hands  on  the  sister  of  that  good  King;    and  African 
slaves  were  employed  to  murder  her  in  her  prison.     Dona  Juana 
died  by  poison.     Her  only  crime  consisted  in  being  the  wife  of 
Don  Tello.     Her  sister  Isabel,  imprisoned  with  Queen  Blanche 
in  the  castle  of  Xeres,  also,  died  there.     In  his  rabid  desire 
to   extirpate   sedition,   Pedro  punished  by  anticipation   those 
-who  might  one  day  prove  dangerous.     Two  natural  sons  of 
King   AJphonso  were  yet  too  young  to  have  taken  part  in 
civil  war,  and  had  been  kept  in  strict  confinement  for  years. 
One  was  a  youth  of  fourteen,  the  other  a  few  years  older; 
but   Pedro  remembered  that  at  twenty  Don    Enrique    had 
been  an  active  rebel,   and  he  ordered  the  poor  boys  to  be 
executed  in   the   prison   which   they   had  so  long    tenanted* 
Hundreds  of  victims  of  less  note  fell  in  turn,  whose  various 
martyrdoms  would  fill  half  a  volume.    His  ballasteros  brought 
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him  in  the  heads  of  proscribed  knightB  dangUng  from  their 
saddle-bows ;  and  if  men  could  be  governed  by  fear  alone,  Pedro 
would  have  been  all  powerful*  During  ten  successive  jears,  he 
continued  to  murder  upon  system  ;  striking  at  every  head  that 
towered  above  the  rest,  until  his  decimated  nobles  bowed  in 
slavish  humility  around  his  throne.  Had  he  struggled  only 
against  fections  at  home,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  successful;  for  every  new  attack  on  the  clergy  or  the 
nobility  gained  him  for  a  time  the  support  of  the  masses.  The 
Castilian  people  were  proud  of  the  King  who  could  humble 
their  once  haughty  tyrants,  and  impartial  despotism  secured  to 
them  comnarative  repose.  But  his  wars  with  Aragon  and 
Grenada  ooliged  him  to  levy  troops  and  exact  new  taxes.  He 
lost  the  favour  of  the  commons  in  consequence,  imd  soon  fbnnd 
himself  surrounded  by  disaffected  subjects.  The  work  of  years 
was  destroyed  in  one  campaign ;  and  the  throne,  which  had  been 
preserved  by  so  much  crime  and  bloodshed,  was  destined  to 
crumble  before  an  army  of  adventurers. 

But  even  before  this  period  arrived,  Pedro  had  lost  his  confi- 
dence in  Fortune ;  and  suspicion  had  neutralised  the  energies  of 
his  once  determined  spirit  The  tyrant's  curse  was  on  him.  He 
trusted  no  one.  To  his  eyes  every  counsel  hid  a  snare,  every 
offer  of  service  covered  some  secret  design ;  his  courtiers  were 
meditating  treason,  and  his  soldiers  contemplating  desertion. 
During  his  last  wiuv  with  Aragon,  when  successive  advantages 
had  placed  his  enemy  in  his  power,  he  did  not  dare  to  stand  the 
risks  of  a  battle,  though  victorv  seemed  certain, — lest  his  fol- 
lowers should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  betray  him. 
His  scornful  avowal  of  these  suspicions  is  a  trait  of  desperation, 
beyond  that  which  the  tragic  Muse  has  attributed  even  to 
Macbeth.  The  Aragonese  army  was  in  sight ;  the  king  assembled 
his  council,  and  asked  his  captains  whether  in  their  opinion  the 
enemy  should  be  attacked : 

*  All  remained  silent,  and  looked  towards  Diego  de  Padilla,  one  of 
his  most  favoured  counsellors,  as  if  to  request  him  to  act  as  spokes- 
man. *<  Sire,"  said  Padilla,  ^*  it  is  long  since  Ood  allotted  to  the  House 
of  Castile  and  the  House  of  Aragon  their  respective  portions,  and  if 
Castile  were  divided  into  four  parts,  one  quarter  of  it  would  form  a 
kingdom  as  huge  as  Aragon.  Master  of  all  Castile,  you  are  the 
greatest  king  of  Christendom,  and,  I  may  verily  add,  of  the  whole 
world.  Metbinks  that,  if  you  this  day  attack  the  king  of  Aragon  with 
all  your  might,  you  will  overcome  him,  and  be  king  of  Castile  and 
Aragon ;  nay,  with  the  help  of  God,  Emperor  of  Spain."  Padilla, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  the  king's  brother-in-law,  and  the  confidant 
of  his  ambitious  schemes,  was  perhaps  disclosing  his  master's  most 
secret  projects.    In  consequence,  all  ^e  captains,  fancying  they  un« 
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derstood  the  king's  wishes,  were  unanimous  to  advise  a  battle,  and  to 
anticipate  victory.  While  they  spoke,  Pedro,  greatly  agitated,  re- 
mained standing,  and  continued  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread  that  he  had 
taken  from  a  page.  "  So,"  he  replied,  "  you  are  all  ^reed  that  I 
should  fight  the  Aragonese  ?  Well,  I  tell  you,  that  if  1  had  for  my 
Tassals  the  vassals  of  th^  king  of  Aragon,  I  would  fight  fearlessly 
against  you  and  against  the  whole  world.  But  do  you  know  what 
vassals  I  have  ?  With  this  bit  of  bread  I  could  feed  all  the  loyal 
servants  I  have  in  Castile."  After  this  abrupt  reply,  the  King, 
leaving  his  captains  in  surprise  and  confusion,  mounteid  his  horse  and 

leturaied  to  Lix I^  seemed  as  though  he  had  been  aware  (^ 

some  secret  treason  against  his  person ;  and  if  he  refrained  from 
punishing,  it  was  doubtless  because  the  traitors  were  too  numerous.' 

In  1361  Blanche  de  Bourbon  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
after  dght  years'  captivity.  Her  name,  which  at  one  time  had 
been  a  war  cry  of  the  League,  and  which  had  roused  Toledo  into 
insurrection,  had  been  ahnost  forgotten ;  and  all  sympathy  with 
her  wrones  had  ceased,  save  in  the  lowest  orders  of  the  pec^le, 
among  whom  the  voice  of  pity  ever  wakee  its  latest  echoes. 
The  fickleness  of  popular  affection  has  become  a  proverb ;  yet 
long  after  the  knights  and  nobles,  who  had  affected  to  take  arms 
in  her  defence,  had  forgotten  Blanche,  a  peasant  of  Andalusia 
was  bold  enough  to  a£nonish  the  King,  and  warn  him  that 
God  would  call  him  to  account  for  his  conduct  towards  his 
Queen.  Her  death  was  universally  attributed  to  her  husband, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  Ajala's  Chroniele 
is  his  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  persecutions  of  this  uih 
happy  princess,  and  of  the  particulars  of  her  murckr;  yet 
M.  M^rim^e^  who  has  on  other  occasions  generally  a^pted 
Ayala  as  his  guide,  is  disposed  to  acquit  the  King  of  this 
odious  crime,  for  no  other  reason  than  because,  in  his  opinion^ 
it  was  a  needless  one.*  We  would  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  to  a  man  of  Pedro's  revengeful  character  nothing  could  be 
more  galling  than  the  thought  that  after  his  death  his  crown 
might  descend  to  one  of  hib  most  hated  enemies.  This  could 
only  be  prevented  by  a  new  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  legiti* 
mate  heir,  or  by  the  recognition  of  Maria  de  Padilla  as  Queen, 

*  Mr.  Ticknor  thinks,  and  with  reason,  that  his  '  base  passion  for 

*  his  mistress '  may  be  accepted  as  sufficient  motive  for  a  crime, 
'  which  during  eight  years  he  had  hesitated  to  commit.'  Of  about 
a  dozen  ballads  on  the  subject  of  Pedro,  several,  he  says,  are  devoted 
to  it :  Nor  does  he  intimate  any  doubt  of  Ayala's  credibility  in  this 
instance, — though  he  allows  that  the  general  'fairness  of  Ayala  in 

*  regard  to  Don  Pedro  has  been  questioned,  and  from  his  relations  to 
Mhat  monarch  may  naturally  be  suspected.'— TAe  Hktofy  of 
SpaniMh  LiUraturey  i.  167*  «ote. 
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and  the  legitimation  of  her  children.  Now,  though  we  have 
seen  that  the  life  of  Bhtnche  was  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  first  of  these  projects,  nor  perhaps  to  the  second,  yet  her 
removal  would  undoubtedly  facilitate  their  success.  In  the 
next  place,  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  murder  of 
Blanche  would  not  have  been  the  only  needless  crime  that 
Pedro  committed.  M.  Merim^*s  pages  supply  a  dozen  in- 
stances fully  as  gratuitous. 

If  the  King  sacrificed  his  wife  to  the  wish  of  placing  his 
mistress  on  the  throne,  he  was  justly  punished.  Dona  Maria 
soon  followed  Blanche  to  the  grave.  Pedro's  grief  was  boundless 
and,  strange  to  say,  appears  to  have  been  shared  by  all  classes. 
The  favourite  was  generally  beloved.  She  had  been  gentle  and 
indulgent  in  prosperity,  patient  under  all  trials,  and  faithful  to 
her  cruel  lover  throu^  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Her  influ- 
ence, as  fiar  as  it  went,  had  been  exerted  to  protect  and  save. 
Habit,  and  the  blind  veneration  which  considered  kings  as 
superior  to  the  laws  which  shackle  inferior  mortals,  had  taught 
the  people  to  respect  the  royal  choice ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
Dona  Maria  was  of  sufiiciently  noble  birth,  for  her  elevation  not 
to  offend  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  the  court.  The  highly- 
prized  privilege  of  the  aristocracy  to  furnish  exclusively  to 
royal  corruption  had  not  been  infringed  in  this  instance.  For 
years  Dona  Maria  had  been  treated  as  a  queen ;  and  Pedro  now 
resolved  that  she  should  be  interred  with  r^al  honours.  Her 
body  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  stately  procession  of  pre- 
lates and  nobles,  and  deposited  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Seville, 
with  the  forms  established  for  the  burial  of  queens.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  Cortes  was  afterwards  held  at  Seville ;  where  the 
King,  having  solemnly  declared  that  his  union  with  Blanche  had 
been  null  and  void,  in  consequence  of  his  previous  marriage  with 
Maria  de  Padilla,  presented  to  the  Assembly  his  son  Alonso,  a 
child  of  two  years  old,  as  his  heir.  A  few  years  before,  such  a 
pretension  would  not  have  been  tolerated ;  and  Pedro  was  now 
more  universally  detested  than  at  any  former  period,  —  but  he 
was  also  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power :  to  oppose  him  was 
death :  and  the  ^n  of  Maria  de  Padilla  was  submissively  ac- 
knowledged as  heir  of  Castile.  Before  dissolving  the  Cortes, 
he  announced  that  he  should  probably  soon  have  to  call  on  them 
for  aid  against  a  powerful  enemy. 

It  was  indeed  no  common  enemy.  The  recently  concluded 
peace  between  England  and  France  had  left  without  employ 
the  numerous  soldiers  of  adventure  who  had  fought  on  either 
side.  They  had  no  means  of  subsistence  but  pillage ;  and  even 
that  resource  now  sometimes  failed  them  in  the  isolated  pro- 
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Tinces  of  France.  They  were  eager,  therefore,  for  a  new  and  less 
exhausted  prey.  Once  before,  a  few  straggling  bands  had  assailed 
the  very  frontiers  of  Aragon,  and  a  proclamation  of  Princeps 
namque,  calling  out  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  been 
necessary  to  drive  them  back.  It  was  evident  that  the  attack 
Avould  be  renewed,  and  that  the  combined  forces  of  Spain  could 
alone  repel  the  invasion,  should  the  free  companies  unite  into 
one  army«  Yet  Pedro,  blinded  by  vindictive  feelings,  during 
three  successive  years  wasted  the  troops  and  money  which 
Castile  liberally  furnished,  in  wars  with  Aragon,  which  only 
perved  to  weaken  both  kingdoms.  In  the  meantime  Don 
Enrique  of  Trastamara  had  publicly  avowed  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  captains  of  these 
mercenary  bands.  But  many  obstacles  had  arisen :  the  greatest 
being  the  want  of  money.  The  chiefs  of  the  free  companies 
were  not  men  to  set  out  on  a  campaign  without  being  a&iured 
of  their  pay ;  and  Don  £nrique*8  personal  resources  were  small. 
There  were  other  parties,  however,  who  had  an  almost  equal 
interest  in  the  expedition.  Charles  Y.  especially  was,  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  rid  France  of  their  hated  presence. 
Ill  able  to  furnish  more,  he  gave  them  a  chief,  whom  he 
ransomed  from  Chandos  for  the  very  purpose.  Bertrand 
Du  Guesdin  was  the  best  soldier  of  France ;  and  during  five 
and  twenty  years  of  hard  fighting  he  had  become  well  known 
to  all  the  captains  of  adventure,  whether  English,  French,  or 
Gascon.  His  name  inspired  equal  confidence  to  his  former 
comrades  and  his  former  enemies.  Du  Guesclin  met  the  chiefs 
of  the  free  companies  at  Ch&lons,  to  explain  to  them  the  object 
of  the  campaign.  Thel^hronicle8  of  the  day  have  transmitted 
to  us  his  harangue.     *  I  propose  to  you,*  he  said,  *an  enterprise 

*  worthy  of  good  knights,  and  I  open  to  you  a  new  country. 

*  Glory  and  profit  await  you  in  Spain.     You  will  find  there  a 
'  wealthy  and  avaricious  king.     He  has  CTeat  treasures,  he  is  ai\ 

*  ally  of  the  Saracens,  and  half  a  pagan  nimself.     We  will  con-> 
'quer  his  kingdom,  and  give  it  to  the  Count  of  Trastamara,  our 

*  old  comrade,  a  good  lance  as  you  know,  and  liberal  too,  who 

*  will  share  with  you  the  lands  you  conquer  from  the  Jews  and 

*  Saracens  of  the  wicked  King  Pedro.     So  now,  comrades,  let 

*  us  give  honour  to  God,  and  forsake  the  DeviL* 

Ko  eloquence  could  have  been  better  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Eeligion,  chivalry,  or  cupidity,  and  in  some  cases  a  strange 
mixture  of  all  three,  served  to  recruit  the  forces  of  the  Great 
Company,  as  it  was  now  called.  The  Count  de  la  Marche  and 
the  Sire  do  Beaujeu,  both  allied  to  the  royal  familv  of  France, 
joined  the  enterprise,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Blanche  their  kins- 
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troman ;  others  sought  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  arms ;  but  the  far  greater  number  were  allured  merely 
by  the  hope  of  gain.  All  the  freebooters  of  France  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  Great  Company,  which  soon  numbered  about 
12,000  well-equipped  and  well-disciplined  soldiers,  one  third 
of  whom  were  English,  or  Gascon  subjects  of  the  King  of 
England.  Well  might  Charles  Y.  exclaim  that  his  brave 
Knjght  of  Brittany  had  done  him  better  service  on  this  occasion 
than  if  he  had  gained  him  a  province. 

The  Devil,  whom  the  adventurers  had  promised  to  forswear, 
appears  to  have  had  as  good  service  from  them  as  ever,  though 
they  adopted  the  white  cross  as  a  badge ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  now  expected  the  Church  to  assist  them  with 
subsidies.  Under  pretence  of  obtaining  a  general  absolution  from 
the  Pope,  before  undertaking  what  tney  termed  their  crusade, 
they  determined  to' reach  Spain  by  the  rather  circuitous  but  pro- 
fitable route  of  Avignon.  The  Great  Company  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone  within  sight  of  the  papal  palace,  and  de- 
manded a  contribution.  In  vain  were  the  spiritual  thunders  of 
the  Holy  Father  put  in  requisition  to  rid  his  dominions  of  the 
scourge.  Du  Guesclin  hinted  to  his  Holiness  that  his  soldiers 
*  had  become  honest  men  against  their  will,  and  would  easily 
'return  to  their  old  trade.'  After  some  negotiation  the  adven- 
turers reduced  their  demands  to  5000  gold  florins,  which  the 
Pope  agreed  to'  pay,  but  which  in  fact  was  furnished  by  the 
unfortunate  citizens  of  Avignon.  The  Church  was  content 
with  adding,  on  its  own  account,  the  wished-for  absolution. 

Thus  laden  with  gold  and  lightened  of  their  sins,  the  Great 
Company  entered  Spain.  The  ravages  they  committed  in  Aragon, 
where  they  were  received  as  aUies,  showed  what  an  enemy  might 
expect  from  them.  All  was  consternation  and  confusion  at 
Burgos,  where  the  Eling  had  assembled  his  troops.  The  dis- 
couragement and  apathy,  which  so  often  precede  great  reverses, 
had  taken  possession  of  Pedro,  even  before  his  danger  was  so 
imminent;  misfortune  had  cast  its  shadow  before,  and  had 
clouded  his  spirit  even  when  his  power  seemed  most  secure. 
We  have  seen  his  irresolution  and  distrust  of  his  subjects,  when 
he  fought  against  Aragon,  —  how  much  more  reason  had  he 
now  to  fear  defection  1  Where  were  the  faithful  followers  to 
oppose  to  the  Castilian  exiles  who  bore  the  banner  of  Castile, 
for  King  Enrique  at  the  head  of  the  free  companies?  The 
nobles  who  surrounded  him  were  the  fathers,  brothers,  or  sons 
of  his  numerous  victims.  Could  he  trust  his  crown  to  their 
fidelity  ?  Did  they  gather  round  him,  even  now,  to  defend,  or 
to  betray  ?     While  he  was  yet  deliberating,  his  kingdom  had 
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passed  from  hinu  Calahorra  first  opened  its  gates  to  the  pre- 
tender. There,  one  of  the  usual  acts  of  an  usurper's  progress 
was  gone  through:  the  crown  of  Castile  was  offered  by  the 
army  to  Don  Enrique;  and  accepted  after  an  appropriate  show 
of  reluctance.  As  the  invading  torrent  rolled  onwards,  every 
town  and  castle  surrendered  at  its  approach.  Pedro  fled  froih 
Surges  to  Toledo,  and  from  Toledo  to  Seville,  his  feeble  escort 
dwindling  at  every  halt.  When  at  last  he  left  Seville  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Portugal,  his  Moorish  guards  were  the  only  soldiers 
on  whom  he  could  depend.  More  than  once  Pedro  had  been 
heard  to  say,  that  if  his  subjects  betrayed  him,  he  could  reckon 
on  the  fidelity  of  his  friend  King  Mahomed ;  imprudent  words, 
which  even  a  popular  monarch  could  not  have  uttered  with 
impunity.  The  dergy  were  sure  not  to  forgive  a  prince  who 
had  prohibited  the  usual  tithes  to  the  Pope  from  being  levied 
in  his  dominions,  and  had  braved  excommunication.  Priests 
whispered,  and  peasants  believed,  that  a  king  in  league  with 
infidels  was  half  a  renegade ;  and  that,  like  Count  Julim  of  old, 
he  was  prepared  to  renounce  his  God  and  his  country  for  the 
gratification  of  his  revenge.  On  the  other  hand,  Don  Enrique 
made  an  edifying  contrast,  and  procured  pay  for  his  adventurers  by 
fining  the  Jews  of  Toledo,  and  by  similar  meritorious  extortions. 
Even  at  a  later  day  intolerance  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
religion ;  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  two  words  were  ^nony- 
mons.  Grentle  means  were  also  resorted  to  by  the  new  King  to 
acquire  partisans :  court  favours,  offices,  titles,  and  estates  were 
distributed  with  unexampled  prodigality ;  the  royal  treasures,  so 
careftdly  accumulated  by  Pedro,  were  lavished  on  all  those  who 
had  directly  or  indirectly  served  the  cause  of  the  usurper,  and 
Henrv's  favours  (mereedes  enriquetkui)  became  a  proverb  in  Spain, 
signi^ing  rewaras  too  lightly  earned. 

Pedro  was  now  a  fugitive  in  the  kingdom,  which  two  months 
before  had  acknowledged  him  as  its  absolute  master.  Although 
his  experience  of  human  nature  led  him  to  expect  treachery, 
he  was  not  prepared  for  the  cruel  blow  which  awaited  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ghiadiana.  The  King  of  Portugal  had  always 
q)peared  a  firm  ally.  Dona  Beatriz,  Pedro's  eldest  daughter, 
and  his  heiress  since  the  death  of  his  infant  son,  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  Infant  of  Portugal,  and,  as  was  frequent  in 
such  cases,  resided  at  the  Portuguese  court  until  she  should  be 
of  a  marriageable  age.  Pedro  met  his  daughter  at  a  small 
frontier  town,  ignominiously  returned  to  him,  with  the  con- 
temptuous message,  that  the  Infant  no  longer  wished  to  marry 
her;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  he  was  not  to 
look  for  an  asylum  in  Portugal.      To  so  unexpected  an  insult 
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the  King  made  no  reply,  hut  remained  for  some  minutes  brooding 
in  ominous  silence  over  this  last  desertion ;  then  taking  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  pieces,  he  scattered  them  on  the  inhospitable  soiL 
An  attendant  making  some  remark  upon  his  needless  prodi- 
gality: *  I  sow,*  replied  Pedro,  with  a  gloomy  smile,  —  *I  sow, 
*  but  one  day  I  will  return  to  reap.' 

He  now  sought  the  protection  of  the  only  prince  who  was 
chivalrous  enough  to  remain  faithful  to  an  unfortunate  ally,  and 
powerful  enough  to  restore  him  to  his  throne.  The  Black  Prince 
held  hb  court  at  Bordeaux.  Pedro  joined  him  there.  Com- 
passion for  his  reverses,  the  sight  of  his  three  innocent  daughters, 
respect  for  former  treaties,  and  the  memory  of  a  sister  formerly 
betrothed  to  him,  but  who  had  died  at  Bayonne  on  her  way  to 
Spidn,  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to  command  the 
sword  of  the  gallant  prince,  even  though  the  cause  of  a  legitimate 
monarch,  dethroned  by  an  usurper,  had  not  been  in  his  eyes  the 
cause  of  royalty  itsel£  He  promised  Pedro  his  support ;  and 
immediately  assembled  his  council  to  propose  an  expedition  to 
Castile,  at  the  same  time  earnestly  appealing  to  his  father. 
But  his  more  prudent  father  and  the  wary  barons  of  Guyenne 
made  many  objections :  Edward  the  Third  desired  to  be  assured 
that  neither  English  money  nor  English  troops  would  be  re- 
quired :  and  the  Grascon  barons, — whose  opinion  of  Pedro  had 
been  formed  on  the  report  of  the  captains  of  adventure  who 
had  returned  from  Spain, — declared  that  his  misfortunes  were 
only  the  just  pimishment  of  his  crimes,  sent  by  Heaven  as 
warnings  to  other  princes.  All  these  objections  were,  however, 
overruled:  the  prince  assuring  his  father  that  the  Eling  of 
Castile,  whose  resources  had  in  fact  been  long  exhausted,  and 
for  whom  he  was  then  sending  his  own  plate  to  the  mint,  had 
still  a  vast  amount  of  treasure.  But  the  doubloons  and  jewels, 
which  would  go  far  in  bribing  a  few  covetous  courtiers,  were 
poor  supplies  for  carrying  on  a  war. 

There  was  another  prince  whose  alliance,  on  this  occasion,  or  at 
least  neutrality,  was  most  important.  The  only  route  by  which 
the  English  army  could  enter  Spain  lay  through  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Xavarre.  The  keys  of  Castile  might  be  said  to 
be  in  his  keeping.  Of  aU  the  bad  princes  who  reigned  at  that 
time  in  the  Peninsula,  he  was  the  most  despicable ;  and  his  con- 
temporaries have  summed  up  his  qualities  in  the  comprehensive 
surname  of  the  Bad.  Charles  of  Navarre  engaged  to  give  up  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  English  army,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving from  Pedro  the  provinces  of  Guipuzcoa  and  Logrono, 
and  a  subsidy  of  769OOO  florins.  This  engagement  was  no  sooner 
signed  tlian  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Don  Enrique^ 
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from  whom  he  obtained  the  promise  of  a  cession  of  the  very  same 
proyinces  on  condition  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  English. 
These  cross  negotiations  are  a  sample  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  fourteenth  century*  But  the  Black 
Prince  was  not  to  be  so  baffled ;  the  English  army  made  its  way 
through  Navarre,  and,  on  the  Ist  April  1367,  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  near  the  little  village  of  Navarrete.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  all  his  captains,  Don  Enrique  marched  to  meet  it. 
In  vain  the  King  of  France  wrote  to  him,  that  it  was  madness  to 
risk  a  battle  against  such  a  general  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
his  old  and  experienced  soldiers.  In  vain  Du  Guesiclin  told  him 
that  the  English  were  invincible  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  recom- 
mended him  rather  to  try  that  harassing  warfare,  which  is  so 
fatal  to  armies  in  a  foreign  country, — a  warfare  which  he  him- 
self, some  years  later,  carried  on  in  France  against  an  English 
army  of  still  greater  strength.  *  The  God  of  battles,'  he 
replied^  *  should  judge  between  his  rival  and  himself.*  As 
the  Castilian  army  appeared  on  the  plain  between  Najera  and 
Navarrete,  the  Black  trince  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
his  admiration  of  the  daring  of  his  foe,  and  exclaimed  with 
generous  enthusiasm,  '  By  St.  George,  that  Bastard  is  a  valiant 

*  knight ! '  The  result  of  the  battle  of  Navarrete  or  Najera,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  is  well  known.  The  English  were  com- 
pletely victorious;  the  best  captains  of  the  Castilian  army 
(Du  Guesclin  himself,  and  Ayala,  the  historian,  then  their  stan- 
dard bearer,  among  the  rest)  were  taken  prisoners ;  Don  Enrique 
fled  for  his  life^  and  a  hated  tyrant  was  once  more  replaced  upon 
the  throne. 

To  all  appearances  the  battle  of  Najera  had  decided  the  fate 
of  Castile.  The  Black  Prince,  however,  foresaw  that  the  decree 
of  that  day  might  possibly  be  reversed  on  some  future  occasion. 
His  first  question  to  the  knights,  who  came  to  report  the 
number  of  prisoners,  was,  concerning  the  fate  of  the  pretender. 
In  the  Gascon  dialect  which  he  generally  spoke,  he  inquired 
eagerly, — *  JF  fo  bort  es  mort  o  presV  *  And  the  Bastard,  is  he 

*  dead  or  taken  ? '  On  being  told  that  he  had  fled,  and  that  all 
trace  of  him  was  lost,  he  exclaimed  prophetically, — *  Non  ay  res 
^  faitV  *  Nothing  is  done !'  On  the  same  battle-field,  where  he 
had  rendered  justice  to  the  character  of  his  enemy,  he  also  learnt 
to  estimate  the  character  of  his  ally.  Long  after  the  English 
troop  had  given  up  the  pursuit,  Pedro  might  be  seen  on  his 
black  charger,  with  the  banner  of  Castile  waving  before  him, 
galloping  over  the  plain,  and  calling  for  his  brother  in  a  voice 
of  fliry.  When  he  returned  to  the  camp  at  last,  it  was  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  violence  which  disgusted  the  English  prince,  and 
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outn^ed  all  the  laws  of  chivalry.  Among  the  captives  was  a 
certain  Inigo  Lopez  Orozco,  taken  prisoner  by  a  Gascon  knight. 
Orozco  had  been  one  of  the  King's  favourite  attendants,  but  had 
abandoned  him  during  his  flight  from  Burgos.  His  rage  knew 
no  bounds,  when  he  recognised  a  man  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
benefits ;  and  rushing  on  the  prisoner,  in  spite  of  th6  efforts  of 
the  Gascon  knight,  he  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  No  act 
could  be  more  personally  dbpleasing  to  the  captains ;  the  murder 
of  a  prisoner  was  not  only  an  unknightly  deed,  it  deprived  the 
victor  of  the  profits,  if  not  of  the  glory,  of  his  prize.  For,  ransom 
in  those  days  was  the  soldiers'  prize-money;  the  handsomest 
castles  in  England  are  sidd  to  have  been  built  out  of  it  On  the 
very  field  where  they  had  conjointly  triumphed,  Edward  and 
his  ally  exchanged  angry  words,  which  were  the  harbingers  of 
more  serious  quarrels.  Pedro  begged  notwithstanding,  on  the 
morrow,  that  the  Castilian  prisoners  should  be  given  over  to 
him,  offering  to  pay  their  ransom  to  the  English  knights  to 
whom  they  belonged.  The  vindictive  feeling  which  prompted 
the  request  was  not  even  disguised.  ^  I  will  speak  to  them,'  he 
said,  with  one  of  his  terrible  smiles,  *  and  will  contrive  to  make 

*  them  remain  in  my  service ;  if  they  are  suffered  to  escape  or 

*  to  j)ay  ransom  I  shall  ever  have  them  for  mine  enemies.'  The 
cruel  demand  was  declined  of  course :  it  only  drew  down  on  him 
a  severe  reproof  from  the  Black  Prince — who  from  that  day 
conceived  a  rooted  aversion  for  a  nature  so  dissimilar  to  his  own. 

The  breach  widened  daily.  Pedro,  once  restored  to  his  throne, 
sought  to  get  rid  of  his  expensive  allies.  The  treaty  of  Liboume 
was  not  executed.  The  Black  Prince  in  vain  demanded  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  ports  of  Biscay,  and  claimed  the  pay 
due  to  his  soldiers.  Some  new  difficulty  was  constantly  arising. 
Pedro  pretended  that  the  Spanish  money  he  had  paid  at  Bor- 
deaux to  the  English  captains  for  their  equipment  had  been 
taken  at  an  usurious  rate  of  exchange,  and  that  certain  jewels 
pledged  to  the  Black  Prince  himself  had  been  greatly  under- 
valued. He  insisted,  before  paying  any  further  sums,  that  a 
new  account  of  the  monies  already  advanced  should  be  made 
out.  To  have  told  the  truth,  and  have  confessed  that  to  fulfil 
his  agreement  was  beyond  his  power,  would  have  been  wiser. 
The  coffers  of  the  State  were  empty,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Biscay  were  not  people,  as  Pedro  well  knew,  who  could  be 
oeded  agidnst  theii^  will  to  any  foreigner.  It  was  many  months, 
however,  before  the  Prince  saw  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
During  that  time,  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  dysentery  had 
reduced  his  brilliant  army  to  one-fifth  of  its  original  numbers ; 
and  his  own  bad  health,  the  discontent  of  his  troops,  and  the 
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threatening  attitude  recently  assumed  bj  the  King  of  France 
made  it  necessary  that  he  should  return  home.  He  quitted 
Spain  in  disgust,  leaving  Pedro  to  the  fate  which  it  was  evident 
must  sooner  or  later  overtake  him. 

The  restoration  of  Pedro,  like  most  restorations  effected  by 
foreign  intervention,  was  not  destined  to  be  lasting.  His  throne 
had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  rapid  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year  had  shown  the 
people  of  CastDe  that  the  power  of  the  King  had  been  founded 
on  their  own  fears ;  and  that  a  nation,  with  a  good  will  of  its 
own  and  a  little  help  from  abroad,  might  rid  itself  of  its  tyrant. 
GThe  treasury  was  exhausted ;  and  the  money  necessary  for  pay- 
ing off  the  English  army, — whose  presence  alone,  however,  now 
maintained  his  authority,  —  could  only  be  raised  by  collecting 
agun  the  taxes  which  had  been  already  levied  by  Don  Enrique 
during  his  temporary  reign.  This  was  an  exaction  almost  as 
odious  as  the  licentiousness  of  foreign  troops,  for  whose  excesses 
in  the  northern  provinces  where  they  had  been  quartered  Pedro 
was  held  responsible.  Yet,  even  then,  had  he  followed  the  advice 
pressed  upon  him  on  the  field  of  Najera,  and  sought  to  win  the 
affections  of  hb  people,  he  might  have  re-established  his  au- 
thoritv.  Unfortunately  he  knew  but  one  way  of  governing  men, 
and  uiat  was  by  fear.  His  entrance  into  a  town  was  a  signal 
for  executions.  His  cruelty,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
exercised  only  on  illustrious  rebels,  was  now  extended  to  all 
classes.  From  his  town  of  Toledo  he  exacted  hostages  as  from 
a  conquered  city.  At  Burgos,  where  the  usurper  had  been 
received  without  opposition,  he  ordered  the  execution  of  one  of 
the  chief  knights  together  with  one  of  the  wealthiest  burgesses, 
as  representatives  of  their  respective  orders.  But  of  all  his 
barbarous  acts,  none  excited  so  much  indignation  as  the  ex- 
ecution  of  Dona  Urraco  de  Osorio.  The  unifortunate  lady  was 
the  mother  of  a  man  who  had  refused  to  follow  the  King  into 
exile ;  and  for  that  imputed  offence  she  was  burned  alive,  on  the 
spot  which  is  now  the  public  walk  of  Seville. 

While  Pedro  was  thus  estranging  his  allies,  and  exasperating 
his  subjects,  his  rival,  whose  cause  had  seemed  so  hopeless  the 
day  he  fled  from  the  field  of  Najera,  was  preparing  to  re-enter 
Castile,  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  few  knights  who 
had  escaped  from  that  fatal  battle,  or  who  had  mid  their  ransom 
to  their  English  captors,  had  rejoined  him  in  France,  and  were 
eager  once  more  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  field.  The  French 
Kmg  at  first  had  not  dared  openly  to  attack  a  prince,  who  was 
mider  the  protection  of  England ;  but  when  P^ro  had  emanci- 
pated himself  from  his  protectors,  the  French  Ejng  grew  bolder. 
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and  furnished  money  to  equip  the  little  troop  with  which  Don 
Enrique  hoped  to  win  a  kingdom.  There  was  no  need  to 
transport  an  army  across  the  Pyrenees: — all  that  was  wanted 
was  a  valiant  escort  as  far  as  Castile.  The  bold  pretender  re- 
membered how,  on  a  former  occasion,  towns  and  castles  had 
opened  their  gates  at  his  approach :  he  depended  much  on  the 
friends  he  had  acquired  ^during  hb  short  reign;  but  above  all  on 
the  intense  hatred  which  Pedro  now  inspired.  It  was  a  daring 
attempt.  With  only  400  lances  he  traversed  Navarre  and 
Aragon;  and  crossing  the  Ebro,  was  soon  before  Calahorra, 
where  he  had  been  proclaimed  King  the  year  before.  When 
told  that  he  had  entered  the  territory  of  Castile,  he  dismounted, 
and  after  tracing  a  cross  on  the  sand,  knelt  and  kissed  it :  ^  I 

<  swear,'  he  said,  'by  this  cross,  the  sacred  symbol  of  our  redemp- 

*  tion,  that  whatever  dangers  or  misfortunes  may  accrue,  I  will 

<  not  leave  Castile  alive.     In  Castile  will  I  await  death,  or  such 

*  trials  as  Heaven  may  send.' 

Success  attended  his  progress :  Calahorra,  Burgos  (the  ancient 
capital  of  Castile),  Leon  and  Madrid,  then  a  thinly  populated 
town,  but  important  by  its  fortifications,  surrendered  to  him; 
—and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1368,  the  kingdom  of  Castile 
was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  brothers.  The 
northern  provinces  had  almost  all  taken  part  with  Don  Enrique ; 
while  the  southern,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Cordova, 
still  recognised  the  King.  Against  Cordova  Pedro  resolved  to 
direct  his  whole  strength ;  and  swore,  that  with  the  help  of  his 
Mahomedan  ally,  the  King  of  Grenada,  he  would  make  such  an 
example  of  the  town  as  should  strike  terror  into  all  rebels.  The 
dread  of  his  implacable  resentment  gave  the  apparently  doomed 
citizens  the  energy  of  despair.  Cut  off  from  every  hope  of 
succour,  they  determined  to  resist  to  the  last.  The  Moors  of 
Andalusia  had  risen  almost  to  a  man.  What  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  had  been  to  Christian  armies,  Cordova  was  to  them. 
It  had  long  been  the  capital  of  the  Andalusian  Moors:  —  a  holy 
city,  containing  the  venerated  Mosque  built  by  Abder-Bahman. 
Their  first  onset  was  terrible,  as  is  that  of  all  fanatic  troops. 
A  breach  was  made,  and  for  an  instant  the  black  banners  of 
Islam  waved  over  the  walls.  All  appeared  lost,  when  the  women, 
with  frantic  shrieks  and  bitter  reproaches,  rushed  through  the 
streets,  calling  on  their  husbands  and  brothers  to  save  them  from 
slavery  and  brutal  violence.  The  Christians  rallied,  and  the  victo- 
rious Moslems  were  driven  back  to  their  very  tents.  Once  repulsed, 
the  Moors  could  not  be  induced  to  renew  the  attack.  *  Allah,' 
they  said,  <  will  not  restore  to  us  the  holy  city.'  Within  a  few 
days,  the  whole  Moorish  army,  amounting  to  30,000  foot  and 
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500  horse,  was  disbanded.  Pedro,  forsaken  by  his  allies,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  not  before  be  had  sent  a  herald 
to  proclaim  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  that  when  be  returned,  it 
would  be  to  give  it  up  to  flames  and  to  pass  the  plough  over  its 
i'oundations.  This  league  with  the  infidels  against  his  Christian 
subjects  raised  a  universal  cry  of  indignation ;  which  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  retired  to  Seville,  leaving  Andalusia  to  the 
Moors.  Towns  were  sacked  by  them,  and  whole  populations 
destroyecj; — 11,000  persons,  it  is  said,  were  carried  off  to 
slavery  from  the  territory  of  Utrera  alone,  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Seville. 

While  Pedro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  was  concen- 
trating his  forces  before  Cordova,  his  rival  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus,  besieging  Toledo,  reputed  the  strongest  fortress 
of  nil  Castile.  During  ten  months  the  town  had  been  subjected 
to  a  strict  blockade,  and  famine  was  beginning  to  be  cruelly  felt. 
All  the  horses  of  the  garrison  had  been  killed  to  feed  the 
soldiers.  In  this  extremity  a  warning  message  was  despatched 
by  the  Toledans  to  their  king.  A  short  time  before,  Logroiio, 
Yittoria,  and  some  other  small  royalist  towns  in  the  north  which 
were  isolated  in  the  midst  of  revolted  provinces,  had  informed 
him  of  their  situation,  and  requested  his  permission  (as  he  was 
unable  to  assist  them)  to  open  their  gates  to  the  Kin^  of 
Navarre,  instead  of  surrendering  to  Don  Enrique;  by  which 
concession,  they  thought  it  possible  they  might  purchase  the 
intervention  of  the  Navarrese.  Pedro's  reply  was  such  as  few 
princes  in  his  situation  would  have  made ;  and  it  exhibits  con- 
spicuously the  one  redeeming  trait  of  his  character.  After 
urging  them  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible,  he  concluded  with 
the  recommendation  that,  if  Fortune  betrayed  him,  and  he 
could  not  come  to  their  relief,  they  should  make  their  surrender 
to  Don  Enrique :  *  Kemember,  above  all  things,  that  the  crown 
^  of  Castile  must  remain  entire.'  But  Toledo  could  not  be  given 
up  in  this  manner.  Honour  and  even  policy  forbade  it.  Pedro, 
therefore,  quitted  Seville  with  all  the  troops  he  could  command, 
and  taking  with  him  an  auxiliary  corps  of  Moorish  cavalry,  de- 
termined to  offer  battle  to  his  rival  beneath  its  walls. 

While  he  was  marching  towards  Toledo,  its  besieging  army 
had  received  an  important  reinforcement.  Du  Guesclin,  whose 
ransom  bad  been  again  paid  by  the  Eang  of  France,  with  the 
same  object  as  before,  rejoined  Don  Enrique  with  60io  men-at- 
arms.  Du  Guesclin  was  a  host  in  himself,  and  his  soldiers 
were  all  picked  men.  Don  Enrique,  emboldened  by  this  acces- 
sion, resolved,  in  spite  of  inferiority  of  numbers,  not  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  King,  but  to  surprise  him  at  the  castle  of 
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Montiel,  where  he  was  known  to  have  encamped.  Pedro, 
believing  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  and  his  brother  far 
away,  had  allowed  his  forces  to  disperse  in  different  detachments 
in  quest  of  provisions.  In  the  dead  of  night,  the  commander 
of  tiie  castle  of  Montiel  awakened  him  to  tell  him  that  fires 
were  seen  advancing  at  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountains.  These  were  the  torches  carried  by 
Du  Guesclin's  vanguard.  The  King,  still  unconcerned,  sent  a 
few  horsemen  to  reconnoitre,  and  retired  to  sleep  again.  His 
messengers  soon  returned  in  breathless  haste,  to  say  that  the 
enemy  was  at  their  heels:  at  daybreak  the  whole  of  Don 
Enrique's  army  was  in  sight.  The  guard  which  had  remained 
with  the  E[ing,  although  surprised  and  in  disorder,  issued  from 
the  castle,  and,  rallying  round  his  banner,  fought  desperately. 
But  the  struggle  was  too  imequal.  Overpowered  by  numbers, 
the  ^ard  gave  way,  and  Pedro  himself,  with  some  other 
fugitives,  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  a  temporary  though  a  most 
dangerous  asylum. 

We  must  hurry  on  to  the  catastrophe.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  enemy  were  aware  of  the  King's  presence  in  the 
castle,  and  that  escape  was  impossible.  It  would  have  been  hope- 
less for  Pedro  to  attempt  a  sally,  and,  sword  in  hand,  force  his 
viray  through  soldiers,  who  were  watching  all  the  issues  day  and 
night.  One  only  chance  remained.  Some  of  the  captains  of 
the  mercenaries  might  be  bribed.  Men  Rodriguez  de  Senabria, 
one  of  Pedro's  most  faithful  servants,  offered  to  undertake  the 
negotiation.  He  had  had  some  acquaintance  with  Du  Guesclin, 
and,  in  consequence,  addressed  himself  to  the  French  knight. 
The  offers  of  Pedro  were  proportioned  to  the  occasion.  The 
fee  simple  of  six  towns  and  200,000  doubloons  were  to  recom- 
pense Du  Guesclin's  services.  At  first  the  offers  were  received 
with  indignation.  He  reminded  Men  Rodriguez  that  he  was  a 
subject  of  the  king  of  France  fighting  against  an  ally  of  England, 
and  wondered  that  he  should  be  thought  capable  of  acting  against 
the  interests  of  the  chief  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  But  when 
the  Castilian  became  more  pressing,  Du  Guesdin,  with  the  same 
steady  countenance  which  he  had  maintained  throughout,  re- 
quested time  for  reflection  and  for  consultation  with  his  captains. 
Men  Rodriguez  retired  full  of  hope ;  for  bribes  which  seemed 
to  have  shaken  the  honesty  of  Du  Guesclin  were  not  likely  to 
be  rejected. by  inferior  captains  of  adventure. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  expediency  of  accepting  or  refusing 
Pedro's  offers  that  Du  Guesclin  sought  advice.  A  casuistiau 
doubt,  characteristic  of  the  times,  had  arisen  in  his  mind, — 
Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  to  divulge  the  King's  oflfers  to  Don 
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Enrique?  Such  was  the  question  he  put  to  his  counsellors. 
All  were  of  opinion  that  Don  Enrique  should  be  informed. 
According  to  these  military  judges,  treachery  authorised  trea- 
chery, and  a  knight  who  proposed  to  another  what  chivalry 
forbade,  could  not  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  knight  Du  Guesclin 
appears  to  have  deferred  to  the  authority  of  his  captains,  as  a 
military  man  of  the  present  day  might  abide  by  the  decision  of 
his  brother  officers.  The  worst  remains  to  be  told.  Pedro 
mras  to  be  lured  from  the  castle.  We  should  like  to  think,  for 
the  credit  of  one  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers  even  of  France,, 
so  fertile  in  valour,  that  Du  Giiesdin,  having  conmiunioated  his 
information,  stood  aloof  from  all  further  part  in  the  transaction. 
But  this  seems  difficult :  and  one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  — the 
King  was  led  to  believe  that  he  could  depend  on  Du  Guesclin, 
and  was  betrayed  into  his  brother's  hands. 

On  a  dark  night,  Pedro,  with  a  few  followers,  quitted  the 
castle  of  MontieL  The  horses  of  the  little  band  had  been  shod 
with  cloth,  and  every  man  walked  in  nlence  by  the  side  of  his 
steed.  The  sentinels,  who  had  received  their  orders,  allowed 
them  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  they  soon  reached  the  dry  wall 
which  enclosed  the  camp,  where  Du  Guesclin  was  waiting  for 
them;  *To  horse,  Messire  Bertrand,'  whispered  the  King;  *it 
'is  time  we  were  gone.'  No  reply  was  made,  and  the  embarrassed 
countenances  of  the  French  knights  showed  the  King  he  was 
betrayed.  Before  he  could  spring  into  his  saddle,  he  was  seized 
and  led  to  a  tent  close  by.  I£ls  brother  soon  appeared.  Fifteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  they  last  met,  and  at  first  they  did  not 
recognise  each  other.  <  Where  is  the  bastard,  the  Jew,  that 
'calls  himself  King  of  Castile?'  exclaimed  Don  Enrique.  A 
French  squire  pointed  to  the  King,  saying,  *  There  is  your 
'enemy.'  '  Yes,  I  am  he,'  cried  Pe<hx),  *  I  the  King  of  Castile. 
<  Every  man  knows  that  I  am  the  lawftil  son  of  the  good  King 
'  Alphonso, — thou  art  the  bastard.'  Our  readers  are  aware  of 
what  followed ; — so  like  a  Grecian  legend  from  under  the  walls 
of  Thebes.  Even  those  least  acquainted  with  the  events  of  thia 
contest  for  the  succession,  know  the  catastrophe  which  terminated 
it,  and  gave  the  crown  of  Castile  to  the  House  of  Trastamara, 
—  how  the  brothers  closed  in  mortal  combat,  and  bow  the  fra- 
tricide died  at  last  by  his  brother's  hand. 

The  spectators  of  this  royal  duel  appear  to  have  thought  it  a 
worthy  sight,  and  tradition  relates  that  one  of  the  adventurers 
even  called  out  for  'fair  plav.'  Perhaps  the  feelings  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  might  induce  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  consider  the  issue  of  the  combat  as  the  judgment  of  God^ 
and  that  any^interference  on  their  part  would  be  a  presumptuous 
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opposition  to  the  Divine  Decree.  Yet,  according  to  the  C7iro^ 
nique  de  Du  Guescliuy  Du  Guesclin  so  far  interfered,  when  the 
two  brothers  were  struggling  on  the  ground  and  Pedro  upper- 
most, as  to  order  the  bastard  of  Ani^res  to  break  in  and  set 
Don  Enrique  free.*  Pedro  was  now  thirty-six  years  okl ;  and 
of  these  he  had  reigned  twenty. 

We  have  already  carried  this  review  to  such  a  length,  that  we 
must  forego  more  than  one  remark  which  we  would  fain  have 
made.  But  there  is  one  which  we  cannot  omit  in  conscience. 
M.  Mdrim^  has  not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently  on  h'ls  guard 
against  the  seduction  which  almost  all  heroes,  even  the  worst, 
exercise  on  their  biographers.  He  has  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
causes  which  produced  the  crimes  of  Pedro,  that  he  seems  involun- 
tarily to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  crimes  were  unavoid- 
able, and  that  any  other  prince  in  the  same  situation  would  have 
acted  as  he  did.  To  this  we  most  absolutely  demur.  True  it 
is,  that  tiiree  princes  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  the  Peninsula^ 
all  of  whom  obtained  the  surname  of  Cruel:  yet  Pedro  had 
other  contemporaries  placed  in  circumstances  scarcely  less  trying, 
whose  virtues  have  been  recorded  by  history.  Our  English 
Edward  left  a  glorious  memory.  Of  the  two  princes  who  suc^ 
cessively  filled  the  French  throne  durmg  Pedro's  reign,  one  is 
known  as  the  Good,  the  other  as  the  Wise.  In  vain  are  the 
barbarous  manners  of  his  time  invoked  as  an  excuse  for  a 
hateful  tyrant;  there  is  no  carrying  back  the  public  consci- 
ence to  any  period,  however  remote,  when  the  crimes  we  have 
been  relating  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  indifference* 
Cain  is  still'  as  odious  as  the  fratricide  of  yesterday.  The  reader 
of  history  should,  we  allow,  strive  to  shade  from  his  mind's  eye 
the  bright  day  of  freedom  and  civilisation  which  may  surround 
him,  and  endeavour  to  view  past  events  as  they  appeared  in  the 
ages  to  which  they  historically  belong.  This  voluntary  assimi- 
lation of  our  position  to  that  of  the  men  whose  deeds  we  are 
about  to  judge,  will  enable  us  to  perceive  much  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  obscure;  as  the  eye  which  has  been 
closed  awhile,  opens  to  a  clearer  perception  even  amid  the  darkest 
scene.  Still,  even  then,  guilt  such  as  Pedro's — systematic 
treachery,  perjury,  and  murder — would  stand  out  in  accusing 
blackness  even  in  the  moral  twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in 
the  night  of  the  foulest  barbarism. 

♦  Another  version  attributes  this  interference  to  an  Aragonese 
knight,  named  Rocaberti.  The  particulars  are  so  obscure,  that  in  the 
recent  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Sp^in^  written  by  Anita  George,  a 
Spanish  lady,  and  edited  by  Miss  Pardee,  the  editor  objects  to  her 
author's  narrative,  as  too  unfavourable  to  Du  Guesclin. 
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One  of  Pedro's  descendants,  who  more  than  a  century  later 
eat  on  the  English  throne,  and  in  whom  we  can  trace  the  fiery- 
blood  and  yinmctive  temper  of  his  Castilian  ancestor,  has  also 
been  represented  by  some  modem  historians, — especially  by  a 
lady,  his  professed  bio^in^pher, — as  having  been  calumniated  by 
their  predecessors.  Yet  we  think  that  in  spite  of  historical 
white-washers,  the  murderer  of  his  inftmt  nephews  will  be 
known  to  our  children's  children  as  the  Bad  King,  Crook* 
back  Richard;  and  that  the  name  of  Pedro — the  threefold 
fratricide,  who  caused  his  innocent  wife  to  die  in  prison,  who 
burned  women  aliye,  and  boiled  men  in  oil,  and  spilled  blood 
like  water,  —  will  be  handed  down  to  all  posterity  linked 
with  his  characteristic  surname,  whatever  national  advantages 
(and  the  constitutional  annals  of  Spain  compel  us  to  rate  them 
very  low)  may  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  most  profitable 
of  bis  crimes. 


Art.  V.  —  The  Lyrical  Dramas  of  j^schyluSy  translated  into 
English  Verse.     By  J.  S.  Blackie.     London  :  1850. 

nPHERE  are  few  literary  callings  which  have  been  more  afiected 
by  the  change  of  public  taste  than  that  of  the  translator. 
From  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  if  not  earlier,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  achievement  of  a  decently  suc- 
cessful version  of  a  classic  author  conferred  on  a  man  a  species  of 
immortality.  Those  who  stood  highest  as  original  poets  felt 
that  their  assurance  of  posthumous  fame  was  doubly  sure  when 
they  had  associated  their  names  with  Homec  or  yir<;il.  It  was 
a  triumph  to  make  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  speak  in  poetical 
English,  though  that  English  might  represent  neither  the  form 
nor  the  spirit  of  the  original,  being,  in  fact,  only  characteristic  of 
the  translator  and  his  age.  Even  where  the  translator  had  no 
individual  merit  whatever,  he  was  able  to  gain  something  of  a 
reputation  by  re-producing  his  author  in  Bowing  conventional 
verse.  Hoole  is  still  remembered  for  his  '  Tasso,'  though  scarcely^ 
we  should  imagine,  read :  and  Potter  for  his  *  iEschylus.'  The 
new  impulse  given  to  English  poetry  about  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  marks  the  turning  of  the  tide.  Gifford's 
*  Juvenal '  is  the  last  instance  of  a  translation  of  an  ancient 
writer,  which  has  been  received  with  the  honours  due  to  an 
original  work.  After  the  public  had  once  become  accustomed 
to  Byron  and  Scott,  they  began  to  care  but  little  for  translations ; 
and  the  more  recent  influences  of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  liave 
not  been  more  favourable  to  these  unfortunate  attempts  to  en- 
twine the  old  with  the  new.     The  number  of  translations  may 
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not  have  diminifihed,  but  the  general  stamp  of  those  produced 
has  been  lower, — a  fact  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  lite- 
rature, cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  proof  of  declining  national  ability, 
but  merely  shows  that  the  work  has  devolvei  on  an  inferior 
class  of  workmen ;  while  the  few  exceptions  which  have  appeared 
of  real  excellence, — Frere's  'Aristophanes,'  for  example,— 
though  acknowledged  to  exist,  have  not  been  singled  out  from 
the  mass  for  special  approbation,  so  as  to  encourage  men  of 
genuine  talent  to  pursue  that  method  of  doing  honour  to  their 
age.  It  is  true  that  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  translations  of  one  kind  or  another,  since 
coimtry  gentlemen  are  not  much  more  conversant  than  heretofore 
with  Greek  and  Latin  as  a  pastime ;  and  there  is  still  a  certain 
curiosity  among  the  ladies  to  know  something  about  those 
authors  who  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  their  husbands  and 
brothers.  But  the  works  required  are  mainly  such  as  can  easily 
be  supplied  to  order  by  the  trade;  works  which  give  more 
employment  to  the  hands  than  to  the  head,  and  are  executed 
nearly  as  speedily  as  the  translations  of  foreign  intelligence  for 
the  daily  press. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  various  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  this  depreciation  of  the  translator's  office 
has  been  an  increased  perception  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to 
encounter.  A  translation  executed  on  the  principles,  which 
would  have  satisfied  competent  authorities  a  century  ago,  is 
now  declared,  by  a  large  section  of  those  who  occupy  a  cor- 
responding place  in  the  present  day,  to  be  comparatively  worth- 
less. In  this  province,  at  least,  criticism  has  nearly  succeeded 
in  reaching  what  is  conceived  to  be  its  most  probable,  if  not 
most  legitunate  end, — that  of  destroying  productive  energy. 
As  usual,  its  results  have  been  almost  entirely  negative.  It 
has  started  objections,  without  doing  any  thing  to  remove 
them.  It  has  made  some  progress  in  showing  what  translation 
is  not;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  it  is.  The  question 
is  removed  from  the  position  which  it  held  in  the  Caroline 
times,  and  those  which  succeeded  them,  into  another,  perhaps 
a  higher  Court;  but,  for  hesitation  and  delay  of  justice, 
equal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  itself,  even  in  Lord  Eldon's 
time.  Dryden  and  his  coadjutors  are  not  now  discussing  with 
the  public  the  difierence  between  translation,  paraphrase,  and 
imitation,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
allusions  to  modem  life  and  manners  in  a  version  of  an  ancient 
piece.  We  now  talk  of  an  author's  work  as  divided  into  form 
and  matter,  body  and  spirit,  or  words  to  that  effect ;  and  the 
point  in  dispute   is,  whether  a   translation  ought  to   aim  at 
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expresring  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  way  this  is  to  be  compassed.  In  the  case  of  prose 
there  is  no  real  difficulty ;  every  body  is,  more  or  Jess, 
agreed  that  the  rendering  should  be  tolerably  faithful,  fairly 
characteristic,  and  in  good  readable  English.  But  in  verse  the 
mechanical  requirements  of  composition  force  speculative  ques- 
tions into  a  formidably  practical  shape.  In  spite  of  the  notable 
paradox  enunciated  by  some  modem  philosophers,  that  prose  is 
a  nobler  and  more  difficult  kind  of  writing  than  verse, — in  spite> 
too,  of  the  sober  judgment  of  those  who  know  what  composition 
is, — the  majority  of  people,  when  they  are  once  possessed  of 
M.  Jourdwi's  discovery,  that  they  have  been  talking  prose  all 
their  lives,  seem  to  conclude,  without  delay,  that  so  common  a 
thing  requires  no  special  pains  in  order  to  be  done  well.  Yerse^ 
however,  is  seen  to  be  a  different  matter.  Conventional  usage 
—  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  leave  Wordsworth's  literary 
executors  to  discuss  with  the  mass  of  mankind — has  established 
a  somewhat  fluctuating  dialect,  which  it  calls  poetical  language; 
and  though  those  who  deal  in  this  currency  are  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  numerous,  they  still  feel  that  they  are  practising 
a  species  of  art,  and  note  its  tedmical  difficulties  accordingly* 
In  prose  literature  two  nations  may  have  nearly  parallel  developer 
ments ;  if  the  writers  be  alike  in  spirit,  and  similarly  afifected  by 
their  contemporaries,  the  only  difference  may  be  little  more  than 
the  unavoidable  one  of  a  mere  vocabulary ;  but  in  poetry  the 
differences  of  form  seem  to  multiply  indefinitely,  till  it  becomes 
really  a  task,  demanding  considerable  insight,  to  e^Bblish  any 
real  resemblance  between  writers  of  different  countries.  We 
may  easily  compare  an  English  historical  work  with  a  Greek  or 
Roman  masterpiece;  but  how  can  we  parallel  the  Athenian 
drama  with  our  own  ?  The  structure  of  the  two  —  the  presence 
of  the  lyric  element  in  one,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  render  the  business  of  ascertaining  similarities 
almost  hopeless.  Even  when  we  come  to  weigh,  not  whole 
against  whole,  but  part  against  part,  we  find  the  difference  of 
metres  so  marked,  as  almost  to  preclude  comparison.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  hitherto  the  respective  metrical  capabilities  of 
Ghreece  and  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  England  on  the  other, 
have  shown  themselves  in  very  different  shapes.  Ours  is  a 
living  language,  and,  as  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  writers 
of  the  present  time  may  indulge  the  expectation  that  there  are 
new  possibilities  yet  to  be  called  out ;  but  the  positive  philoso- 
pher will  pronounce  that  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  experience 
nas  run  all  one  way,  and  that  there  is  a  consequent  presumption 
that  the  facts  of  our  monosyllables,  our  accents  and  rhythm  will 
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be  found  inexorably  unbending.*  Still,  it  may  be  argued,  the 
use  of  translations  is  different  from  that  of  original  composition. 
Even  granting  that,  in  the  latter,  it  would  be  yain  to  attempt 
the  reproduction  of  classical  metres ;  in  the  former  we  may  feel  a 
sterner  sense  of  duty,  commanding  us  to  persevere  against  ob- 
stacles, as  being  bound  to  consult,  not  so  much  the  prejudices 
and  shrinking  timidities  of  our  own  tongue,  but  the  fixed  de- 
mands of  the  author  whom  we  undertake  to  translate.  Ad- 
mitting this,  though  the  clfum  may  well  appear  to  be  a  little 
over  stated,  we  have  to  ask  whether  these  demands  are  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  attempted  performance  of  a  thing  which  is  seen, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  be  impracticable*  English 
hexameters  and  English  sapphics  and  alcaics,  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  but  no  experimentalist  in  metrical  combinations,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  has  ever  had  the  patience  to  frame  a 
regular  fac-simile  of  a  long  and  duly  systematised  Greek  chorue. 
Such  an  achievement  would  be  one  of  those  difficulties  which 
Dr.  Johnson  wished  were  impossibilities.  But  while  the  advo- 
cates of  one  view  were  thus  driven  into  a  comer,  those  on  the 
other  side  have  been  scarcely  more  fortunate.  They  plead  for 
analogy,  and  assert  that  a  translation  ought  to  be  to  English 
literature  what  the  original  work  is  to  Latin  or  Oreek.  When 
pressed,  however,  they  seem  unable,  as  has  been  hinted,  to  furnish 
us  with  any  precise  measure  by  which  to  compare  the  relations  ex- 
isting in  each  Case.  They  establish,  perhaps,  one  or  two  obvious 
points,  such  as  that  Homer  may  be  more  naturally  represented 
in  ballad  metre  than  in  elaborate  couplets,  like  Pope's  or 
Sotheby's:  but  when  they  come  to  less  unequivocal  resem- 
blances, they  are  rather  at  a  loss.  Ought  a  Greek  ode  to  be 
rendered  by  an  English  ode  absolutely? — and  if  so,  what?  In 
writing  his  lyrics,  is  the  translator  to  choose  some  model  already 
existing  in  the  languasre  —  Dryden  or  Gray,  Shelley  or  Cole- 
ridge—  according  as  he  may  think  any  of  them  nearer  his 
author  than  the  rest  ?  Reginald  Heber  thought  Pindar  could  be 
thrown  into  the  mould  of  Walter  Scott.    Or  is  he  to  strike  into 

•  This  might  be  expected  from  the  difference  between  quantity  and 
accent,  however  disrescarded  by  us  in  our  Greek  and  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion. *  There  is,'  says  Lord  Jeffi-ey,  •  no  fixed  relation  either  of  number 

*  or  measure  between  syllables  that  are  distinguished  only  by  the  pre* 

*  soncc  or  absence  of  accent ;  and  therefore  any  system  of  versificatiou 

*  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  such  a  relation,  and 

*  that  it  is  identical  with  that  of  long  syllables  to  shorty  must  plainly 

*  proceed  upon  an  intrinsic  fallacy.'  —  Laureate  Hexameters :  Ed. 
Rev.  XXXV.  42(5.  The  Greek  professor,  whom  Mr.  Aubmy  de  Vere 
found  at  Corfu,  made  himself  merry  with  our  Greek  prosody.— 
Picturesque  Sketches. 
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a  new  strain,  such  as  he  fancies  his  author  might  have  written^ 
if  placed  under  the  same  circumstances?  Analogy  seems  almost 
instinctively  to  suggest  that  he  should  follow  the  old  path  rather 
than  the  new ;  and  thus  the  utter  vagueness  of  the  principle 
comes  out.  It  has  been  contended,  with  good  reason,  that  the 
genius  of  English  dramatic  poetry  has  led  to  a  diffusion  over 
the  whole  plav  of  that  lyrical  essence  which  the  Orecian  poets 
ooncentrat^  in  their  choral  odes ;  whence  it  has  been  thought 
to  follow  that  a  translator,  professing  to  embody  the  spirit  of 
Greek  art  in  the  corresponding  forms  of  his  own  country,  in 
order  to  do  so  effectually,  is  bound  to  dismiss  the  chorus  alto- 
gether, and  throw  its  work  on  the  dialogue.  How  this  can  be 
managed  in  a  translation,  is  hard  to  understand.  Some  in 
despair  are  for  falling  back  on  prose ;  which  Lessing  compares 
to  a  drunken  man  dancing  without  music  When  such  obstacles 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  are  discovered  by  the  increased 
powers  of  modem  vision,  who  can  wonder  that  few,  with  abilities 
for  anything  original,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  attempt  ? 
or  that  the  public,  seeing  how  little  is  likely  to  be  realised, 
should  bestow  but  a  smaU  share  of  its  attention  on  this  parti- 
cular description  of  native  industry? 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  these  general  difficulties, 
applying  to  all  translations  of  classical  poetry,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  classical  drama,  produce  various  special  perplexities  in  each 
individual  instance.  Nor  do  we  know  any  one  who  is  likely  to 
have  the  truth  forced  on  hb  experience  more  painfully,  than  the 
translator  of  ^schylus.  We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  attempt  fully  to  express,  through  a  Teutonic- 
Christian  medium,  a  spirit  belonging  to  tiie  earhest  and  least  ^ 
compromised  developements  of  Greek  Paganism,  nor  yet  of  that 
lonely  unapproached  sublimity  which,  one  may  well  fancy, 
would  refuse  to  be  copied  by  any  power  inferior  to  itself;  but,  of 
the  intractability  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  outward 
organism  in  which  the  poet's  belief  and  the  poet's  mind  have 
found  their  natural  embodiment, — the  language  and  the  measure. 
Take  only  one  example.  Pending  any  authoritative  judgment  on 
the  true  theory  of  translation,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  rather 
to  be  wished  for  than  to  be  looked  for  in  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy,  the  rule  of  conformity,  as  between  a  work  of  art 
and  a  copy,  would  seem  to  point  out  that  it  is  desirable,  ceteris 
paribus^  to  keep  the  version  within  the  same  compass  as  the 
ori^al  which  it  professes  to  represent.  Even  the  advocate  of 
an^ogy  must  adnut  that  in  respect  of  brevity  and  diffuseness,  all 
languages  are  pretty  much  on  a  par, — difficulty  of  expression  in 
some  cases  being  compensated  by  superior  facility  in  others. 
There  are  passages  of  our  own  poetry  which,  in  translation,  task 
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the  compressibility  of  the  Greek  language  quite  as  much  as  the 
most  pregnant  expressions  of  Attic  thought  and  feeling  can  task 
one  who  has  to  find  English  equivalents.  Apparent  concise- 
ness can  never  be  adequately  represented  by  apparent  redun- 
daticy :  and  something,  at  any  rate,  is  due  to  the  eye,  which  is 
peculiarly  satisfied  by  the  appearance  of  an  interpaged  trans- 
lation, as  in  German  books,  running  line  for  line  with  the 
original,  like  Wright's  Dante  and  its  corresponding  stanza  as 
compared  with  Gary's.  In  the  dialogue,  at  least,  it  seems  as 
if  this  might  be  managed ;  especially  as  one  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  a  Greek  play  is  the  orc^ofiva/a,  the  conversation  carried 
on  in  single  lines,  which  must  lose  most  of  their  effect  in 
English  if  not  exhibited  in  a  idmilar  form.  Shakspeare  himself 
has  occasional  crcxpfivOlai ;  and  the  mind  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  of  terseness,  will  be  content  with  nothing 
less,  even  though  it  were  possible,  without  obvious  and  transpa* 
rent  prolixity,  to  make  each  Greek  line  into  an  English  couplet. 
In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  disparity  between  the  Greek  iambic 
trimeter  and  the  English  heroic,-^ which  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon to  the  ear, — it  is  found  -that  many  passages  wiU  at  once 
run  off  into  English  of  the  same  compass ;  and  as  the  object 
is  so  clearly  desirable,  little  scruple  is  felt  in  extending  the 
experiment  to  aU,  and  forcing  the  more  obstinate  excep- 
tions into  conformity.  We  wul  suppose  that  a  translator  of 
.^Eschylus  contrives  to  do  this,  as  our  own  experience  leads  us  to 
belieye  he  may,  without  any  greatpoetical  detriment  to  the  indi- 
vidual exceptions  so  controlled.  His  work  is  done,  and  he  places 
it  side  by  side  with  the  original,  expecting  to  be  gratified  by  see- 
ing partul  if  not  entire  success.  Suddenly  it  strikes  him  that 
this  very  process  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  new  and 
fatal  difference  between  the  copy  and  the  original  In  order  to 
bring  hi^  thoughts  within  the  range  of  ten  syllables,  he  has  used 
monosyllables  to  the  utmost  He  may  not  be  liable  to  Pope's 
charge  of  making  '  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.' 
On  the  contrary,  his  verses  will  probably  be  more  than  respect^ 
able  in  point  of  vigour  and  nerve.  But  he  will  see  at  once  that 
they  are  totally  umike  JSschylus.  How  can  a  passage  be  called 
.^Bschylean,  however  true  it  may  be  both  to  the  sense  and  to 
the  poetry  of  the  Greek,  which,  so  far  from  being  heavy-laden 
with  pruiara  hnrofidfiova,  has  not  even  a  fair  allowance  of  dis- 
syllables ?  The  translator  is  driven  to  curse  the  monosyllabic 
tendendes  of  an  uninflected  language,  and  to  despair  of  ever 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  Greek  and  English,  so  long  as 
the  latter,  which,  not  being  dead,  must  be  the  one  to  give  way, 
goes  on  marking  cases  by  prepositions,  and  moods  and  tenses  by 
parts  of  the  verb  substantive. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  great  r^enerator  who  here,  as  in  all 
other  departments,  is  to  come  forward  one  day  and  realise  incom- 
patibilities, it  would  seem  to  be  a  translator's  duty  to  do  justice 
to  those  points  within  his  reach  which  may  appear  to  him  the 
most  inqportant.  Professor  Blackie  has  plainly  gone  to  work  with 
this  before  his  eyes.  He  has  seen  that  one  or  two  of  the  recent 
translations  of  the  more  celebrated  plays,  while  adhermg  closely 
to  the  sense,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  form  of  the  originU, 
may  yet  be  fairly  accused  of  watering  down  .Slschylus,  pass- 
ing over  his  prominent  characteristics,  and  enveloping  the  whole 
in  a  veil  of  modem  poetical  diction,  such  as  would  be  more  ap- 
propriately worn  by  an  Anglicised  Euripides.  Accordingly  he 
ap|)ear8  to  have  made  it  his  main  object  to  give  something  of  an 
.^schylean  colour  to  his  style  and  phraseology,  challenging  and 
fixing  every  rigni£k»uit  word  and  expression,  without  considering 
how  far  he  may  thus  be  led  firom  his  author^s  footprints,  in  which 
he  does  not  care  to  walk  with  a  weaker  tread.  There  is  much 
to  commend  in  sudi  a  resolution,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
the  advantages  sacrificed  in  carrying  it  out.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  a  translator  take  us  through  those  chambers  of  antique 
imagery,  as  though  it  were  an  Exhibition  of  Art  in  the  year  1850, 
with  nothing  peculiar  or  characteristic  about  it.  In  point  of 
execution,  too,  Mr.  Blackie  is  greatly  in  advance  of  that  one  of 
his  predecessors  who  has  paid  most  attention  to  the  preservation 
ct  this  special  feature.  Mr.  Sewell,  in  a  translation  of  the 
Affamemnon^  published  a  few  years  ago,  laboured  especially  to 
bring  out  all  the  forcible  expressions  of  the  ori^nal  with  corre- 
spondmg  force ;  but,  besides  that  his  scholarship  was  not  equal 
to  the  effort,  his  independent  spirit,  so  curiously  in  keeping  with 
his  ecclesiastical  notions,  led  him  to  commit  blunders  which  a 
merely  modest  ignorance  would  have  avoided.  Unhappily,  too,  he 
displayed  throughout  a  want  of  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  poetical 
vocabulary,  utterly  unaccountable  to  those  who,  having  had 
reason  to  adnure  the  liveliness  and  grace  of  hb  prose,  even  when 
made  the  vehicle  of  the  most  extravagant  and  irrational  opi- 
nions, were  prepared  to  extract  genuine  pleasure  from  a  work^ 
where  the  thoughts  were  to  be  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  only 
the  language  his  own.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  when  one 
who  has  undertaken  to  render  into  English  a  writer  like  .^chy- 
lus,  contrives  not  onlv  to  produce,  as  Burke  siud,  '  the  nodosi- 
'  ties  of  the  oak  witnout  its  strength,  the  contortions'  of  the 
'  Sibyl  without  her  inspirations,'  but  to  accumulate  fresh  peculi- 
arities gratuitously, — mistaking  smooth  places  for  nodosities,  and 
untroubled  looks  for  contortions.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  error 
into  which  a  man  not  sufficiently  habituated  to  the  usus  loquendi 
of  the  classical  authors  is  likely  to  fall :  he  sees  that  iBschylus 
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is  frequently  rugged  and  uncouth ;  and  so  as  soon  as  he  finds  a 
word  which  appears  to  him  at  all  out  of  the  way  he  marks  it 
as  characteristic,  and  takes  care  that  the  English  public  shall 
have  the  full  benefit  of  it.  An  instance  occurs  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  play,  in  the  second  line ; — iGschylus  had  spoken 
(or,  rather,  had  been  made  to  speak,  for  the  word  after  all  is 
only  an  unnecessary  correction)  of  the  cessation  of  a  watchman's 
labour  coming  in  as  a  cure  for  a  year's  watching — a  very  ordi- 
nary expression,  eamly  paralleled,  not  only  in  Greek  poetry,  but 
in  the  poetry  of  any  modem  language ;  Mr.  Sewell,  confident 
that  the  word  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  strong  and  strange  one,  gives 
it  extra  strength  and  strangeness  by  calling  it  a  salve,  without 
the  slightest  warrant  from  the  Greek  for  indulging  in  these  de- 
tails of  the  medicine-chest.  Meantime,  Mr.  Blackie's  scholarship 
is  remarkably  good;  the  introduction  and  notes  which  accompany 
his  translation  are  a  real  acquisition  to  our  means  of  studying 
the  Greek  Drama;  while  his  taste  has  proved  sufficient  not  only 
to  keep  him  in  general  from  any  gratuitous  uncouthness,  but  in 
various  instances  to  entitle  him  to  something  n^ore  than  mere 
n^ative  pndse.  Thus  in  the  play  above  referred  to  he  has, 
we  think,  been  happy  in  preserving  the  force  of  Sp6aoi>  \e6pTwv, 
the  young,  literally  the  dew-drops,  of  lions,  by  calling  them 
^Jresh-^ropt  younglings,'  and,  again,  in  showing  by  a  Shak- 
sperian  touch,  *  kin  but  not  kind,'  the  double  sense  in  which 
Helen  is  sud  to  be  icrfios  opddwfiovy  a  marriage-cdnnexion  and 
a  care.  But  it  is  time  to  quote  longer  specimens.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  he  renders  the  opening  of  one  of  the  choral  odes 
in  the  Agamemnon :  — 

*  Who  gave  her  a  name 
So  true  to  her  fame  ? 
Does  a  Providence  rule  in  the  fate  of  a  word  ? 
Sways  there  in  heaven  a  viewless  power 
O'er  the  chance  of  the  tongue  in  the  naming  hour  ? 

Who  gave  her  a  name, 
This  daughter  of  strife,  this  daughter  of  shame, 
The  spear-wooed  maid  of  Greece  ? 
Helen  the  taker !  'tis  plain  to  see, 
A  taker  of  ships,  a  taker  of  men, 
A  taker  of  cities  is  she. 
From  the  soft-curtained  chamber  of  Hymen  she  fled, 

By  the  breath  of  giant  Zephyr  sped. 
And  shield-bearing  throngs  in  marshalled  array 
Hounded  her  flight  o'er  the  printless  way, 
Where  the  swif^-plashing  oar 
The  fair  booty  bore 
To  swirling  Simois'  leafy  shore, 

And  stirred  the  crimson  fray.' 
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This  is  good  and  spirited  writiDg,  though  not  as  close  to  the 
Greek  throughout  aa  German  exactness  would  desire,  and,  per^ 
haps,  not  sufficiently  polished  for  an  English  ode.  Want  of  ela^ 
boration  and  delicate  finish  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  faults 
with  which  we  have  to  charge  Mr.  Blackie.  He  seems  to  think 
that  a  translator  will  be  forgiyen  for  carelessnesses  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  an  original  author ;  whereas  the  contrary  is 
nearer  the  truth,  as  a  translator  ought  rather  to  be  doubly 
jealous,  having  the  credit  of  two  persons  to  keep  up.  A  reguliur 
and  careful  attention  to  the  claims  of  rhyme  is,  we  venture  to 
assert,  indispensable  to  one  who  wishes  to  produce  a  pleasing 
impression  as  a  lyrical  writer,  unless  he  have  previously  deter- 
mined to  dispense  Vith  rhyme  altogether,  and  try  his  success  in 
dithyrambic  blank  verse.  In  Milton^s  choruses  to  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  the  rhyme  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  coming 
in  with  hardly  more  frequency  than  the  occasional  rhymed 
couplets  in  Sbakspeare's  dialogue.  Mr.  Blackie,  unwisely  as 
we  think,  sometimes  wholly  discards  rhyme;  in  the  strictly 
lyrical  passages,  however,  he  evidently  means  it  to  be  his  main 
feature.  The  passage  just  quoted  has  one  or  two  of  these 
blemishes,  lines  without  any  corresponding  rhyme;  but  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  fault  is  much  more  observ- 
able. Immediately  following  it  comes  an  antistrophe,  which^ 
by  all  rules  of  composition,  ought  to  correspond  to  the  strophe ; 
here,  however,  though  a  general  material  resemblance  is  pre- 
served, the  arrangement  of  rhymes  is  not  really  the  same,  and 
the  number  of  rhymeless  Ujnes  is  decidedly  increased.  And 
so  going  through  the  rest  o^  the  play  we  find,  that  where  the 
measiure  is  at  afi  complicated,  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
the  strophe  and  antistrophe  exactly  correspond.  The  task  is 
indeed  a  hard  one,  but  it  is  one  which,  in  our  judgment,  a 
translator  of  a  Greek  play — a  work  of  high  poetical  art —  ought 
not  to  decline.  We  proceed  to  another  of  Mr.  Blackie's  more 
successful  passages.  This  time  we  will  give  the  whole  ode ;  it 
seems  to  us  well  and  boldly  rendered ;  and  the  merit  is  greater 
as  the  original  is  almost  unreadable  as  it  stands,  being  the  most 
corrupt  part  of  the  Choephorce. 

*  O  thou,  o'er  all  Olympian  gods  that  be '  »    Stbophe  1. 

Supremely  swayiug, 
With  words  of  wisdom,  when  I  pray  to  thee,* 

Inspire  my  praying. 
We  can  but  pray :  to  do,  O  Jove,  is  thine. 

Thou  great  director ; 
Of  him  within,  who  works  thy  will  divine,' 

Be  thou  protector ! 
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Him  nise,  the  orphaa'd  son,  whom  thou  dost  see 

In  sheer  prostration ; 
.  Twofold  and  threefold  he  shall  find  from  thee  • 

Just  compensation. 
But  hard  the  toiL     Yoked  to  the  car  of  Fate  Antistbophb  1. 

When  harshly  driven, 
O  raise  him  thou !  his  goaded  speed  abate 

Wisely  from  Heaven ! 
Jove  tempers  all,  steadies  all  things  that  reel ; 

When  wildly  swerveth 
Prom  the  sale  line  Life's  burning  chariot-wheel, 

His  hand  preserveth. 
Te  Gods,  that  guard  these  gold-stored  halls,  this  day 

Receive  the  claimant, 
Who  comes,  that  old  Wrong  to  young  Right  may  pay 

A  purple  payment. 
Blood  begets  blood  ;  but,  when  this  blow  shall  fall,     Stbophb  2. 

O  thou,  whose  dwelling 
Is  Delphi's  fuming  throat,  may  this  be  all ! 

Of  red  blood,-  welling 
From  guilty  veins,  enough.     Henoeforth  may  joy 
Look  from  the  eyes  of  the  Atridan  boy. 

Discerning  clearly 
From  his  ancestral  halls  the  clouds  unrolled. 

That  hung  so  drearly. 
And  thou,  0  Maia's  son,  fair  breezes  blow,  Antistbophe  2. 

The  full  sail  swelling  I 
Cunning  art  thou  through  murky  ways  to  go, 

To  death's  dim  dwelling ; 
Dark  are  the  doings  of  the  gods ;  and  we. 
When  they  are  clearest  shown,  but  dimly  see ; 

Yet  Faith  will  follow 
Where  Hermes  leads,  the  leader  of  the  dead. 

And  thou,  Apollo. 
Crown  ye  the  deed ;  then  will  I  freely  pour  £pod£. 

The  blithe  libation, 
And  with  pure  offerings  cleanse  the  Atridan  floor 

From  desecration ! 
Then  with  my  prosperous  hymn  the  lyre  shall  blend 

Its  kindly  chorus. 
And  Argos  shall  be  glad,  and  every  friend 

Rejoice  before  us ! 
Gird  thee  with  manhood,  boy ;  though  hard  to  do. 
It  is  thy  father's  work :  to  him  be  true. 
And  when  she  cries,<  Son,  wiU  thou  kill  thy  Mother  ? 
Cry  Father,  Father  !  and  with  that  name  smother 
The  rising  oath.     As  Perseus,  when  he  slew 
The  stony  Driad,  was  stony-hearted,  do 

Thy  mission  stoutly ; 
For  him  below,  and  her  above,  pursue 

This  work  devoutly. 
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The  gods  bj  thee^  in  righteous  judgment^  show 

Their  grace  untender ; 
Thoi»  to  the  man  that  dealt  the  deatfifol  blow 

like  death  shalt  render.' 

An  exact  student  of  the  Greek  might  complain  that  com* 
mentary  is  too  much  mixed  up  here  witi^  strict  translation ;  bat 
thisy  though  undeniably  one  of  Mr.  Blackie's  sins,  is  yenial^  and 
even  laudable,  in  the  present  instance ;  where,  thou^  the  sense 
of  .^Ischylus  is  generally  plain,  hardly  a  single  sentence  appears 
to  have  come  down  to  us  as  he  wrote  it :  So  that  a  little  interpo- 
lation and  adaptation  are  almost  necessary  to  give  a  notion  of 
the  text  as  it  should  be  —  a  fair  stretch  of  the  translator's  privi- 
lege, since  the  mere  English  reader  could  have  no  interest  in  see- 
ing a  barren  fac-simile  of  the  text  Nor  will  we  stop  to  indicate 
either  the  points  where  we  differ  from  the  sense  given  to  the 
original,  or  the  one  or  two  expressions  which  strike  us  as  out  of 
taste.  Our  readers  will  have  remarked  that  the  passage  is  one 
requiring  vigour  of  handling  rather  than  delicaoy  of  touch  or 
ornamental  skill ;  and  consequently,  if  we  have  formed  a  ri^ht 
judgment  of  his  peculiar  merits  and  deficiencies,  well  adaptea  to 
Mr.  Blackie's  power.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  from  this 
that  he  is  not  capable  of  giving  effect  to  the  more  pathetic  parts 
of  his  author ;  on  the  contrary,  his  native  simplicity  has  enabled 
him,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  do  them  justice.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Persians^  which,  as  he  rightly  ob- 
serves in  his  preface  to  the  play,  however  ridiculous  it  may 
appear  to  the  taste  of  Bishop  Blomfield  and  other  modem  critics, 
most  have  been  wonderfully  effective  to  an  ancient  audience, 
the  exhibition  of  national  lamentation  being  brought  to  a  climax 
in  a  grand  antiphonal  chant.  We  more  readily  choose  the  pas- 
sage as  coming  from  one  of  the  less  known  dramas,  not  firom  the 
Prometheus,  nor  firom  any  member  of  the  great  Trilogy:  — 

*  JCerxes.  Weep,  and  while  the  salt  tears  flow,  Stbophs  6. 

To  the  palace  let  us  go ! 
Chorus.  We  weep,  and  while  the  salt  tears  flow, 

To  the  palace  with  thee  go. 
Xerxes.  Bang  the  peal  both  loud  and  shrill! 
Chorus.  An  ill  addition  is  ill  to  ilL 
Xerxes.   SweU  the  echo !  high  and  higher. 

Lift  the  wail  to  my  desire ! 
Chorus.  With  echoing  sorrow,  high  and  higher. 

We  lif^  the  wail  to  thy  desire. 
Xerxes.  Heavy  came  the  blow,  and  stunning  ; 
Chorus.  From  my  eyes  the  tears  are  running. 
Xerxes.  Lifl  thine  arms,  and  sing  them  low,  Ahtibtbofhi  6i 

Oaring  with  the  oara  of  woe ! 
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Chorus.  Our  anna  we  lift,  daik  woes  deploriiig. 

With  the  oars  of  sorrow  oaring. 
Xerxes.  Ring  the  peal  both  load  and  ahriU ! 
Chorus.  GridT  to  grief,  and  ill  to  ilL 
Xerxes.  With  shrill  melodj,  high  and  higher, 

Lift  the  wail  to  mj  desire ! 
Chorus.  With  thrilling  melodj,  high  and  higher 

We  lift  the  wail  to  thy  desire. 
Xerxes.  Mingle,  mingle  sigh  with  sigh ! 
Chorus.  Wail  for  waU,  and  cry  for  cry. 
Xerxes.  Beat  your  breasts ;  let  sorrow  surge, 

Like  a  Mysian  waller's  dirge ! 
Chorus.  Eren  as  a  dirge,  a  Mysian  dirge. 
Xerxes.  From  thy  chin  the  honour  tear. 

Pluck  thy  beard  of  snowy  hair. 
Chorus.  We  tear,  we  tear  the  snowy  hair. 
Xerxes.  Lift  again  the  thrilling  strain. 
Chorus.  Again,  again  ascends  the  strain. 
Xerxes.  From  thy  breast  the  white  robe  tear. 

Make  thy  wounded  bosom  bare ! 
Chorus.  The  purfled  linen  lo !  I  tear. 
Xerxes.  Piack  the  honour  from  thy  head, 

Weep  in  baldness  for  the  dead ! 
Chorus.  I  pluck  my  locks,  and  weep  the  dead. 
Xerxes.  Weep,  weep,  till  thine  eyes  be  dim ! 
Chorus,  With  streaming  woe  they  swim,  they  swim. 
Xerxes.  Ring  the  peal,  both  loud  and  shrill ! 
Chorus.  Grief  to  grief,  and  ill  to  ill ! 
Xerxes.  Go  to  the  pakce :  go  in  sadness ! 
Chorus.  I  tread  the  ground  here  not  with  gladness. 
Xerxes.  Let  sorrow  e^ho  through  the  city.  * 
Chorus.  From  street  to  street  the  wailing  ditty.  . 
Xerxes.  Sons  of  Susa,  with  delicate  feet, 

Gently,  gently  tread  the  street ! 
Chorus.  Gently  we  tread  the  grief-sown  soil. 
Xerxes.  The  ships,  the  ships  by  Ajax'  isle. 

The  triremes  worked  our  ruin  sheer. 
Chorus.  Go !  thy  convoy  be  a  tear  !* 

Before  we  quit  the  lyrical  part  of  the  work,  we  would  express 
our  regret  that  Mr.  Blackie  (save  in  the  opening  of  the  JPersians, 
which  no  will  himself  admit  to  be  an  exceptional  case)  has  not 
availed  himself  of  the  English  anapssstic  measure  as  a  natural 
equivalent  to  the  systems  of  anapaests  in  which  ^schylus,  more 
than  either  of  the  other  two  tragedians,  seems  to  delight  As 
we  hinted  above,  we  are  no  advocates  for  forcing  classical  metres 
upon  an  uncongenial  language;  but  where  such  a  metre  does 
exist  as  a  plant  of  indigenous  growth,  it  is  surely  well  to  take 
advantage  of  it.     Mr.  Blackie  n^ay  question  its  appropriateness^ 
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Temembering  the  numberless  instances  in  which  it  has  been  used 
for  lighter  strains,  or,  at  least,  for  pieces  of  mere  sentiment,  like 
the  Insh  Melodies.  But  we  think  one  such  example  as  Wolfe's 
lines  on  Sir  John  Moore  —  a  regular  set  of  anapssts  after  the 
Ghreek  model,  each  dimeter  being  followed  by  a  parasmiac,  as  in 
the  Aristophanic  parabasis  —  ought  to  prove  that  the  measure 
is  capable  of  moving  to  the  most  solemn  and  stately  music.  The 
trochees,  sometimes  rhymed,  more  frequently  unrhymed,  which 
Mr*  Blackie  adopts  instead,  do  not  seem  to  us  a  very  happy 
substitution;  while  their  composition  betrays  a  sort  of  inter* 
minable  facility,  which  renders  them  unfit  representatives  of 
such  splendid  pieces  of  measured  recitative  as  those  which  intro* 
duce  me  chorus  in  the  Suppliants  and  in  the  Agamemnon. 

In  the  dialogue  Mr.  Blackie,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  aban- 
doned the  *line-for-line'  prindple,  which  we  saw  a  few  pages 
back  to  be  so  desirable  in  itself,  yet  so  fatal  in  its  actual  work- 
ing. We  cannot  but  think  the  surrender  especially  unfortunate 
in  his  case ;  for  it  tends  to  foster  his  particular  failings, — that  of 
an  occasional  redundancy  of  style,  which  requires  to  be  bound  by 
the  strictest  restraints  of  form  and  metre,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
corporate explanatory  matter  into  the  text,  instead  of  reserving  it 
for  a  note.  This  last  propensity  is,  indeed,  one  which,  if  very 
sparingly  used,  may  tleserve  the  name  of  a  virtue,  as  it  may 
h^>pen  that  the  peculiar  stringency  of  the  Greek  actually  requires 
a  little  relaxation  to  make  it  endurable  in  English.  The  mere 
position  of  the  words  in  a  Greek  sentence  may  convey  an  efiSect 
which  our  own  laufiniage,  even  if  it  could  always  tolerate  similar 
collocations,  can  oily  transmit  adequately  by  breaking  up  the 
arrangement,  and  putting  the  more  emphatic  words  into  a  sepa- 
rate clause.  Besides,  there  is  a  wonderful  power  of  expressive 
reticence  in  the  Greek  particles,  which  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  attiun  in  literal  translation,  so  that  the  reticence  must  be  in- 
fringed, in  order  to  preserve  the  expressiveness.  But  this,  when 
it  is  done,  should  be  done  very  slightly,  not  as  though  a  licence 
were  thereby  given  to  expatiate  freely,  and  bring  out  the  whole 
of  the  latent  meaning  without  any  chance  of  mistake.  Much 
may  oflen  be  done  merely  by  the  judicious  modulation  of  a 
passage,  the  stress  being  made  to  fall  on  the  emphatic  words, 
and  the  remainder  being  left  to  the  discrimination  of  a  practised 
reader,  who  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Greek  was 
written  expressly  for  acting.  Mr.  Blackie  is  less  cautious, 
allowing  himself  not  uncommonly  to  introduce  whole  sentences, 
in  order  to  put  the  supposed  force  of  the  passage  in  the  clearest 
ligjit.  In  this  there  is  the  further  disadvantage,  that  the  force 
of  the  passage  may  possibly  be  misapprehended,  in  which  case 
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the  addition  becomes  eomeihing  worse'  than  useless.  It  may  be 
right  for  the  Herald  in  the  ^amemnon  to  open  his  self-con- 
gratulatory speech  {ei  yap  m-hrpcucrcu  k.tX,),  ^  Die  now^  an  thou 
^  wilt^  for  joy  I'  or  for  Clytemnaestra,  announcing  her  husband's 
murder,  to  b^in  with  a  more  marked  reference  to  her  previous 
speeches  than  appears  on  the  face  of  the  Gkeek  (ttoKK&p  irdpoiBi 
K(upia}9  sipfffjJvtov),  *I  spoke  to  you  before;'  but  to  make  the 
Chorus  in  their  altercation  with^gisthus,  instead  of  burstmg  out 
with  the  question,  rl  Stf  rov  avipa  tovS  amh  '^^vyris  koktjs  Ovk  avros 
^ifdpi^sf,  first  entreat  to  be  heard, — '  Hear  me  yet  once !'  appears 
to  us  a  singularly  unfortunate  use  of  a  questionable  privilege* 
Akin  to  this  is  a  fancy,  entertuned  by  some  translators  (we 
remember  particularly  Mr.  Hay  ward  in  the  preface  to  hb  Faust^ 
that  where  there  are  two  possible  meanings  to  a  passage  it  is 
the  perfection  of  success  to  shadow  out  both.  Mr.  Blackie  in 
one  instance  seems  inclined  to  extend  this  rule  even  to  the  case 
of  two  possible  readings — an  application  whidi,  though  perfectly 
legitimate,  ought,  we  should  think,  to  prove  at  once  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  practice  contended  for.  Where  the  same  word 
was  clearly  intended  by  the  poet  to  have  more  than  one  mean- 
ing (as  in  the  instance  quoted  above  from  the  Agamemnon)^  it  is 
of  course  right  that  the  translator,  if  possible,  should  compass 
both.  Again,  where  two  meanings  are  ))ossible,  though  only 
one  can  l^  true,  there  can  be  no  harm  if  the  translator's  inge- 
nuity should  come  to  the  help  of  his  judgment,  and  relieve  mm 
fix>m  the  responsibility  of  making  a  choice  by  presenting  him 
with  a  word,  or  set  of  words,  which  may  equally  stand  for  either. 
But,  fmling  this,  it  is  not  only  not  laudirole,  but  most  im- 
justifiable,  to  give  two  renderings,  where  one,  if  true,  does  not 
at  once  exclude  the  other,  but  remains  amicably  side  by  side 
with  it.  The  laws  of  translation  do  not  allow  what  in  sporting 
phrase  is  called  hedging;  the  venture  made  must  be  a  bond  JOe 
one,  or  at  least  one  which  does  not  buy  off  failure  by  sacrificing 
the  possibility  of  complete  success.  We  are  detaining  ourselves, 
however,  from  our  last  quotation,  which  shall  be  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Blackie's  power  in  managing  the  dialogue.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  departing  from  strict  conformity  to  the  Greek  he  has 
nevertheless  preserved  in  no  inconsideraDle  degree  the  tone  and 
temper  of  his  original.  The  passage  is  that  fine  one  where 
Orestes  is  about  to  murder  his  mother:  — 

'  ClgtemneetrcL  I  nursed  thy  childhood,  and  in  peace  would  die. 
Orestes.  Spare  thee  to  live  with  me — my  father^s  murderer? 

Clytemnestra,  Not  I ;  aay  rather  Fate  ordained  his  death. 
Orestes.  The  self-same  Fate  ordains  thee  now  to  die. 
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Cfyiemnestra^  Mj  curse  beware,  the  mother's  curse  that  bore  thee* 
Orestes.  That  cast  me  homeless  from  my  father's  house. 

Clytemnestra.  Kaj,  to  a  friendlj  house  I  lent  thee,  boj. 
Orestes.  Being  free-bom,  I  like  a  slave  was  sold. 

Clytemnestra.  I  trafficked  not  with  thee.     I  gat  no  gold. 
Orestes,  Worse — worse  than  gold:  a  thing  too  foul  to  name ! 

Clytemnestra.  Name  aU  mj  faults ;  but  had  thy  father  none  ? 
Orestes,  Thou  art  a  woman  sitting  in  thy  chamber. 

Judge  not  the  man  that  goes  abroad  and  labours. 
Clytemnestra.  Hard  was  my  lot,  my  child ;  alone,  uncherished. 
Orestes.  Alone  by  the  fire,  while  for  thy  gentle  ease 

Thy  husband  toiled. 
Clytemnestra.  Thou  wilt  not  kill  me,  son  ? 

Orestes.  I  kill  thee  not.     Thyself  dost  kill  thyself. 

Clytemnestra.  Beware  thy  mother's  anger-whetted  hounds  — 
Orestes.  My  father's  hounds  have  hunted  me  to  thee. 

Clytemnestra.  The  stone  that  sepulchres  the  dead  art  thou, 

And  I  the  tear  on't. 
Orestes.  Cease !  I  voyaged  here 

With  a  fair  breeze :  my  father's  murder  brought  me. 
Clytemnestra.  Ah  me !  I  nursed  a  serpent  on  my  breast. 
Orestes.  Thou  hadst  a  prophet  in  thy  dream  last  night ; 

And  since  thou  kiU'dst  the  man  thou  should'st  have 
spared. 

The  man,  that  now  should  spare  thee,  can  but  kilL' 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  our  object  has  been  to  introduce 
Mr.  Blaokie's  volumes  to  our  readers,  by  ^ving  adequate. speci* 
mens  of  the  merits  which  will  be  found  in  them  on  an  independent 
perusal  The  faults  of  the  work  we  have,  sought  to  in^cate  in 
a  manner  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  the  auUior  himself^  and 
to  those  who,  haying  examined  his  labours  carefully,  are  not 
likely  to  derive  a  false  impression  from  the  strictures  of  a 
reviewer.  To  mention  thus  generally  the  defects  which  occurred 
to  us  was  due  not  only  to  the  public  but  to  Mr.  Blackie>  who^ 
having  allowed  them  to  remain,  must  be  presumed  to  be  uncon^ 
scions  of  them ;  and^  should  he  coincide  with  our  judgment,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  will  of  course  be  glad  to  remove  £em  in  a 
future  edition.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
work  was  one  which  in  its  veij  conception  involved  an  unusual 
liability  to  error,  not  merely  n*om  the  causes  specified  before, 
themselves  amply  sufficient  to  extenuate  considerable  lapses  in 
execution,  but  from  the  extent  of  its  scope  as  a  -complete  English 
translation  of  ^schylus — a  thing  which  but  one  or  two  wnters 
have  had  the  courage  to  undertake.  A  man  who  gurds  himself 
to  80  arduous  a  task  is  no  more  to  be  compared  with  a  transbtor 
of  a  single  play,  than  the  latter  is  to  be  measured  against  the 
holiday  per^rmer,  who  in  a  haj^y  mcxnent  hits  off  a  solitary 
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chorus.  If  Mr.  Blackie  is  occasionally  surpassed  by  others  in 
the  Agamemnon  or  the  Prometheus^  he  may  justly  reply  that  he 
has  done  what  they  have  not  even  attempted — he  has  produced 
a  readable  and  spirited  version  of  the  Suppliants.  It  is,  in  fact, 
not  against  Symmons  or  Chapman  that  he  ought  to  be  weighed, 
but  against  I^otter;  and  how  much  nearer  he  comes  to  his 
author  than  Potter,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  show.  If  he 
should  not  enjoy  all  the  reputation  which  Potter  has  enjoyed  in 
his  day — if  he  should  not  be  republished  in  Family  Classical 
Libraries,  or  stored  up  with  Flaxman's  Outlines  in  Popular 
English  Specimens — the  fault  is  not  his  own,  but  belongs  to 
the  change  of  circumstances.  And  even  though  the  change  of 
circumstances  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  unfavourable  to  the 
popularity  of  a  translator  on  the  former  scale,  yet  is  his  occupa- 
tion only  reduced,  it  will  never  be  entii'ely  gone.  He  stands  on 
the  same  ground  as  the  poet  himself,  giving  expression  to  what 
others  feel  but  cannot  utter.  The  most  ardent  classical  student, 
if  he  appreciate  the  poetry  of  his  author,  will  represent  it  to 
himself  through  some  English  medium,  for  English  it  must  be 
in  order  to  be  his  person^  thought  and  feeling ;  and  to  make 
this  medium  visible  and  palpable,  —  to  digest  the  glorious  chiios 
of  images  and  musical  sounds  into  a  new  and  living  creation,  — 
is  an  endeavour  which,  though  it  can  be  never  more  than  par- 
tially successful,  must  be  always  gratefully  received. 

The  love  of  Greek  has  been  supposed  to  have  died  out  in 
Scotland.  The  reproach  is,  we  hope,  exaggerated.  If  not. 
Professor  Blackie  and  Colonel  Mure  must  be  great  exceptions. 


Abt,  VL  —  1.  Das  Gothefeier  zu  Berlin  im  Jahre  1849.     Ber* 
lin:  1849. 

2.  Goethe  in  Berlin.     Erinnerungs^Bldtter  zur  Feier  seines  hun^* 
dertjahrigen  Gebvrtsfestes.     Berlin:  1849. 

3.  Zu  Goethe^s  Jubelfeier.     Studien  zu  Goethe^s  Werkeru     Von 
Heinrich  DttNZER.     Elbcrfcld :  1849. 

4.  Goethe's  Briefs  an  Frau  von   Stein.      2  vols.      Weimar: 
1848. 

rf^N  August  28.  1849,  and  the  following  days,  Grermany  cele- 
^^  brat^  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  her  great- 
est writer.  All  the  literary  capitals  of  that  land  of  literature 
vied  with  each  other  in  inventing  ceremonial  observances  for 
the  national  jubilee.  In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  musical 
tendencies  of  the  people,  operatic  representations  formed  the  lead- 
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iog  features  of  the  several  festivals*    The  dramatic  chefs  d*ceuvre 
of  the  poet  were  produced  with  every  accompaniment  which 
modern  skill  in  music  and  decoration  could  supply ;  his  lyrics, — 
solemn,  festive,  and  satirical, — were  performed  in  the  most  bril- 
liant manner  by  mixed  chorusses  of  professionals  and  amateurs: 
Schumann,  Mendelsohn  Bartholdy,  and  the  other  living  or  recent 
composers  of  Germany,  furnished  their  sweetest  strains  for  the 
great   occasion.     All  the  literaiy  and  philosophical  celebrities 
of  the  day  contributed  their  quota  of  odes,  speeches,  and  senti- 
ments*     The  veteran  Alexander  von  Humboldt  officiated  as 
Coryphseus  at  Berlin,  and  led  the  way  in  an  address  full  of  his 
own  brilliant  generalisations,  of  which  the  most  characteristio 
specimen  that  we  can  find  is  a  comparison  of  the  lives  of  men  of 
genius  to  ^  the  appearance  of  those  everlasting  lights  of  celestial 
'  space  of  which  the  greater  orbs  are  sometimes  dispersed  like 

*  sporadic  existences  in  the  measureless  ocean,  sometimes  united 

*  in  brilliant  groups.'  Nor  were  the  proper  attractions  wanting 
for  the  inferior  orders  of  the  cultivated  world.  There  were 
triumphal  arches,  fountains,  scenic  decorations,  transparencies  of 
Gothe  surrounded  by  every  attribute  of  allegory, — Gothe  as 

*  Dichterkind '  on  a  griffin,  Gothe  as  '  Dichteijungling '  on  a 
Pegasus, — dinners,  polkas,  illuminations,  and  fireworks. 

Yet  it  seems  that  the  celebration,  everywhere  alike,  was 
regarded  as  a  fiulure.    No  corresponding  inspiration  was  kindled 
in   the   audiences  by  the  laborious  enthusiasm  of  the  stage- 
managers.     They  listened,  dull,  spiritless,  and  uninterested ;  or, 
at  best,  they  applauded  the  music,  and  gazed  on  the  show,  as 
they  might  on  any  other  occasion ;  but  without  any  notice  of 
the  peculiar  significance  of  the  day.      The  Fates  themselves 
appeared  to  take  a  pleasure  in  mocking  the  solemnity.     It  was 
marred  everywhere  by  cross  accidents.     At  Berlin  the  con- 
tractor for  the  banquet  miscalculated  the  number  of  hb  guests, 
and  the  assembled  votaries  had  to  endure  four  mortal  hours  of 
a  dinner  which  was  little  better  than  nominal,  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  speeches  not  being  duly  enlivened  by  courses  of  more 
substantial  diet     At  Weimar,   so  long  the  poet's  residence, 
his  own  family  refused  to  take  any  part  in   the  business; 
owing,  it  was  said,  to  some  quarrel  with  the  municipality  about 
the  property  in  his  relics.     At  Frankfort,  his  birthplace,  the 
buigners  were  insolvent,  and  out  of  humour;   the  populace 
savage  and  sore  from  the  recent  chastisement  of  their  neighbour 
radiotls  of  Baden  by  the  Prussian  bayonets.     They  voted  the 
whole  affikir  a  piece  of  aristocratic  impertinence ;  and  when  the 
managers  got  up  a  nocturnal  serenade  in  front  of  the  old  house 
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of  the  Grothes,  the  mob  interrupted  it,  and  put  the  performers 
to  flight  with  a  chorus  of '  Katzenmusik.' 

No  doubt  the  period  at  which  the  jubilee  fell  was  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  Men's  minds^  reeking  with  political  excitement, 
were  little  disposed  to  take  interest  in  the  payment  of  a  some* 
what  pedantic  homage  to  mere  literary  greatness.  The  failure 
of  so  many  cherished  schemes  of  German  freedom  and  union 
bad  engendered  among  the  more  enthusiastic  a  spirit  of  fierce 
disappointment,  which  was  ready  enough  to  vent  itself  in  bitter- 
ness against  the  memory  of  the  idols  of  the  last  generation* 
The  attacks  of  Borne  and  his  school  had,  moreover,  indisposed 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  younger  class  towards  Gothe. 
The  cherished  author  of  the  higher  cultivated  circles  had  been 
represented  —  with  very  little  reason  —  as  opposed  to  the  poli- 
tical rights  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  —  with  a  good  deal  more 
•^—  as  having  laboured  to  repress  that  spirit  of  hopeful  activity 
out  of  which  alone  political  reforms  could  arise.  His  reputa- 
tion, in  short,  had  become  a  kind  of  battle-field  between  demo- 
crats and  conservatives ;  and  the  former,  although  for  the  mo- 
ment the  defeated  party,  were  as  yet  the  loudest  But,  beyond 
all  these  temporary  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  commemora- 
tion, it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  sense  of  unreality,  a  blank  dis- 
satisfaction, weighed  on  minds  capable  of  calmer  and  more 
elevated  judgment.  The  worship  which  was  once  paid,  sin-f 
cerely  if  blindly,  to  the  living  man,  had  become,  they  felt,  mere 
conventional  idolatry  of  the  dead.  Gothe  was  no  longer  what 
he  had  been,  nor  was  his  Germany  the  same.  It  was  not  the 
lame  of  the  '  Artist '  which  was  in  question:  that  was  established. 
In  that  character,  ^  nothing  could  touch  him  farther ;'  the  Book 
of  Fate  had  closed  on  the  page  which  recorded  his  name.  But 
Gothe  had  been  much  more  than  this  to  Germany.     For  many 

J  ears  he  had  been  regarded  as  the  first  practical  philosopher  of 
is  day  —  the  Liberator  of  the  age  from  prejuAce  and  bar- 
barism;— the  great  Teacher,  from  whom  men  .were  to  learn 
how  to  direct  their  energies  aright,  how  to  achieve  that  perfect 
balance  or  harmony  of  the  faculties  and  passions  in  which  he 
placed  the  supreme  good  of  his  system.  It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  he  had  been  reverenced  with  an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  in 
modem  days,  and  which  nothing  but  its  honesty  preserved  from 
absolute  ridicule.  Each  of  his  greater  works  had  been  overiaid 
with  multiplied  gloss  and  commentary,  in  which  critics  vied 
with  each  other  m  extracting  from  their  subject  the  neatest 
amount  of  recondite  learning.  Every  trivial  saying  which  he 
chose,  after  his  half-solemn  half-mystifying  fashion,  to  propound 
as  oracular,  had  been  treasured  and  expanded  as  a  relic  of  in- 
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spiratioiL  Where  was  all  thb  glory  now?  Where  was  the 
-vaunted  ^  world-philosophy '  of  the  accomplished  Epicurean  ? 
Had  it  not  become  as  vain  and  wearisome  as  the  systems  of 
those  former  schools  which  it  had  been  held  to  supers^e  ?  Was 
not  there  a  painful  suspicion  that  much  of  the  weakness  and 
degeneracy  of  the  higher  classes  —  much  of  their  impotence  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  those  false  principles  and  exaggerated  senti- 
ments in  which  they  had  Ions  ceased  to  share  —  was  owing  to 
the  enervatiuff  influence  of  doctrines  once  admired  as  PTnltii^g 
man  to  the  ethereal  serenity  of  angelic  natures  ? 

All  these  were  unsettled  questions  at  best  The  world  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  point  in  its  progress  from  which  it  might 
survey  with  judicial  clearness  the  character  of  the  mighty  de* 
ceased ;  and  his  spirit,  evoked  untimely  from  its  recent  grave 
for  this  solenmity^  was  viewed  by  numbers  as  a  spectre  of  ques- 
tionable shape — a  crowned  phantom,  the  legitimacy  of  whose 
title  was  still  under  just  debate. 

The  time  has  assuredly  not  arrived  for  a  fiill  appreciation  of 
Gothe*  The  peculiar  spirit  of  that  age  in  which  his  mind  was 
formed  as  yet  clings  too  much  to  our  seneration,  to  render  us 
truly  competent  and  impartial  judges.  But  the  time  hoa  arrived, 
we  think,  when  it  behoves  us  to  question  ourselves  as  to  the 
results  of  that  long  and  brilliant  career  on  modem  society.  It 
is  time  to  examine  what  Gothe  has  done  for  us,  what  is  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  train  of  thought  which  he  has  left 
behind  him,  what  school  he  has  founded,  what  is  the  general 
bearing  of  his  philosophy  on  those  which  preceded  it  and  on  those 
which  are  yet  to  come.  These,  no  doubt,  may  seem  questions 
of  more  immediate  importance  in  Germany,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent generally,  than  for  our  solitary  and  self-sufficmg  society. 
But  the  contagion  of  a  genius  so  searching  as  his,  is  to  be  kept 
out  by  no  quarantine  of  English  prejudices  and  indifference. 
The  subject  is  not  disposed  of  by  the  mere  statement  that 
English  people  read  little  of  Gothe ;  if,  indeed,  the  fisict  be  so* 
They  read  him  at  second  or  third  hand;  they  meet  with  some 
portion  of  his  spirit  alike  in  the  abstruser  speculations  of  modem 
religion  and  ethical  philosophy,  and  in  the  common  literature  of 
the  day.  No  one  can  well  over-estimate  the  influence  which  a 
single  mind,  possessed  of  great  original  powers,  and  turning  them 
in  a  popular  direction,  exercises  in  our  day  of  rapid  interchange 
of  thought ;  or  the  speed  with  which  that  influence  is  conveyed, 
by  a  thousand  ramifying  channels,  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
educated  community. 

And  this  must  be  the  apology  for  foreigners,  like  ourselves, 
when  we  venture  to  pass  criticisms  on  great  names  like  his. 
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apparently  so  far  removed  from  our  judgments  by  peculiarities 
of  language  and  habits  of  thought.  It  is  an  apology^  which  con- 
veys at  the  same  time  a  far  higher  compliment  than  any  which 
literary  flattery  could  devise.  When  we  are  told  that  we  can- 
not understand  Gothe^  our  answer  is^  that  he  has  made  himself 
understood.  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  his  writings 
have  forced  their  way  into  our  own  literature^  and  be  is  as  mudi 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  present  educated  generation  of  English- 
men as  our  own  Gibbon,  or  Johnson,  or  Wordsworth.  We  are 
not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  examine  and  to  judge  of  him, 
and  to  say  for  ourselves,  with  whatever  consciousness  of  uncer- 
tainty in  our  judgments,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
power  which  is  at  work  among  us,  and  how  far  its  operation  is 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

And  a  similar  apology  is  perhaps  due  to  our  readers,  i(X  call- 
ing their  attention  from  topics  of  more  immediate  interest  to 
some  which  may  appear  a  little  trite  and  inappropriate  to  the 
time.  This  journal  has  on  various  occasions,  and  when  the  sub- 
jects were  more  recent,  taken  part  in  critical  controversies  about 
Gothe's  literary  fame,  and  has  sometimes  incurred  thereby  the 
indignant  animadversions  of  those  who  claimed  for  the  object  of 
their  admiration  the  somewhat  inconsistent  honours,  as  they 
always  appeared  to  us,  of  being  at  once  the  universal  genius 
whom  all  the  world  was  bound  to  worship,  and  the  peculiar 
genius  whom  few  could  understand  besides  themselves.  But 
we  have  no  wish  to  go  again  over  that  beaten  ground.  It  is 
less  with  Gothe  as  the  mere  author  than  as  the  moral  philosopher 
that  we  are  now  concerned.  For  that  Gothe's  writings  do  involve 
a  peculiar  view  of  life,  its  duties,  and  its  objects, — that  he  haa 
Aimished  mankind,  not  only  with  new  subjects  of  thought,  but 
with  new  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling, — is  declared  at  once  by 
his  multitudinous  admirers,  and  by  the  determined  band  of  op- 
ponents who  in  later  years  have  been  raised  up  against  him  in 
his  own  country.  And  we  must  still  farther  trespass  on  our 
reader's  indulgence  for  somewhat  antiquated  criticism,  if,  in 
order  to  estimate  still  more  fully  the  position  from  which  he 
started,  the  ground  which  he  traversed,  and  the  direction  which 
he  has  given  to  those  who  are  to  continue  the  race,  we  go  still 
farther  back,  and  concern  ourselves  awhile  with  celebrities  still 
more  out  of  date.  For  as  three  great  names — Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Gothe — represent,  in  succesrion,  the  different  phases 
of  the  sodal  philosophy  of  an  entire  century,  so  the  three  owners 
of  the  names  are  connected,  not  solely  by  the  law  of  literary  de- 
pendence, but  by  those  of  re-action  and  contrast.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  any  d^ee  to  understand  the  functions  exercised  by 
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Gothe  in  the  European  Commonwealth,  without  taking  into 
view  those  performed  by  his  predecessors ;  not  merely  because 
his  mind  was  of  course  in  great  measure  formed  by  theirs,  but 
also  because  hb  philosophy  is  just  what  was  looked  for  by  a 
generation  which,  like  his,  had  been  taught  by  Voltaire  and 
Bousseau,  and  had  become  dissatisfied  with  its  teachers — partly 
a  complement  of  their  doctrines,  partly  a  protest  against  them. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  go  higher  than  to  Voltaire  in 
tracing,  for  popular  purposes,  the  parentage  of  modem  con- 
tinental philosophy.  For  his  most  extraordinary  gift  was  that 
of  assimilating,  combining,  and  reproducing  the  thoughts  of 
others ;  so  that,  with  little  originality  of  his  own,  he  was  able  to 
pass  off  his  second-hand  inspiration  as  genuine.  Clear,  subtle, 
daring,  with  every  quality  but  depth,  he  obtained  all  that  sway 
over  the  public  mind  which  is  seldom  acquired  by  the  real  origi- 
nator of  thought  —  too  conscious,  in  general,  of  the  inadequacy 
of  his  own  views  to  be  able  to  impose  them  with  the  tone  of  a 
sovereign.  Few  indeed  looked  through  Voltaire,  at  Bayle  and 
Pascal,  who  stood  behind  him.  He  seemed  to  France,  and 
Europe  in  general,  to  occupy  the  extremity  of  the  visible  horizon 
—  the  father  of  authorship  —  the  oracle  alike  of  politics,  philo- 
sophy, and  literature  —  the  living  *We'  of  journalism,  before 
journalism  had  acquired  its  present  substantial  existence.  He 
deserves,  therefore,  to  rank  as  the  first  of  the  great  priests 
of  the  modem  creed  of  Negation.  There  were  poets  oefore 
Homer,  and  sceptics  before  Voltaire ;  and  it  may  be  a  profitable 
as  well  as  curious  research  to  inquire  after  both :  but  for  us, 
whose  object  is  only  to  trace  in  some  degree  the  course  of 
popular  thought  and  writing  in  later  days,  Voltaire  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things. 

To  many,  indeed,  the  examination  of  peculiarities  in  his  cha- 
racter seems  superfluous.  Voltaire  was  an  infidel  and  an  arch- 
teacher  of  infidelity;  and  as  such  to  be  cast  aside  with  one 
general  mark  of  reprobation.  We  would  willingly  remain  at 
peace  with  critics  such  as  these,  for  we  respect  their  feelings, 
nay,  sympathise  with  them,  far  too  sincerely  to  condemn  or 
6neer  at  them :  we  travel  by  a  more  arduous  and  doubtful  road 
than  they ;  but  it  is  to  meet  at  the  same  point,  if  possible,  at 
last.  But  we  would,  nevertheless,  ask  those  who  imagine  that 
the  mere  fact  of  his  infidelity  dispenses  with  all  serious  inquiry 
into  his  tenets  and  motives,  by  implying  utter  perversity  and 
worthlessness  of  judgment,  what  else  they  would  have  had  him 
but  an  infidel?  He  was  endowed  with  a  clear  spirit  and  a 
penetrating  genius:  he  could  not  have  remained  amone  the 
nameless  mimons  who  live  and  die  in  nominal  belief.     Was  he 
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to  be  a  zealous  Romanist  of  his  own  time  and  country  ?  Was 
he  to  acquiesce  in  the  religion  a  la  Maintenon  which  was  in 
£Eishion  in  his  yoimg  years,  that  lowest  and  worst  of  hypocrisies,  — 
when  coarse,  deliberate  vice,  unexcused  by  passion,  was  not 
only  varnished  over  by  outward  decency,  but  actually  in- 
truded among  religious  observances,  with  the  respectful  acqui- 
escence, at  least,  of  the  prelates  and  saints  of  an  age  winch 
the  Due  de  Noidlles,  a  Christian  writer,  is  not  ashamed  to  indi- 
cate, in  his  recent  ^  Life  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,'  as  a  modd 
for  ours  ?  Would  they  have  had  him  reverence  Christianity 
under  the  cardinal's  hat  of  Dubois,  or  Alberoni,  or  Fleury  ?  or 
in  the  wretched  series  of  low  intrigues,  craven  tempers,  and  ob* 
scure  ambitions,  which  characterised  the  last  years  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesuits  before  their  dissolution  ?  Was  he  to  join  one 
half  of  the  sincere  believers  of  Paris  in  persecuting  tiie  other 
half,  in  the  affidr  of  the  Jansenists?  or  was  he  to  side  with  the 
martyrs  in  their  one-sided  orthodoxy,  mingled  as  it  was  with 
credulityof  the  most  contemptible  order  ?  All  this  was  impos- 
sible* There  was,  no  doubt,  an  alternative.  There  was  then,  in 
Komanist  France,  as  there  has  been,  and  ever  is,  in  Christian 
countries  of  whatever  persuasion,  the  small  company  of  God's 
chosen  servants  —  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given  to  extract  truth 
even  from  the  midst  of  bewildering  errors  —  of  those  who  are 
rarely  known  to  the  world,  and  can  but  seldom  even  know  and 
recognise  each  other  in  it.  But  to  say  of  any  one  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  this  invisible  Church  is  scarcely  a  reproach ; 
and  between  this  and  unbelief  there  was  no  resting-place  for  a 
mind  like  Voltaire's,  and  in  his  day. 

The  open  and  literal  character  of  his  unbelief,  wherein  he 
differs  from  all  other  really  great  men,  was  a  consequence  of  a 
certain  necessity  both  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  He 
could  never  utter  half  his  thought.  If  he  could  have  done  so, 
he  might  have  avoided  his  thirty  years  of  exile,  or  have  spent 
them  under  the  shadow  of  royalty  at  Berlin.  And  his  thought 
went  always  directly  to  its  point.  When  once  the  apparent  logical 
truth  was  reached,  he  had  no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  error 
from  too  wide  generalisation  in  the  premises,  and  entertained 
the  greatest  contempt  for  all  who  suggested  it  It  was  utterly 
impossible  that  he  should  frame  for  himself  any  of  those  more  or 
less  hazy  atmospheres  of  mixed  sentiment  and  reasoning — mixed 
faith  and  incr^ulity  —  in  which  so  many  minds  of  a  different, 
perhaps  a  superior  order,  have  been  and  are  involved.  In 
attacking  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
he  was  dealing  direct  blows  at  the  foundation  of  all  revealed 
religion.     His  reasoning  <m  the  one  side  was  as  concise  as  the 
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popular  reasoning  of  that  day,  and  of  ours,  on  the  other.  There 
18  a  revelation  from  God,  says  the  common  syllogism :  therefore 
every  word  of  the  Bible  is  true  in  its  literal  sense.  Much  of  the 
Bible  is  demonstrably  false  in  its  literal  sense,  says  Voltaire, 
therefore  there  is  no  revealed  religion.  His  judgment  needed 
no  further  proof  than  this :  his  conscience  never  awakened  to 
Hbe  void  which  so  many  feel  whose  judgment  has  been  led  astray* 
He  had  no  shrinking  whatever  from  the  abyss  of  negation,  which 
opens  on  most  men  when  revealed  truth  is  discarded.  It  was 
filled  up  to  his  perfect  satisfaction  by  natural  religion.  There 
was  no  doubt,  no  mystery,  about  his  God  of  Nature.  A  few 
trivial  deductions  from  design  and  contrivance  —  a  few  pro- 
babilities turned  into  axioms  — were  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
him.  It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  Heine  says  of  his  of&pring, 
the  ^  Genevese  School ; '  *  They  made  of  the  Deity  an  able  artist, 

*  who  has  constructed  the  world  much  as  their  fathers  manu- 
^  factured  watches.'  The  being  of  Gt)d  was  in  his  view,  if  not 
quite  as  strictly  demonstrated  as  the  falsehood  of  the  Bible,  at  least 
firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  convenience ;  'and  an  Atheist 
was  quite  as  absurd  a  person  as  a  priest  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  occasional  fits  of  complaisance  towards  thorough-going 
firiends  who  outstripped  him  in  their  unbelief,  his  own  judgment 
always  repudiated  Atheism.  He  also  dreaded  it.  *  If,'  sud 
he  in  1765,  in  one  of  those  moments  of  almost  prophetic  cfatr- 
voyance  which  distinguished  him,  *  the  world  were  ever  to  be 
>  governed  by  Atheists,  we  might  as  well  be  under  the  empire  of 

*  those  infernal  beings  who  are  represented  to  us  as  savagely 
'  tormenting  their  victims.' 

But  Voltaire  is  commonly  called  an  immoral  as  well  as  an 
irreligious  writer ;  and  the  saying  is  true  of  course,  but  not  true 
in  the  sense,  or  to  the  extent,  usuallv  intended.  Immoral  he 
was,  as  a  writer,  as  fur  as  an  imagination  as.lively  as  it  was  de- 
praved, great  regardlessfiess  of  truth,  much  jealousy  and  much 
arrogance,  and  these  all  obtruded  on  the  world  with  an  utter 
absence  of  sfilf-restraint,  could  make  him.  But  immoral  in  the 
aense  of  an  impugner  of  the  laws  of  morality  he  was  not; 
herein,  again,  differing  from  the  great  men  who  followed  him. 
He  never  attacked  uioee  laws  directly:  never  indfa*^ly  on 
purpose,  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  his  reckless 
ridicule.  On  the  contrary,  he  upheld  them,  even  ostenta- 
tiously, as  the  foundations  of  his  system ;  whidi  had  only  the 
defect,  quite  imperceptible  to  his  eyes,  of  containing  nothing  on 
which  the  foundations  themselves  misht  rest  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  the  excessive  inconvenience  of  a  worid  without 
morality  was  demonstraUe.     *  The  Supreme  Intelligence  which 
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*  has  formed  ns  willed  that  there  should  be  justice  on  the  earth, 

*  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  live  on  it  a  certain  number 
^  of  years.*  *  La  morale  vient  de  Dieu,  corame  la  lumiere/ 
Thou  shalt  not  do  murder,  like  the  Dominicans ;  nor  be  ambi- 
tious, like  the  Jesuits ;  nor  licentious,  like  the  Capuchins :  such 
were  his  daily  edicts.  Why  not  ?  Because  the  Grod  of  Nature 
has  willed  it:  and  I,  Voltaire,  am  his  prophet:  and  if  you 
preach  aught  to  the  contrary,  you  are  a  Lam^trie,  a  *  Velche,* 
a  barbarian. 

The  same  hard  clearness  in  his  outlines  of  thought  equally 
distinguishes  Voltaire  in  other  points,  in  which  he  comes  closely 
within  range  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  readers.  His 
very  egotism  is  of  this  description.  It  is  as  superficial  as  his 
ethics  and  his  religion.  Egotism,  which  is  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion of  other  leading  writers  with  whom  he  is  commonly  com- 
pared and  contrasted,  in  him  only  provokes  our  propensity  to 
ridicule.  He  is  no  self-anatomiser.  He  never  dreams  of  bring- 
ing before  you  the  man  Voltaire,  with  his  intimate  thoughts 
and  sympathies.  He  introduces  you  to  Voltaire  the  historian, 
the  trag^ian,  the  literary  oracle  of  his  age.  He  drapes  himself, 
and  poses  before  you  in  every  variety  of  attitude :  but  you 
never  for  a  moment  imagine  yourself  Voltaire,  or  entei:  with 
him  into  that  deep  communion  of  spirit  which  turns  books  into 
living  men.  His  whole  life  was  representation,  and  he  never 
seems  to  have  conceived  life  under  any  other  aspect.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why,  unlike  almost  all  other  great  men,  he  is  per- 
haps less  himself  in  his  familiar  correspondence  than  anywhere 
else.  Nothing  makes  the  reader  less  intimate  with  Voltaire 
than  his  letters.  They  have  spirit  enough,  but  no  body.  They 
disclose  nothing,  because  their  author  had  no  secrets,  and  put 
his  soul,  such  as  it  was,  quite  as  much  into  his  Philosophical 
Dictionary,  or  his  fugitive  criticisms,  as  into  his  closest  cor- 
respondence. It  was  an  odd  compliment  paid  by  an  Austrian 
empress  to  Voltaire's  familiar  verse?,  that,  addressed  as  they 
often  are  to  the  highest  correspondents,  and  playing  with  the 
most  delicate  subjects,  she  never  detected  an  expression  in  them 
contrary  to  etiquette. 

Such  was  Voltaire  in  some  of  his  most  salient  features ;  and 
being  such,  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise  with  some  that  his 
influence  should  have  been,  not  only  so  extensive  in  his  own 
day,  but  so  permanent  with  later  generations.  Qualities  of 
style,  and  the  other  faculties  of  the  *  artist,'  will  not  account  for 
this.  His  wit,  unrivalled  as  it  is,  might  maintain  his  popu- 
larity, but  could  not  perpetuate  his  empire.  The  unequalled 
conversational  beauty  of  his  style,  by  which  the  reader  is  carried. 
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as  in  a  pleasant  journey  on  an  easy  road,  over,  or  past,  aU  the 
difficulties  at  which  deeper  reasoning  would  stumble,  is  also  a 
quality  rather  to  excite  pleasure  than  to  ensure  admiration* 
Nor  has  the  good  which  Voltwe  really  worked  in  his '  own 
time  much  to  do  with  his  present  position.  As  a  destroyer  of 
past  abuses  he  may  be  entitled  to  gratitude;  but  so  are  the 
impugners  of  witchcraft,  and  other  respected  but  forgotten 
benefactors*  We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  real  ground 
of  his  supremacy  elsewhere ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  close  adap- 
tation of  his  philosophy  to  the  requirements  of  a  large  por^ 
tion  of.  mankind*  How  many  are  there  —  and  especially  men 
whose  business  makes  them  much  conversant  with  the  world, 
statesmen,  men  of  business,  and  the  like, — to  whose  minds 
scepticism  like  that  of  Voltaire  is  not  only  a  natmral  element, 
but  one  in  which  they  feel  contented,  and  out  of  which  they 
seek  not  for  escape !  Dogmatism  has  no  attractions  for  them ; 
but  mysticism  is  even  more  adverse  to  their  dispositions*  The 
first  will  not  satisfy  their  shrewd  and  cautious  natures ;  but  the 
second  always  produces  on  them  the  effect  of  imbecility,  or 
cheaterv.'  They  find  the  world  full  of  problems,  and  compel 
themselves  to  take  the  first  and  simplest  practical  solution*  *  11 
*  faut  prendre  un  parti '  (the  motto  of  Voltaire's  latest  defence 
of  natural  religion,  1772,)  is  the  principle  on  which  they  choose 
their  line:  but  criticism,  not  faith,  is  their  natural  element. 
They  have  a  clear  perception,  if  not  a  keen  sense,  of  moral  right 
and  wrong ;  and  none  of  the  sophistry  by  which  minds  of  a 
different  ckss  seek  daily  to  obscure  it  has  any  effect  upon  them. 
Such  men  are  true  Voltairians ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  they 
are  sceptics  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or  whether  they 
have  deliberately  chosen  a  religion,  rather  by  an  act  of  the  will 
than  of  the  intellect, — rather  as  a  thing  to  be  received  than 
believed.  While  such  men  exist,  and  have,  as  they  must  have« 
a  marked  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  afiairs  of  mankind,  their 
great  master,  whether  his  influence  be  felt  direct  or  at  second- 
hand, will  remain  one  of  the  literary  sovereigns  of  the  world. 

But  such  minds  will  always  constitute  a  minority,  however 
important  a  one,  among  thinking  and  feeling  men.  The  mul- 
titude of  those  to  whom  faith  is  a  necessity  is  far  greater.  It 
would  far  exceed  the  present  purpose  to  examine,  how  the  Vol- 
tairian influence  required  and  called  into  existence  by  inevitable 
reaction  a  counterbalancing  power ;  and  how  this  was  furnished 
by  a  spirit  of  a  very  different  character,  one  far  inferior  in  those 
points  wherein  Voltaire's  supremacy  lay,  but  as  infinitely  su- 
perior in  others,  and  great  above  all  in  his  own  weaknesses :  — 
one  too  who  resembled  Voltaire  at  least  in  this,  that  he  adopted 
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gii4  attracted^  and  effiiced  by  the  splendour  of  his  own  genius,  the 
converging  tendencies  of  many  minds  anterior  to  his  own. 
With  none  of  Voltaire's  advantages — low  in  origin,  coarse  in 
tastes,  repulsing  the  intimacy  and  outraging  the  self-oginion  of 
literary  folks,  wayward  in  heart  and  understanding,  to  a  d^ree 
which  amounted  to  unquestionable  insanity — Rousseau  swayed 
the  world  by  two  prevailing  qualities.  He  was  the  great  poet 
of  the  universal  passion — love.  He  was  the  great  prophet  of 
the  doctrine  most  universally  seductive  to  the  human  intellect 
— the  perfectibility  of  man.  He  introduced  man  to  a  new 
guide — a  guide  who  might  serve  either  as  a  substitute  for  reve* 
lation  or  a  companion  to  it ;  teaching,  that  every  man  was  indeed 
a  law  unto  himself.  If  not  absolutely  the  first  to  proclaim  this 
doctrine,  he  was  the  first  to  clothe  it  sometimes  with  the  seduc- 
tive graces  of  refined  voluptuousness,  sometimes  with  the  still 
more  powerful  attractions  of  asceticism  and  self-denial,  borrowed 
from  a  severer  creed ;  oftener  still,  with  the  charms  of  philan- 
thropy. This  was,  in  truth,  as  has  been  often  observed,  a  con- 
summation for  which  the  world  had  been  long  preparing.  The 
practical  sen^e  of  man's  corruption  through  origmal  sin,  the 
moving  principle  of  so  many  religious  reformations,  had  long 
been  dying  away.  Bomo  had  preserved  it  dogmatically ;  but, 
mingled  as  it  was  in  the  view  of  Romanists  with  the  tenets  of  a 
denounced  and  unpopular  school,  it  was  dailv  more  and  more 
lost  sight  of  in  their  general  teaching.  Pohte  Calvinism  was 
thrusting  it  into  the  background  as  fanatical,  the  Church  of 
England  as  methodisticaL  The  principles  of  Rousseau  had  at 
the  utmost  to  break  down,  or  rather  to  sap,  the  fence  of  a  few 
traditionary  dogmas,  and  appeared  to  numbers  of  unsuspicious 
believers  fit  to  take  their  place  side  by  side  with  such  diluted 
Christianity  as  they  possessed. 

Accordingly,  the  influence  of  the  *  Grospel  of  Rousseau,'  as  it 
has  been  called  with  greater  force  than  is  often  contsdned  in  a 
mere  sarcasm,  spread  with  electric  rapidity  over  Europe  and 
America.  It  became  at  once  the  sole  religion  of  multituaes,  the 
subsidiary  religion  of  multitudes  more.  Christianity  itself, — that 
is,  the  Christianity  of  the  world, — seemed,  as  we  have  said,  to 
embrace  and  admit  it ;  much  as  Christianity  had  in  early  times 
appeared  to  admit  the  popular  infusion  of  Platonism ;  less,  no 
doubt,  in  England  than  elsewhere ;  but  to  an  extent  we  seldom 
realise,  even  among  our  own  insulated  and  unsentimental  people* 
If  it  entered  most  powerfully  into  the  new  Catholicism  of  the 
Stolbergs,  Schlegel,  and  the  rest,  on  the  Continent ;  if  it  pene- 
trated among  the  Pietists  of  Protestant  Germany,  where,  as 
Gothe  himself  says,  ^  as  soon  as   the  belief  in  good  works  and 
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^  their  merit  ceased^  sentimentalism  took  its  place ;  it  was  not 
less  distinctly  traceable  in  the  tendencies  of  many  popalar  re- 
ligionists among  ourselves.  It  insinuated  itself  among  the 
Quakers  and  Unitarians ;  it  made  waj  even  among  the  children 
of  Knox  and  Cameron ;  nay,  the  very  names  of  our  Howards 
and  Wilberforcesy  of  which  Helicon  is  so  justly  proud,  cannot 
be  altogether  disengaged  from  the  ties  of  partial  allegiance  to 
that  of  Rousseau.  Anglicanism  alone — strong  in  its  calmness, 
perhaps  its  coldness — seems  to  have  rejected  the  specious  im- 
portation almost  wholly,  and  Arom  the  bi^nning. 

The  time  of  that  intermixture  has  nearly  passed  by.  Hie 
two  streams,  apparently  commingled  for  a  period,  have  run 
themselves  clear  again.  The  adherents  of  Bevelation,  taught 
by  the  brief  duration  and  shameful  fall  of  that  palace  of  self- 
righteousness  and  vain-glory  which  Rousseau  and  his  followers 
nused,  have  returned  in  great  measure  under  the'  severer  disd- 
pline  of  ancient  belief.  Among  all  the  conflicts  of  modem 
religious  schools,  this,  at  least,  seems  to  us  discernible,  notwith- 
standing some  recent  and  partial  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  sense  of  the  corruption  or  human  nature,  the  strong 
Anti-Pelagian  view  of  man  and  the  world,  however  various  the 
shapes  which  its  conclusions  may  assume  among  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  gains  ground,  and  becomes  more  and  more  charac- 
teristic; that  the  sects  and  shades  of  thinkers  which  hold  by 
die  more  indulgent  doctrine,  become  more  and  more  distinctly 
marked  off  firom  the  body  of  believers,  and  thrown  into  affinity 
with  those  who  reject  Revelation.  But  the  system  of  Rousseau, 
though  no  longer  the  reigning  one  either  in  philosophy  or 
religion,  is  still,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  popular  of  alL 
Examine  throughout  Europe  the  life  of  courts  and  cities,  the 
most  commonly  read  literature  of  the  day,  the  received  social 
theories  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  feelings  of  women  in 
particular,  and  wherever  strict  religious  views  do  not  prevail,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  ordinary  substitute  is  still  the  *  Gospel  of 
*  Rousseau.' 

To  compare  the  influence  exercised  by  these  two  on  European 
thought  would  be  an  endless  task.  So  far  as  Englishmen  may 
venture  to  jmss  judgment  on  such  a  point,  we  should  say,  that 
in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  the  influence  of  Voltaire  had 
been  almost  whoUv  for  good,  that  of  Rousseau  simply  mis- 
chievous. Nor  is  this  difficult  to  account  for.  The  best  points 
of  Voltaire  were  precisely  those  in  which  it  was  most  easy  to 
follow  him.  His  wit  was  eminently  national,  and  differed  only 
in  d^ree  from  that  possessed  by  numbers  of  his  compatriots^ 
His  clearness  of  expression,  his  critical  acuteness,  and  the 
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charms  of  his  narratiTe,  are  all  qualities  in  which  he  leaves 
a  model  more  or  less  easily  imitable.  And  accordingly  most  of 
th^  better  class  of  French  historical  and  philosophical  works, 
written  since  Voltaire's  day,  savonrs  of  Voltaire  in  every  line. 
Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  writer  for  whom  the  Horatian 
phrase — exemplar  vitiis  imitabile — appears  to  have  been  invented* 
jBEis  worst  points  are  those  most  easUy  seized,  and  most  tempting 
to  the  imitator.  His  peculiar  genius,  which  redeems  them,  is  un- 
approachable. Men  of  lively  but  shallow  fancy,  ready  rhetorical 
talent,  and  a  superficial  warmth  of  feeling,  catch  and  exaggerate 
the  tone  of  Rousseau  with  fatal  fitcility ;  and  thus  are  produced 
the  popular  sentimental  writers  whose  fashion  culminates,  de^ 
clines,  and  vanishes  almost  within  a  generation — the  Saint 
Pierres,  Chateaubriands,  Lamartines,  and  the  like. 

But  if  we  turn  from  the  world  of  letters  to  that  of  life,  as 
exhibited  in  modem  political  history,  we  shall  meet  with  a  very 
different  result.  Among  those  whose  mental  character  and 
culture  carry  us  back  to  Voltaire,  we  shall  find  many  distin- 
guished men ;  but  all  occupiers  of  second-rate,  though  eminent 
situations.  This  is  the  school  which  furnishes  society  with  such 
leaders  as  Condorcet,  Talleyrand,  Mettemich,  Thiers ;  but  the 
real  masters  of  men,  those  who  have  moved  millions  by  the 
force  of  a  contagious  enthusiasm,  have  always  had  a  touch  of  the 
spirit  of  Rousseau :  such  men  as  Mirabeau,  Robespierre,  Napo- 
leon, Nelson — however  startling  the  juxta-position  may  appear* 

As,  in  the  history  of  a  single  human  life,  relaxation  of  ener- 
^es  is  sure  to  follow  their  unnatural  tension ;  as,  with  men  of 
mtellectual  character,  a  youth  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  strong  pur- 
poses and  exaggerated  impulses,  is  commonly  followed  by  a 
gradual  disenchantment,  until  the  care  of  self  and  its  interests 
seems  to  become  the  only  reality ;  as  such  men  learn  to  smile  at 
their  past  delusions  —  to  look  with  an  indulgence,  half  con^ 
temptuous  and  half  tender,  on  their  younger  companions  who 
are  possessed  with  those  longings  of  which  they  have  proved  the 
vanity ;  as  they  gi'adually  retreat  from  one  advanced  position  ta 
another,  until  understanding,  and  wit,  and  cultivated  sensibi- 
lities, and  all  the  powers  which  once  *  wandered  through  etei^ 
'  nity,*  are  tamed  and  disciplined  to  the  household  business  of 
smoothing  their  owner's  progress  through  the  troubles  of  the 
world ;  such  were  the  changes  which  came  over  the  philosophical 
mind  of  Europe  when  Rousseau  was  dethroned,  with  the  fall  of 
his  extravagant  child,  the  Republic  Thenceforward  the  spirit 
which  he  had  aroused  passed  to  the  outer  multitude  of  thinkers 
and  readers,  the  ordinary  preservers  of  the  last  by-gone  fashion. 
Among  the  more  advanced  class,  the  pretensions  of  his  imitators 
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were  received  only  with  ridicule.  Something  now  was  wanted* 
Yolt&ire  had  exhausted  for  the  time  intelleptual  scepticism,  and 
Sousseau  sentiment.  Voltaire  had  mocked  at  ordinary  human 
nature;  Rousseau  had  deified  it.  What  was  left,  for  those  who- 
had  witnessed  the  decline  of  both,  except  the  philosophy  which 
turns  from  the  imsolved  enigmas  of  man's  general  nature  and 
destinies  to  the  cultivation  of  self,  which  strives  to  eliminate,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  various  impulses  which  lead  to  extravagance 
—  which  passes  by  religion  with  a  bow,  and  philanthropy  with 
a  sneer,  and  teaches  men  that  the  real  aim  of  his  existence  in 
this  world  is  refined  enjoyment  of  it  ?  When  the  time  for  a  new 
reUgion  has  arrived,  a  prophet  has  never  been  wanting  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  that  eminence,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, was  reserved  for  Gothe. 

Gothe  was  bom  in  1749,  consequently  ten  years  earlier  than 
Schiller  and  the  others  whom  we  commonly  regard  as  his  con- 
temporaries. The  habit  of  attaching  himself  more  closely  to 
younger  men  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  as  we  shall  see 
presently ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  others,  tends  to 
make  us  forget  his  actual  age,  and  rank  him  lower  down  in 
his  century  than  his  proper  place.  Nor  is  the  distinction  with- 
out importance ;  for  Gothe  being  ten  years  older  than  his  com- 
panions of  whom  we  speak,  received  the  full  tide  of  the  irruption 
of  Rousseau  into  Germany  in  a  soberer  and  less  impressionable 
mood  than  they.  His  early  youth  passed  away  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Voltaire;  and  he  has  recorded  in  his  conversations  with 
Eckermann  the  deep  impression  which  the  philosophy  of  that 
school  made  on  him.  He  says  himself  that  he  resisted  its  influ- 
ence successfully.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  scarcely  so  much 
exposed  to  its  contagion  as  he  imagined.  There  were  Teutonic 
fieiculties  and  deficiencies  about  him  with  which  Volturiaaism 
was  incompatible:  too  nmch  real  depth  of  thought  and  feeling; 
an  appetite  for  mysticism,  though  rather  intellectual  than  of  the 
heart;  a  wonderful  penetration  into  the  mental  condition  of  other 
men,  and  power  of  seeing  with  other's  eyes,  such  as  no  French- 
man ever  possessed,  and  Voltairian  Frenchmen  least  of  all;  a 
deficiency,  we  cannot  but  add,  in  the  quality  of  wit —  whatever 
his  countrymen  may  think  of  the  matter  —  most  strange  in  a 
mind  so  richly  furnished  with  other  gifts.  We  are  i^t,  there- 
fore, on  the  whole,  to  interpret  those  passages  in  which  he  attri- 
butes so  much  of  his  own  mental  cultivation  to  Voltaire,  as 
savouring  a  little  of  the  common  perversity  of  men  of  genius  in 
judging  of  themselves ;  the  same  which  made  Byron  vilipend 
the  romantic  school,  and  pronounce  himself  the  follower  of  Pope; 
a  slight  affectation  of  contemning  the  qualities  in  which  they 
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excel,  and  prauing  those  in  which  they  fiedl  short.  Thus  fiur, 
howeyer,  is  true,  thfU;  some  results  of  Encyclopedic  teaching, 
oombined  with  some  natiiral  coldness  of  disposition,  and  with 
a  certain  pride  in  saperiority  to  mere  enthusiasm,  such  as  that  of 
Schiller,  enabled  Oothe  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  *  Sturm  und 
*  Dranff  Zdt,'  and  the  more  powerful  seductions  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropic  social  philosophy,  whidi  made  ccmquest  of  Oermany 
m  the  years  immediately  i»reoecling  the  French  Beyolntioa. 

At  a  later  period,  Gothe's  literary  and  personal  fnendship 
with  Schiller  became  one  of  tiie  wannest  feeUngs  of  a  heart  not 
much  addicted  to  expansive  sympathies,  at  least  with  the  mascu* 
line  division  of  humankind.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  his 
admiration  of  the  younger  poet,  as  an  author,  however  sincere,  was 
of  any  veiy  high  order.  As  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  courtier, 
Grothe  had  always  something  of  a  Byronic  contempt  for  mere 
men  of  letters ;  and  Schiller  was  one  of  the  most  chiUlike  of  the 
spedes.  Both  as  a  critic  and  a  keen  observer  of  life,  he  was 
Uioroughly  alive  to  the  unreality  of  Schiller's  poetical  world, 
and  tl:^  defects  of  dramatic  stupes  elaborated  from  books,  not 
from  life.  Moreover,  the  impartial  judge  must  plainly  admit 
that  there  was  no  sympathy  in  Grdtbe's  heart  with  that  singular 
purity  of  feeling,  that  unsuspecting  romance  of  character,  which, 
with  the  unsophisticated  and  uncritical,  is  Schiller's  greatest 
charm. 

In  fact,  the  connexion  of  Gothe  with  Sdnller  is  one  of  the 
passages  in  the  elder  poet's  life  which  we  dwell  on  at  once  with 
pleasure  and  with  r^ret.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  tiian 
the  honest  admiration  of  the  established  favourite  for  the  rising 
one ; — the  elder  brother's  fondness  with  whi^h  he  at  once  cau- 
tions him  against  error,  and  defends  him  against  attacks; — ^ 
their  chivalrous  union  against  hostile  criticism,  dulness,  and 
'  Philisterheit.'  Schiller's  popularity  for  a  time  eclipsed  Gothe's ; 
vet  appears  to  have  been  as  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  Gtithe  as  if 
it  had  been  his  own.  The  early  death  of  the  former  alone  put 
an  end  to  a  literary  friendship  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
may  almost  be  termed  unexampled. 

And  yet  dl  the  time  we  feel  a  punful  consdousness  that  the 
men  were  divided  from  each  other  by  a  <  monstrous  gulf'  in 
Schiller's  own  words ;  a  more  *  dreary  gulf*  than  that  of  literary 
jealousy.  We  do  not  speak  of  mere  inequality  of  powers, 
although  Schiller's  place,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  at  best  only 
an  elevated  one  among  the  Di  minores  of  literature ;  Gothe's, 
perhaps,  a  low  one  amons  the  superior  Divinities ;  but  from  tiie 
lowest  of  these  lost  to  the  highest  of  the  second-rates,  the  dis^ 
tance  is  greater  than  — 

<  From  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole.' 
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But  their  moral  fdms  and  inslinots  were  wholly  oppodte.  It 
may  be  said  empbatioallj  of  Sohiller,  that  he  was  the  only  great 
writer  of  a  cultivated  age  who  ever  dared  to  burst  through  the 
restraints  which  worldly  philosophy  casts  around  us,  and  to 
^»peal  freely  and  without  reserve  to  the  common  sympathies  of 
the  honest  part  of  man's  nature,  —  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the 
love  of  glory,  virtue,  patriotism,  devotion, — all  the  impulses 
with  which  we  sympathise  in  the  young,  even  wh^i  our  own 
hearts  have  become  chilled  by  advandng  years,  our  judgment 
warped  by  long  familiarity  wi^  the  habitual  sarcasm  and  irony 
of  the  cultivated  world.  *  Virginibus  puerisque '  is  the  fitting 
epignq>h  of  all  the  works  of  his  maturer  age  ;  and  he  had 
courage  enough  to  show  men  that,  in  order  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  him,  they  must  become  as  children,  and  put  on  afresh  the 
natural  simplicity  which  they  had  cast  aside  as  the  garm^it  of 
ihsir  boyhood.  And  he  succeeded,  with  more  than  mere  lite- 
rary success.  *  The  mighty  charm  of  his  sons  not  only  touched 
*  the  imaginations  of  men,  but  also  their  consciences.'  He  made,, 
indeed,  no  durable  impression  on  his  age ;  the  glow  excited  by 
his  popularity  was  funt  and  transient:  yet,  such  as  it  was,  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  produce  a  superficial  thaw  on  the  ice  of 
a  thousand  years,  and  to  bring  men  back  to  the  times  of  which 
we  dream  rather  than  read,  when  genius,  and  virtue,  and  crime 
itself,  wore  the  colouring  of  romance. 

To  Gothe  all  this  transparent  singleness  of  enthusiasm  was  as 
foreign  as  to  his  own  Mephistopheles.  Even  in  his  best  moods, 
his  deling  for  it  was  only  that  of  an  artist  for  a  beautiful 
model.  His  disposition  was  not,  indeed,  mocking,  nor  had  he 
the  turn  for  burlesque  and  ridicule ;  his  efforts  in  this  line  beinff 
among  the  least  happy  of  his  compositions^  But  he  had  attained 
a  higher  degree  in  the  science  of  negation  than  Mephistopheles 
him^lf.  He  had  attained  to  that  profounder  sophistry  by 
which  men,  instead  of  acting  the  common  part  of  devils'  advo- 
cates, to  pull  down  ordinary  sainthood,  create  artificial  virtues 
out  of  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  canonise  saints  of  a 
new  and  questionable  order.  He  studied  by  preference  the 
foibles  and  shortcomings  of  his  fellowHUortals ;  varnished  them 
over  with  the  brilliancy  of  style  and  sentiment;  and,  while  pro- 
fessing ajl  respect  for  ordinary  doctrines  and  ethics,  sought  to 
prove  that  the  real  religion  of  man's  heart,  and  the  real  end 
of  his  existence,  lie  in  the  refined  cultivation  of  the  mind  and 
affections,  and  in  subjecting  all  irregular  impulses  to  a  course  of 
disciplined  self-indulgence. 

To  Gothe,  therefore,  Schiller's  heroes  and  heroines  were  mere 
unrealities, — creatures  of  the  poet's  fancy.    Schiller,  he  saw,  was 
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no  observer  of  nature,  and  never  depicted  either  human  life  or 
things  external  as  he  found  them.  He  was  conscious,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  his  own  extraordinary  powers  of  observing  both. 
And  this  fundamental  difference  between  their  two  habits  of 
mind  appears  to  us  to  be  what  he  originally  meant  to  express 
by  the  phrase,  that  ^  Schiller's  genius  was  ^^  subjective,''  his  own 
'  *^  objective."'  A  phrase  which  had  also  some  apparent  foundation 
in  Schiller's  Kantian  notions ;  and  which  Gothe's  supremacy  has 
absolutely  imposed  on  German  criticism,  until  the  epithets  *  ob- 
•jective,'* many-sided,' and  suchlike  Teutonicisms,  have  become 
almost  as  inseparably  attached  to  the  name  of  Gothe,  as  '  ju- 
*  dicious '  to  that  of  Hooker,  or  *  venerable '  to  that  of  Bede.  It 
is  a  bold  thing  to  controvert  such  received  canons ;  but  less  bold 
than  it  would  be  if  Gt)the  himself  had  not  been  the  original 
propounder  of  them, — Gothe,  who,  like  many  others,  was  never 
so  Uttle  infallible  as  when  he  judged  of  himself.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  if  the  two  epithets  had  been  reversed,  they  would 
more  accurately  have  described  their  subjects. 

That  Schiller  never  reproduced  Nature  is  true ;  but  he  never 
reproduced  himself.  He  saw  Nature  at  second-hand «~  through 
books.  He  studied  the  classics  till  he  raised  for  himself  a 
new  Olympus,  with  all  its  starry  deities.  He  studied  history 
until  its  clmracters  arose  before  his  fancy  like  livmg  beings,  oply 
in  that  glorified  state  in  which — 

*  Strength  was  gigantic,  valour  high, 
And  wisdom  soared  beyond  the  sky.' 

All  his  creations,  therefore,  were  drawn  from  an  imaginary 
world ;  but  still  it  was  a  world  wholly  external  to  himself.  His 
characters  may  be  brilliant  phantoms,  if  you  will,  but  assuredly 
they  are  not  so  many  Schillers.  They  are  no  mere  reflections 
from  his  own  individual  being.*  Schiller's  personality  scarcely 
enters  more  into  his  poetry  than  Shakspeare's  or  Scott's. 

We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  are  in  earnest 
in  their  love  of  Gothe,  will  generally  agree  with  us  as  to  the 
great  source  of  his  power ;  namely,  that  it  is  strictly  subjective, 
in  the  most  intelligible  sense  of  that  word.  It  has  its  origin  in 
that  strong  predominance  of  the  egotistical  and  self-analytic  tea- 
dencies,  which  at  once  tempted  and  enabled  him  to  transfer  his 
own  personality  to  the  characters  with  which  his  imamiation  was 
dealing,  and  to  call  forth,  in  doing  so,  the  corresponding  egotism 
of  the  reader.  If  Gothe's  situations  are  often  dramatic,  his  cha- 
racters are  seldom  so.  When  called  on  to  exhibit  energy  or 
passion,  they  are  apt  to  respond  either  with  weakness  or  ranting. 
It  is  with  the  incomplete,  the  vague,  the  purposeless  in  human 
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nature,. that  he  seems  by  preference  to  concern  himself;  and  for 
this  very  reason  he  addresses  himself  directly  to  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  educated  classes  of  mankind.  Whrft  Shakspeare 
has  done  in  one  or  two  characters  only,  and  as  an  exception, 
Gothe  does  with  all  those  in  which  his  genius  delights  itself. 
Truly  did  Hazlitt  remark,  that  the  charm  of  the  character  of 
Hamlet  lies  neither  in  dramatic  power,  nor  in  external  resem- 
blance to  Nature,  but  in  the  strange  manner  in  which  its  working 
and  peculiarities  correspond  with  our  own,  —  *  It  is  we  who  are 
*  Hamlet.*  How  thoroughly  this  saying  is  applicable  to  Gothe, 
every  dav's  additional  study  of  his  works  will  reveal  to  his  ad- 
mirer. None  of  his  best  remembered  impersonations  have  the 
force  of  will,  the  power  of  action,  which  are  commonly  exhibited 
by  dramatic  artists  in  their  leading  characters.  They  are  capri- 
cious, dreamy,  and  for  the  most  part  even  unimpassioned  creatures, 
— acted  upon,  rather  than  acting,  meditating  on  life  rather  than 
taking  part  in  it.  But  they  are  ourselves.  It  is  the  reader 
who  is  Faust,  who  is  (or  was,  alas !)  Werter — who  is  the  real 
Wilhelm  Meister.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
reason  why  the  poet  succeeds  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  in 
thus  delineating  us  to  ourselves,  is  because  the  features  are  in 
reality  drawn,  not  from  observation  but  from  self-inspection ; 
that  he  has  brought  forth  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  in  order 
to  elicit  those  of  ours,  and  to  make  us  conscious  of  a  thousand 
hidden  tendencies  and  feelings  in  ourselves,  of  which  we  had 
only  a  dim  perception,  until  Siey  were  thus  evoked  by  the  re- 
presentation of  their  shadows. 

This  main  characteristic  of  Gothe*s  genius  is  obvious  enough. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  detect  (but  the  examination  well  repays 
itself^  the  singular  manner  in  which  it  mingles  with,  and  gives 
completeness  and  strength  to,  the  other  powers  which  he  so 
lai^ely  possessed.  No  one  contests  his  wonderful  acuteness  of 
observation  both  of  human  nature  and  also  of  the  external  world. 
And  yet,  even  with  respect  to  the  latter,  and  much  more  the 
former,  his  observation  is  comparatively  cold  —  his  description 
inanimate  —  unless  he  can,  in  a  manner,  project  himself  into 
them,  and  insinuate  his  own  heart  and  mind  into  his  analysis  of 
those  of  others  —  his  own  way  of  perceiving  Nature  into  his 
portraits  of  Nature  herself.  Acconling  to  his  own  confession, 
and  the  researches  of  his  admirers,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his 
stories  of  life  which  is  not  founded  on  real  incident.  Those 
inserted  in  Wilhelm  Meister  are  said  to  be  all  examples.  Power 
of  inventing  a  plot  he  seems  to  have  had  little  or  none.  His 
way  was  either  to  take  one  from  books,  or,  still  more  commonly, 
from  actual  occurrences.     Characters  which  struck  him,  and  ad- 
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yentures  of  which  he  was  cognisant  personally  or  from  hearsay, 
make  np  the  staple  of  his  narratives.  And  yet  he  rarely  ap 
pears  to  be  pointing  character  simply,  and  as  external  to  hims^ 
Take  certain  circumstances  of  life,  certain  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  to  form  an  imaginary  person  —  how  would  the  individual 
Gothe  think  and  feel,  were  he  that  person?  This  seems  to 
be  the  invariable  problem  which  he  sets  himself  to  solve.  Nay, 
we  must  apply  the  same  test  even  to  his  descriptions  of  outward 
nature  and  events,  if  we  wish  to  appreciate  them  thoroughly. 
The  forests  of  the  Harz,  the  gorgeous  cloud-land  of  the  hish 
Alps  in  winter,  the  kkes  of  Lombardy,  the  bay  of  Najdes,  the 
march  of  an  invading  army,  the  vidssitudes  of  a  siege  —  few 
have  represented  these,  even  as  mere  pictures,  with  greater  skill 
and  fidelity.  But  the  pictures  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  charm 
unless  the  reader  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  mind  of  the 
author,  and  can  see  them  with  the  eyes  of  Grothe  himself,  and 
partake  in  his  sensations.  Wieland  saw  this  thoroughly,  when 
the  herd  of  German  critics   were  praising  Gt>the's  supposed 

*  objectivity  *  and  *  realism.'  *  The  ^cialty '  (says  he,  speaking 
of  the  ^  Swiss  Travels ')  *  which  here,   as  in  almost  all  his 

*  works,  distinguishes  him  from  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  is  that 

*  the    "  I,*'    the  "  Die  Ego,'*  glimmers  through  everywhere, 

*  although  without  ostentation  and  with  consummate  delicacy.' 
Gothe  himself  was  at  the  bottom  no  less  aware  of  it.  It  was  (no 
doubt)  a  real  perception  of  this  leading  peculiarity  of  his  own 
genius,  though  he  often  affected  to  diaguise  it  from  himself  and 
others,  which  made  him  sometimes  recognise  that  the  bulk  of 
his  writings  were  in  truth  addressed  to  particular  classes  only. 

*  My  works,'  he  said  to  Eckermann,  'never  can  be  popular:  they 
'  are  not  written  for  the  multitude,  but  only  for  individual  men 

*  whose  pursuits  and  aims  are  like  my  own.' 

A  curious  exemplification  of  this  leading  peculiarity  will  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the  *  Sorrows  of  Werter,' 
about  which  many  stories  have  been  told ;  but  the  latest  and 
most  authentic  seems  to  be  given  by  Herr  Dunzer  in  a  separate 
chapter  of  one  of  the  works  before  us.  After  Gothe's  disappoint- 
ment of  the  heart  in  the  matter  of  his  fair  Alsatian,  Friederike, 
he  fell  into  one  of  those  states  of  tender  melancholy,  in  which  a 
youth  of  twenty-three  generally  resorts  to  the  society  of  the 
first  fair  sympathizer  whom  he  can  find,  purely  for  friendly  con- 
solation. Such  a  comforter  he  soon  found  in  a  somewhat  bour^ 
geoise  young  lady,  whose  paternal  appellation  now  appears  to  have 
been  Miss  charlotte  Buff.  To  her  he  confided  his  sorrows,  and 
from  her  he  exacted  sympathy  and  advice,  atsudi  unwarrantable 
length,  that  poor  Charlotte,  who  had  no  objecticm  to  a  bit  of 
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lomanoe,  provided  it  ended  in  the  orthodox  form  of  a  proposal, 
grew  tii^  and  entered  into  a  matter-of-fact  engagement  with 
a  very  matterk)f>fact  Mend  of  both  parties,  Christian  Kestner. 
The  discovery  of  this  treason  made  Gothe  quite  certain  that  he 
was  actually  in  love  with  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  never  chosen 
to  communicate  his  feelings,  and  threw  him  into  all  the  despair 
of  rejected  and  betrayed  attachment.  Just  at  this  crisis  of  his 
history  happened  the  tragic  adventure  of  young  Jerusalem — him 
of  the  buff  waistcoat  and  yellow  breeches — whose  fatal  passion 
is  reccMinted  in  the  ^  Dichtun^  und  Wahrheit.'  The  two  events 
combined — his  own  disappomtment  and  Jerusalem's — engen- 
dered the  *  Sorrows  of  Werter.*  Werter  is  Jerusalem  and 
Gothe  at  once ;  he  wears  the  costume,  he  undergoes  the  suffer- 
ings, he  talks  in  many  instances  the  very  language  (borrowed 
from  his  posthumous  papers)  of  that  too  fascinatmg  foreign-office 
dei^ ;  but  he  is  throughout  what  Gothe  would  have  been,  had  he 
been  Jerusalem ;  the  imaginary  transposition  of  the  poet  into  the 
perplexities  and  distresses  of  his  acquaintance.  And  thus  a  work 
which,  let  critics  speak  of  it  as  they  may,  has  excited  the  fancy 
and  controlled  the  hearts  of  numb^  of  mankind,  is  spun  out  of 
the  brain  <^  a  poet  from  materials  which  consist  simply  of  his 
own  heart  and  imagination,  placed  in  circumstances  of  idealised 
truth ;  for  '  Jerusalem '  seems,  after  all,  to  have  been  only  a 
young  attach^  of  considerable  solemnity  and  self-respect, — his 
flame,  the  real  Charlotte — according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne, — was  not  worth  knowing;  and  her  double^ 
Charlotte  Kestner,  nie  Buff,  must  have  been  little  better,  judg- 
ing from  the  cold  manner  in  which  Gothe  speaks  of  her,  whom 
he  occainonally  met  in  after  life.* 

*  See  Diinzer,  p.  89,  &c.  It  seems  that  Herr  Kestner  was  not  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  part  of  the  philosophic  husband,  assigned 
to  him  in  *  Werter,'"and  that  Grothe  was  forced  to  retouch  the  cha- 
racter considerably  in  the  second  edition,  without  succeeding  in 
thoroughly  pacifying  him ;  but  Gothe  was  by  this  time  deep  in  his 
new  passion  for  the  fashionable  Frankfort  belle.  Miss  Schonmann, 
and  '  Werter '  had  become  weariness  and  vexation  to  him.  It  must 
have  been  with  some  malicious  pleasure  in  mystifying  his  admirers, 
that  Gothe  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  *  Werter'  into  the  graceful 
pleasantry  of  his  various  poems  to  'Lili:'  such  as  those  exquisite 
lines  in  which  he  complains  of  her  tyranny  in  drawing  him  from  the 
dreamy  voluptuousness  of  a  poet's  study  into  her  favourite  evening 
parties:  — 

'  Warum  ziehst  du  mich  unwiderstehlich, 

Ach !  in  jene  Pracht  ? 
War  ich  guter  Junge  nicht  so  selig 

In  der  oden  Nacht  ? 
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But  if  the  real  tendency  of  Gothe's  genius  was  thus  tho- 
roughly subjective  or  egotistical,  so  much  the  less  was  he  a  dra- 
matist in  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word.  Portraiture  of  charac- 
ter, independent  of  self,  he  has  really  little  enough.  This  the 
reader  can  best  appreciate  by  reflecting  how  few  of  the  second- 
Vivy  figures  in  Gothe*s  plays  or  novels  he  can  realize  to  himself, 
or  regard  with  the  smallest  interest.  The  only  exception  of 
which  we  are  aware  proves  the  rule  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner.  He  is  said  to  be  particularly  successful  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  female  characters,  in  which  he  has 
met  with  many  imitators ;  beings  whose  attraction  lies  in  their 
simple  and  trustful  dependence  on  man  as  a  superior, — Mignon, 
Clara,  Margaret.  But  the  true  charm  of  these  imaginary  oein^ 
lies  less  in  themselves  than  in  their  relation  to  us  —  in  the  feel- 
ings of  protection  and  supremacy  to  which  they  appeal  —  in  the 
fiatteiy  they  administer  to  masculine  vanity  and  self-glorifica- 
tion. 

We  will  only  add,  in  order  to  dispose  of  an  objection  to  our 
view  which  might  be  taken,  that  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  what  has  been  already  said,  to  recognise  Gothe's  great 
excellence  in  one  peculiarly  dramatic  point, — that  accuracy  of 
keeping  which  represents  everything  as  seen  and  felt  by  the 
party  introduced,  not  as  seen  and  felt  by  the  describer.  It  is, 
in  fact,' not  difficult  to  see  the  real  connexion  between  this  quality 
and  that  strong  personality  which  we  have  already  attributed  to 
him.  It  was  precisely  because  Gothe  projected  so  much  of  him- 
self into  the  characters  and  scenes  of  his  writings,  that  he  made 
the  events  described  develope  themselves  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  dramatis  personcB^  never  as  they  would  be 
perceived  by  a  third  party  observing  from  without.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  great  objective  talent  —  great  power  of  pic- 
turesque description,  for  instance, — is  apt  to  lead  its  possessor 
astray,  unless  balanced  by  predominant  egotism.  A  criticism 
of  Gothe's  on  a  passage  of  Walter  Scott,  though  it  relates  in 
terms  only  to  a  matter  of  pictorial  effect,  will  illustrate  our 
general  meaning  also.     It  relates  to  the  scene  in   *  Ivanhoe,* 

<  Heimlich  in  main  Zimmerchen  verschlossen 
Lag  iin  Mondenschein, 
Ganz  von  seinem  Schauerlicbt  durchflossen, 
Und  Ich  dammert'  ein, 

*  Bin  Ich's  noch,  den  du  bei  so  viel  Lichtem 
An  den  Spieltisch  hiiltst  ? 
Oft  so  unertraglichen  Gesichtem 
Gegeniiber  stellst?*  &c.  &c. 
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•where  the  Jew  of  York  enters  Cedric's  hall.  The  costume  of 
the  Jew  is  minutely  described,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  dress 
of  his  legs  and  feet.  Now  this,  says  Gothe,  is  wrong ;  for  you 
are  to  suppose  yourself  in  the  position  of  Cedric  and  his  guests : 
they  are  sitting  at  a  table,  with  lights ;  and  by  persons  so  placed 
the  details  of  the  lower  limbs  of  one  who  enters  the  room  are 
not  remarked,  and,  in  fact,  are  hardly  distinguishable.  A  simi- 
lar instance  of  forgetfulness,  more  glaring  because  the  narrative 
is  thrown  into  the  first  person,  occurs  in  '  Mazeppa.' 

*  The  sky  was  cold,  and  dull,  and  gray, 
And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by.' 

The  breeze  was  perceptible  enough  to  Byron's  muse,  no 
doubt;  but  how  could  it  possibly  be  felt  by  a  man  carried 
through  the  air,  at  full  gallop,  on  horseback  ?  Similar  errors,  in 
relation  to  things  of  more  importance  than  pictorial  effect  — 
the  developement  of  thought  or  passion — will  constantly  be 
foimd  in  writers  of  the  highest  order  of  what  is  commonly  called 
dramatic  power.  The  poet  is  substituted  for  his  subject.  We 
should  be  surprised  at  meeting  with  such  instances  in  Gothe. 
Not  only  are  they  contrary  to  his  careful  touch,  but  he  trans- 
forms himself,  for  the  time,  far  too  completely  into  the  person 
whom  he  introduces, — whether  as  an  agent  or  a  mere  observer, 
—to  forget  that  imaginary  existence  which  is  become,  for  the 
time,  his  own. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  delineate  some  of  the  strongest  lite- 
rary characteristics  of  this  great  writer,  we  are  conscious  of 
having  made  a  long  digression  from  our  inmiediate  purpose, 
which  was  to  regimi  him  as  a  social  philosopher,  and  with 
reference  to  his  moral  influence  on  the  European  mind.  But, 
in  truth,  the  one  subject  bears  materially  and  directly  on  the 
other.  K  we  have  laboured,  perhaps  at  unnecessary  length,  to 
show  that  an  intense  and  refined  egotism  was  among  the  princi- 
pal elements  of  Gothe*s  literary  genius,  it  was  in  order  to  illus- 
trate his  philosophic  character ;  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
his  very  excellencies,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  lite- 
rary art,  fitted  him  for  the  distinction  of  being  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  modem  teachers  in  the  school  of  Epicurus. 
Nor  were  the  peculiarities  of  his  temper  and  habits  difierent 
from  what  his  writings  would  lead  the  reader  to  anticipate. 
His  whole  history  shows  how  abundantly  he  practised  what  ho 
preached :  how  Self  >vas  the  single  divinity  worshipped  by  him, 
with  a  refined  and  chastened  worship,  no  doubt,  during  his  long 
eighty  years  of  life  and  activity. 

*  Gothe,'  says  Menzel,  with  much  the  same  meaning  as  ours, 
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^  adhered,  in  his  writings,  to  nature;,  to  the  nearest  nature ;  to 
'  his  own.  His  own  nature  stood  in  exactest  harmony  with  that 
<  which  had  become  the  reigning  character  of  the  modem  wcnrld. 
^  He  was  the  clearest  mirror  of  modem  life  in  his  own  life,  as 

*  well  as  in  his  poetry.     He  needed  only  to  delineate  himself  in 

*  order  to  delineate  me  modem  world,  its  tmn  of  sentiment,  its 
'  inclinations,  its  worth,  and  its  worthlessness.  ....  The 
^  talent  of  outward  life,  the  arts  of  conyenience,  ease,  and  refine- 

*  ment,  daintiness  of  enjoyment,  were  his  talisman  in  reality, 

*  and,  agiun,  appeared  to  him  the  worthiest  object  of  poetry ; 

*  inasmuch  as  he  only  mirrored  the  advantages  which  his  own 

*  life  and  person  represented.' 

Menzel's  splenetic  tone  and  coarse  inflation  of  style  have 
detracted  irom  the  real  value  of  his  criticisms ;  but  the  justice 
of  this  sentence  will  scarcely  admit  of  dispute.  Not  that  Gothe 
was  a  selfish  man  in  the  vulgar  sense.  His  disposition  was,  in 
the  main,  amiable  and  tolerant,  and,  widely  different  in  these 
respects  from  that  of  his  French  predecessors,  with  whom  we 
have  associated  him.  He  was  averse  from  giving  ^in,  as  well 
as  peculiarly  averse  from  encountering  it  himself.  But  all  this 
was  consistent  in  him,  as  it  is  in  many  others,  with  habits  of 
mental  self-indulgence  carried  even  to  me  extreme.  From  his 
youth  upward,  he  loved  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own,  and 
found  himself  most  at  his  ease  in  the  company  of  those  whose 
position,  in  respect  of  age,  talents,  or  sex,  induced  them  to  look 
up  to  him  as  a  superior.  He  remarks,  in  his  own  memoirs,  on 
the  peculiarity  which  led  him  to  surround  himself  with  younger 
dependents,  often  to  his  ultimate  inconvenience,  fis  they  became 
burdens  to  him,  like  Mignon  to  Wilhelm.  Nor  was  this  unconr 
nected  with  a  manner  of  affected  importance  and  superiority 
which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  always  placed  a  kind  of 
barrier  between  him  and  men  of  his  own  age  and  social  position* 
Kestner  remarked  of  him  when  only  twenty-four :  *  Gothe  is  a 

*  genius ;  yet  he  has  in  his  disposition  a  good  deal  which  may 
'  make  him  a  disagreeable  man.  But  among  children  and 
^  women  he  is  always  well  received.'  Farther  acquaintance 
with  life,  and  a  strong  determination  to  succeed  in  the  world, 
modified  to  a  considerable  extent  these  peculiarities  of  his 
youth ;  and  he  was  never  so  popular  or  so  successful,  personally, 
as  during  the  years  which  intervened  between  his  establishment 
at  Weimar  and  his  Italian  journey  (1775 — 1787).  Those  were 
happy  years.  Few  poets  have  eve^  enjoyed  so  much  of  life. 
There  was  all  the  excitement  of  winning  his  way  into  the 
favour,  the  confidence,  the  intimate  friendship,  of  the  you 
Grand  Duke  and  Duchess.     There  was  the  easy  rivalry  wit 
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the  other  literary  heroes  of  the  time,  whom  he  could  beat  at 
thdr  own  weapons  as  an  author,  while  in  all  the  qualities  which 
ensure  sodal  success  he  was  incomparably  tiieir  superior. 
There  was  the  endless  round  of  court  life,  as  practised  by  the 
free  and  easy  sovereigns  of  that  day  who  had  tmrown  aside  6er« 
man  etiquette ; — the  Ufe  to  which  Catharine  now  and  then  im* 
penally  condescended,  which  poor  Marie  Antoinette  tasted  with 
timid  and  stealthy  ddight,  but  in  which  the  potentates  of  Wei- 
mar  might  revel  without  fear  of  strangling  or  decapitation ;  — 
hunting  parties,  gipsy  excursions,  serenades,  picnics,  theatricals, 
from  January  to  December.  There  was  just  the  show  of  State- 
business  for  him  as  the  Grand  Duke's  intimate  privy  councillor, 
which  might  serve  either  as  a  diversion  from  courtiy  dissipation, 
or  an  excuse  for  it.  There  was  all  that  refinement  of  the  social 
circle  which  Gothe  prized  so  highly ;  a  littie,  perhaps,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  parvenu^  but  also  with  a  poet's  admiration  for  external 
ei^ance  and  beauty;  which  he  carried  to  a  strange  extent, 
according  to  his  disciple,  Yamhagen  von  Ense,  who  remarks 
that  in  later  life  Gothe's  principal  associates  were  all  tall  and 
handsome  men,  like  himself  and  that  he  had  a  decided  antipathy 
to  plain  people.  There  was,  above  all,  full  leisure  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  his  growing  genius,  and  his  surpassing  mental 
activity :  while  his  bodily  and  mental  health  alike  profited  by 
the  opportunity. 

But  this  enjoyment  palled  upon  him  from  its  very  excess, 
and  also  from  the  want  of  what  Byron  called,  '  something 
*  craggy  to  break  upon  ;* — some  one  powerful  and  engrossing 
occupation  of  the  mind.  For  his  literary  pursuits  were  up  to 
this  time  singularly  broken  and  inconsequent  When  the 
world  of  Weimar  was  conquered  —  when  his  own  pontion 
was  fairly  attained,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  object  to  be 
gained  by  exerting  himself  to  please  others,  the  tendency  to 
msulation  came  back  upon  him  with  redoubled  force.  The  re- 
straints of  Weimar  life,  the  ties  of  society  and  office,  became 
intolerable.  It  was  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  at  once  and 
definitively,  that  he  planned  and  executed  his  Italian  journey, 
in  that  strange  manner  which  he  has  himself  related  so  well; 
partly  also  (we  suppose  we  must  add,  since  the  publication  of  his 
correspondence  with  Frau  von  Stein)  to  b  reak  through  the 
trammels  of  one  of  those  tender  friendships,  of  antediluvian  pro- 
fixity,  in  which  the  literati  of  the  last  century  w^re  apt  to  in- 
volve themselves.  This  journey  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
turning  point  of  his  life.  For  him,  as  for  most  men,  the  river 
Lethe  flowed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  He  forgot  his 
former  sense  and  being  on  the  fisirther  wore.     During  his 
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eighteen  months  in  Italy,  he  satisfied  one  great  want  of  his 
existence,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  object ;  for  it  was 
then  he  conceived,  or  at  least  matured,  those  peculiar  views  of 
natural  philosophy  which  occupied  him  so  much  and  so  happily 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  But  how  far  his  genius 
gained  in  its  higher  qualities  by  the  change  which  it  then  under- 
went is  a  question  on  which  critics  are  widely  at  issue.  Mean* 
time,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  habits  which  he 
acquired  tended  in  no  degree  to  efface  the  moral  weaknesses  of 
his  character.  Freed  from  the  restraints  imposed  on  him  by  the 
usages  of  the  Weimar  literary  republic,  and  left  much  to  him- 
self, or  to  the  company  of  one  or  two  artists  and  travellers,  he 
relapsed  into  habits  of  self-contemplation  and  self-worship,  until 
they  became  unconquerable.  Even  one  of  his  greatest  admirers. 
Chancellor  von  Miiller  (the  author  of  *  Gothe  in  seiner  prak- 
'  tischen  Wirksamkeit '),  is  forced  to  confess  that  he  came  back 
from  Italy  a  man  altered  for  the  worse ;  colder,  less  expansive, 
more  self-important.  Nor  did  he  ever  get  rid  of  these  defects, 
and  return  to  the  more  attractive  self  of  his  earlier  days,  not- 
withstanding the  beneficial  results  produced  on  his  nature  for  a 
time,  as  already  said,  by  contact  with  that  of  Schiller :  a  nature 
assuredly  far  more  generous  and  unworldly  than  6othe*s  own, 
althougn  the  latter  has  chosen  to  say,  with  that  singular  affecta- 
tion, or  paradoxical  turn,  which  so  often  disconcerts  his  readers : 
—  *  Schiller  bad  far  more  knowledge  of  the  world  and  tact  than 
*Ihad!' 

On  the  later  years  of  Gothe's  life  we  confess  that,  for  our 
own  parts,  we  dwell  with  little  pleasure.  We  do  not  complun 
of  his  biographers,  when  they  naturally  dilate  on  the  glories  of 
his  venerable  old  age,  —  his  exalted  position  as  the  living  oracle 
of  German  intelligence, — the  honour,  love,  obedience,  and  troops 
of  friqnds  that  waited  on  him  to  the  last.  All  this  is  externally 
true ;  and  yet,  to  us,  his  friends,  with  a  few  grand  exceptions, 
seem  chiefly  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  flatterers,  Boswells, 
and  *  correspondents  of  leading  literary  journals : '  his  oracular 
dignity  to  have  degenerated  into  a  trick  of  mysteriousness,  in- 
volving the  most  trivial  commonplaces  in  solemn  affectation  of 
importance ;  and  the  chief  pleasure  of  his  life  to  have  lain  in  the 
conduct  of  semi-sentimental  correspondences  with  women  for 
whom  he  cared  not  an  iota,  but  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  lead 
on,  by  flattering  mutually  their  vanity  and  his  own,  until  the 
consummation  was  reached  of  involving  them  in  something 
like  a  romantic  passion  for  the  great  unapproachable. 

It  is  a  true  remark  of  Menzel's  —  and  connected  with  much 
that  we  have  said  above  —  that  in  almost  all  Gothe*s  works  that 
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peculiar  view  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  under  which 
man  is  the  courted  party,  and  woman  the  submissive  worshipper* 
is  brought  out  in  the  principal  characters.  Whether,  in  the  odd 
vicissitudes  of  the  world,  the  element  introduced  by  chivalry 
into  these  relations  has  expended  itself,  and  later  refinement  is 
likely  to  bring  us  back  from  adoring  Gloriana  and  Angelica,  to 
being  adored  by  Chryseis  and  Briseis,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
foretell;  though  the  popularity  of  such  writers  as  Gothe  and 
Byron  would  certainly  seem  to  point  that  way.  His  *  Faust,' 
'Egmont,'  *  Edward' in  the  Wahlverwandtschaften,  *Wilhelm 

*  Meister,'  are  all  either  condescending  divinities,  or  mere  male 
coquettes ;  and  his  most  attractive  fenmle  characters  seem  all  to 
belong  to  poor  Helena's  sect :  — 

'  Thus,  Indian-like,  ^ 
Religioas  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  San,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.' 

Nay,  the  curious  reader  may  even  remark,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  on  the  fondness  of  his  heroines,  particularly  in 

*  Wilhelm  Meister,'  for  assuming  male  attire  —  a  topic  on 
which  Yamhagen  von  Ense  has  a  luculent  dissertation,  showing 
that  it  is  connected  with  some  of  the  deepest  historical  meanings 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion; but  which  may  also  be,  in  part,  an  expression  of  the  same 
prev^ng  view  of  the  female;  nature  as  imitative  and  depend- 
ent. And  we  may  pursue  the  same  pervading  thread  of  ima- 
gination in  the  most  dramatic  specimens  of  Gome's  ballad  poetry, 
such  as  the  *  Bride  of  Corinth,'  and  the  *  God  and  the  Bayadere.* 

Such,  in  some  of  the  more  important  points  of  his  character, 
was  the  man  for  whom  Destiny  had  reserved  so  marked  a  place, 
in  an  age  when  the  fiercest  passions  and  wildest  enthusiasm 
were  at  work  in  the  European  world,  recasting  its  social  institu- 
tions and  remodelling  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants.     'The 

*  greatest  men,*  suth  the  fiair  blue-stocking  of  the  Wahlver- 
wandtschaften, Ottilia,  in  her  Diary,  *  are  always  connected  with 
'  their  age  through  some  one  weakness.'  If  this  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  Gothe,  his  weakness  rather  lay  in  an  intense  desire  to 
riirink  from  its  violent  emotions  —  to  combat  in  himself  all 
tendency  to  share  in  its  pasaons  —  to  let  the  storm  pass  by, 
snd  avoid  meddling  with  those  who  attempted  to  direct  it.  And 
this  it  is,  more  than  any  other  quality,  wnich  has  rendered  him, 
not  unjustly,  unpopular  with  great  part  of  the  living  generation. 
It  is  felt  that  be  owed  a  corresponding  debt  to  the  country  which 
worshipped  him,  and  that  he  died  without  dischamng  it.  It  was 
not  tlux>ugh  mere  accident,  or  the  force  of  mere  soiolastic  causes. 
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that  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans  prevailed  at  Kome  during  the 
last  agitated  centoiy  of  its  Republic,  while  Stoicism  became  the 
reigning  intellectual  fashion  under  the  empire.  For  refined  and 
cultivated  minds,  when  looking  for  shelter  from  the  evils  of  the 
times  in  a  world  of  their  own,  naturally  try  to  make  that  world 
as  imlike  as  possible  to  the  external  one.  They  seek  refuge  in 
philosophic  self-indulgence  from  the  furious  passions,  the  ex- 
aggerated sentiments  of  an  age  of  civil  turmoil ;  while,  on  the 
aame  prindple  of  contrast,  they  court,  at  least  in  imagination^ 
the  excitements  of  ascetic  virtue,  amidst  the  corrupt  stagnation 
of  despotism*  To  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Epicurus  in  the 
busy  political  times^  on  which  he  had  fallen,  was  Gothe's  con- 
stant and  patient  endeavour.  The  French  Bevolution  came  to 
disturb  the  dreams  of  art  and  imaginative  science,  in  which  his 
Italian  sojourn  had  lapped  him.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  its 
principles,  and  hated  its  agents.  But  to  call  out  another  enthu- 
siasm to  oppose  it  was  utterly  alien  from  his  feelings.  His 
trumpet  sounded,  indeed,  a  note  of  defiance  —  but  a  very  faint 
one  —  in  Herman  and  Dorothea.  But  what  is  the  moral  of  the 
poem,  as  summed  up  in  the  energetic  lines  which  dose  it? 
Seek  steadfastness  during  days  of  political  trial  in  self-reliance^ 
and  take  good  care  of  your  property :  — 

*  Desto  fester  sey  bei  der  allgemeinen  Erschlittmng, 
Dorothea,  der  Muth.    Wir  woUen  halten  und  dauern, 
Fest  uns  halten,  und  fest  der  schonen  Giiter  Besitzthum.' 

But  when  the  tumult  of  revolution  had  ended  in  military 
supremacy,  and  Germany  lay  prostrate  under  the  armed  might 
of  its  conqueror,  then  it  was,  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  greatest 
need,  that  he  most  deeply  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  ardent 
and  pure-minded  portion  of  its  people.  Not  a  generous  senti- 
ment escaped  him ;  hardly  even  an  exhortation  to  resolute  and 
high-minded  endurance.  Keep  to  yourselves,  was  the  answer 
of  the  oracle  to  inquiring  millions;  let  the  evil  days  pass  by; 
use  whatever  of  assthetic  and  social  enjoyment  the  conqueror  has 
left  you.  Even  the  oppressions  which  the  gallant  German  spirit 
of  his  intimate  friend,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  had  to  en-, 
dure  from  Napoleon,  called  forth  from  him  scarcely  a  feeble 
spark  of  indignation.  In  his  ^  Tag  und  Jahres  Hefte,'  his  ske- 
leton memoirs  of  his  life  during  all  this  period,  there  is  a  studied; 
abstinence  from  all  allusion  to  political  events;  an  afiectedly 
exdusive  attention  to  the  tirivial  vicissitudes  of  the  sta^  and 
criticism  at  Weimar.  He  never  concealed  his  admiration  for 
the  tyrant  himself,  whom  he  professed  to  venerate  as  one  of  the 
'  Damonische  Manner,' — the  Genii  of  the  earth,  and  encouraged 
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a  kind  of  worship  of  Napoleon  in  his  own  family;— Napoleon, 
who  had  done  hmi  the  honour  of  suggesting  some  corrections  in 
a  forthcoming  edition  of  Werterl — *  How  could  I  have  taken 
'  up  arms  without  hate?'  was  his  defence  of  himself  to  Ecker- 
mann,  <  and  I  never  hated  the  French.     How  could  I,  to  whom 

*  nothing  is  of  importance  except  cultivation  and  barbarism, 
^  hate  one  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  in  the  world,  and  one 

♦  to  which  I  owe  so  laige  a  pcntion  of  my  own  devdopement ! ' 
It  is  really  a  relief  to  re&ct  on  the  Nemesis  which  followed — on 
the  sense  of  weariness  and  self-abasement  with  which  the  poet 
must  have  come  forward  in  1815,  as  the  old  hack  laureate  of  Ger- 
many, to  dedicate  odes  of  courtly  patriotism  to  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns, and  compliment  the  nation  on  the '  waking  of  Epimenides.' 

Such  Gothe  remained  during  the  less  violent  but  more  deeply- 
seated  disturbances  of  political  society  in  his  later  vears.  We 
are  not  among  those  who  quarrel  with  him  for  not  naving  been 
a  democrat,  or  a  German-Unionist,  from  1815  to  1830, — re^ 
proaches  which,  however  popular  some  years  ago,  have  lost  some 
of  their  force,  at  least  with  thinking  men,  in  the  year  1850. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  to  assume  the  iudignation  with 
which  German  liberalism  re^rded  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of 
the  prosecution  of  Oken,  the  editor  of  the  Isis,  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  fireedom  of  the  press.  In  this,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
Fichte's  expulsion  from  Weimar  in  1798,  Gt)the,  probably, 
did  no  more  than  his  official  duty,  although  he  certainly  seems 
to  have  done  it  with  no  reluctance.  His  real  offence  consisted,  not 
in  adopting  this  or  that  dass  of  opinions,  but  in  repressing  all 
political  taiXh  whatever ;  in  encouraging,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
men  of  thoughtfiil  disposition  to  keep  aloof  from  all  public 
movement  as  unworthy  of  them,  or,  at  best,  to  substitute  for 
political  activity  a  kind  of  dilettante  meddling  with  the  organ- 
ization of  labour — (a  notion,  by  the  way,  into  which  entered  a 
good  deal  of  Socialism,  according  to  Gothe's  particular  manner 
of  conceiving  it) ;  and  in  teaching  them  to  consider  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  concerns,  far  subordinate  to  the  grand  object  of  develop* 
ing  their  own  powers  of  enjoyment,  and  so  turning  up  the  soil  of 
the  heart  and  intellect  as  to  enable  it  to  receive  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage all  the  genial  influences  of  life.  It  was  the  popularity  of 
this  doctrine,  more,  perhaps,  than  aiw  other  cause,  which  kept 
back  talent  and  honesty  from  state  amurs,  hsmded  over  the  mtd- 
titndes  of  the  German  population  exclusively  to  the  control  of 
fimatical  or  interested  demagogues,  and  leaves  the  country  even 
now  without  the  formation  c^  any  strong  and  massive  public 
i^nnion,  between  democracy  on  one  hand  and  bayonets  on  the  other. 

Grothe's  unpatriotic  spirit  has  been  severely  commented  on  in 
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later  times  by  his  enemies,  and  scarcely  defended  by  his  ad- 
mirers. Nothing  but  the  amiable  simplicity  of  a  biographer 
could  find  in  it  an  overflow  of  feeling,  too  big  to  vent  itself  in 
words,  or  could  extend  the  same  apology  to  his  coldness  on  sub- 
jects of  religion  and  ethics.  '  In  the  depths  of  his  heart,'  says 
Diinzer,  *  there  pulsated  the  warmest  feelings  for  a  free,  united, 

*  and  powerful  Germany.     That  he  did  not  display  this  senti- 

<  ment  ostentatiously  to  the  world,  but  kept  it  close  within  him- 

*  self,  as  fearing  to  desecrate  it  by  any  publicity,  is  to  be  ex- 
^  plained  by  the  same  reeervedness  of  disposition  which  hindered 

*  him  from  giving  outward  expression  to  all  his  other  holiest 

*  feelings — belief  in  God,  hope  of  immortality,  love  of  his  wife, 
'  — whence  malicious  misunderstanding  has  often  enough  been 

*  pleased  to  deny  him  these  feelings  altogether ;  and  in  particu- 
'  lar  his  profound  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  connubial  tie ; 
'  as  to  which  (to  the  astonishment  of  OberhofpredigerBeinbard) 

<  he  held  the  severest  principles.' 

It  is  not,  however,  in  respect  of  his  connexion  with  the  mere 
political  movements  of  the  time  that  Gothe  has  to  render  before 
the  tribunal  of  posterity  a  serious  account  for  the  good  and  evil 
use  made  of  his  extraordinary  genius.  His  is  a  hx  heavier 
responsibility.  It  is  on  the  interior  relations  of  society,  and  on 
the  moral  pn^ress  of  man,  that  the  peculiar  and  fatal  charac- 
teristic of  his  philosophy,  the  deification  of  Self,  has  had  far 
more  extensive  and  enduring  effect.  No  one,  well  acquiunted 
with  his  writings,  and  uninfluenced  by  that  strong  delusion 
which  he  contrived  to  throw  round  those  who  entered  within 
his  Castle  of  Indolence,  can  be  misled  by  the  deceitful  show  of 
-virtuous  feeling  with  which  he  invests  the  merest  selfishness ; 
the  Pantheistic  colouring  which  he  ^ves  to  the  merest  irreli- 
gion ;  or  his  own  pompous  assertions  of  his  virtuous  tendencies, 
and  declamations  on  the  beauty  of  those  ethical  laws  of  whidi 
he  was,  consciously  or  not,  sapping  the  very  foundations.  What 
is  <  Wilhelm  Meister,'  —  purposeless,  unmeaning  as  it  is  as  a 
simple  work  of  art,  a  collection  x>f  stories  ill  strung  together  by 
a  disjointed  narrative,  and  of  dramatis  persaruB  without  plot  or 
action, — this  '  menagerie  of  tame  animals,'  as  Niebuhr  cdled  it, 
—  but  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  vanity  of  all  aspirations  of 
the  ^oul  beyond  itself:  a  long  lecture  on  the  duty  of  cultivated 
and  rational  enjoyment,  of  subjecUng  every  irregular  impulse  to 
the  grand  object  of  harmoniously  blending  sensual  and  inteUec- 
tnal  ddights  in  the  nicest  proportions?  '  Wilhelm  Meister,' 
(inch  was  the  oracle  whidi  Gothe  delivered  to  Eckermann)  ^  is  a 

*  most  incalculable  production !     I  myself  can  Bcaieely  be  said 

*  to  have  the  key  I     The  critic  seeks  a  central  point,  which  is  in 


\ 
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*  truth  hard  to  findl'  Others,  guided  by  very  simple  instincts, 
thought  they  *  found  the  key '  without  difficulty.  Some  reli- 
rious  men  (Leopold  Stolberg,  and  Gothe's  own  brother-in-law, 
Schlosser,)  were  weak  enough  to  deem  it  worthy  of  an  Auto-da- 
T6;  Stolberg,  however,  excepting  from  the  flames  the  sixth 
book,  which  he  bound  by  itself  as  a  manual  of  Pietism.  Other 
admirers  of  the  poet  have  taken  similar  pains  to  find  out  a  moral 
tendency  in  the  *  Wahlverwandtschaften';  Gothe  himself  was 
pleased  to  say  (to  the  astonishment  of  others  besides  Oberhof- 
prediger  Beinhard),  that  it  was  an  ^  act  of  homage  to  the  sanc- 

*  tity  of  the  conjugal  tie;'  but  soundeir-hearted  readers  will 
probably  pronounce  with  Vilmar  (*  Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
'  classischen  Literatur,'  vol.  ii.  p.  231.),  that  its  leading  thought 
merely  is,  that    *  subordination   to   duty  is  mental  disease, 

*  obedience  to  sentiment  is  mental  health ; '  a  '  leading  thought,' 
of  which,  since  Gothe's  death,  eminent  female  wnters,  both 
French  and  German,  have  been  the  chief  propounders. 

From  such  moral  absurdities  as  these,  when  thus  exhibited  as 
mere  fragments  of  a  system,  many  minds  of  the  purer  class  will 
turn  away,  not  only  with  aversion,  but  without  even  that  kind 
of  interest  which  bolder  profligacy  inspires.  But  to  judge  of 
the  real  power  of  Gothe  in  this  respect,  the  reader  must  be 
familiar  with  his  writings  in  general,  and  impr^nated  with  that 
peculiar  sympathy  which  genius  such  as  his  will,  in  the  lonff 
run,  elicit  in  those  who  become  familiar  with  it.  Then  it  will 
be  felt  that  of  all  false  religions,  his  is  the  most  subtle,  the  most 
tempting,  the  most  attractive,  from  its  very  approximation  to 
the  tru^.  It  flatters  the  evU  nature  of  man,  not,  primarily, 
through  appeals  to  his  passion,  or  his  intellect,  or  his  |^nerouB 
feelings,  but  to  that  which  is  dearer  than  either, — his  pride: 
the  pride  of  conquest,  to  be  achieved  over  himself  and  the  world 
alike :  the  pride  of  exdusiveness,  like  that  felt  by  the  initiated 
of  those  ancient  mysteries  from  which  the  dull  in  mind  and  the 
feeble  in  courage  were  contemptuously  excluded :  the  pride  of 
becoming,  in  imagination,  as  a  God,  knowing  good  and  evil 

Your  victory,  says  this  philosophy  to  its  catechumen,  must 
first  be  over  yourself.  You  are  beset  by  the  temptations  of  the 
worid  and  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life* 
These  are  not  of  themselves  evil ;  nor  is  the  utmost  enjoyment 
of  them  in  itsdf  inconsistent  with  that  transcendent  tranquillity, 
the  chief  good  and  object  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  All  evil 
lies  in  the  opposition  between  our  own  natures,  imperfect  as 
we  are  in  our  peroeptiona,  capricious  in  our  lonp^ings,  nnreawiH 
aUe  in  our  expectations,  ana  that  orderly  reality  which,  under 
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manifold    appearances    of    contradictioD,    prevails    in    tlungs 
without. 

*  Denn  alle  Kraft  dringt  vorwarts  in  die  Weite, 

Zu  leben  und  zu  wirken  hier  nnd  dort : 
Dagegen  engt  und  hemmt  von  jeder  Seite 

Der  Strom  der  Welt  nnd  reisst  una  mit  sich  fort. 
In  diesem  innem  Stnrm  und  aiissem  SCreite 

Yernimmt  der  Mensch  ein  schwer  verstanden  Wort : 
Von  der  Grewalt,  die  alle  Wesen  bindet> 
Befreit  der  Mensch  sich,  der  sich  iiberwindet,' 

Sobriety,  watchfulness,  discipline,  above  all  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  ourselves,  a  knowledge  of  what  we  can  do  and 
wherein  we  must  fall  short  of  our  wms, — these  are  the  true 
means  of  victory  which  Nature  has  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all.  But  few  there  are  who  learn  to  use  them.  Few  are  they 
who,  like  the  candidates  for  knighthood  of  old,  can  endure  the 
long  hours  of  fasting  and  praver  within  the  nightly  chapel, 
though  morning  is  to  welcome  them  to  all  the  bright  and  joyous 
activity  of  their  new  vocation. 

But  this  once  achieved,  the  world  is  thine.  Thine  are  all 
the  blandishments  of  sense ;  for  thou  canst  use  without  abusing 
them.  Thine  the  gratifications  of  the  intellect ;  for  thou  know- 
est  the  limits  of  its  functions,  and  canst  therefore  enjoy  its  fullest 
exercise,  without  that  blank  disappointment  which  the  sense  of 
unsatisfied  aims  brings  to  less  chastised  minds.  Thine  the  de- 
lights of  sentiment,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called, — love, 
enthusiasm,  generosity ;  nay,  the  sterner  pleasures  of  asceticism 
and  self-discipline;  for  thou  canst  separate  the  true  from  the 
seeming,  the  reality  of  the  sentiment  from  the  falsehood  of  the 
idolatry  which  underlies  it,  and  canst  savour  the  one  without 
chewing  the  bitter  ashes  of  the  other.     All  that  Pa^n  philoso- 

?hies  have  imagined  of  their  sages  and  adepts,  all  Uiat  esoteric 
Christian  sects  have  held  of  the  state  of  the  spiritually  emanci- 
pated,— all  these  things  in  their  inmost  sense  are  true  of  thee. 
Thus  fortified,  life  will  be  to  thee  one  iminterrupted  career  of 
advance  and  of  progressive  happiness;  and  as  for  deaths  who 
must  come  at  last — 

^  0  selig  der,  dem  Er  im  Siegesglanze 
Die  blutigen  Lorbeem  um  die  Schlafe  windet, 
Ben  Er,  nach  rasch  darchrastem  Tanze, 
In  eines  Madchen's  Armen  findet.' 

But  happier  than  either,  he  who  passes,  fullv  prepared  and 
fearless,  into  that  state  of  existence,  which,  unless  our  deepest 
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0]n3Apathie6  deoeive  us,  can  but  afford  the  wise  a  sphere  for 
-widening  exertion,  and  more  comprehensive  enjoyment. 

This,  we  are  well  aware,  is  a  very  imperfect  exposition  of  the 
general  tendency  of  Grothe's  view  of  life ;  yet  we  think  that 
most  readers — most  English  readers  at  all  events — will  accept 
it  as  not  an  uigust  one ;  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their 
familiarity  with  the  author.  And,  if  so,  they  wiU  assuredly 
affree  widi  us,  that  genius  of  the  highest  order  was  never  em- 
ployed in  developii^  a  system  more  seductive  to  human  weak- 
nessy  nor  one  which  more  fordbly  reminds  us  <^  the  ominous 
words  with  wluch  Bunyan  concludes  his  allegory; — ^Then 
*  saw  I  that  there  is  a  way  to  Hell  even  from  the  gates  of 
'  Heaven,  as  well  as  from  the  City  of  Destruction.' 

And  its  effects  have  been  proportionally  great.  Consider- 
ing the  sphere  of  Gothe's  operations  from  a  mere  literary 
pomt  of  view>  it  can,  indeed,  scarcely  be  said  that  he  has 
formed  a  school  of  imitators,  Mke  his  predecessors  Voltaire 
and  Bousseau.  As  a  poet  his  followers  of  note  have  not  been 
numerous,  nor  (with  the  exception  of  Biickert  and  one  or  two 
more)  very  successfuL  His  peculiar  tone  as  a  novelist  seems, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  have  been  chiefly  caught  by 
female  writers ;  and  we  have  no  wish  on  the  present  occasion 
to  break  lances  with  the  admirers  of  sundry  countesses  and 
citoyennes,  who  enjoy  a  very  respectable  amount  of  popularity. 
But  in  his  more  important  functions  as  a  moral  phuoeopher 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  labours  have  fructified  abundantiy, 
and  that  his  system,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  continuing  to 
make  its  conquests  at  the  expense  of  the  mechanical  Deism,  and 
the  unreal  but  generous  Sentimentalism  of  a  former  generation. 

That  there  has  been  a  great  reaction  against  it  is  also  true ; 
but  the  reaction  of  bitterness,  of  wild  and  impotent  disappoint- 
ment, not  of  sound  faith  or  solid  principle.  The  school  of 
Borne  is  quite  as  destitute  of  either  as  that  of  Grothe  himself. 
Nay,  some  of  the  tatter's  successors  and  antagonists  have  endea- 
voured to  place  humanity,  if  possible,  on  a  still  lower  stage  than 
he  did.  He  only  taught  us,  at  the  worst,  to  cherish  and  culti- 
vate those  middle  impulses  of  our  nature  which  seem  to  occupy 
a  doubtful  place  between  the  divine  and  the  bestial ;  some  of 
these  seem  bent  on  persuading  us  that  our  grossest  animal  appe- 
tites are  equally  sacred  with  any  other  portions  of  our  deified 
selves. 

From  such  a  chaos  as  this—the  hitherto  final  result  from  a 
century's  labour  of  those  great  sovereigns  who  have  thus  succes- 
sively reigned  in  moral  philosophy  and  literature — the  mind  turns 
anxiously  towards  a  future  wluch  must  assuredly  arrive,  although 
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as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  its  approach.  The  pride  of  false  system 
must  be  thoroughly  mortified,  ingenious  sophistry  must  have  ex- 
hausted its  last  shifts,  disappointed  aspirations  after  super-human 
greatness  must  have  ended  in  utter  self-abasement,  before  men 
will  deign  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  submit  to  the  humiliating  but 
inevitable  palinode,  ^  Incende  quod  adorasti,  adora  quod  incen- 
disti.'  Many  a  revolution,  social  and  political,  must  first  pass 
over  the  European  world.  In  religion,  in  ethics,  in  mental 
science,  men's  minds  must  long  continue  to  oscillate,  as  they  do 
now,  between  the  most  abject  superstitions  and  the  wildest  infi- 
delities, and  find  scanty  resting-place  in  the  intervals.  So  it 
must  be,  until  some  voice  of  one  speaking  with  authority  shall 
rouse  them  once  more,  by  collecting  all  that  is  true  in  modem 
moral  philosophy,  and  incorporating  it  with  the  one  leading 
principle  of  man's  relation  to  God — not  as  a  portion  to  a  whole, 
a  fraction  of  spirit  to  some  great  Anima  Mundi  in  which  it  ori- 
ginates, but  as  creature  to  Creator,  subject  to  Sovereign,  respon- 
sible agent  to  his  Master,  weak  and  imperfect  nature  to  Him 
who  can  purify  and  exalt  it  But  the  hour  is  not  yet  come,  nor 
the  y»fti^t 


Abt.  VII.  —  1.  Pourquoi  la  Revolution  ^Angleterre  a-i-elle 
rhusi  f  Di$cour$  sur  THistoire  de  la  Revolution  (TAngleterre. 
Par  M.  Guizot.    Paris:  1850. 

2.  On  the  Causes  of  the  Success  of  the  English  Revolution  of 
1640—1688.    By  M.  Guizot.    London:  1850. 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  part  of  our  duty  has  been  saved  by  the  delay 
-^^  which  has  accidentally  attendc^l  our  notice  of  the  publication 
before  us.  Three  months'  circulation  of  such  writings  as  those 
of  M.  Guizot  is  suflBcient  to  familiarise  the  sreat  body  of 
English  readers  with  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  author ;  nor 
need  we  preface  our  intended  remarks  with  any  introduction  of 
the  subject  immediately  under  review.  Indeed,  the  character  of 
M.  Guizot's  Essay  is  so  peculiar,  that  its  matter  calls  less  for 
notice  than  its  object.  JProceeding  from  an  ordinary  pen,  or 
published  at  an  ordinary  season,  a  Discourse  upon  the  History  of 
the  English  Revolution  would  not  be  likely  to  command,  either 
by  its  novelty  or  its  disclosures,  the  interest  of  a  critical  public 
Even  M.  Guizot's  own  views  of  the  subject  have  long  been 
common  property.  His  history  of  our  civil  wars,  his  conceptions 
of  our  cavaliers  and  republicans,  and  his  estimate  of  our  political 
decisions,  have  been  known  to  England  and  Europe  for  nearly  a 
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quarter  of  a  oentury.  A  resumi  of  such  topics  from  his  mouth, 
arranged  with  that  perspicuity  which  he  can  so  effectually  com« 
municate,  and  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  philosophy  so  distinctive 
of  his  conclusions,  might  indeed  contribute  to  the  gratification  of 
a  learned  audience,  but  would  scarcely  supply  more  occasion  for 
public  comment  than  a  lecture  on  the  Middle  Ages  by  Mr. 
Halhun.  M*  Guizot's  impressions  of  the  scenes  in  question  have 
undergcme  no  material  change.  He  thinks  as  he  used  to  think 
of  Charles  and  Cromwell,  of  Fairfax  and  Laud ;  and  though  he 
has  now  extended  his  review  to  a  later  period,  in  order  to  com-^ 
plete  the  outline  of  his  panorama,  the  supplementary  sketch  is 
necessarily  too  light  and  cursory  to  be  treated  as  a  piece  of 
independent  history.  To  say  that  the  ^  Discourse '  is  admirably 
composed  would  be  no  more  than  announcing  a  fact  which  all 
readers  would  be  prepared  to  anticipate,  and  which  most  have 
already  ascertained  for  themselves.  For  an  instructive  topic  we 
must  proceed  somewhat  farther.  M.  Guizot  had  a  purpose  in 
delivering  and  publishing  the  discourse  before  us,  and  in  this 
pun)06e  resides  the  especial  interest  attaching  to  the  production. 
England  and  France  have  undergone  their  respective  revo- 
lutions, and,  as  we  need  scarcely  observe,  with  certain  analogies 
of  incident  almost  unparalleled  in  the  curiosities  of  History.  In 
each  kingdom  a  government  of  great  renown  and  antiquity  was 
violently  overthrown,  the  reigning  sovereign  brought  to  the 
block,  and  a  Republic  constructed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  State- 
fabric.  In  each  kingdom  the  Republic  was  superseded  first  by 
the  dictatorship  of  a  successful  soldier,  and  ultimately  by  the 
restoration  of  the  proscribed  dynasty.  These  perhaps  may  be 
considered  as  too  commonly  or  naturally  the  incidents  of  a 
revolutionary  drama,  to  excite  any  particular  surprise ;  but  the 
parallel  may  be  extended  further  stilL  In  each  kingdom  the 
restored  family  committed  itself,  after  a  short  interval,  to  a 
renewal  of  the  contest  with  its  subjects ;  in  each  it  was  again 
dethroned,  and  in  each  a  '  constitutional  monarchy '  was  estab- 
lished by  the  free  action  of  popular  will  in  favour  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  stem-royaL  This  parallel  might  be  rendered  more 
striking  if  our  immediate  purpose  permitted  such  digression  into 
details.  Though  the  civil  wars  of  the  17  th  century  form  rather 
a  popular  chapter  oi  English  History,  yet  there  may  perhaps  be 
some  readers  unaware  of  the  close  resemblance  borne  by  the 
French  Bevolution  to  its  prototype,  even  in  many  of  those  par- 
ticulars which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  peculiarly  Parisian. 
The  tumultuous  attraupemens  of  the  populace,  the  clamorous 
deputations,  the  admission  of  infuriated  mobs  to  parliamentary 
debates,  the  inflammatory  placards  in  denunciation  of  aristocrats 
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and  royaliBts,  the  violent  outciy  against  the  Queen,  tiie  coarse  and 
brutal  conduct  of  State-Trials,  the  rumours  of  plots,  especially 
as  hatched  in  the  royal  army,  the  wh(desale  manufacture  and 
administration  of  oaths,  and  the  yearning  for  unity  and  in- 
diyisibility,  are  all  symptoms  discoverable  in  one  convulsicm  as 
weU  as  the  other.  These  resemblances,  however,  were  only 
superficial,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  points  of  difierence  are 
essentiaL  We  need  mention  but  two — the  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  religious  spirit  in  one  case,  and  its  total  absence  in  the 
other,  together  with  the  omnipotence  of  street  mobs  in  France, 
while  in  England  the  actual  instrumentality  of  changes  devolved 
ultimately  upon  classes  removed  from  the  temptations  incident  to 
ignorance  and  want.  As  more  directly  to  our  purpose  we  may 
add,  that  —  whereas  the  restoration  of  the  dethroned  line  in 
England  was  effected  after  a  short  interval  of  eleven  years,  by  a 
consent  as  unanimous  as  in  so  vast  a  constituency  could  ever  be 
conceived  possible,  and  in  absolute  default  of  any  other  pretenders 
either  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  Grovemment, — the  like  result  was 
only  effected  in  France  by  the  arms  of  coalized  Europe,  to  the 
prejudice  of  claims  which  had  guned  every  thing  but  legitimacy 
from  a  generation  of  conquests  and  glories.  The  essential  differ- 
ence, indeed,  of  the  two  histories  has  just  received  a  conclusive 
exemplification.  Up  to  the  point  above  mentioned  the  parallel 
held  good ;  but  it  has  now  been  abruptly  terminated.  England, 
after  her  career  of  change  and  confusion  acquiesced  in  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  as  in  the  form  of  polity  to  which  her 
Revolution  tended.  France,  after  eighteen  years'  experience  of  a 
similar  government,  has  destroyed  even  this  consummation  of 
its  revolutionary  work,  and  has  renewed  its  political  experi- 
ments with  a  purpose  which  it  would  be  somewhat  presiunp- 
tuous  to  define,  and  with  a  success  which  it  would  be  certainly 
premature  to  characterise.  M.  Guizot  presumes,  however,  as 
will  be  seen,  that  a  '  constitutional  monarchy '  was  the  proper 
scope  of  both  Kevolutions ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  settlement  has 
endured  in  England  while  it  has  been  overthrown  in  France,  he 
considers  one  experiment  to  have  borne  its  fruit,  and  the  other 
to  have  proved  barren.  Judiciously  abstaining  from  the  more 
delicate  topic  of  discussion,  M.  Gruizot  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunities  presented  by  its  counterpart ;  and  inquires  in  the 
E^y  before  us,  not  why  the  French  Kevolution  has  failed,  but 
why  the  English  Bevolution  has  succeeded. 

It  IB  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  publication  before  us 
acquires  m  eignal  an  interest.  Instead  of  being  merely  an 
cloqueot  chapter  of  English  History,  it  is  an  investigation  of  the 
through  which  our  great  Revolution  became  successful — 
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the  mquiry  being  conduoted  throughout  with  direct  reference  to 
a  certain  contra8t5  on  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  still  uneasily 
fixed.  It  may  foe  conceiyed,  perhaps,  that  in  assuming  *  con- 
'  stitutional  monarchy '  to  be  the  legitunate  term  of  ci// revolutions, 
M*  Ghiizot  has  been  somewhat  too  arbitrary  in  his  conclusions ; 
since  it  may  undoubtedly  hiq>pen  that  otW  forms  of  govem- 
m^it  may  consist  more  readily  with  the  national  genius,  past 
history,  or  existing  conditions  of  a  people.  Against  this 
objection,  however,  the  author  has  gufurded  himself;  for  the 
republican  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  English 
constitution  are  accepted  by  him,  as  equally  '  successful '  ^ve^ 
lopements  of  the  principles  on  which  he  considers  the  revolu- 
tions of  these  two  countries  to  have  proceeded.  No  attentive 
reader  of  the  Essay  will  be  slow  to  discover  that  constitu- 
tional monarchy  is  indeed  the  principal  scope  of  M.  Guizot% 
proportions,  but  his  general  conclusions  are  not  shaped  by  this 
assumption.  He  traces  the  ^  success '  of  a  political  revolution  in 
the  order  and  stability  characterising  the  Government  constituted 
by  the  experiment.  About  the  form  of  polity  he  is  indifferent. 
He  appears  to  require,  as  the  conditions  of  his  acknowledgment, 
simply  that  the  Gt)vemment  shall  be  effective  and  durable,  strong 
for  action,  and  competent,  through  its  hold  on  tiie  affections  of 
the  people,  to  control  those  irr^^ar  assaults  from  which  no 
government  is  free.  If  these  conditions  are  satisfied  he  wiU 
recognise  the  result  of  a  successful  revolution  in  either  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic 

We  see,  therefore,  what  M.  Ghiizot  implies  by  the  term  *  suo- 
'  cess,'  nor  will  there  be  any  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what 
he  means  by  the  word  '  revolution.'  He  does  not  apply  this 
term  simply  to  the  constitutional  convulsion  by  whicm  the 
government  of  a  country  is  overthrown,  but  to  the  whole  course 
of  events  comprehended  in  the  interval  eli^>6ing  before  the  final 
recognition  of  some  new  form  of  polity.  Thus  the  'English 
'  Revolution '  here  discussed  is  that  which,  according  to  his  own 
specification,  commenced  in  1640  and  terminated  in  1688,  ex- 
tending therefore  over  a  period  of  forty-eight  years.  By  parity 
of  reasoning,  the  French  Bevolution  to  be  compared  with  it  i0 
that  which  commenced  in  1789,  and  should  have  terminated 
in  1830,  after  running  a  course  of  forty-one  years.  It  did  not^ 
however,  so  terminate,  and  herein  consists  its  want  of  'success ;' 
so  that  M.  Gruizot's  exposition  of  the  failure  of  the  parallel  at 
this  point  wiU  tend  materially  to  elucidate  his  own  conceptions 
of  the  catastrmhe  of  February.  The  '  causes  of  the  success  of 
'  the  English  Bevolution '  must  indicate  those  of  the  fiulure  of 
its  counterpart;  and  these,  again,  are  none  other  than  the  veiy 
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causes  of  the  last  insurrectionary  triumph, — for  it  was  M,  Louis 
Blanc*8  success  which  constituted  M.  Guizot's  failure,  and  what« 
ever  arguments  explmn  the  one  will  go  far  towards  explain- 
ing the   other.     But  it  must   be  here  pbserved,  that  though 
the  active  course  of  a  revolution  may  be  measured  according  to 
the  definitions  above  given,  its  *  success '  has  still  to  be  deter- 
mined in  a  subsequent  period  of  probation.     For  example,  the 
English  Revolution  terminated  in  1688  ;  that  is  to  say,  certain 
political  principles  received  at  that  time  a  recognition  which 
proved  to  be  final,  and  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  established 
which  has  ever  since  endured.     But  the  durability,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  success  of  this  settlement  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
and  protracted  trial,  extending,  in  fact,  over  a  period  of  no  less 
than    seventy   years.     Not    to    mention    the   conspiracies    of 
William's  reign,  the  intrigues  of  Anne's,  and  the  chances  of 
both,  the  Government  of  the  Revolution  was  twice  brought  to 
the  actual  issue  of  the  sword ;  and  appears  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, though  then  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  its  foundation,  to 
have  hung  upon  a  thread.     For,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  Pretender 
had  advanced  from  Derby,  and  with  the  results  which  have  since 
been  described  in  that  case  as  inevitable,  that  the  *  success  of 
*  the  English  Revolution '  must  have  been  depicted  in  colours 
very  different  from  those  now  employed  by  M.  Guizot.    A  time, 
however,  usually  arrives  for  the  expiration  of  these  liabilities  on 
the  part  of  a  new  Government,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
success  of  the  experiment  admits  of  conclusive  appreciation. 
The  period  in  question  has  been  fixed,  for  our  Revolution,  at  the 
accession  of  Geoige  III.,  or,  by  a  more  cautious  estimate,  at  the 
year  1767,  when  the  reigning  family,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
abdication  of  James,  were   acknowledged  in  the   prayers  of 
Roman  Catholic  congregations.     Such  dates  must,  of  course,  be 
somewhat  arbitrarily  determined ;  but  a  new  reign  distinguishes 
an  epoch  so  conveniently,  and  the  accession  of  (^orge  11 1^  was, 
ill  itself,  so  directly  influential  in  consummating  the  transaction 
under  discussion,  that  we  may  fairly  take  the  year  1760  as  the 
limit  of  our  revolutionary  troubles.    On  these  assumptions,  there- 
fore, it  will  follow  that  the  English  Revolution  of  1640 — 1688 
was  not  entitled  to  be  termed  absolutely  successful,  till  seventy- 
two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  great  political  convulsion  by 
which  the  change  was  effected,  and  sixty  from  that  formal  act 
which  fixed  the  succession  to  the  *  constitutional '  throne. 

It  is  plain  from  these  considerations  that  what  is  called  ^  the 
'  last  French  Revolution,'  that  is  to  say,  the  event  of  February, 
1848,  taken  alone,  admits  at  present  of  no  estimate  in  respect  of 
its  success,  beyond  such  conclusions  as  may  be  suggested  by  the 
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fore^ht  of  Btatesmen  or  the  analogies  of  political  experience. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  snocessfuL  We  may  investigate  tbe 
symptoms  of  stability  or  the  elements  of  decay  discoverable 
in  its  origin  or  conduct,  and  foUnd  an  opinion  npon  our  obser- 
vations ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  iaot,  its  course  has  yet  to  be  run. 
To  judge  it  by  its  present  works  would  be  like  judging  the 
great  French  Revolution  in  1791,  or  the  English  in  1690.     Its 

Xificance  in  our  present  inquiry  is  chiefly  derived  firom  its 
its  in  superseding  the  constitutional  monarchy,  and  dis- 
turbing a  settlement  imagined  to  be  conclusive  by  the  revival  of 
forms  and  opinions  of  polity  before  condemned.  But  the  revo- 
lution which  has  not  succeeded  is,  as  we  have  observed,  that  of 
1789 — 1830,  and  it  is  by  the  catastrophe  of  February  that  its 
failure  has  been  proclaimed.  It  may  be  urged,  periiaps,  that  as 
the  settlement  of  the  English  Crown  required  sixty  years  for 
its  uncontested  establishment,  it  is  premature  to  pronounce 
upon  the  course  of  French  history  before  the  lapse  of  a  similar 
period.  There  is  this  distinction,  however,  between  the  cases, 
that  the  Government  of  the  English  Bevolution,  though  often 
vigorously  attacked,  was  never  prevuled  against,  ana  there* 
fore  lost  no  way  in  its  growth ;  whereas  the  corresponding  set- 
tlement in  France  has  been  actually  overtlirown,  so  tlmt  all 
must  be  oonunenoed  anew,  and  under  conditions  far  less  favour- 
able than  before  to  speedy  or  permanent  success.  The  position 
of  France,  mutatis  mutandis^  is  that  whidi  our  own  would  have 
been  had  one  of  the  countless  plots  against  the  House  of 
Hanover  taken  absolute  effect  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  success  of  the  Endish  Re- 
volution would  doubtless  be  primarily  concerned  with  ue  politi- 
cal and  religious  principles  in  which  t^e  struggle  originated,  and 
which  were  finally  established ;  since  it  is  by  these  that  the 
character,  and  probably  the  fortunes,  of  its  subsequent  course 
would  be  mainly  determined.  This  is  tiie  view  taken  by  M. 
Guizot,  who  traces  the  success  of  our  Bevolution  to  the  sincerity 
of  motives  and  to  the  moderation  in  their  objects  evinced  through- 
out the  conflict  by  those  who  brought  it  to  a  triumphant  issue. 
That  there  should  have  been  excesses  was  unavoidable,  but  these 
and  their  consequences  vanished  together,  and  what  endured 
was  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  the  religious  freedom,  for 
which  the  battle  had  been  really  fought.  We  now  subjoin  the 
chief  passage  into  which  M.  Guizot  compresses  his  reply  to  the 
question — ^Why  has  the  English  Bevolution  succeeded?  He 
had  before  remarked,  that  the  two  great  points  to  which,  through 
all  the  changes  of  the  struggle,  the  nation  tenaciously  clunff  were, 
first,  government  by  parliaments;  and^  next,  the  preponderance 
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in  these  parliaments  of  the  House  of  Commons;  Protestantism 
being  inddentally  recognised  as  the  undoubted  religion  of  the 
State:  — 

*  It  is  the  glorj  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  main  cause  of 
its  success,  that  it  was  an  act  of  mere  defence,  and  of  necessary  de- 
fence. YThilst  this  revolation  was  defensive  in  principle,  it  aimed  at 
precise  and  limited  objects.  In  great  political  and  social  convulsions, 
a  fevered,  boundless,  and  impious  ambition  sometimes  seizes  on  society ; 
men  think  themselves  entitled  to  lay  hands  upon  every  thing,  and  to  re- 
model the  world  at  their  wilL  These  vague  and  presumptuous  schemes 
of  human  creatures,  treating  the  great  and  complex  system  in  which 
their  place  is  marked  out  as  if  it  were  a  chaos,  and  striving  to  exalt 
themselves  into  creators,  are  as  impotent  as  they  are  insane;  the 
utmost  that  they  can  do  is  to  throw  all  that  they  touch  into  the  con- 
fusion of  ^dr  own  delirious  dreams.  England  did  not  fall  into  this 
wild  error.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  alter  the  foundation  of  socie^  and 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  she  asserted  and  maintained  her  religion, 
and  her  positive  laws  and  rights ;  and  did  not  carry  her  claims,  or 
even  her  desires,  beyond  the  limits  which  they  prescribed.  With  a 
singular  mixture  of  magnanimity  and  discretion,  she  accomplished  a 
revolution  which  gave  to  the  country  a  new  head  and  new  guarantees, 
but  which  stopped  short  with  the  attainment  of  those  objects.  This 
great  change  was  not  brought  about  by  popular  risings,  but  by  poli- 
tical parties,  organised  long  before  the  revolution,  with  a  view  to  the 
settlement  of  a  regular  government,  and  not  in  a  revolutionary  spirit. 
Neither  the  Tory  party  nor  that  of  the  Whigs  (spite  of  the  revolu- 
tionary elements  which  mingled  in  it)  had  been  formed  for  the.  purpose 
of  overthrowing  established  institutions.  They  were  parties  occupied 
with  constitutional  politics,  not  with  conspiracy  and  revolt  Although 
they  were  led  by  imperious  circumstances  to  change  the  Government 
of  their  country,  the  design  was  foreign  to  their  character  and  prin- 
ciples,— and  they  returned — with  little  effort — to  those  habits  of  order 
and  obedience  which  they  had  abandoned  for  a  moment,  not  from 
taste  or  levity,  but  from  necessity.  Nor  was  the  merit  or  burden  of 
the  Revolution  limited  to  either  of  the  great  parties  which  had  been 
so  long  opposed  in  opinion.  They  brought  it  about  in  concert,  and 
by  mutual  concessions.  It  was  imposed  on  both  by  a  common  neces- 
sity, and  was  not  to  either  a  victory  or  a  defeat.  Though  watching 
its  approach  with  widely  different  opinions,  both  saw  it  to  be  inevit- 
able, and  shared  its  accomplishment.' 

As  these  sentences  contain  the  only  direct  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion which  the  pages  before  us  profess  to  elucidate,  their  pro- 
portion to  the  general  substance  of  the  dissertation  may  perhaps 
appear  somewhat  inadequate.  But  no  one  will  have  perused 
M.  Ouizot's  discourse  without  discerning  the  method  of  his 
argument.  He  hints  much  more  than  he  asserts.  His  conclu- 
dons  are  throughout  rather  suggested  by  implication  than  ex- 
pressed in  terms.  He  specifies  in  minute  and  particular  det^l 
the  phases  successively  assumed  by  the  English  Revolution  in 
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its  origin  and  progress^  and  distinguishes,  in  tiie  true  spirit  of 
historical  inqnuy,  the  causes  which  conduced  to  its  fortunate 
issue.  The  contrasts  supplied  by  these  several  points  he  leaves 
to  be  drawn  by  his  readers,  who  will  not  experience  much 
difficulty  in  the  task.  If  certain  political  and  social  conditions 
secure  success,  it  is  to  the  absence  of  such  conditions  that  we 
must  attribute  failure,  and  thus  one  result  is  explained  or 
suggested  by  the  same  illustrations  which  account  for  the  other, 
ll^think  it  apparent  from  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  discourse, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  evident  enough  in  the  particular  passage 
quoted  above,  that  the  conditions  tadtly  contrasted  with  the 
fortunate  circumstances  of  the  English  Bevolution  are  not 
generally  those  of  its  proper  historical  parallel;  and  that  the 
Kepublic  of  1848  rather  than  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  of 
1830  has  furnished  M.  Ghiizot,  not  only  with  his  most  natural 
reflections,  but  with  his  principal  points  of  comparison.  To 
some  extent,  as  we  have  said,  this  line  of  argument  was 
undoubtedly  open  to  the  illustrator ;  since,  if  the  success  of 
revolutions  can  be  shown  to  depend  upon  certain  conditions 
generally  invariable,  to  certify  these  conditions  will  be  to  supply 
the  means  of  testing  the  prospects  of  a  revolution  at  any  penod 
of  its  course.  M.  Gruizot's  moral,  therefore,  may  be  judiciously 
pointed  by  such  suggestions ;  but  the  true  subject  of  historical 
contrast  lies  in  the  fortunes  of  that  Constitutional  Government 
which  he  himself  assisted  to  establish  twenty  years  ago.  The 
English  Revolution  which  was  successful  was  that  of  1640— 
1688,  of  which  tiie  results  endure  to  this  day.  The  French 
Bevolution  which  failed  waa  that  of  1789 — 1830,  the  fabric 
of  which  was  destroyed  in  the  convulsions  of  February,  1848. 
The  question,  therefore,  to  be  solved  is  simply  this — What  were 
the  respective  causes  which,  on  the  one  hand,  secured  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  English  Constitution,  and  on  the  other  permitted  the 
overthrow  of  its  counterpart  in  France  ?  How  has  it  happened, 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Orleans  have  so  fatally  di£Eered 
from  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Hanover?  The  reserve  im- 
posed upon  M.  Gtiizot  in  the  discussion  of  these  points  requires 
little  comment ;  but,  as  no  such  obligations  are  incumbent  on 
ourselves,  we  can  examine  the  question  with  greater  freedom, 
though  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  almost  pre- 
clude such  a  course  of  argument  as  would  best  conduct  to  a 
conclusion. 

-  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  the  success,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  duration  of  the  Government  established  by  the 
English  Revolution,  was  due  in  a  most  material  degree  to  the 
moderation  and  practicabiHty  of  the  prindples  promoted^  and  to 
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the  eluumeter  aend  position  c^  the  pfirHe«  bj  whose  «gehc]r  the 
changes  were  wrou^t.     Btill  it  must  be  remenifaered  that  the 
immediate  consequenoes  of  the  Revolution  were  hj^no  means 
snob  as  would  seem  promised  bj  the  favourable  conditions 
which  M.  Gruizot  so  elaborately  depicts.     However  remarkable 
ixught  have  been  the  concert  of  parties^  or  the  moderatian  of 
leaders,  yet  neither  plenteousness  noir  peace  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
nation.     The  fortunes  of  England  were  for  a  subsequent  period 
in  a  state  of  such  imparallded  depression,  tiiat  the  year  169$ 
has  been  represented  as  the  very  nadir  of  English  prosperity^ 
while,  as  regards  domestie  concord,  the  attacks  upon  tfa^  new 
settlement  were  so  frequent  and  resolute  as  to  argue^  apparently, 
a  feeling  of  hostility  at  least  as  great  as  any  heretofore  mani^ 
feeted  in  France  against  the  monarchy  of  July.     Neither*  will 
it,  we  presume,  be  disputed,  that  if  any  of  the  numerous  coospi* 
racies  against  die  throne  of  1688  had  chanced  to  be  sucoeesftiU 
the  great  charm  would  have  been  broken,  the  Crown  ef  En^and 
would  have  again  been  considered  an  open  stake,  and  wi<^  the 
durability  of  the  settlement  would  have  vanished  the  success  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  hopes  of  the  country.    It  was  beeause 
the  Constitutional  Monarchy  did  withstand  all  assaults,  that  the 
increase  of  its  stability  was  so  continuous.     A  single  reverse 
would  have  thrown  thn^  bade  to  the  confusiim  of  1688,  <aiid 
rendered  the  position  of  parties  in  England  somewhat  similar  to 
what  it  now  is  in  France.     Since,  then,  the  British  nation,  how- 
ever cordially  it  might  have  welcomed  the  Bill  of  Rights^  was 
certainly  not  unanimous  in  aocepting  the -Act  of  Settlement,  it 
becomes,  as  we  have  intimated,  a^  question  of  some  interest  to 
ascertain  such  secondary  causes  as  may  have  conduced  in  our 
own  case  to  a  success  so  favourably  contrasted  with  the  issue 
dsewhere  of  similar  experiments.     Taking  the  first  period  of 
ten  years  from  and  after  the  Revolutions  in  the  two  coantries, 
afad  judging  from  aj^arances  merely,  it  certainly  might  have 
been  thought  that   the  prospects  of  France  in   1840  were 
very  far  more  inx)mi8ing  than  those  of  England  in  169&  •  At 
that  period  it  would   really  not  have  been  unreasonable  to 
infer  that   the   settiement  of   1830  must  have  been  accom* 
plished  under  conditions  even  more  favourable  than  the  settle^ 
ment  of  1688,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  case  the  prosperity 
of    the   country   seemed    greater,   the  position  of  the  new 
government  more   assured,    the   honesty  of  statesmen  more 
general,  and  tiie  relations  of  parties  less  inveterately  hostile. 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  search  for  that  essential  distinction 
between  the  two  cases  which  produced  sudi  a  contrast  in  the 
end?    Was  it  solely  owing  to  "the  character  of  the  men  and 
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jpruioiples  .of  1688  that  BoIIngbroke  and  Loohiel  were  unsuo^ 
cessful,  and  Walpole  and  Pelham  held  their  own? 
'  The  .prinripal  diffisienoe,  as  far  as  the  secondary  points  are 
ecwoerned,  will  be  ftnind^  we  believe,  in  the  state  of  political 
epinioa  in  the  two.-conntries  at  the  time  when  their  constiti^ 
tional  nioiiiuxdues  wererespectiyelj  established.  In  France^ 
when  the  crown  wa&  settled  on  the  House  of  Orkass,  there 
were  three*  distbicfe  parties  opposed  to  the  arrangement: — the 
LegttimifltSb  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Bepublicans.  The  first 
of  Sieee  appeared  at  that  moment  inooviparably  the  strongest ;  it 
had  all  ifae  prestige  of  recent  supremacy,  and  its  second  de^sat 
merely  euggested  the  parallel  of  a  second  restoration.  After  the 
Ticissitudea  of  the  thirty  years  previous,  no  party  in  France 
could  suflfer  aay  permanent  injury  from  this  kind  of  discomfiture. 
The  Imperialists  seamed  nmterially  weaker  and  the  Bepublioans 
less  oonsiderable  stUl ;  but  they  neverthelesa  ^(Hmed  cognizable 
factions,  and  experience  has  now  shown  that  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  both  had  been  somewhat  underrated.  At  all  events 
tha«  were  tiius  three  parties-^ two  depending  on  family  or 
dynastic  traditions  and  one  on  political  theory.  Bat  what  was 
the  case  in  England  ? 

The  li^itimist,  that  is  to  say  the  Jacobite  party,  was  in-^ 
deed  powerful,  as  we  shall  presently  more  particularly  observe. 
The  counterpart,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  to  the  French  Im- 
perialists, is  supplied  by  the  adherents  of  the  Cromwdl  family 
— a  fiunily  which,  it  has  been  plausibly  argued,  might,  at  one 
moment,  hftve  been  firmly  established  on  the  £i^l&  throne ; 
but  of  which  the  power  and  influence  had  so  completely  dis- 
a{^)eared  at  the  time  of  the  Restoraticm,  that  the  two  Bonapartes 
of  that  day  dropped  .unheeded  into  the  ranks  of  private  gentle- 
men and  passed  their  days  in  such  obscurity  that  it  is  possible 
we  may  surprise  some,  reader  by  observing  that  the  elcbst  son 
of  the  Protector  was  alive  in  1713 — almost  in  the  reign  of 
George  L  The  extinction  of  the  Bepublican  party  was  no  lesa 
complete ;  and  this  fact  stands  in  such  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  vitality  of  republican  principles  as  now  represented,  that  it 
suggests  sqme  further  inquiry.  In  France  Bepublicanism  has 
survived  to  supersede  the  constitutional  monarchy ;  in  EngUmd  it 
died  without  sign,  trace,  or  credit.  How  came  such  diversities  to 
pass?  No  doubt,  as  M.  Guizot  observes,  the  name  and  form  of 
a  *  Bepublic '  offended  the  traditions  and  instincts  of  the  people 
of  England ;  but  the  phenomenon  at  its  first  appearance  must 
have  been  at  least  equally  offensive  to  the  people  of  France. 
Surely  the  subgects  of  the  Grand  Monarque  were  as  little  pre- 
ctisposed  to  such  conclusions  as  the  countrymen  of  CromwelL 
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Yet  Republicamsm  strack  root  in  Franoe^  while  in  England  it 
withered  in  an  hour. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  things  here  spoken  of  hare  nothing  in 
common  but  the  name.  .  The  BepubUoanism  of  1648  bore  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  Republicanism  of  1793*  Neither 
as.  a  theory  nor  as  a  form  of  practical  polity  did  it  possess  any 
seductiveness  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  A  republic,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  no  substantial  influence  had  been 
acquired  by  political  theories,  meant  simply  a  particular  form  of 
State  Grovemment,  enjoying  fewer  distinctions  than  a  monarchy, 
butoiot  professing  to  promote  democratic  interests  in  any  peculiar 
degree.  Some  vague  notions  of  popular  independence  might 
perhaps  be  assodated  with  the  history  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  but 
the  two  models  firom  which  the  prevailing  c(mceptions  of  iRe* 
publicanism  were  derived,  were  the  States  of  Venice  and  Holland^ 
— oligarchies  rather  than  republics,  and  certainly  not  exhibiting 
in  their  action  any  characteristic  deference  to  popular  will.  In 
fact  a  rqmblican  form  of  government  appears  to  have  been* 
establish^,  rather  of  necessity  than  choice ;  and  to  have  been 
considered  to  partake  of  the  inferiority  attached  to  municipal 
associations  or  leagues  as  distinguishable  from  sovereign 
States.  Venice  herself  occasionally  appealed  to  her  sove- 
reignty of  Cyprus  as  conferring  privil^es  not  due  to  her 
in  her  ancient  capacity;  and  a  republic  was  only  prodidmed 
in  the  Netherlands  when  it  had  been  foimd  impossible,  after 
much  search  and  solicitation,  to  procure  a  prince  for  the 
newly  created  State.  As  for  any  necessary  increase  of  popu-^ 
lar  freedom  under  these  institutions,  no  such  conclusions 
had  been  found  to  follow.  There  was  unusual  toleration  in 
Holland,  and  reasonably  good  government,  but  nothing  more  ;^ 
while  in  England  the  first  acts  of  the  republican  council  went 
to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  subject  within  limits  never  before 
known.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  these  ordinances 
further  than  by  calling  attention  to  the  spirit  in  whbh  they 
were  received.  Whatever  ideas  might  have  prevailed  respecting 
a  republic,  it  was  clearly  never  conceived  on  the  part  either  <rf 
rulers  or  people  that  such  a  form  of  government  presi^)posed  any 
material  extension  of  political  privileges  or  any  enfranchisement- 
of  classes  previously  excluded  from  power. 

The  republicanism,  therefore,  of  the  English  Revolution  pre* 
sented  nothing  attractive  or  flattering  to  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  never  even  pretended  to  make  them  freer  than 
before.  ^  It  was  not  based  upon  any  new  political  theory  or 
devised  in  accordance  with  any  ideas  of  social  regeneration.  It 
consisted  merely  in  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  adminis* 
trative  machinery  for  another;  its  chief  characteristic  being  the 
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exclusion  of  a  single  hereditary  magistrate,  and  its  practical 
operation,  to  deprive  the  people  of  much  of  the  liberty  diey  had 
enjoyed  under  the  monarchy.  Close  as  was  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  under  Eang  Louis  Philippe,  it  may  be  termed  a  free 
and  truly  popular  assembly,  when  compared  with  the  English 
parliament  under  Cromwell.  It  can  be  no  subject  of  surprise, 
then,  that  Republicanism,  so  understood  and  developed,  took  no 
hold  upon  the  English  nation.  In  their  eyes  it  merely  assimi- 
lated the  ancient  monarchy  of  Britain  to  a  Dutch  oligarchy,  and 
depressed  them  to  the  level  of  a  State  on  which,  at  that  time, 
they  looked  with  anything  but  admiration  or  kindness.  It  was 
assodated,  in  their  recollections,  with  military  government,  op- 
pressive taxation,  severe  restrictions  on  personal  freedom,  and  a 
total  change  of  the  old  spirit  of  the  country.  It  found  no  advo- 
cates or  adherents  except  among  a  few  speculative  admirers  of 
the  Venetian  polity,  or  fanatics  indoctrinated  during  exile  or 
travel  with  the  discipline  of  Holland.  Accordingly  the  repub- 
lican party,  if  party  it  can  be  called,  was  wholly  insignificant  in 
numbers  and  strength  even  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  and 
•was  virtually  vrithout  representatives  at  the  establishment  of 
the  constitutional  monarchy.  J^ 

In  this  way  was  the  new  government  lefl  without  any  oppo- 
ntion,  except  that  proceeding,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  from 
above.  It  was  subject  to  no  pressure  from  below.  There  was 
no  party  endeavouring  to  force  its  doctrines  into  notice,  as  more 
liberal  or  popular  than  those  avowed  by  the  party  in  power; 
nor  was  there  any  quarter  from  which  more  was  promised  or 
expected  in  furtherance  of  civil  liberty.  No  source  of  danger 
remained  excepting  in  the  prejudices  of  the  Legitimists.  From 
one  of  those  liabilities,  winch  attend  all  such  convulsions,  the 
English  Bevolution  became  thus  exempt, —  inasmuch  as  no  claas 
of  any  weight  or  influence  wbhed  to  push  its  prindples  further 
than  they  had  been  actually  carried.  The  spirit  of^  revolution 
was  satisfied,  and  the  spirit  of  reaction  alone  existed  to  cause 
trouble  or  fear.  This,  it  is  obvious,  was  by  fa)r  the  less  perilous 
spirit  of  the  two ;  for  whereas  revoluticmary  ideas  might  have 
^ned  strength  ftom  the  progress  of  the  age  and  the  march  of 
pcditical  theories,  the  same  causes  evidentiy  tended  to  wesson 
and  exhaust  the  sentiments  on  which  alone  the  reactionists  could 
rely.  Dynastic  attachments  and  traditions  were  liable  to  per- 
petual impairment,  from  the  misconduct  of  the  exiled  fainily, 
from  that  forgetfidness  which  absence  always  brings,  from  the 
new  associations  inevitably  formed  under  a  new  government, 
and  from  the  natural  effects  of  weariness  and  despair.  The 
Jacobite  feeling  was,  in  its  very  nature,  terminable,  nor  would 
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it  ever  have  suryiyed  so  long^  or  manifested  itself  in  sndt 
strength,  but  for  the  support  derived  from  the  accidental  rela- 
tions of  the  Scottish  kingdom —  the  old  patrimony  of  the  exiles 
— to  the  crown  of  England. 

Even  this  opposition,  however,  simply  constituted  aa  it  wb^ 
was  amply  sufficient  to  test  the  success  of  the  English  Bevolu- 
tion  and  put  in  peril  the  durability  of  the  new  government  Jf  or 
would  it  be  easy  to  explain  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  constitu* 
tional  mcmarchy  by  leiference  to  any  palpable  causee.  No  doubt 
the  nation  would  have  held  fast  through  any  dynastic  changes  to 
those  gi-eat  principles  which  M.  Goizot  enunciates  as  established 
by  the  Revolution*— -parliamentary  government,  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Commons'  House,  and  the  reoog^nition  of  a  Pro- 
testant Church.  But  in  so  far  as  these  principles  were  qrmbo- 
lised  by  the  maintenance  of  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  their  uninterrupted  security  to  any 
causes  excliidrng  great  good  fortune.  The  English  insurrections 
which  fitiled  were  better  based  and  better  supported  than  the 
French  insurrections  which  succeeded*  It  has  been  usual,  and 
certainly  not  otherwise  than  justifiable,  to  appeal  to  the  indif- 
ference shown  by  the  French  people  to  the  fate  of  their  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  as  evidence  that  the  government  was  both 
ill-administered  and  destitute  of  any  sure  foundation  in  the 
opinion  or  convictions  of  the  country.  .But  we  doubt  much 
whether  this  state  of  unconcern  surpassed  the  apathy  repeatedly 
manifested  by  the  English  under  similar  circumstances,  as 
testified  by  the  writers  of  the  time.  To  take  only  one  instance 
out  of  many:  Marshal  Wade  reported,  in  1745,  that  ^England 
'was  for  the  first  comer;'  and  a^member  of  the  administration, 
in  repeating  this    opimon  for   the   information  of  a  oorres- 

fmdent,  observes,  that  if  5000  French  had  landed  (in  the 
retender's  interest)  in  any  part  of  the  island  during  the 
previous  week,  the  entire  conquest  would  not  have  cost  them 
a  battle.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  nearly  sixty 
years  after  the  Bevolution;  and  yet  the  English  people 
are  rq>resented  as  at  that  time  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  dynasty  which  they  had  themselves  so  deliberately 
called  to  the  throne.  Perhi^  they  conceived  the  constitution 
safe  in  any  event,  or  possibly  they  attached  too  little  importance 
to  the  insurrection.  Stories  are  told  which  show  that  even 
when  the  Highlanders  were  actually  at  Derby,  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  some  respectable  classes  of  society  was  merely  a 
stupid  curiosity.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  at 
work,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  success  of  the  English  Bevo- 
lution was  not  due  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  vigilanoey 
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promptifude^  or  determination  of  the  peoj^  at  large  in  defenoe 
of  the  powers  established. 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  considered  that  at  this  period 
insurrections,  tfaongh  not  domesticated  in  the  minds  of  citiaens 
as  legitimate  incidents  of  political  life,  were  reckoned  among  the 
natural  resources  of  foreign  cabinets ;  and,  as  diq>uted  suoces* 
aons  were  then  common  in  Europe,  the  enconiBgemeat  of  a. 
pretender  to  a  hostile  crown  became  a  recognised  emedient  with 
belUger^t  States.  .  Our  Jacobitism  owed  as  much  perhaps  to 
French  intrigues  as  to  Scottish  traditions ;  and  the  hopes  oif  mal- 
contenta  often  turned  less  on  popular  tumults  than  on  the  appari- 
tion of  a  score  of  battalions  fr<»n  Dunkirk  or  Cadiz.  In  this  way 
not  only  was  the  revolutionary  spnt  kept  alive,  but  a  character 
was  communicated  to  party  straggles  wholly  different  from  any 
thing  visiUe  in  our  own  days.  The  English  Legitimists  were 
{»ompted  by  the  Alberonis  and  Fleurys  of  the  Cbntinent;  and 
the  ministers  of  our  first  Geoi^es  had  to  att^id  not  less  to  the 
intrigues  of  Versailles  and  Macuid,  than  to  the  menaces  of  do- 
mestic comjurators. 

But  when  these  several  pointshave  been  taken  into  candid  con* 
sidemtion^  it  will,  we  think,  be  evident  that  the  constitutional 
monarchy  as  established  by  the  English  Revolution  was  exposed 
to  fewer  hazards  than  the  corresponding  settlement  in  France, 
and  demanded,  therefore,  prG^)orti<matdy  less  skill  and  fortune 
for  its  maintenance.  The  Legitimist  opposition  was  indeed 
strong — so  strong,  in  £eK^  owing  to  ^circumstances  already 
mentioned,  that  the  probabilities,  fakly  estimated,  were  perhaps 
in  favour  of  its  {Mrevailing,  at  some  time  or  otheiv  over  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  Nothing  indicates  these  risks  more  deady 
than  the  extreme  inconstancy  of  the  statesmen  and  politidans  of 
the  day.  As  fiur  as  we  can  judge,  the  House  of  Hanover,,  at 
starting,  had  no  such  steadfast  su{^)ort  as  was  possessed  by  the 
House  of  Orleans.  We  do  not  hear  of  parieys  between  Louie 
Philippe's  ministers  and  Charles  X.  Whereas  thsse  was  scarcely 
an  adviser  of  Anne  or  George  L  who  was  not  suspected,  with 
more  or  less  reason,  of  correspondence  with  the  court  of  the 
Pretender.  Common  charity  compels  us  to  suppose  that  a 
question  so  treated  by  such  characters  must  have  been  con- 
sidered an  open  one ;  and  that  the  success  of  the  English  Revo- 
lution, in  so  &r  as  it  was  represented  by  the  security  of  the  new 
dynasty,  was  for  many  years  doubtful  indeed. 
I  The  contrast  of  French  history  on  these  points  is  sufficientiy 
remarkable  as  to  acoonnt  for  much  of  the  difference  exhibited 
W  the  ultimate  results.  In  the  first  place,  the  settiement  of 
July  was  not  effected  under  circumstances  any  way  similar  to 
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those,  which 'are  described  by  M.  Gaizot  as  having  been  so 
favourable  to  the  settlement  of  1688.  Omitting,  however^ 
these  particular  considerations,  we  may  pass  to  others  of  more 
obvious  importance.  Indeed  it  would  have,  been  difficult  to  infer, 
from  the  respective  histories  of  the  two  periods,  that  the  constitu- 
tional monarohy  of  France  had  been  originally  established  under 
less  fortunate  ausfHces  than  that  of  England ;  since,  as  we  have 
befcure  remarked,  the  stability  of  the  former  settlement  was,  to 
all  appearance,  the  better  secured  of  the  two.  In  1840,  the 
success  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  is  to  say  of  the  great 
series  of  experiments  between  1789  to  1830,  seemed  to  be 
assured ;  in  1698,  that  (^the  English  Revolution  seemed  scarcely 
probable.  But  it  was  not  because  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Charte  were  intemperate  or  iU*conceived,  or  because  the  change 
had  been  effected  by  violence  and  against  the  feelings  of  any 
large  section  of  the  French  people,  that  the  constitutional  set- 
tiement  of  1830,  and  therein  the  Revolution  which  it  had  been 
thought  to  consummate,  proved  unsuccessfuL  Its  &bric^has  not 
been  overthrown  by  any  of  the  parties  which  opposed  the 
construction.  As  far  as  the  catastrophe  of  February  can  be 
r^arded  at  all  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  contingency,  it  is 
due  to  the  operation  of  a  spirit  from  the  influence  of  which  the 
English  settiement  was  wholly  exempt.  Louis  Philippe's  go- 
vernment had  to  contend  against  the  spirit  of  revolution  as  well 
as  that  of  reaction.  The  latter  was  successfully  opposed;  and 
indeed  the  Legitimist  party  by  which  it  was  represented  is  the 
only  party  which  has  never  been  uppermost  throughout  the  re- 
cent vicissitudes;  but  the  former  prevailed  —  not  perhaps  in 
the  fur  course  of  events,  but  still  with  a  dear  indication  of  its 
line  of  operations. 

There  were,  as  we  have  said,  three  parties  dissenting  from  the 
constitutional  settiement  of  1830  —  the  Legitimbts,  the  Impe- 
rialists, and  the  Republicans.  At  that  moment,  perhaps,  the  first 
of  these  was  the  only  one  from  which  serious  opposition  was 
to  be  apprehended.  No  great  consideration  seemed  due  to  the 
second;  but  in  the  third  were  contained  the  real  elements  of 
danger.  The  principles  of  this  party  rested,  not  on  traditions  or 
attachments,  but  solely  on  the  conclusions  of  political  theories  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  most  important  particular  that  the  position  of 
the  French  constitutional  monarchy  differed  so  essentially  from 
that  of  its  English  prototype.  The  government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe had  not  only  to  contend — ^which  it  did  successfully — against 
a  spirit  analogous  to  that  of  Jaoobitism,  but  also  against  a  spirit 
most  unlike  the  former  both  in  its  origin  and  tendency.  We 
seem  here,  in  fact,  to  be  approaching  the  true  point  of  distino- 
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iioxx  between  the  two  cases ;  but,  unhappily^  it  is  at  this  very 
conjuncture  that  our  materials  suddenly  &il  us,  and  preclude,  as 
we  before  hinted,  any  continuation  of  the  ailment  to  it»  proper 
conclusion.  For,  in  poii^t  of  fact,  the  triumph  of  the  Bepublican 
party  in  1848  was  an  event  so  anomalous  —  so  little  depending 
on  adequate  causes,  and  so  little  indicative,  as  the  sequel  has 
shown,  of  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  nation,  that  no  predic- 
tion can  be  hazarded  of  the  course  which  affairs  might  have 
taken,  apart  from  that  extraordinary  disturbance.  If  we  could 
consider  that  MM.  Lamartine  and  Louis  Blanc  represented  the 
real  opinions  of  the  French  people,  and  that  to  the  irresistible 
preponderance  of  these  opinions  the  catastrophe  of  February 
was  fairly  due,  we  should  then  be  enabled  to  conclude  at  once 
that  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  France  was  superseded  by 
a  more  advanced  developement  of  liberalism,  and  that  the  French 
Revolution  failed  because  it  had  not  proceeded  far  enough  to 
satisfy  the  nation.  But  we  are  now  perfectly  aware  that  t£is  is 
not  the  case ;  and  that  any  conclusion  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  France  deliberately  preferred  Brcpublicanism  to  Monarchy, 
would  be  altogether  unsound.  All  argument  is  extinguished  by 
a  state  of  things,  in  which  the  establidied  institutions  are  noto- 
riously no  indications  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The 
French  Revolution  has  certainly  failed — so  much  is  dear  and 
undeniable;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  why  such  a 
result  was  more  likely  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  our  own 
country.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  causes  of  this 
failure,  until  we  can  ascertain  the  political  principles  to  which 
those  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  have  oeen  compelled  to 
give  way.  When  we  can  discover  what  France  really  wanted, 
we  can  speculate  on  the  inadequacy  of  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment to  satisfy  these  desires.  When  we  have  ascertained  what 
the  opinions  of  Frenchmen  reaUy  are,  we  can  compare  them 
with  those  which  have  been  superseded.  At  present  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  nation  wished  to  go  backwards 
or  forwards— -to  recall  the  dynasty  dismissed  in  1830,  or  to  rid 
itself  of  all  dynasties  whatever.  There  is  certainly  no  more 
reason  for  presuming  France  to  be  Bepublican  than  Legitimist. 
Nay,  from  what  we  have  now  seen,  we  are  fairly  entitled  ta 
doubt  whether  even  the  settlement  last  overthrown  was  posi- 
tively objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its 
fall.  It  would  be  one  step  gained  towards  a  conclusion  if  we 
could  assume  that,  whatever  France  desired  it  certainly  did  not 
desire  an  Orieanist  monarchy.  But  we  can  venture  on  no  such 
assumption.  There  is  reason,  on  the  contrary,  to  suppose,  that 
if  the  sufiages  of  the  nation  could  have  been  fairly  taken  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1848,  they  would  have  been  in  favour  of  resuming 
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tbe  position  abandoned  on  the  24th  of  Febroary.  Oidinairily 
speaking,  when  we  discufls  a  successful  reyolution,  we  are  con^ 
sulerin^a  violent  but  genuine  expression  of  popular  wilL  In 
the  case  of  Fianoe,  there  is  no  such  eridence  before  us ;  and  all 
aivument  falls  consequently  to  the  ground. 

It  has>  however,  been  urged,  that  the  indifierence  wfaidi  per- 
mitted a  political  dub  to  subvert  a  powerful  government,  was  of 
itself  evidence  that  the  constitutional  monaraiy  as  repffeeented 
by  the  House  o£  Orleans  was  unaooeptaUe  to  the  minority  of  die 
nation;  and.  that  though  it  has  certainly  not  been  proved  that 
France  ctesired  aRepuUic,  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  did  not  want 
Kinff  Louis  PhU^ope.  We  have  already  observed  that  these 
£^thetio«ymiyteni8*were  not  peculiar  to  France  in  1848 ;  and  if 
we  insist  on  the  inference  above  mentbned,  we  must  achnow* 
ledge  at  the  same  time  that  die  House  of  Hanover  was  exposed 
to  me  same  liabilities  as  the  Hoose  of  Ohrleans ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  but  far  th»  fortune  fif  accidents,  our  revolution  would  have 
been  just  as  'unsucees^bd '  as  1^  French.  The  moat  ooaery  refe* 
rence  to  histonea  of  the  time,  will,  as  we  have  said,  satisfy  any 
reader  in  a  very  fewjnoments  that  the  indiflferenoeof  the  EogUi^ 
nation  to  the  tumults  of  the  Jacobites  was  at  least  as  mailed  as 
that  of  the  French  to  the  insurrections  of  the  repuUicans.  But 
we  suspect  that  too.muoh  has  been  made  of  a  fact  which  can  be 
explained  upon  suppositions  less  arbitrary  that  that  of  a  national 
indiffeceoce  to  the  &te  of  a  dynasty  chosen  by  the  v(»oe  of  the 
people  only  fifteen  years  before.  The  unpopularity  of  an  admi^ 
nistratioo,  or  the  accidents  of  a  political  crisis,  supply  causes 
amply  sufficient  to  .bring  about  such  a  momentary  result 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  one  important  respect  the  in- 
stitutions of  France  under  the  constitiitional  monarchy  did 
wpear  ioadeqnate  to  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  nation.  Th£^ 
showed  no  expamribility.  They  provided  no  regular  means  of 
expression  for  the  popular  will ;  nor  any  machinery  by  which  such 
will  could  acquire  force  and  effect  Whatever  judgment  might 
have  dictated  the  original  constitution  of  the  Clumiber  of  Depu- 
ties, it  obviously  was  not,  in  1848,  any  representation  of  the 
people  deserving  the  name.  It  has  been  the  great  merit  ot  our 
own  institutions,  that  they  not  only  answered  their  original  pur- 
pose, but  readily  admitted  of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  sueces- 
sive  generations.  Whether  the  principal  credit  be  due  to  the 
Long  Parliament  or  to  the  Convention,  whether  our  oivil  and 
political  privileges  are  to  be  dated  from  1641  or  1688,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  decide  ;  but  tte  present  prosperity  of  England  is 
certainly  owing  not  more  to  what  the  Bill  of  Sights  did,  than 
to  what  it  permitted.  More  has  been  done  since  cor  Bevdution 
than  before  it,  nor  is  the  difference  much  less  between  1860  and 
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1760,  thto  between  1750  and  1650.*  Compared  with  the  popn«» 
lar  claims  now  recognised,  we  may  aknost  saj  that  in  King 
George  the  Finst's  reign^  the  people  could  not  control  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  conntiy,  or  pretend  to  equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
If  we  could  be  carried  back  to  the  times  immediately  succeedmg 
our  Reydutaon,  we*  should  be  puzzled^- with  our  present  ideas,  to 
appreciate  the  liberties  which  had  been  won  by  the  struggle. 
Ckse  {uriyilegieSy  which  would  now  be  deemed  intolerable,  long 
survived  the  bu^iog  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement These  gradually  disappeared  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  growth  of  political  ideas^  ac^g  through  the  political 
madiinery  which  the  BevoIutioB  bad  established  ;-^«nd  thus  we 
have  become  what  we  are.  But  in  France  the  constitution  ap- 
peared unsusceptible  of  any  acconpraodation  to  the  wants  of  a 
people  proverbially  preoocious  and  changeable.  It  wts  almost 
ledd  down  as  a  maxim  that  do  Parliamentary  reform  could  take 
place;  although,  under  existing  oireumstances,  the  Parliament- 
ary representation  of  the  people  was  a  palpable  farce.  It  may 
pcorfaaps  be  diought,  therefore,  that  the  true  cause  of  fidlure  in 
the  French  Bevolution  lay  either  in  the  unelastic  character  of 
the  institutiona  as  introduced,  or  the  inflexible  tenacity  of  those 
by  whom  the  government  was  administered.  In  fact,  it  is  to 
the  secauses  tluit  the  catastrophe  of  Felmiary  has  be^  some- 
times emphatically  attributed. 

Some  truth  is  jHrobably  contained  in  the  argument*,  but  a  little 
reflection  will  suggest  considerations  on  tiie  other  sid^  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  Louis  Philippe's 
ministers  was  to  maintain  Louis  Philippe  on  the  thrcme ;  and  it 
is,  we  thmk,  questionable  whether  tlus  primary  condition  wad 
compatible  with  the  concession  of  those  electoral  reforms  which 
were  demanded  by  their  adversaries.  Owmg  to  that  division 
of  parties  which  we  have  described,  and  to  the  strength  and 
animation  posstesed  by  each,  Louis  Philippe's  ministers  found 
themselvei^  on  those  questions,  in  a  portion  of  remarkable  dif- 
ficulty. Measured  against  any  party  ongly  the  Orleanists  were 
the  stronger,  and,  under  the  existing  constitution,  were  a  match 
even  f<Mr  any  probable  parliamentary  combination.  But  they 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  supply^  like  the  Hanoverian 
party  in  En^nd,  a  ministry  and  an  opposition  &om  their  own 
body ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  desired  exten- 
sion of  tiie  franchise  at  that  moment  would  leave  titeir  relative 
superiority  imimpaired.  M.  Odillon  Barrot  had  no  means  of  form- 
ing a  government  on  principles  consistent  with  the  maintenance 

*  Yet  Blackstone  (iv.  439.)  put  the  theoretical  perfection  of  the 
English  Constitution  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL    a.  n.  1679 1 
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of  the  monarchy  or  of  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  and  if  Louis 
Philippe's  ministers  had  yielded  to  his  instances,  they  might 
yery  possibly  have  placed  parliamentary  power  in  the  hands  of 
parties  who  would  have  used  it  as  a  mere  substitute  for  insur- 
rection in  subverting  the  established  government.  Thus  we 
seem  again  to  be  brought  back  to  the  cause  of  failure  already 
specified  —  the  plturality  of  dissentients  from  the  existing  order 
of  things.  Had  there  been  no  Legitimists,  the  Orleanists  might 
have  made  head  against  the  Republicans;  had  there  been  no 
Bepublicans  they  might  have  outlasted  the  Legitimists;  but 
they  were  not  the  exdusive  representatives  of  either  liberal  or 
conservative  opinions,  and  were  thus  too  weak  to  resist  parties 
both  above  and  below  them,  excepting  by  a  course  of  policy 
which  contained  the  seeds  of  danger  within  itself. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  question  before  us  consists  in  the 
ambiguous  and  indefinite  character  of  the  proposition  to  be 
discussed.  The  French  Revolution, — or  in  other  words,  the 
political  experiment  which  France,  as  M.  Guizot  expresses  it, 
entered  upon  sixty  years  ago—  has  certainly  proved  imsuccessful; 
by  which  we  mean  that  it  has  produced  no  result  in  which  the 
nation  has  been  found  permanently  to  acquiesce.  France  has 
tried  and  abandoned  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  republic,  an  empire, 
and,  finally,  that  constitutional  government  which  in  other 
countries  was  proved  to  be  the  true  form  of  polity  required. 
But  what  were  the  causes  of  this  ill  success  as  indicated  by  the 
catastrophe  of  February  ?  What  kind  of  institutions  or  opinions 
did  the  French  nation  wish  to  substitute*  for  those  actually 
existing,  in  so  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  result?  To  such 
inquiry  we  can  make  no  reply,  and  every  day's  experience 
serves- to  increase  our  perplexity  and  confusion.  That  France 
desired  a  Republic  is  what  her  citizens  lose  no  opportunity 
of  practically  denying ;  that  she  desires  a  Legitimate  Monarchy 
is  what  has  not  yet  been  proved.  We  need  take  no  shame  to 
ourselves  for  our  embarrassment  on  this  point,  for  the  French 
people  are  not  a  whit  less  bewildered  than  ourselves.  The  other 
day  it  was  positively  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  take  the 
opinions  of  the  nation  upon  this  question  in  some  fashion  or 
other,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  by  direct  evidence,  that  par- 
ticular form  of  government  to  which  the  wishes  of  the  country 
really  pointed.  To  judge  by  events  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  ideas  of  the  majority  of  the  French  nation  remain 
much  what  they  were  before  the  change.  The  same  men  (and 
in  absolute  default,  too,  of  newer  competitors)  direct  the 
Assembly  and  virtually  administer  the  government)  the  same 
tone  characterises  its  policy,  and  the  same  language  is  spoken 
by  its  organs.    Even  the  indifierence,  which  was  manifested  in 
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the  days  of  February  towards  the  monarchy  of  July  has  been 
anoe  compensated  by  a  concern  looking  very  much  like  regret. 
Yet  if  we  adopt  the  supposition,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
reasonable  one,  that  the  veritable  sentiments  of  the  French 
people  remain  substantially  unaltered  since  1847,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  that  the  last  'revolution,'  consider^  in  the  sense 
we  are  now  attaching  to  such  phenomena,  was  no  revolution  at 
all.  It  was  no  genuine  expression  of  national  sentiment,  and 
can  therefore  supply  no  materials  for  argument  or  deduction. 
In  succumbing  to  such  an  assault,  the  French  constitutional 
monarchy  underwent  no  fair  condemnation.  The  calamity 
which  laid  it  prostrate  was  altogether  without  precedent,  nor  is 
there  much  reason  for  supposing  that  even  a  stronger  fabric 
could  have  withstood  so  extraordinary  a  shook.  If  it  is  argued 
that  other  governments  have  been  more  successful,  we  must 
remember  that  all  turned  upon  the  effects  of  a  surprise,  and  that 
a  surprise  occurs  only  once.  The  mistakes  of  a  night  are  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  In  fact  the  proof  is  before  our  eyes. 
The  very  party  which  prevailed  agiunst  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment has  since  exerted  itself  in  trebled  strength  against  those 
who  are  virtually  the  same  antagonists,  and  has  wholly  failed. 

These  considerations,  though  they  materially  affect  such  an 
argument  as  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  institute,  and,  in- 
deed, almost  debar  us,  as  we  have  said,  from  any  satisfactory 
conclusion,  have  by  no  means  a  like  influence  upon  those  deduc- 
tions which  it  was  apparentiy  M.  Guizot's  intention  to  exlubit. 
The  '  Kevolution '  which  he  has  had  before  his  eyes  is  especially 
that  of  1848.  It  was  the  last  in  which  his  countrymen  had 
been  engaged ;  and  it  was  that  on  the  results  of  which  depended 
the  present  fortunes  of  France.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
delivered  his  reflections  upon  revolutions  in  general ;  and,  as  the 
most  obvious  method  of  pointing  his  moral  and  confirming  his 
conclusions,  he  took  the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  success- 
ful revolution  as  a  text  for  his  discourse.  By  a  few  brief  para- 
graphs and  by  a  thousand  incidental  suggestions,  he  showed 
what,  in  so  far  as  experience  could  teach,  were  the  conditions  of 
success  in  these  momentous  experiments.  That  no  one  of  these 
conditions  had  been  observed  in  the  revolution  of  February,  and 
that  if  successful,  therefore,  it  must  owe  its  good  fortune  to 
some  insensible  change  in  human  nature,  was  what  none  of  his 
readers  could  well  fsol  to  perceive.  Of  course  M.  Louis  Blanc 
would  promptly  join  issue  with  his  adversary,  and  avow  at  once 
that  the  revolutions  of  his  making  were  no  more  to  be  conducted 
on  old  principles  than  directed  to  old  objects.  When  the  design 
was  merely  to  substitute  one  recognised  form  of  government  for 
another,  the  agency  of  recognised  parties  might,  perhaps,  serve 
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the  turn ;  but  not  so  when  society  was  to  be  regenerated,  and 
all  mortal  things  to  be  changed.  In  fact  there  is  no  more  espe- 
cial object  of  M.  Blanc's  abomination  than  this  selfsame  English 
Bevolution  which  M,  Grnizot  displays  as  a  model ;  so  that  the 
disputants  have  no  common  ground.  But  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  proof  in  these  questions ;  and  while  M.  Guizot  points  to 
Ei^Iand,  M.  Louis  Blanc  must  needs  point  to  France.  The 
Socialist  historian  will,  indeed,  say  that  we  have  only  ^  suc- 
*  ceeded '  in  e^blishing  what  he  has  termed,  in  so  many  words, 
<  the  most  execrable  tyranny  which  eyer  existed : '  But  what  has 
he  established  himself?  At  any  rate  we  may  appeal  to  his  own 
practical  estimate  of  tiie  two  reyohitions.  In  selecting  London 
for  his  residence,  M.  Louis  Blanc  fdainly  confesses  that  consti- 
tutional England  has  advantages  of  some  kind,  toft  himself  at 
least  at  present,  beyond  those  of  republican  France, 

On  die  whole  subject  our  condusbn,  perhaps,  may  be  briefly 
this :  that  the  catastrophe  of  February  was  too  exceptional  an 
inddent  to  justify  any  certain  inference  as  to  the  comparative 
character  of.  the  institutions  overthrown  or  the  merits  of  those 
who  suffered  by  the  change ;  but  that  if  we  consider  it,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  as  a  genuine  republican  manifestation,  suggested 
and  enforced  by  the  real  national  will,  such  assumption  will 
exempt  the  vanquished  party  from  serious  culpability.  Louis 
Philippe's  ministers  were  not  in  the  same  portion  as  those  of 
our  George  L  Had  they  been  so,  or,  in  other  words,  had  the 
whole  strength  of  the  revolutionary  party, — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  party  which  prevailed  aeainst  Charles  X., — been  at  their 
service  in  resisting  the  ^issatQts  of  the  reactionary  party,  there 
is  every  reason  to  presume  that  M.  Guizot  might  have  been 
still  performing  the  part  of  Walpole,  and  the  House  of  Orieans 
have  been  established  on  the  constitutional  throne  of  France, 
with  fewer  dangers  and  troubles  than  attended  the  establisb- 
ment  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  England.  But  they  encoun- 
tered obstades  of  a  character  altogether  novel.  They  were 
attacked,  not  by  r^ular  adversaries,  not  by  a  party  bent  on 
recovering  power,  but  by  the  votaries  of  doctrines  heretofore 
unheard  of;  by  men  who  grounded  a  ri^ht  of  perpetual  insur- 
rection upon  the  conclusions  of  political  theories,  and  who,  in 
the  silence  of  their  abodes  and  on  the  strength  of  their  private 
speculations,  turned  into  the  streets  to  subvert  a  government 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  not  the  government  of  their 
own  imaginings.  The  critical  question  is,  whether  these  extra- 
ordinary assaults  could  ever  have  thus  succeeded  agidnst  a 
government  founded  on  the  general  consent  and  affection  of  the 
people  ?    To  this  we  can  only  reply  that  no  government  had 
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ever  before  been  subjected  to  the  trial ;  and  we  may,  perhaps, 
venture  upon  adding  that  the  feelings  evinced  by  the  French 
nation  in  its  hours  of  reflection  furnish  something  like  a  proof 
that  the  constitutional  monarchy  was  not  really  so  destitute  of 
popular  good-will  as  to  have  liun,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  mob.  Whether,  however,  from  accident  or 
some  more  controllable  cause,  it  is  undbniable  that  the  French 
Bevolution  of  1789-1830  has  failed ;  but  it  is  likewise  evident,  in 
contrasting  this  failure  with  the  success  of  our  own  experiment, 
that  the  failure  had  its  origin  in  liabilities  from  which  we  were 
preserved.  Even  if  the  monarchy  of  July  had  been  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  monarchy  of  1688  in  every  single  condition 
attending  its  establishment,  it  would  not  thereby  have  been 
insured  against  such  a  shock  as  that  which  actually  laid  it  low. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  think  that  it  was  altogether  unfavourably 
constituted ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  it  is  to  this  revolution  that 
M.  Guizot's  well-pointed  contrasts  are  meant  to  apply.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  settiement  of  1830  would  have  been  equally 
unacceptable  to  those  sectaries  who  recognised  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  one  monarchy  and  anotiier,  or  between  any 
governments  which  did  not  happen  to  represent  their  own  con- 
ceptions. Being  imacceptable,  it  would,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  the  sec^  have  been  incessantly  attacked ; 
whether  with  less  success  or  not,  we  cannot  affirm.  France,  as 
its  statesmen  and  representatives  nowmanfuUv  acknowledge,  was 
'  suiprised ' ;  and  against  such  an  unparalleled  incident  in  the 
political  life  of  a  nation  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  difficult  to 
guard.  After  the  event,  wisdom  is  learnt  easily  enough,  nor  do 
the  French  people  seem  very  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  truth. 


Abt.  VIIL — Reports  on  the   Slave   Trade  from  Lords  and 
Commons,  1848 — 49. 

A  MONO  the  political  problems  of  the  present  day,  there  are 
"^  few  that  have  been  more  embarrassed  by  the  various 
causes,  good  and  evil,  which  turn  discussion  into  controversy, 
than  the  question, — whether  it  be  wise  and  right  for  England 
to  continue  her  armed  opposition  to  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  fact  that  the  Committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
came  to  opposite  conclusions  upon  it,  has  been  made  the  most 
of;  but,  me  fact,  that  whilst  the  Lords  were  unanimous,  all  the 
principcd  resolutions  of  the  Commons,  condemnatory  of  the 
squadron,  were  carried  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman, 
has  been  all  but  overlooked.    As  far  as  we  can  rely  on  the  autho- 
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rity  dF  tiie  Committees,  it  most  be  admitted,  tiiat  though  differ* 
enoes  of  opinion  do  exist,  the  balance  is  neTertheless  sufficiently 
deci^ve,  and  is  adverse  to  the  abandoBinent  of  our  measures 
of  repression.  The  unequivocal  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  present  session,  and  the  disinterested  and  characteristic 
courage  with  which  Lord  John  Kussell  and  bis  colleagues  have 
staked  their  politk^  existence  in  support  of  the  same  opinion, 
speak  still  mote  positively.  They  i»?ove  distinctly  that  the 
feelings  of  the  TepeeseBtatives  of  th!e  peo^de,  and  the  experience 
of  the  responsible  Government,  have  led  tiiem  to  one  result 

It  has  indeed  been  argued  that  England  cto  ill  afford  to  con- 
tinue any  considerable  exp^ise  for  tiie  purpose  of  counteracting 
evils,  however  great,  whidi  do  not.immectiately  affect  her  own 
citizens.  Our  most  severe  economists  insist  thaBt  it  is.  of  such 
essential  importance,  that  the  nation  should  not  expend  out  of 
taxes  raised  from  tiie  pe<^le  one  fiurtiung  beyond  what  is  abso- 
lutely needful,  that  more  support  has  been  obtaiaed  for  their 
views  in  the  present  instancci  than  zealous  phikoUhropistfl  were 
prepared  for.  But  we  are  for  this  reason  tmly  tiie  more  bound 
to  examine  the  case  carefully  on  every  side;  and  see  whether 
such  advantages,  economical  as  well  as  social,  may  not  accrue 
from  our  warfare  on  the  slave  trade,  as  will  still  make  it,  from 
whatever  point  we  look  at  it,  a  justifiable  part  of  our  national 
policy. 

As  there  are  points  on  which  we  have  fdt  some  hesitation 
in  forming  our  own  judgment,  we  oaanot  but  sincerely  r^ret 
the  violence  of  invective;  into  which  both  parties  have  been  be- 
trayed. The  question  involves  too  many  mingled  considerations 
of  humanity  and  prudence ;  so  much  evil  is  likely  to  ensue  from 
a  false  step ;  the  past  and  the  future  as  well  as  the  present 
enter  so  largely  into  the  question,  that  we  are  little  inclined  to 
indulge  in  any  dogmatism  on  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
taken  some  pains  to  be  right;  and  we  confidently  place  before 
our  readers  the  grounds  upon  which  our  opinion  rests. 

Last  year  when  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  proposed  to  repeal  the 
Brazilian  Act,  Sir  B.  Peel  answered,  that  *  to  repeal  the  existing 
^  Bill  would  be  to  substantially  proclaim  to  the  world  that  all 
*  the  efforts  ma(fe  to  prevent  the  slave  trade,  or  to  mitigate  its 
'  horrors,  were  now  at  an  end ;  and  if  that  should  be  done,  his 
'  advice  was,  that  the  next  thing  the  H6use  should  do,  should 
'  be  to  determine  how  best  to  encourage  and  sanction  it,  per- 

<  mitting  Cuba  and  Bxasil  to  carry  it  on  to  their  hearts'  con- 

<  tent.'  This  remonstranoe  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  And 
it  applies,  at  least  with  equfd  fbroe,  to  propositions  for  tam- 
pering with  the  Afncaa  squadron.  Every  one  at  dl  £Euniliar 
with  the  subject  will  laugh  at  the  notion,  that  any  real  im- 
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pression  can  be  made  upon  Brazil,  merelj  by  treaties  or  hj 
moral  inflaence.  Sir  C.  Hotham  considers  the  BrazJliari  go- 
yemment  to  be  powerless  for  this  purpose.  To  pretend  the 
contrary,  would  be  to  add  the  scandal  of  hypocrisy  te  our  other 
scandals. 

We  could  vnAk  that  this  question  had  been  more  accurately 
understood  as  well  as  more  logically  ai|^d.  By  many,  the 
history  of  the  case  is  misrepresented ;  by  ^e  great  majority,  the 
expenses  to  which  the  country  is  subject  in  maintaining  the 
squadron  are  greatly  exi^erated.  Another  class,  in  despite  of 
the  clearest  evidence,  persist  in  considering  the  coast  of  Africa 
as  the  grave  of  our  oflSccrs  and  seamen.  Let  us  take  a  rapid 
view  of  the  real  fSsusts  of  the  case.  Sir  W.  Dolben's  Act  was 
passed  in  1788,  but  the  British  slave  trade  was  not  abolished 
till  1807.  During  tlist  interval,  whilst  we  were  ourselves  par- 
ticipators in  guilt,  no  effoarts  were  or  oould  be  made  at  repression. 
But  even  after  the  Abolition  Act,  from  1807  to  1815,  we  con- 
tinued inactive ;  and  when  we  first  put  forth  our  strength,  we 
must  confess  that  we  kdced  wiadom  as  much  as  we  ladked  ex- 
perience. Five  or  six  ships,  ill-sdected  and  nnsuited  for  the 
duty,  were  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  African  coast  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  Till  1824,  the  smaller  vessele  were 
all  removed  from  their  stations  during  several  months  of  the 
year,  to  avoid  the  rainy  season.  It  cannot  excite  much  surprise 
that  the  officer  in  command,  on  returning  annually  to  England 
should  report  an  enormous  and  undiminisned  slave  trade.  But 
even  had  the  squadron  been  more  efficient,  its  duties  could  but 
have  been  most  imperfectly  performed.  Our  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  restricted  all  our  operations.  One  fiag  or  another  was 
never  wanting,  under  which  the  slaver  was  enabled  to  carry  on 
his  deadly  trade.  Diplomacy  was  compelled  to  exert  itself  to  the 
utmost  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Not  only  at  Vienna,  but  at 
Verona  and  the  other  '  abouchemens  des  rois,"  the  honest  feelings 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  the  voice  of  their  representatives, 
won  step  by  step  their  honourable  victories.  It  is,  however,  since 
1830,  (and  principally  through  the  untiring  perseverance  of 
Lford  Palmerston)  .that  our  Foreign  Office  has  become  the  suc- 
cessful instrument  of  engrafting  into  the  international  code  of 
Europe  the  necessary  enactments  for  giving  life  to  the  abstract 
resolutions  of  the  Coi^ress  of  Vienna;  enactments  which,  if 
they  were  carried  Out  with  as  much  good  faith  by  other  nations 
as  bv  ourselves,  would  by  this  time  have  rendered  our  labours 
no  less  easy  than  effectual.  These  steps,  though  uniformly 
progressive,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gradual ;  nor  was  it  till 
1839  Aat  we  obtained  authority  to  deal  generally  with  slave- 
equipped  ships,  —  that  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  fiag 
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ivas  swept  away, —  and  that  we  were  enabled  to  act  with 
decision  south  of  the  line.  The  efBcacj  of  our  squadron  was 
then  also  rendered  more  complete,  not  only  from  the  amount  of 
force  employed,  and  the  quality  of  our  ships  and  of  their  arma* 
ment  (though  Lord  Aberdeen  is  justly  proud  of  having  left 
the  armament  3000  strong,  which  he  had  found  only  consisting 
of  700),  but  from  the  strength  which  the  squadron  obtained 
through  the  treaty  obligations  which  other  countries  had  con- 
tract^ with  us.  Our  success  promised  to  be  complete.  How 
far  it  was  checked  by  the  doubts  suggested  as  to  our  l^al  powers 
during  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration,  —  how  far  it  has  been 
lamentably  disturbed  by  our  alteration  of  the  duties  on  sugar  in ' 
1842,  and  still  more  in  1846,  it  would  delay  us  too  long  at 
present  to  examine.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  ta 
show,  by  this  reference  to  dates, — that  so  far  is  it  from  being 
true,  as  has  been  loudly  asserted,  that  the  experiment  of  forcible 
repression  has  had  a  trial  of  a  quarter  of  a  century — that  on 
the  contrary,  the  experiment  should  be  considered  as  confined 
within  the  limited  period  of  seven  or  eight  years.  During 
those  years  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  its  success  to  have  sur* 
passed  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine. 

Ghreat  as  has  been  the  misrepresentation  of  the  duration  o£  the 
experiment,  equally  great  has  been  the  exaggeration  of  its  cost. 
The  annual  expense  has  often  been  stated  as  above  a  million  in 
'  round  numbers ; '  and  very  *  round  numbers  *  indeed  they  are, 
as  the  following  table  from  the  Admiralty  office  will  prove :  — 

Estimate  of  the  Expense  of  the  Ships  of  War  employed  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  ^ave  Traae^  so  as  to  exhibit  the  Aggregate  Charge  to  the  Country 
for  their  Svpport  in  the  Year  1S46-47. 

Description  of  Charge,  Charge, 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  wages  and  victuals  of  the 
crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  in  1846-7  -  -  £  220,233 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  wear  and  tear  of  the  hulls, 
masts,  yards,  rigging,  and  stores  supplied  for  the  use  of 
Her  M^jest/s  ships  employed  in  the  above  service, 
according  to  the  statement  received  from  the  Surveyor's 
Department     ...---        49,313 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery 
of  Her  Migest/s  steam  vessels  employed  as  above, 
according  to  the  statement  received  from  the  department 
of  the  comptroller  of  steam  machinery  -  -        17,790 

Estimate  of  the  value  of  coals  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
above  steam  vessels,  according  to  the  statement  received 
from  the  storekeeper-general's  department        -  -        14,287 

Aggregate  charge  -  £  301,623 

Admiralty,  13th  Dec.  1847. 
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If  we  allow  2OO9OOO/.  more  for  the  incidental  expenses, 
including  the  chaise  of  the  Mixed  Commission  Courts,  which 
cost  about  259OOOZ.  per  annum  (a  sum  which  probably  might  be 
considerably  reduced) — yet,  even  thus,  we  only  reach  one  half 
the  amount  usually  stated  as  the  annual  cost  of  the  squadron* 
And  with  regard  to  its  allied  unhealthiness,  so  nearly  have 
European  skUl,  science,  and  care  baffled  the  climate,  that  the 
African  station  is  now  as  healthy  as  the  rest  of  our  naval  stations 
in  the  tropics.  The  second  Kesolution  of  the  Lords  affirms, 
*  that  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  prevalent  impression 
'  us  to  the  general  unhealthiness  of  the  cruising  squadron  is 
^  without  foundation.' 

The  argument  pertinociously  advanced  against  the  mainte- 
jumce  of  the  African  squadron  declares,  that  it  entails  an  im- 
jnense  cost  on  the  nation  without  any  result — the  slave  trade 
Btill  raging  the  same  as  ever.  We  b^  our  readers  to  follow  us 
through  a  brief  investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  when  we 
^hall  submit  to  them  the  following  conclusions: — 

L  The  squadron  has  not  been  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
materially  diminished  both  slavery  and  the  slave  trade:  were 
it  withdrawn,  these  evils  would  enormously  increase:  and 
£uch  increase  would  prove  most  disastrous  to  the  human 
race,  both  in  Africa  and  in  Cuba  and  Brazil;  condemning 
Africa  to  ruin  and  devastation,  and  filling  Cuba  and  Brazil 
with  a  greatly  augmented  slave  population,  more  cruelly  treated 
than  at  present ;  while  not  only  would  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  continue  as  fearful  as  ever,  but  thousands  of  additional 
victims  would  have  to  undergo  them. 

11.  The  cost  of  our  naval  armament  is  not  more  than  these 
great  objects  are  worth.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  expense, 
4is  we  have  just  proved,  scarcely  exceeds  one  half  of  what  has 
been  represented.  Whilst,  further,  were  the  squadron  withdrawn, 
England  would  sufier  from  the  destruction  of  her  legitioiate 
•commerce  with  Africa,  and  from  the  total  ruin  of  her  West 
Indian  Colonies,  pecuniary  losses  far  more  than  sufficient,  even 
in  a  pecuniary  pomt  of  view,  to  make  her  bitterly  repent  of  her 
«hort-sighted  economy. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  facts  and  reasonings,  which  have  led 
us  to  each  of  these  conclusions :  and,  we  will  begin  with  the 
inquiry  whether  the  squadron  has  or  has  not  efiected  a  material 
•diminution  in  the  slave  trade  ? — And  further,  whether  that  trade 
would  not  largely  increase,  if  our  vessels  were  withdrawn? 

The  clearest  solution  of  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  risks 
run,  and  in  the  gambling  nature  of  the  profits  made,  by  the  parties 
now  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.     The  price  of  a  fuU-grown  male 
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fllave^  ia  Cuba,  at  the  present  time,  is  \(MLy  and  has  been  125Z. ; 
while  in  Africa  he  would  have  cost  irom  10^  to  20/1, — the  cost 
of  transit  being  from  ZL  to  4Z.  more.  In  Bnudl  we  believe  that 
the  price  is  generally  lower  than  in  Cuba ;  but  our  late  envoy, 
liord  Howden,  (one  of  the  opponents  of  the  squadron)  states 
that  a  cargo>  which  is  worth  5,000/L  in  Africa,  fetches  25,000^ 
in  Brazil^  making  500  per  cent,  profit.  This  has  been  urged  as 
an  aigument  against  the  squadron,  on  the  ground  that  so  profitable 
a  trade  can  hardly  be  exterminated  by  any  measures  whatever. 
But,  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  these  enormous  profits 
eivince  the. real  effioieiu^  of  the  squadron.  For  how  comes  it 
that  the  profit  on  one  successful  venture  in  the  slave  trade  \& 
so  eaotmous?  Only  because  there  are  many  cases  of  failure  to 
set  off  against  one  instance  of  success.  It  is  the  success  of  the 
pre^ntive  ^stem  which  has  so  greatly  reduced  the  supply, 
that  the  priee  is  proportionally  enhanced.  As  it  is  obvious, 
then,  that  oar  system  has  thus  artificially  enhanced  the  price,  it 
is  equally  obvioos  that,  were  we  to  give  up  that  system,  the 
price  would  fidl  to  its  natural  leveL  Assuming  this  to  be 
one*-third  of  its  present  rate,  there  are  solid  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  demand,  at  that  rate,  would  be  almost  boundless.  The 
gulf  opened  for  the  absorption  of  human  victims  would  widen 
year  bv  year. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rapid  consumption  of  human  life  on  sugar 
plantations  at  all  times  secures  a  vast  yearly  demand  for  fresh  im- 
portaticms.  Even  in  the  English  West  Indies,  before  emancipa- 
tion, the  slave  population^  amounting  to  558,000  in  1818,  dimi- 
nished in  twelve  years  by  sixty  thousand.*  Now,  in  our  West 
Indies,  the  women  exceeded  the- men  in  number — there  was  no 
slave  trade  to  fill  up  the  vacancies — the  masters  were  English- 
men,— ^and  therefore  English  public  opinion  had  its  weight; 
also  various  mitigating  measures  had  been  introduced ;  yet  even 
there,  the  population  perished  thus  rapidly.  How  much  more 
swift  must  be  the  mortality  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  where  the 
women  are  infinitely  less  numerous  than  the  men  (on  many 
plantations  there  are  no  women  at  all);  and  where  the  slave 
trade  enables  the  planter,  when  he  ha»  wrung  the  last  possible 
amount  of  profit  from  the  muscles  of  his  slave,  to  get  a  new  one 
in  his  place.  So  frightfully  does  the  system  of  'using  up'  the 
slaves  prevail  even  now,  that,  though  the  imported  Africans  are 
generally  lads  and  young  men,  yet,  on  an  average,  they  only 
survive  eight  years  I 

Since  the  daves  in  Cuba  and  Braral  thus  die  off  '  like  rotten 

*  The  manumissions  are^  of  course,  not  included  in  this  account. 
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sheep*  (to  use  an  expression  formerly  applied  to  our  own  slaves 
in  Demerara))  and  since  their  numbers  can  only  be  renewed 
by  importation,  the  demand  for  fresh  slaves  from  Africa,  already 
very  large,  must  be.incalculably  quickened,  on  the  trade  being 
once  mare  thrown  open.  At  present  even,  though  slaves  are 
so  dear,  were  a  million  imported,  within  about  eight  years  a 
million  more  would  be  required,  to  replace  them.  Were  slaves 
cheapened  by  the  removal  of  the  squadron,  the  planters  would 
of  course  be  more  reckless  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  rendered 
less  costly.  More  work  would  be  forced  from  the  miserable 
n^ro,  while  his  lessened  value  would  lead  to  piore  brutal  treat- 
ment. The  sick,  the  aged,  would  be  neglected.  The  young 
would  not  be  considered  to  pay  the  cost  of  rearing,-  nor  the 
old  the  cost  of  support,  and  the  extinction  of  life  would  pro- 
ceed wiUi  unexampled  velocity.  Of  course  the  yearly  vacuum 
thus. created  represents  a  proportionally  brisker  slave  trade. 

Another  consideration  corroborates  the  conviction,  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  cruisers  would  open  a  steady  and  almost  unlimited 
demand.  It  is  well  known  that  vast  tracts  of  land  in  Brazil, 
well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  are  at  present  unoc^ 
cupied,  solely  because  labourers  cannot  be  purchased  at  a  rate 
cheap  enough  for  profit  MrJ  Macqueen  makes  the  following 
statement :  — '  My  belief  is,  unquesticmably,  from  a  deep  con- 
^  sideration  of  the  subject,  and  from  my  acquaintance  with  the 
'  Western  world,  that  the  removal  of  the  cruisers  would  extend 
*  the  slave  trade  without  bounds.  There  %vould  be  no  bounds 
'  to  it:  I  do  not  see  where  the  bounds  would, be.  For  instance, 
'  Brazil  contains  three  or  four  millions  of  square  miles  of  the 
'  finest  soil  in  the  world ;  it'  would  take  a  population  of 
'240,000,000  to  people  it  half  as  densely  as  Barbadoes.'* 
Were  the  slave  trivde  left  to  itself,  sufiicient  labour  would  be 
transported  by  degrees  from  Africa  to  bring  this  immense  ex- 
tent of  territory  into  cultivation.!  The  slave  market  would 
never  be  glutted  till  this  new  and  apparently  insatiable  demand 
had  been  supplied;  and  unless  some  miracle  should  suspend 
the  usual  laws  of  slave  labour,  the  slave  population  on  these 

.  *  Dr.  Clifie  (himself  a  planter  and  slave-dealer)  notices  that  *  if 
'  slaves  were  more  freely  introduced,  the  coffee  plantations  would  mul- 

'  tiply therefore,  maoy  people  who  have  large  holding  say,  **  I 

* "  hope  the  squadron  will  continue,"  simply  because  it  wul  prevent 
^such  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coffee,^ 

f  It  may  be  asked  where  the  capital  can  be  found  for  the  purpose  ? 
But  it  is  proved  that  English  capital  is  already  largely  embarked  in 
the  Brazilian  mines  and  plantations;  this  painful  fact  furnishes  a 
conclusive  reply. 
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new  territories  would  diminish  so  rapidly  that  it  would  require 
to  be  replenished  yearly  from  Afnca,  In  this  way  a  vast 
additional  stimulus  would  be  given  to  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  clear,  both  'from  all  we  know  of  the 
usual  laws  of  commerce,  and  of  the  demands  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  that  were  the  slave  trade  relieved  from  the  weight  of 
our  repressive  system,  it  must  inevitably  spring  up  with  re- 
doubled force  and  elasticity.  This  conclusion  is  so  irresistible, 
that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  support  it  by  evidence ;  and 
we  may  observe,  that  scarcely  a  angle  witness  of  any  au- 
thority has  thrown  a  doubt  upon  it.  Among  those  who  have 
spoken  of  the  services  of  the  squadron,  we  may  mention  Capt. 
Watson,  who  says  that,  were  the  cruisers  removed,  *  the  slave 

*  trade  would  export  a  much  greater  amount  than  two  to  one 

*  of  the  present  number  of  negroes ; '  Capt.  Wyvill,  R.  N.  (Q. 
3,507.);  Capt  Denman  (Q.  305.);  Capt  Forsham  (a  trader) 
(Q.  4,586. ;)  Capt  Mansell,  an  avowed  sceptic  on  the  e£Bciency 
of  the  squadron,  but  who  nevertheless  acknowledges  (Q.  4,636.) 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  very  great  extension  of 
*the  slave  trade  temporarily,  if  the  squadron  were  .removed.* 
He  explains  the  wora  *  temponlrily '  by  adding,  that  the  limit 
to  the  time  would  be  *  when  the  trade  was  perfectly  satiated.* 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  a  native  African,  states,  that  'the  pressure 
^  of  the  English  cruisers  has  a  very  great  effect  upon  the 
^  people :  were  it  not  for  that,  the  amount  of  the  slave  trade 

*  would  be  much  increased.*  Mr.  Hutton,  an  African  merchant  of 
thirty-five  years*  experience  in  the  trade,  thinks  *  *  that  if  the 

*  squadron   were   withdrawn,   the  slave  trade  would  increase 

*  throughout  the  coast  of  Africa.'  The  Bev.  James  Schon,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Africa  extends  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years, 
has  t   '  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  slave  trade  would 

*  rapidly  increase  as  a  matter  of  course.*  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird  % ; 
Mr.  Duncan §,  the  African  traveller;  Mr.  W.  Smith ||,  formerly 
Commissary  Judge  at  Sierra  Leone ;  Mr.  HorsefalllT,  an  African 
merchant;  Mr.  Moore**,  a  Brazilian  merchant;  the  Bev.  E. 
Jones  (who  states  that  the  slave  trade  would  be  tripled  by  it) ; 
the  Rev.  H.  Townsend,  missionary  at  Abbeokouta;  the  Bev. 
H.  Waddell,  missionary  at  Calabar;  the  Bev.  C.  GoUmer,  mis- 
sionary at  Sierra  Leone,  all  more  or  less  concur  in  stating,  — 
that  the  cruisers  hold  back  the  slave  trade,  and  that  were  they 
removed  it  would  receive  an  almost  incalculable  increase.     So, 

♦  Q.  2,595.  t  Q.  2,771.  {  Q.  2,980.  §  Q.  3,142. 

j^  [  Q.  3,830.  f  Q.  4,790.  *•  Q.  5,521. 
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too,  Mr.  Hook,  Commisaarj  Judge  at  Sierra  Leone ;  Capt. 
BQey,  R  N,*;  Dr.  Keoghf;  Capt  Chads,  R  N.  Capt  Chads 
told  the  Lords'  Committee  that  *  at  first  there  would  be  an 

*  immense  export ;  after  that  time,  there  would  be  a  constant 
^  and  regular  demand.'    Mr.  Kennedy,  Commissary  Judge  at 

*  Havannah,  was  of  opinion  that  the  trade  would  be  renewed  to 
'as  frightful  an  extent  as  ever;'^  while  Mr.  Carr,  Chief 
Justice  of  Sierra  Leone,  declared,  with  only  more  particularity, 
*1  think  that  from  200,000  to  300,000  persons  would  be 
'  shipped  from  the  coast  annually,  if  the  slave  trade  were  left 
'  open  altogether  to  the  Brazilians.' 

Surely  there  is  now  no  escaping  from  the  conclusion,  that, 
were  the  squadron  withdrawn,  the  slave  trade  must  receive  a 
large  and  permanent  increase.  To  what  extent  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult even  to  conjecture ;  but,  judging  from  the  evidence  we  have 
referred  to,  there  seems  too  mudi  reason  to  fear  that  within  a 
few  years  it  might  rise  to  twice  or  thrice  its  present  amount 
We  must  remember  that  England  has  reduced  the  duties  on  all 
foreign,  as  well  as  on  our  own  colonial,  sugar ;  and  that  in  propcHr- 
tion  as  facilities  are  given  for  repladng  negroes  when  *  used  up  * 
by  excessive  labour,  we  are  left  to  the  ordeal  (^  an  experiment- 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  tried, — namely,  the  experiment  how 
far  free  labour  in  tropical  climates  can  compete,  not  with  slavery 
alone,  but  with  slavery  resting  upon  a  slave  trade  freed  from  ail 
restnunt.  Should  this  combination  afibrd  the  means  of  cheaper 
production,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  Europe  in  great  measure 
supplied  with  sugar  from  slave-trading  States; — while,  as  the 
demand  for  the  produce  of  slave  labour  may  be  expected  to 
enlarge  year  by  year,  so  too  will  the  demand  for  slaves  enlarge, 
depriving  Africa  of  all  hope  of  future  improvement,  and  con- 
demning those  vast  r^ons  for  ever  to  misery  and  desolation. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  probable  results  of  that  increase 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  must  follow  the  removal  of  the 
squadron :  and,  first,  its  results  within  the  limits  of  Africa. 

Many  persons  are  deceived  by  their  half  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Its  most  obvious  feature  bdng  the 
sufierings  of  the  Middle  Passage,  upon  this  they  exclusively  fix 
their  eye.  But  those  more  conversant  with  the  subject  know 
well,  that  the  Middle  Passage  is  but  one  act  in  a  lon^  drama  of 
wickedness.  That  drama,  ending  with  the  cruelties  of  the 
planter  in  Cuba  and  Bnudl,  begins  with  scenes  of  horror  in 
Africa,  of  which  one  or  two  pictures  will  sufficiently  show  what 
the  slave  trade  is  at  its  commencement. 

•  Q,  147.  t  Q-  2,012.  $  Q.  27.^ 
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^Ir.  AshmuD,  agent  of  the  Ameriam  Colonial  Society, 
writing  from  Liberia,  mentions  that  a  neighbouring  chief  had 
engaged  to  provide  a  cargo  for  a  slaver:  —  ^  For  this  pur* 

*  pose,  from  the  peaceable  tribes  aroond  him,  he  singled  oat 
'  the  Queahs,  a  simdl  agricultural  and  trading  people  of  most  in^ 
'  offensive  character.    His  warriors  were  skilf ulty  directed  against 

*  the  different  hamlets ;  and,  by  making  a  simultaneons  assault  on 
'  the  sleeping  occupants  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  they  accom- 
'  plished,  wi^ut  d^culty  or  resistance,  in  one  hour,  the  annihi- 
^  lation  of  the  tribe ;  every  adult  man  and  woman  being  mur- 
*dered — every  hut  fired!  Very  young  children  generally 
'shared  the  fate  of  their  parents;  the  boys  and  girls  alone 
'  were  reserved  to  simply  the  slaver.'  He  thus  describes  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Liberia,  when  first  purchased  by  him 
many  years  ago:  — « '  Along  this  beautifal  river  (the  St.  Paul's) 
'were  formerly  scattered,  in  Africa's  better  days,  innumerable 
'  native  hamlets ;  and  till  within  the  last  twenty  years  nearly 
'  the  whole  banks  of  the  river,  for  one  or  two  miles  inland,  were 
'brought  under  that  slight  culture  which  obtains  among  the 
'  natives  of  the  country.  But  the  peculation  has  been  wasted 
'by  the  rage  fiMr  trading  in  slaves,  with  which  the  constant 
'  presence  of  slave  vessels  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  lux- 
'  uries  have  inspired  them.  The  south  bank  of  this  river,  and 
'all  the  intervening  country  between  it  and  the  Mesorado, 
'have  been  from  this  cause  nearly  desolated  of  inhabitants;  a 
'few  detached  and  solitary  plantations  scattered  at  long  in- 
'  tervals  through  the  tract,  just  serve  to  interrupt  the  «lence 
'  and  relieve  the  gloom,  which  reigns  over  the  whole  r^on.' 
Volumes  might  l^  filled  with  sim£ur  pietares  of  the  desolation 
produced  in  Africa  by  the  slave  trade;  but  we  will  only  add  the 
description  given  by  Laird  of  the  slave-collecting  system  as  it 
was  carried  on  near  the  confluenoe  of  the  Niger  and  the  Tschadda 
in  1832.  He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  incursions  of  theFelatahs: 
— '  Scarcely  a  night  passed  but  we  heard  the  screams  of  some 
'  unfortunate  beings  that  were  carried  off  into  slavery  by  these 
'villanous  depredators.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the 
'  route  of  the  Felatahs  fled  across  the  river  on  the  approach  of 
'  the  enemy.  A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives,  a 
'  colunm  of  smoke  riring  in  the  air,  about  five  miles  above  the 
'confluence  of  the  rivers,  marked  the  advance  of  the  Felatahs ; 
'and,  in  two  days  afterwards,  the  whole  of  the  towns,  six  or 
'seven  in  number,  were  in  a  blaze.  The  shrieks  of  the  unfor- 
'tunate  captives  were  answered  by  the  loud  wailings  and 
'lamentations  of  their  friends  and  relations  from  the  opposite 
'bank  of  the  river;   and  the  destruction  of  their  habitations 
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'produced  a  soene,  which,  though  common  in  this  miserable 
*  conntry^  had  seldom,  if  ever  before,  been  witnessed  by  Eu- 
'  ropean  eyes,  and  whidi  showed  me,  in  a  striking  light,  the 
'horrors  attendant  upon  the  slave  trade.'  In  weighing  the 
consequence  of  a  removal  of  the  squadron^  we  assur^ly  ought 
to  bear  in  mind'  not  only  the  increased  miseries  of  the  slave 
trade  where  it  now  exists,  but  also  the  devastation  which  its 
introduction  must  also  cause  in  parts  of  Africa,  at  present  com- 
paratively tranquil*  '  It  is  my  firm  belief,'  says  Mr.  Hook, 
Conunissary  Judge  at  Sierra  Leone,  'that,  in  nine  or  ten 
'months  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron,  the  whole  of 
'  Western  Africa,  from  Cape  Verde  to  B^iguela,  would  present 
'  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  devastation  too  fearfid  to  contemplate. 
^  All  the  progress  of  Christianity,  civilisation,  and  commerce 
^  would  be  annihilated ;  in  a  word.  Western  Africa  would,  in 
'  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  be  rolled  baok  to  its  worst  pristine 
'  savage  condition.' 

If  the  removal  of  the  cruisers  would  thus  spread  wider,  and 
render  more  intense,  the  misery  of  Africa,  it  tends  no  less 
grievously  to  enhance  the  sufferings  of  the  daves  in  Cuba  and 
SraziL  We  have  already  shown  that  it  must  greatly  aggravate 
their  average  mortality,  by  enabling  the  planters  to  ^  use  them 
'  up '  with  a  highe.r  profit  than  at  present.  And  what  an  amount 
of  human  agony  is  involved  in  this  process  I  It  is  well  known 
that  even  now,  when  they  are  so  much  higher  priced  than  usual, 
that  the  temptation  to  abridge  their  lives  by  excessive  labour  has 
been  found  irresistible  in  Cuba — that  during  the  five  months  of 
crop  time,  they  are  worked  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  in  the  day 
— that  the  whip  is  in  constant  exercise — and  that  after  the  toil 
of  the  day,  they  are  generally  put  at  night  into  pens,  and -guarded 
^ke  wild  beasts.  How  much  more  rapidly  would  they  be  con^ 
sumed,  were  their  value  lessened  by  two-thirds !  '  I  think,' 
says  Capt.  Mansell,  speaking  of  the  Brazils,  ^that  were  the 
'  slave  trade  unrestricted,  the  life  of  a  slave  in  Brazil  would  be 
'  scarcely  worth  a  year's  purchase.' 

Now  as  regards  the  Middle  Passage  itself.  While  the  aug- 
mented slave  trade  would  become  answerable  for  these  addi- 
tional cruelties  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  suffering  as  at  present  would  continue  to  be  endured 
in  the  Middle  Passage. 

We  may  be  expected,  in  the  first  place,  upon  this  port  of 
the  case  to  answer  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  statistical 
table  contained  in  Mr.  Hutt's  Report  We  consider  that  table 
to  a  great  extent  to  answer  itself.     When  the  yeariy  average  of 
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casualties  during  the  voyage  is  worked  out  to  one  uniform  rate 
of  14  per  cent,  between  1788  and  1815,  and  to  a  rate  equally 
uniform  of  25  per  cent,  from  1815  to  1847,  we  simply  say  that 
this  uniformity  is  so  impossible,  as  at  once  to  shake  the  credit 
of  the  table.  When  we  discover  further  that  this  increased  rate 
of  casualties  from  14  to  25  per  cent.,  which  h  is  endeavoured 
to  connect  with  the  repressive  measures,  is  made  to  date  from 
a  period  two  years  antecedent  to  the  first  employment  of  the 
squadron,  our  mistrust  is  greatly  augmented.  When  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  evidence  of  others,  and  more  especially  with  the 
evidence  of  Sir  C.  Hotham,  and  when  we  inquire  from  what 
sources  this  goodly  array  of  figures  has  been  compiled,  our 
astonishment  is  great  at  Mr.  Hutt's  credulity,  and  our  respect 
for  the  authority  of  his  table  vanishes  altogether.  Sir  C. 
Hotham  (Q.  2676.)  states,  that  the  mortality  under  the  worst 
measures,  (which  he  considers  to  be  whilst  the  slaves  are 
under  our  control,)  only  amounts  to  9  per  cent.  He  shows  that, 
on  14,000  slaves  captured,  the  mortality  up  to  the  date  of 
adjudication  did  not  rise  so  high,  and  that  the  mortality  in 
the  vessels  that  escape  may  be  computed  at  5  per  cent.  But 
the  data  on  which  these  tables  are  formed  come  from  no 
better  source  than  Dr.  Cliffe,  the  American  slave  dealer,  from 
whom  Sir  C.  Hotham  separates  himself  with  a  most  justifiable 
disgust :  '  I  have  no  concern,'  says  the  gallant  officer,  ^  with 
*Mr.  Clifie's  evidence.'  It  would  perhaps  have  shown  as 
much  wisdom  as  good  feeling  if  Mr.  Hutt  had  agreed  in  this 
respect  with  Sir  U.  Hotham;  more  especially  when  he  found 
that  these  returns  were  rejected  even  by  their  worthy  author, 
the  slave  trader  and  pirate,  who  declared  the  amount  of  deaths 
to  have  been  erroneously  copied  by  Mr.  Bandinel,  or  erroneously 
described  by  himself.  Yet  it  is  on  the  authority  of  these  tables, 
that  Mr.  Hutt  obtained  his  miserable  majority  of  one  in  the 
Committee ;  and  it  is  by  these  tables  that  the  public  have  been 
misled,  and  that  we  are  called  on  to  believe  that  our  squadron  has 
increased  the  extent  and  the  suffering  of  the  slave  trade.  Althpugh 
we  have  the  admission  of  Sir  C.  Hotham  himself,  *that  if  all  re- 

*  strictions  were  removed,  and  the  squadron  taken  entirely  away, 

*  small  speculators  would  spring  up,  and  undersell  those  now  in 

*  the  market ;  the  slave  trade  would  be  greatly  increased  in  its 

*  horrors,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  calcukite  the  calamities 

*  that  would  ensue ;  pirates  would  abound,  and  it  would  be  im- 

*  possible  for  a  legitimate  trader  to  conduct  his  operations  on  the 

*  coast.'  We  only  wish  that  it  were  as  easy  to  repress  t^ese 
crimes  of  the  slavers  as  to  shiver  Dr.  Cliffe's  *  lot  of  jstatistics,' 
as  he  himself  somewhat  contemptuously  caUs  them.    But  for 
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either  purpose  a  more  efficient  commander  is  required  than  Mr, 
Hutt,  and  a  better  crew  than  his  majoritj  of  one ;  —  of  which 
we  heard  so  much,  —  till  its  authority  was  •  destroyed  by  the 
creditable  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  and  by  the 
unanimity  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by, 
what  is  more  than  ail,  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  evidence. 
Nor  is  this  all.    The  mortality  is  so  far  from  being  increased, 
that  it  is  shown  to  be  very  probable  from  other  facts,  as  well  as 
from  a  priori  reasoning,  that  it  may  actually  may  have  been 
diminished  by  our  preventive  measures.     Few  other  than  lai^e 
capitalists  can  now  venture  t-o  engage  in  so  perilous  a  trade ; 
and  consequently,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  a  much 
higher  class  of  vessels  is  at  present  required  as  slavers.     Again, 
the  qualification  of  fast  saihng,  which  is  now  an  essential  for  a 
slaver,  shortens  the  voyage  by  some  weeks,  and  thus  lessens  the 
risk  of  a  fsulure  of  water,  and  releases  the  slaves  more  quickly 
from  the  hold.     Again,  in  the  fast,  sharp-built  clippers  now 
employed,  the  slaves  cannot  be  piled  in  tiers,  two  feet  and  a  half 
above  each  other,  as  was  usually  done  in  the  large  squar^  hulls 
of  the  old  slave  vessels.     Above  all,  the  cargo  having  been 
made  more  predous  by  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity,  the 
proportion  which  shall  be  landed  alive  and  marketable  is  become 
in  consequence  of  more  importance.     It  is  curious  that  the 
question,  whether  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  have  or 
have  not  been  increased  by  the  preventive  squadron,  should 
have  so  long  remained  a  matter  of  dispute.     It  turns  mainly 
upon  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  case  before  our 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.     On  this  subject  important  if  not 
conclusive  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  extracts  laid  before 
the  Committee  by  Mr.  B.  Stokes,  from  testimony  given  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Conamons  in  1792.     These  extracts  prove 
that  the  slave  traders  at  that  time  thought  it  their  interest 
to  stow  their  slaves  as  closely  as  possible.     It  is  the  same  horri- 
ble calculation  over  agidn,  as  in  *  the  using  up '  system,  —  what 
is  the  profit  or  loss  upon  human  life.     Taking  the  cost  of  a 
slave-trading  venture  at  3000/,,  then,  whatever  price  the  slaves 
might  fetch  at  Cuba,  it  would  only  be  lessened  by  that  sum 
in  case  they  had  been  brought  over  in  one  vessel;  but  by 
twice  that  sum,  or  nearly  so,  had  they  been  brought  over  in  two. 
Here  is  a  difference  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  considerable 
mortality  on  the  closer  packing,  and  yet  leave  a  money  balance 
in  its  favour.     These  considerations  operated  upon  the  slave- 
traders  as  much  before  the  commerce  was  made  illegal  as  after- 
wards ;  for  in  those  old  times  a  cross-examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses, brought  forward  by  the  slave-trading  interest  itself,  es- 
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tnblidied*  *  that  no  slave  wae  allowed  more  than  five  feet  six 
'  inches  in  length,  by  sixteen  inches  in  breadth ;  that  the  floor 
^  was  covered  with  bodies  so  stowed ;  and  between  decks  were 
^  often  platforms  and  broad  shelves  also  packed  with  bodies. 

*  The  whole   height  between  decks,   including  two  tiers  of 

*  negroes  and  timbers,  not  exceeding  five  feet  eight  inches, 
'  sometimes  not  more  than  four  feet.'  It  was  also  shown,  that 
on  these  shelves  the  slaves  were  *  locked  spoonways '  to  each 
other ;  were  ^  stowed  in  by  means  of  the  cat-o -nine-tails ; '  and 

*  could  only  lie  on  their  sides,  they  were  so  crowded.'     *  In 

*  stowing  cdaves  we  wedged  them  in,'  says  a  surgeon  of  one  of 
these  legal  slave  ships ;  *  we  made  the  most  of  the  room — they 

*  had  not  so  much  room  as  a  man  in  his  coflSn«'t  We  will  only 
add  the  statement  of  Mr.  Consul  Rendall,  who  had  seen  slave 
ships  both  before  and  after  the  abolition,  and  who  states  ex- 
pressly that  the  same  loss  of  Hfe,  the  same  crowding  of  the  hold, 
the  same  scanty  supply  of  water,  the  same  amount  of  sickness, 
filth,  and  stench,  existed  then  as  now.  There  is  really  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  believing  that  the  removal  of  the  squadron 
would  lessen  or  has  lessened  the  horrors  of  the  slaver's  hold. 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  reflect  that  were  the  squadron  re- 
moved and  the  trade  left  free,  probably  twice  or  thrce  times  as 
many  persons  would  be  subjected  to  those  horrors,  the  reasonable 
presumptions  appear  to  turn  the  other  way,  and  to  strengthen 
the  suspicion  that  the  removal  would  greatly  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  the  negro  race  during  the  Middle  Pafieage,  as  well 
as  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

But  the  question  of  economy  requires  fnrtlier  consideration. 
Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  squadron  profess  to  disclaim  any 
motives  but  those  of  humanity.  We  have  said  enough  upon 
the  general  question  of  humanity  as  regards  the  negro :  and  in 
answer  to  all  misrepresentations  of  the  special  mortality  on 
board  omr  squ^ron,  we  shall  make  no  other  reply  than  in  the 
words  of  the  second  resolution  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  which 
we  have  already  quoted.  But,  though  we  place  the  interests  of 
humanity  as  high  as  anybody,  we  do  not  consider  it  unbecoming 
to  consiaer  likewise  the  cost  of  our  intervention.     The  squadron 

*  See  Mr.  Stokes'  evidence,  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  called,  *  Regu- 

*  lated  Slave  Trade.'    Ridgway,  1850. 

t  The  *  Briton'  lost  200  in  one  voyage ;  the  *  Nightingale '  150; 
the  *  Elizabeth/  in  her  first  voyage,  lost  one-fourth  of  her  cargo  ;  in 
her  second,   nearly  one-half;   in  another,   nearly  one-third.     The 

*  Young  Hero'  lost  one-half;  the  *Hero'  860,  in  one  voyage, — all 
before  abolition ! 
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18  malntMned  by  taxation,  ^—  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  be  not  only  assured  that  all  unnecessary  expense  is  avoided, 
but  that  an  equivalent  benefit  is  seeured.  The  wisdom  of  this 
expenditure  has  been  doubted  by  many,  and  our  own  opinion 
has  been  dowly  formed  on  it.  The  ^nore  dosely  and  exten- 
sively, however,  that  we  have  conducted  our  investigation,  the 
more  have  we  become  convinced  not  only  that  the  country  has 
been  actually  called  upon  to  make  no  vast  pecuniary  sacrifice  on 
this  occasion :  but,  that  our  humane  endeavours  to  protect  the 
higher  interests  of  the  negro  are  also  in  point  of  fact  promoting 
economical  interests  of  our  own« 

We  are<  now  dealing  with  the  question  as  one  of  profit  and 
loss ;  and  are  for  a  mom^t  substituting  ^e  calculations  of  the 
oomntin^house  for  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  By 
this  time  most  of  our  reiuiers  will  have  determined  for  themselves^ 
whether,  in  reducing  the  slave  trade  by  <Hie*half  or  perhaps  by 
two-thirds,  we  do  not  obtain  a  sufficient  return,  tiiough  not  in 
money,  for  the  computed  cost  of  the  squadron.  But,  beyond 
this,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  leam  that  the  nation  incidentally 
reaps  economical  advantages  from  a  warfare, — in  which,  how- 
ever, we  rejoice  to  think  ^e  engaged  originally  from  motives  (rf 
humanity  done.  We  believe  t^t  these  advantages  even  now 
very  nearly  counterbalance  the  cost  of  her  measures  of  preven- 
tion. If  this  is  the  case  at  present,  we  are  confident  that  the 
future'  benefits  will  be  still  greater. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  proved  before  the  Committees,  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  our 
legitimate  trade  with  Africa.  The  coasts  of  that  vast  continent 
are  not,  like  those  of  Europe  and  America,  under  the  rule  of 
dvilised  Powers,  which  afibrd  protection  to  commerce.  The 
only  effectual  security  which  the  merchant  can  receive  there,  is 
that  of  a  maritime  police,  furnished  by  eome  European  country. 
In  consequence,  the  removal  of  the  cruisers,  which  will 
greatly  enlaige  the  slave  trade,  will  at  the  same  time  also 
release  an  unprincipled  population  from  all  controL  There 
will  be  'no  authority  left  of  any  kind  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  engaging  in  those  acts  of  piracy,  rapine,  and  murder,  which 
the  crimes  of  slave  trading  have  engendered.*     To  repress  such 

*  An  incident  which  occurred  to  Captain  Trotter,  R.N.,  illustrates 
the  strong  tendency  to  piracy  and  murder,  which  slave  traders  have 
a  thousand  times  evinced.  A  slavcTi  trading  from  the  Havannah, 
had  fallen  in  with  an  American  ship  laden  with  dollars.  She  took 
the  ship  and  plundered  it  of  the  dollars  ;  then  forced  the  American 
erew  into  the  hold,  battened  down  the  hatches,  tarred  the  mainsail, 
and  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  leaving  the  crew  to  perish  in  the  midst  of 
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outrages,  Sir  Charles  Hotham  affirms  tbat  England  must,  In  any 
case,  keep  ten  or  twelve  men-of-war  on  the  Jmican  coast,  even 
if  she  were  to  abandon  all  opposition  to  the  slave  trade.  But 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  habits  of  violence  fostered  by  the 
trade  in  those  engaged  in  It,  and  upon  the  Immense  extent  of 
coast  which  the  buccaneers  would  Infest, — when  we  remember 
likewise  that  all  slavers  could  go  armed  for  piratical  adventures 
(for  there  would  be  no  right  of  search),  and  that  the  Powers  on 
land  would  be  In  league  with  them — there  Is  good  ground  for 
believing  (as  more  than  one  of  the  naval  captains  stated  before 
the  Committee)  that  we  should  ultimately  be  obliged  to  keep 
very  nearly  as  large  a  force  on  the  coast  for  the  mere  protection 
of  commerce  as  we  bow  maintain  both  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  and  for  the  protection  of  conunerce  also ;  or  else  that 
we  must  permit  those  seas  to  become  scenes  of  rapine  and  piracy, 
of  which  even  the  former  history  of  those  unhappy  regions  can 
furnish  no  example.  To  set  the  slave  trade  free  firom  restraint, 
would  affect  all  legitimate  commerce,  not  merely  by  destroying 
that  security  without  which  no  commerce  can  exist;  —  there  Is 
another  ])ainful  reason  why  the  two  cannot  live  together.  In- 
nocent commerce,  with  Its  moderate  profits  and  hard  work, 
offers  far  less  attraction  to  adventurous  and  unprincipled  men 
than  the  slave  trade;  which  tempts  by  Its  excitement,  which 
requires  no  steady  labour,  and  holds  out  the  hopes 'of  large 
though  precarious  gains. 

Manj  may  reg^  our  African  trade  as  too  Insignificant  to 
think  the  fact  entitled  to  much  attention,  that,  were  not  legi- 
timate commerce  protected  and  the  slave  trade  repressed, — 
the  one  must  perish  in  proportion  as  the  other  was  extended. 
But  this  is  not  the  time  to  despair  of  a  lawful  and  civilising 
trade  with  Africa.  Under  the  fostering  protection  of  the 
cruisers,  a  trade  of  this  description  has  got  up.  Is  yearly  in- 
creasing in  value,  and  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  limits  which 
it  mav  ultimately  reach.  The  population  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  consists,  probably,  of  about  forty  or  fifty  millions, 
and  all  authorities  r^resent  them  as  being  most  eager  traders. 
On  the  one  hand  (and  this  nobody  will  be»  surprised  to 
learn),  the  demand  for  European  articles  of  manufacture  seems 
unbounded;    while,  on  the  other  hand,  though  few  may  be 

the  Atlantic  They  were  saved  only  by  an  accident  Captain 
Trotter  seized  the  slaver,  but  the  pirates  had  quitted  in  their  boats, 
having  previously  laid  a  train  of  gunpowder  which  communicated 
with  the  powder  magazine.  The  train  exploded  just  as  Capt.  Trotter 
put  his  foot  on  deck,  but  most  providentially  he  and  his  crew  were 
preserved. 
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aware%)f  it,  palm-oil*,  ivoiy,  gold-dust,  bees- wax,  gumf,  hides, 
bar-wood,  cam-wood,  ebony,  coffee,  rice,  pepper,  guinea-grains, 
red-wood,  teak-wood,  have  been  already  largely  exported  from 
the  west  coast,  besides  the  many  other  valuable  productions 
(fiuch,  for  example,  as  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo)  which  may 
hereafter  become  important  articles  of  commerce.  Even  were 
there  no  others  (and  many  others  are  of  great  value),  yet  the  dye- 
woods,  the  palm-oil,  and  the  timber  of  West  Africa,  are  materials 
sufficient  for  a  vast  commerce.  Before  many  years  are  past,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  cotton  may  be  produced  largely  also 
there,  as  well  as  at  Natal.  It  grows  wild  in  many  parts,  and 
is  of  a  good  quality,  and  only  requires  the  developement  of 
agriculture  and  peaceful  commerce. 

We  will  now  give  some  extracts  from  the  evidence.  The 
iteration  is  tiresome  enough ;  but  its  uniformity  is  impressive, 
while  the  diversity  of  sources  from  which  it  comes  precludes 
any  possibility  of  either  personal  objects,  or  special  or  collusive 
biasses  amon^so  many.  The  evidence  shows,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  John   Kussell,   that,   *  if  there  be  any  commerce  in  the 

*  world  which  deserves  protection,  or  to  which  the  British  naval 

*  force  ought  to  give  its  aid,  it  is  that  commerce  which  has 

*  sprung  up  in  parts  of  Africa  which  had  recently  been  the  seat 

*  of  the  slave  trade,  and  which  cannot  thrive  unless  legitimate 

*  trade  receives  the  constant  aid  and  protection  of  our  navy.*} 

Captain  Winniett,  R.N.  (governor  of  the  Gold  Coast),  is 
asked, — 

'  Do  you  think  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  slave  trade  which  pre- 
vents the  upgrowth  of  a  legitimate  trade  ? '  —  (-^.)  *  I  do.' 

'  So  that  if  the  slave  trade  was  checked,  a  legitimate  trade  would 
spring  up  in  its  place?'—  {A.)  *  Certainly.' 

The  Rev.  H.  Townsend  is  asked, 

'  Is  it  your  impression  that  a  brisk  traffic  in  slaves  tends  to  promote 
other  traffic,  or,  is  it  a  hinderance  to  legitimate  traffic?' — ^ I  think  it 
is  a  hinderance,  and  a  very  great  one.' 

N.  W.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  says, — 

{Ans,  1231.)  'Once  destroy  the  slave  trade,  and  legitimate  trade 
will  immediately  follow.* 
(Q.  1232.)  'From  your  answer,  the  Committee  infer  that  you 

•  No  less  than  4,345,798  cwt.  of  palm-oil  have  been  exported  from 
West  Africa  since  1839,  giving  for  the  year  1849  (of  which  no  return 
18  yet  made)  the  averapje  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

t  See  McCulloch's  Com.  Diet. 

%  Debate,  March,  1850. 
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imagine  the  two  cannot  exist  together  ?' —  (-4.)  *  Thej  oannot.*  It  is 
impossible.' 

He  is  then  asked  if  the  Grallinas  is  well  calculated  to  be  a 
port  for  Intimate  trade?  and  replies: — 'Certainly;  and  the 

*  absence  of  it  there  is  "entirely"  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 

*  slave  trade.'  He  also  states  that  Sierra  Leone  was  formerly 
one  of  the  great  nests  of  the  slave  trade,  *it  is  now  wholly 
'  unknown  tnere,'  and  the  imports  from  England  are  worth  about 
100,000Z.  per  annum. 

Sir  C.  Hotham  (Q.  2032.  Lords'  Com.),  observes,  *  generally 
'  speaking,  if  the  slave  trade  was  considerable  at  any  particular 
'  place,  it  would  be  impossible  that  legitimate  trade  could  flourish 

*  there.' 

The  Rev.  J.  Peyton  (of  Sierra  Leone)  is  asked  if  legitimate 
trade  and  slave  trade  can  co-exist.  —  His  answer  is,  *  They 
'  cannot ;  the  slave  trade  will  destroy  the  other.'  He  is  asked 
agwn  (2573.),  — 

*  Can  there  be  security  of  property  for  legitimate  trade,  while  the 
slave  trade  is  thriving  ? ' —  {A,)  *  K  you  withdraw  the  squadron,  there 
is  no  protection  whatever.'  . 

(Q.  2614.)  *  In  what  way  does  the  slave  trade  prevent  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Africa  V —  {A.) '  In  the  first  place  it  prevents  the  establishment 
of  all  legitimate  trade.     2nd.  It  hinders  the  progress  of  all  missionary 
operations  in  Africa :  and  3rd.  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  the  * 
native  population.' 

Captain  Watson,  R.  N.,  an  officer  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  states  that  ^the  removal  of  the  cruisers 
^  would  lead  to  a  great  and  unlimited  increase  of  the  slave  trade,' 
dnd  that  ^  the  coast  would  then  swarm  with  the  worst  kind  of 

*  slave  traders,  and  pirates ;  in  fact,  the  whole  coast  would  be 

*  given  up  to  pillage.' 

*  Would  the  maintenance  of  the  present  lawful  trade  be  compatible 
with  such  a  state  of  things  ?' —  {A.)  <  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  legal 
trade  could  well  exist  with  an  unrestricted  slave  trade.' 

K.  Dawson,  Esq.,  an  African  merchant,  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  natives  are  *very  apt  indeed  for  commercial 
pursuits,'  and  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  might  be  increased 
without  limit ;  and  that  palm-oil,  indigo,  dye-woods,  bees-wax, 
coffee,  gold-dust,  &c.,  are  among  the  articles  of  value  produced 
on  the  west  coast.  He  adds  that  legitimate  trade  could  not 
keep  its  ground  ^  without  external  assistance,'  *  without  force,' 
in  the  face  of  the  slave  trade.  He  mentions  an  interesting  fact. 
The  slave  trade,  till  a  few  years  ago,  used  to  flourish  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  Bonny ;  it  has  now  been  annihilated  by  the 
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cruisers;  and  the  effect  is  that  'those  who  were  then  slave 
'  traders  are  now  engaged  actively  in  the  palm-oil  trade/  and 

*  four  hundred  thousand  cwt.  of  palm-oil  are  annually  exported 

*  from  that  river  alone !  *  He  is  asked,  *  Would  this  substitution 
'  of  palm-oil  trade  for  slave  trade  have  taken  place,  had  not 
*the  latter  been  suppressed  by  the  English  cruisers?'  His 
answer  is,  *  It  would  not.' 

(Q.  3085.)  *  What  in  your  judgment  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
trade  if  the  cruisers  were  entirely  withdrawn?' — {A.)  *The  slave 
trade  would  revive  to  the  detriment  of  the  legitimate  trade  ;  in  fact, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  legitimate  trade,  I  should  say.' 

In  the  river  Bento,  likewise,  *the  palm-oil  trade  has  gra- 
'  dually  increased  as  the  slave  trade  has  discontinued,'  but 
would  '  decidedly'  be  lessened  considerably  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  squadron. 

Captain  Becroft,  long  engaged  m  the  African  trade,  (and 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  aid  he  gave  to  the  Niger  expe- 
dition in  its  distress),  states  that  legitimate  traffic  and  the  slave 
trade  'cannot  co-exist  together,  if  slave  traffic  is  free.'  When 
he  left  the  Bight  of  Biafra*,  there  were  20,000  tons  of  British 
shipping  engaged  in  legitimate  trade ;  and  he  states  his  decided 
opinion  that  without  external  assistance  this  legitimate  trade 
would  be  '  reduced  to  nothing,'  so  completely  would  the  slave 
trade  embarrass  it.  He  afterwards  assures  the  Committee  that, 
were  the  cruisers  withdrawn,  '  you  would  have  pirates  on  the 
'  seas,  and  the  rivers  full  of  slavers,  and  the  legitimate  trade 

*  would  fail.'     There  is  not  the  least  doubt,'  he  adds,  '  that 

*  there  would  be  a  great  spread  of  piratical  adventurers  along 
'  the  whole  coast,  so  that  commerce  would  be  destroyed.' 

Mr.  Macqueen  is  asked, — 

*'  Is  not  the  legal  trade  very  insignificant  at  the  actual  places  where 
the  slave  trade  flourishes  ?' — {A)  *  Very  insignificant  indeed.' 

*  Do  you  attribute  that  in  any  way  to  the  effect  of  the  slave  trade? ' 
—  (A) 'Decidedly.' 

He  afterwards  says  that  ^  Africa  is  capable  of  producing  to 

*  an  unbounded  extent  the  goods  which  would  form  a  means  of 

*  legal  traffic.  There  is  scarcely  any  tropical  production  known 
^  in  the  world  that  does  not  thrive  to  perfection  in  Africa;'  and 
he  instances  her  dye-stuffs  and  dye-woods,  the  sugar-cane  and 
cotton. 


*  The  annual  imports  into  the  Bay  of  Biafra  are  stated  at  500,000/. 
{Am.  8456.) 
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Captain  Chads,   B.  N.,   is  asked,  —  ^  Supposing  tbat  the 

*  squadron  which  we  maintain  were  kept  there  wholly  for  the 

*  sake  of  preserving  our   commerce,  what  number  of  vessels 

*  should  you  think  necessary  for  the  purpose?'  He  answered, 
^  I  should  at  first  think  it  would  not  be  safe  at  all  to  diminish 
'  the   squadron,  and  experience  would  show  afterwards  how 

*  much  we  might  reduce  it  by  degrees,     I  think  there  would  be 

*  all  kinds  of  excesses  committed  at  first,  if  it  were  decided  to 

*  throw  open  the  slave  trade.     It  would  be  necessary  to  keep 

*  the  squadron  there  for  the  preservation  of  our  own  interests 

*  and  our  own  merchants.' 

Captain  Fishbourne,  R.  N.,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
observation   on  the   coast,  that  *  legitimate  trade  did  not  go 

*  on  in  the  presence  of  the  slave  trade.'  He  further  states 
the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron.     *  The  coast 

*  would  become  a  nest  of  pirates,  the  number  of  6laves  exportel 

*  would  be  enormous,  legitimate  trade  would  cease,  and  in  a  very 

*  short  time  we  should  have  to  increase  the  squadron  for  the 

*  protection  of  what  trade  remained.' 

After  all  this  testimony,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
removal  of  the  squadron  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  our  African 
commerce,  present  and  future?  But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  measure  would  be  no  less  ruinous  to 
our  West  Indian  colonies.  The  warmest  advocates  of  the 
repeal  of  the  differential  duties  upon  slave-grown  sugar,  are, 
nevertheless,  as  ready  as  any  other  reasoners  to  allow  that, 
were  slave  labour  to  be  poured  into  Cuba  and  Brazil  without 
let  or  hinderance,  there  could  be  no  prospect  for  our  West 
Indies  but  total  ruin.  Lord  John  Russell  has  stated  it  as  his 
decided  opinion*  that  *  the  West  Indies  would  be  in  the  utmost 

*  danger  if  a  great  advantage  were  again  given  to  the  commerce 

*  of  Brazil,  by  the  admission  of  an  immense  number  of  slaves, 

*  and  the  free  competition  of  their  labour  against  the  produce  of 

*  our  own  West  India  islands.     I  think,'  he  adds,  *  it  would 

*  be  more  than  the  West  Indies  would  be  able  to  bear ;  they 

*  would  be  unable  to  stand  against  the  competition.'  What 
authority  on  this  point  can  possibly  be  stronger,  than  that  of  the 
proposer  of  the  sugar  bill  of  1846  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  if  our  colo- 
nists are  now  suffering  under  the  competition  of  slaves  purchased 
at  100/.,  that  their  ruin  would  be  completed  if  the  price  of  slaves 
were  reduced  to  25/.  or  30/.  ? 

Surely  it  is  an  element  in  the  question  which  no  reasonablo 
person  will  neglect,  that  one  of  the  incidental  evils  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  squadron  would  be,  the  ruin  of  four  and  twenty 

^  •  Speech,  March  20.  1850. 
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of  our  own  colonies  I  What  would  make  this  the  more  cruel 
is,  that  we  are  informed  by  men  speaking  under  official  respon- 
sibility, that  these  colonies  seem  to  be  recovering,  though  slowly^ 
from  their  state  of  deep  depression,  and  to  promise  again  to 
become  valuable  possessions  to  the  empire.  We  hope  these 
expectations  may  be  realised  ;  and  undoubtedly  some  indications 
of  improvement  exist  among  many  dispiriting  circumstances. 
The  export  of  sugar  in  the  two  years  1847  and  1848  has  been 
greater  from  our  colonies  than  that  of  the  two  years  1845  and 
1846;  the  excess  shown  by  Jamaica  is  62,680  cwt :  by  British 
Guiana  390,920  cwt. :  by  Trinidad  67,720  cwt :  by  Antigua 
89,360  cwt. :  amounting  to  a  total  increase  in  these  two  years 
upon  the  two  years  preceding,  from  four  of  our  colonies,  of 
610,680  cwt.*  It  would  be  a  short-sighted  economy  which 
should  check  the  hopes  of  this  reviving  prosperity,  and  secure 
almost  the  whole  supply  of  sugar  for  England  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  the  slave-traders  and  planters  of  Cuba  and  BraziL 

There  are  other  considerations  which  greatly  fortify  our  con- 
clusion, but  to  which  we  will  only  allude.  One  is,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  missionaries,  without  the  protection  of  our 
squadron  all  missions  must  be  abandoned.  We  wish  we  had 
room  to  describe  what  the  missions,  especially  those  in  Old  Ca- 
labar and  Abbeokouta,  have  accomplished  towards  leading  the 
natives  to  abandon  human  sacrifices  and  the  slave  trade,  and  to 
adopt,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  habits  of  civilised  life. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  good 
leaven  can  hardly  work  its  way  through,  and  though  the  diffi- 
culties are  great,  yet  a  very  decided  effect  has  already  been 
Sroduced  upon  the  natives.  The  fibres  of  something  like  gra- 
ual  civilisation  appear  in  some  places  to  be  beginning  to  liold 
together  the  blowing  sand.  But  all  that  we  have  yet  done  and 
all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  will  be  destroyed  at  a  blow,  by  the 
removal  of  the  cruisers,  and  by  the  consequent  exposure  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  attacks  of  their  slave-trading  enemies.  To 
estimate  what  missions  may  do  in  Africa,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  what  they  have  actually  effected  in  the  West  Indies. 
We  attribute  to  our  religious  instruction,  more  than  to  our 
twenty  millions,  the  peaceable  success  of  negro  emancipation. 

Ajiother  result  of  the  cessation  of  our  protective  measures 
we  should  lament  most  deeply.  It  is  the  return  of  our  own 
countrymen  to  the  slave  trade.  That  this  would  be  the  case, 
was  clearly  proved  before  the  Committees :  and  let  those  who  en- 
tertain doubts  on  this  subject  consider  the  state  of  the  Liverpool 
traffic  before  the  British  slave  trade  was  abolished.     Let  ttiem 

•  Speech,  March  20.  1850.  . 
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read  the  petitioDs  from  that  town;  let  them  remember  the 
speeches  of  its  representatives.  Are  we  willing,  after  all  we 
have  done  and  suffered  in  this  great  cause,  again  to  steep  our 
hands  in  blood?  Surely  this  is  all  but  impossible;  and  we 
rejoice  that  our  Government  have  proved  themselves,  by  their 
resbtance  to  the  proposition,  worthy  successors  of  the  Whigs 
of  1806,  and  of  those  who  complete  the  task  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  by  the  abolition  of  Slavery  itself. 

We  entered  upon  this  inquiry  with  considerable  uncertainty ; 
and  we  have  not  been  insensible  in  the  course  of  it  to  the  ail- 
ments advanced  in  favour  of  neutrality.  Interposition  in  behalf 
even  of  humanity  will  be  often  a  mixed  question ;  and  this  is 
eminently  one  in  which  the  truth  can  only  be  come  at  by  going 
into  the  whole  case.  After  a  diligent  examination  of  its  seyeral 
particulars,  we  rejoice  to  say,  our  doubts  and  difficulties  have 
disappeared.  We  are  satisfied  by  the  evidence,  that,  on  the 
removal  of  the  cruisers, — 

1.  The  slave  trade  would  increase  to  twice  or  perhaps  three 
times  its  present  extent : 

2.  That,  this  increase  would  fill  Africa  with  ruin  and  deso« 
lation : 

3.  That,  it  would  add  vastly  to  both  the  numbers  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Brazil : 

4.  That,  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  would  remain  un- 
abated, while  a  far  greater  number  of  persons  would  have  to 
undergo  them : 

5.  That,  our  legitimate  commerce  with  Africa,  which  is  of 
great,  and  may  become  of  enormous  value,  would  be  destroyed : 

6.  That,  our  West  Indian  islands  would  be  almost  totally 
ruined  by  the  cheapness  of  slave  labour  in  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
were  the  slave  trade  free : 

7.  That,  the  missions  in  West  Africa  would  be  extinguished, 
and  with  them  the  promise  they  give  of  becoming  foci  of  civil* 
isation,  agriculture,  and  commerce : 

8.  And  that.  Englishmen  would  again  largely  engage  in  the 
slave  trade,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  nation. 

With  these  conclusions  before  us,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate. 
England,  by  abandoning  in  weariness  or  selfishness  an  under- 
taking originally  entered  into  from  motives  of  hiunanity  and 
religion,  would  announce  to  the  whole  world,  and  must  confess 
to  herself,  with  guilty  shame,  that  a  career  of  humanity  and  self- 
denial  had  proved  on  trial  a  career  too  noble  for  her  to  pursue : 
—  and  that,  though  she  has  foully  wronged  the  negro  race, 
owes  them  reparation,  and  has  acknowledged  the  obligation, 
she  nevertheless  declines  fulfilling  it,  —  because,  to  fulfil  it 
would  cost  her  money. 
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Art.  IX.  — Report  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
'     of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Case  of  Garham  versus  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  March  8.  1850. 

*  Tt  is  a  bad  business/  said  Abu  Musa,  in  the  sedition  at 

Mecca^  '  and  he  that  meddles  least  with  it  has  less  chance 

*  of  doing  wrong.     For  what  says  the  Prophet  touching  an  evil 

*  aflSur  of  the  kind  ?     He  who  sleepeth  in  it  is  better  than  he 

*  that  waketh  —  he  that  lieth  than  he  that  sitteth  —  he  that 
'  sitteth  than  he  that  standeth  —  he  that  standeth  than  he  that 

*  walketh  —  he  that  walketh  than  he  that  rideth.' 

The  words  of  the  Prophet  are  still  true ;  and  we  would  gladly 
have  spared  ourselves  and  our  readers  the  annoyance  of  passing 
through  even  the  outskirts  of  the  Gorham  controversy.  The 
impossibility  of  fiilly  sympathising  with  either  party  —  the 
unmeaning  character  of  most  of  the  points  in  dispute  —  the 
elaborate  tediousness  with  which  the  case  has  wigged  its 
slow  length  along  —  would  have  justified  us  in  putting  it  aside 
at  once,  and  forgetting  it  now,  as  we  trust  that  it  will  be  for- 
gotten not  many  months  hence.     ^  As  for  these  Sacramentarian 

*  quarrels/  says  good  Bishop  Hall,  *  Lord !  how  bitter  have  they 
'  been !  —  how  frequent !  —  how  long !  —  in  six  several  succes- 

*  sions  of  learned  conflicts.     In  these  cases  the  very  victory  is 
'  miserable  —  such,  as  Pyrrhus  said  of  his,  as  is  enough  to  undo 

*  the  conqueror.' 

But  although  in  itself  the  controversy  deserves  little  oon- 
aderation,  it  has  grown  into  such  colossal  dimensions,  as  to  sug- 
gest, even  where  it  does  not  invite,  topics  of  great  interest  and 
mstruction.  We  may  safely  leave  to  themsdves  the  personal- 
ities with  which  the  Primate  has  been  assailed  by  the  Bishop, 
and  the  vengeance  with  which  the  Bishop  has  been  visit^ 
bjr  the  Presbyter  —  not  to  speak  of  the  separate  ingredients  of 
discord  and  confusion  thrown  into  the  boiling  cauldron  by  the 
controversies  of  Mr.  Badeley,  Mr.  Maskell,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Irons,  Mr.  Allies,  and  Mr.  Dodsworth,  with  one  another,  and 
with  every  one  else ;  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  great  question 
at  issue  in  the  whole  struggle. 

That  question,  when  stript  of  all  accessories  and  disguises,  is 
BO  less  than  the  question,  whether  the  Church  of  England  is 
now,  and  is  to  continue,  a  national  institution.  It  is  involved 
in  both  the  points  in  dispute  —  to  a  certain  extent  in  that  which 
relates  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  which  has  decided  the  case  — to 
a  much  greater  extent  in  that  which  relates  to  the  judgment 
which  the  Court  has  pronounced. 
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A  moment^B  glance  at  the  past  history  of  the  Church  of 
Eugland  will  best  explain  our  meaning.  Even  before  the  era  of 
the  Reformation^  the  Anglican  hierarchy  had,  in  spite  of  the  pecu- 
liar interests  of  their  order,  struck  deep  root  into  the  affections  of 
the  people  and  the  genius  of  the  country.  The  intimate  connexion 
of  the  secular  with  the  ecclesiastical  element,  which  survived  the 
convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  still  is  stamped 
on  the  face  of  our  legislature,  our  monarchy,  our  universities, 
our  clergy,  is  a  living  result  of  that  old  and  early  union  which, 
like  all  the  rest  of  our  constitution,  was  slowly  maturing  itself  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had  just  reached  the  most 
critical  point  of  its  developement  when  it  was  overtaken  by  the 
tempest  of  the  Reformation.  That  great  event,  which  in  nuuiy 
countries  caused  the  nation  and  the  clergy  to  start  asunder  more 
widely  than  before,  in  England  riveted  their  union,  at  least  politi- 
cally speaking,  more  strongly  than  ever.  The  form  which  this 
union  took  expressed  itsel^^as  every  one  knows,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  principle  of  what  was  then  called  the  Supre- 
macy of  the  Crawn,  but  what  is  now  in  reality  the  Supremacy  of 
the  Law.  We  bring  these  two  phrases  together  advisedly,  be- 
cause it  has  been  often  overlooked  that  the  mter  is  of  necessity, 
in  our  own  days,  the  only  intelligible  translation  of  the  former ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  wise  and  beneficent  institutions  which,  out 
of  the  strong  will  and  strong  sense  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  have 
grovm  into  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution  of  Queen  Victoria, 
often  labour  most  unjustly  under  the  odium  which  rightly 
attaches,  in  many  points,  to  the  personal  character  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  refuse  the  benefits  of  the 
Statutes  of  Prasmunire  and  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  because 
they  remind  us  of  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  and  of  the 
persecutions  of  Puritans  and  Catholics,  as  it  would  be  to  refuse 
the  benefits  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
because  they  remind  us  of  the  wicked  statesmen  who  figure  in 
the  pages  ot  Macaulay. 

Of  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  various  elements, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  of  our  body  politic,  one  amongst  a 
thousand  results  has  been  the  fact,  which  to  some  has  seemed  so 
strange  —  the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detidled  defence  of  the  compo- 
sition of  that  august  tribunal.  In  answer  to  the  clamour  against 
the  anomaly  of  submitting  spiritual  causes  to  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  laymen,  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  this  anomaly,  if  ano- 
maly it  be,  is  the  direct  consequence  of  that  theory,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  that  constitution  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
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State,  which  has  been  the  especial  object  of  the  praise  of  Cran- 
mer,  and  Hooker,  and  Selden,  and  Burke,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Arnold*  In  answer  to  the  clamour  for  the  rights  of  the  clergy 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  State,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that 
that  is  no  tyranny  which  protects  the  minority,  or  it  may  be  the 
majority,  of  the  clergy  iiY>m  the  inquisition  of  prelates  like  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  of  synods  such  as  those  which  have  lately 
assembled  in  Hanover  Square  and  in  Willises  Rooms.  Let 
Churchmen  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  S.  Gregory  Nazian- 
2en, — *  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  utterly  determined  never  to 

*  come  to  any  council  of  bishops ;  for  I  never  yet  saw  good  end 

*  of  any  councils;  for  councils  abate  not  ill  things,  but  rather 

*  increase  them/  Let  Englishmen  listen  to  the  sober  judgment 
of  their  ereat  statesman,  —  *  We  know  that  the  convocation 

*  of  the  dergy  had  formerly  been  called  and  sate  with  nearly  as 
'  much  regularity  and  business  as  Parliament  itself.     It  is  now 

*  called  for  form  only.     It  sits  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 

*  polite  ecclesiastical  compliments  to  the  king ;  and  when  that 

*  grace  is  said,  retires,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  It  is,  however, 
'  a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  may  be  called  out  into  act  and 

*  energy  whenever  there  is  occasion,  and '  —  we  call  particular 
attention  to  the  conclusion  which  follows  upon  this  lucid  state- 
ment — '  whenever  those  who  conjure  up  that  spirit  will  choose 

*  to  abide  the  consequences.     It  is   wise   to    permit  its  legal 

*  existence ;  it  is  wiser  to  continue  it  a  legal  existence  only.     So 

*  truly  has  prudence  the  entire  dominion  over  any  exercise  of 

*  power  committed  into  its  hands ;  and  yet  /  have  lived  to  see 

*  prudence  and  conformity  to  circumstances  wholly  set  at  nought 

*  tn  our  late  controversies^  and  treated  as  if  they  were  the  most 

*  contemptible  and  irrational  of  all  things.^* 

But  it  is  not  on  the  composition  of  the  tribunal  that  we 
would  chiefly  dwell  The  judgment  itself  is,  after  all,  its  best 
justification ;  and  whenever  any  purely  clerical  court  shall  deli«> 
ver  a  decision  equally  wise,  and  just,  and  dispassionate,  the 
nation  might  look  with  more  composure  on  the  transference  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  from  its  present  administrators* 
The  correctness  of  the  judgment  may  now  be  safely  left  to 
fall  or  stand  by  its  own  merits.  Its  mode  of  procedure  has  been 
admirably  vindicated  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his  Letter  to  Mr. 
CavendisL  Its  arguments  have  been  triumphantly  defended 
by  Mr.  Goode  against  a  polemic  of  no  ordinary  vehemence  and 
power.     Its  conclusion  has  received,  from  the  honourable  con- 


^  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  BristoL 
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fessioii  of  Mr.  Maskell,  a  testimonj  in  its  &voar  which  leaved 
nothing  more  to  be  added. 

It  was,  in  fact,  no  new  controversy  which  was  brought  before 
the  Judicial  Committee,  and  it  is  no  new  discovery  which  they 
have  made.  It  was  but  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  question, 
often  asked  in  former  times,  and  as  often  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  —  whether  Calvinism  was  admissible  widiin  the 
Church  of  England.  The  judgment  of  Lord  Langdale  did  but 
announce,  in  terms  of  legal  precision  and  judicial  gravity,  the 
same  undoubted  fact  which  Lord  Chatham  expressed  when  he 
spoke  of  <  the  Popish  Liturgy,  the  Calvinistic  Articles,  and  the 
^  Arminian  Clergy;'  which  Bishop  Horsley  expressed  when  he 
^  asserted  what  he  had  often  before  asserted,  and  by  God's  grace 
'  declared  that  he  would  assert,  to  his  dying  day,'  '  that  upon 
^  the  principal  points  in  dispute  between  the  Arminian  and 
^  Calvinists — on  all  the  points  diaracteristic  of  the  two  sects — 
^  the  Church  of  England  maintains  an  absolute  neutrality;'  and 

*  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Arminian  and  the  highest 

*  supra-lapsarian  Calvinist  from  walking  together  in  the  Church 
<  of  England  and  Ireland  as  friends  and  brothers,  if  they  both 
^  approve  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  both  are  willing  to 
^  submit  to  it'  And  every  reader  of  this  Review  will  remember 
the  irresistible  humour  and  not  less  irresistible  logic  which,  in 
1822,  lent  its  powerful  aid  to  the  burst  of  public  indignation 
against  the  prelate  who  endeavoured,  by  the  87  questions  of 
Peterborough,  to  extort  the  same  conformity  to  his  own  opinions 
from  the  Calvinistic  curate  of  Blatherwycke  that  is  now  claimed 
by  the  140  questions  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  the  Cal- 
vinistic vicar  of  St.  Just.  Why  the  Peterborough  controversy 
should  have  been  allowed  to  die  away  in  silence,  whilst  the 
Gorham  controversy  is  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  con- 
vulse the  Church  to  its  centre,  it  is  for  our  modem  agitators  to 
determine. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  well-known  inclusion  of  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism  within  the  Church  of  England  that  the  justice 
of  the  recent  judgment  reposes.  It  rests  on  a  wider  basis,  on  a 
more  impregnable  position,  — the  very  foundation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  represented  by  the  most  indubitable  testimony 
of  historical  facts.  There  is  no  need — although  if  need  there 
were  it  could  be  amply  satisfied — for  minute  comparison  of  the 
particular  formularies  of  the  Church  to  prove  the  eeneral  truth 
that  it  is,  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  being,  not  High  or  Low, 
but  Broad.  The  wonder  is  how  any  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  English  Beformation  can  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  in 
acknowle^ng  that  the  Church  of  England,  like  every  other 
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institution  which  came  out  of  thftt  momentous  crisis,  bore  upon 
its  features  the  impress  of  the  contradictory  elements  which 
were  contending  for  the  mastery.  Two  principles — the  principles 
of  Some  and  of  Geneva — were  struggling  for  life  and  death  ia 
England,  as  in  every  other  country  in  Europe,  for  a  triumph, 
which  in  England  alone  was  in  part  lost,  in  part  won,  by  both 
alike*  If  even  in  Germany,  proverbial  for  the  precision  and  fearw 
lessness  of  her  eminent  men,  the  confessions  and  apologies  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  retain  traces  of  the  conflict,  how  much 
more  in  England,  well  called  the  native  country  of  compromise 
whose  distinguishing  excellence  has  always  been  a  strong  sense 
of  practical  unity  amidst  the  utmost  confusion  of  theoretical 
contradictions.  Never  was  there  a  contest  in  which  parties 
were  so  equally  balanced, — in  which  the  weight  of  external  cir*- 
cumstances  so  instantly  turned  the  scale.  We  cannot  look 
steadily  at  any  one  scene  or  view  in  those  eventful  times  without 
finding  that  it  is  dissolving  into  its  opposite.  At  the  accession 
of  Edward  the  nation  is  Protestant  At  the  accession  of  Mary 
it  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  very  same  proxies  which  the  year 
before  Edward's  death  were  in  the  hands  of  Cranmer  appear  the 
next  year  in  the  hands  of  Bonner.  It  could  not  but  be  that  every 
public  act  and  document  of  the  Keformers  was  marked  by  signs 
of  the  struggle  through  which  they  had  passed:  they  had  to 
build  up  their  system  sword  in  hand,  with  the  axe  of  Henry 
behind  them,  and  the  fires  of  Mary  before  them ;  and,  like  the 
walls  of  Athens,  after  the  Persian  war,  the  whole  fabric,  strong 
as  it  has  been  in  defence  of  the  citadel,  yet  naturally  '  exhibits 

*  in  its  irregular  structure  a  lasting  monument  of  the  clashing 
. '  interests  and  jarring  passions  by  which  the  ill-assorted  parts 

*  were  brought  together.'* 

Nor  must  the  peculiar  disposition  of  those  chiefly  concerned 
be  foigotten.  If  ever  there  were  characters  who  would  na- 
turally have  been  inclined  to  gather  within  the  sweep  of 
their  institutions  as  large  a  mass  of  supporters  as  possible, 
they  were  the  two  first  Protestant  Primates,  Cranmer  and 
Parker,  and,  above  all,  the  great  Protestant  Queen,  under 
whom  the  whole  system  was  first  compacted  together.  With- 
out ascribing  to  them  any  remote  prevision,  or  even  any  de- 
liberate intention,  they  could  hardly  fail,  by  the  very  force 
of  their  nature,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which  FuUer  ascribes 
to  their  work,  in  language  not  inapposite  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  day.  ^  l^me,'  says  that  quaint  and  original  - 
writer,  in  speaking  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,   *have  un- 

♦  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  365. 
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i^'  .^««L    Hms  the  Ankles  frf^  die 

.   1  aeJioacT  thereof  tikeTtlfeOQr^ 

._*ifc  ecMSs.  foreseen^  that  po^eriTy 

^MiiB.     I  mean,  tb«s  holj  mem  d>d 

J.  ^ifcs^nces  in  jod^menta  voald  m* 

'3B<di.  aod  were  loath  to  imcharch 

*nB  at  ecclesiastical  commnnioo  for 

•:•.'.-§  wn^  lA^m  p/ltm  the  ArUties  at 

tt  n  *il  rko,  differing  in  the  Inaatjches, 

^,tg  -y^jitmj     (Church  Histonr,  h.  ix. 

.    ur  sbmralaries  corresponds  the  mixed 

..^\^.  .u.  T«rtscs  ever  since.     There  was  force 

*-*  osscant  element  to  eject  the  Bomaa 

**     .|i  A^.*esaon  of  Elizabeth ;  there  was  not 

^ ..  rreat  mass  of  Roman  Catholic  comma* 

_^^j3t:tt:"  twelfth  year  of  the  same  reign,  from 

,  j..*:kfSBa5tical  purists  date  the  beginning  of 

'^^    :.  oMUK  Catholic  schism '  in  England. .  There 

/ 1  tx  Roman,  or  (so  called)  Catholic  element, 

**  \,-.*opii«  of  Cranmer  and  Abbott,  in  the  time 

*^u.  ^^^wf""**  ^  >  there  was  not  force  enough  to 

'    "     .  L'-t  Jt  sboee  principles  in  1688,  with  the  addi- 

■    t  uie  yet  more  hostile  influences  of  the  18th 

"^ .    *l;*»rt«"  of  the  spotted  *  panther '  by  Dryden  is 

^  \i:urefientation  of  *  the  mean  between  the  two 

^  XV  aiuch  stiflftiess  in  refusing,  and  of  too  much 

^   *iucraar  variations,'  which  the  Church  of  England 

-    -^  ^   ^a  c^"*J^^  *^*^^™'*    Jeremy  Taylor,  the  prince 

^  ^     ^jg^  whose  writings  present,  as  in  a  many-sided 

"■>  '^  **»t0ii.-t»s  that  Christian  divines  ever  held, — Hooker, 

-■  *■  ,^  .j^opion  of  moderation  against  the  exclusiveness 

'  *    ^'"^K o«e  hand,  and  Geneva  on  the  other, — are  but  the 

"  "^  -  'je«^  'j'  ■  Church,  of  which  they  have  ever  been  re- 

*  **     -je  rr^atest  ornaments.  The  very  existence  of  the  *  Via 

-  *■'*  "^^  ^^  the  pride  of  Anglican  theology,  is  a  testimony 

•   "^  ^.jji^ai  aspect  which  the  English  ecclesiastical  system  has 

**       ^jn  tJjke  in  the  eyes  of  its  friends  and  its  enemies. 
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But,  in  fact,  thi3  double  character  is  not  i)eculiar  to  the 
Church  of  England  —  it  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  England 
itself.  It  runs  through  the  whole  course  of  the  English  cha* 
racter  and  history,  from  the  time  when  England  itself  first  became 
a  nation  down  to  the  present  moment.  We  do  not  mean  that 
our  national  character  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  peculiarity  which 
marks  our  National  Beformation,  but  it  contributed  largely  to 
the  complex  character  of  that  great  movement,  and  it  illustrates, 
even  where  it  does  not  form,  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Every  where  we  are  met  by 
the  cross  of  our  first  parentage  —  we  are  not  Normans  merely, 
nor  Saxons,  but  Englishmen  —  the  two  theological  elements  in 
our  Liturgy  are  not  more  strongly  contrasted  than  the  two  ele- 
ments of  speech  so  prominently  brought  out  in  the  language  of 
its  first  Exhortation.  Our  revolutions,  unlike  those  of  foreign 
nations,  have  been  conducted  not  in  single,  sudden,  abrupt  con- 
vulsions, but  by  long  struggles,  by  ancient  precedent,  through 
action  and  reaction,  of  two  mighty  principles,  each  as  distinct- 
now  as  when  they  were  brought  face  to  face  in  King  and  Baron, 
Cavalier  and  Boundhead,  Jacobite  and  Orangeman.  Our  uni- 
versities are  constructed,  at  least  nominally,  on  the  combination 
of  two  opposite  institutions — the  collegiate  and  the  professorial* 
Our  political  constitution  is  worked  for  the  most  part  by  the 
union  of  a  theory  and  practice  utterly  at  variance  with  each 
other.  Our  judicial  courts,  civir  and  ecclesiastical,  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  mass  of  irreconcilable  doctrines  which  are  in- 
volved in  almost  every  turn  of  their  most  solemn  forms. 

Such  considerations,  even  if  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  case 
in  question,  yet  tend  to  indicate  the  inconsistency  of  reproaching 
the  recent  Judgment,  or  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  very 
qualities  which,  in  the  rest  of  our  national  institutions,  we 
honour  with  the  highest  commendation,  and  which,  in  our 
general  history,  have  led  to  such  beneficial  results.  The  wisest 
Germans  feel,  that  to  unsettle  the  equal  relations  established  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  at  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  would  be  to  undo  the  work  which  Providence  has 
wrought  among  them  by  the  infallible  signs  of  thirty  years  of 
misery  and  bloodshed.  The  wisest  Englishmen  should  feel  no 
less,  that  to  cast  either  of  the  existing  parties  out  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  to  act  in  despite  of  that  Providence  which,  through 
three  hundred  years  of  war  and  peace,  has  never  allowed  either 
of  the  two  parties  entirely  to  succumb  to  the  other.  *  What 
*  God  has  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder.*  *  Happy  that  country,* 
was  the  expression  of  a  European  sovereign  who  some  years^ 
visited  this  island,  and  surveyed  with  delight  our  ancient 
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siastical  institntions — 'Happy  that  country  where  the  new  is 

*  intertwined  with  the  old  —  where  the  old  is  ever  new,  and  the 

*  new  is  ever  old.'  And  woe  to  that  generation  (it  may  well  be 
said,  in  continuation  of  the  same  thought),  which  shall  dissever 
the  old  from  the  new  —  which  shall  make  the  old  for  ever  old, 
and  the  new  for  ever  new. 

Even  if  it  were  no  more  than  the  fear  of  disturbing  a  system 
which  is  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  expression  of  the  national 
mind,  we  might  well  pause  before  we  pronounced  ourselves  equal 
to  the  performance  of  a  duty,  if  it  were  a  duty,  so  awful  as  this 
task  would  involve.  But  there  is  a  higher  motive  than  the 
natural  desire  to  defend  our  existing  system,  which  ^ould  make 
us  rejoice  in  the  peaceable  settlement  of  any  question  like  that 
which  has  caUed  forth  these  remarks.  It  is  because  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  endured  so  long  and,  on  the 
whole,  so  successftilly,  that  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  we  join 
the  ecclesiastical  agitators  who  wish  to  destroy  it.  But  it  is  be- 
cause it  contains  germs  of  good  imtold  for  generations  yet  to 
eome,  that  we  are  bound  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  its  continuance, 
but  to  cling  to  it  as  the  best  hope  for  the  future.  Never  was 
there  a  case  in  which  the  *  Spartam  nactus  es*  of  the  oracle  was 
so  immediately  followed  up  by  the  ^  Hdnc  exoma.^ 

Beginning  from  the  humblest  grounds,  it  is  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  every  well-wisher  to  the  energy  as  well  as  to  the 
peace  of  the  Established  Church,  to  take  warning  from  the  sad 
pages  of  our  history,  which  tell  us  how  far  more  we  have  lost 
than  gained  by  those  instances — happily  few  and  far  between — 
in  wluch  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  parties  has  been  for  a  time 
dverthrown.  It  is  surely  no  matter  of  boasting  to  the  Church 
of  England  that  the  author  of  the  Saints'  Best,  and  the  author 
of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymn,  died  in  exile  from  its 
Communion.  It  was  surely  no  gain  in  the  period  after  the 
Restoration,  when  the  Church  needed  all  the  forces  which  it 
could  muster  to  contend  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  times, 
that  it  had,  by  Sheldon  and  the  Cavaliers,  been  deprived  of  the 
services  of  2000  of  its  most  zealous  ministers  —  nor  in  the  dry- 
ness and  coldness  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  Tillotson  and 
Tenison  lived  apart  from  the  fervour  and  animation,  misplaced 
though  it  might  be,  of  their  Nonjuring  brethren.  Least  of  all 
should  the  High  Church  party  of  the  present  day  presume  to  de- 
mand the  ejection  of  the  school,  to  whose  devotion  and  activity  in 
the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Churdi 
of  England  may  almost  be  said  to  owe  its  very  existence.  Had 
the  advocates  of  the  High  Church  view  of  baptism  during  the 
last  generation  succeeded  in  expelling  their  Evangelical  oppo- 
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nente  Aram  the  Church  as  summarily  as  their  modem  repre- 
sentatives desire  to  expel  the  same  opponents  now,  it  may  well 
be  asked  by  what  means  (hiunanly  speaking)  the  religious  life  of 
the  Establishment  could  have  been  preserved  ?  Had  the  same 
test  been  enforced  fifty  years  ago  which  so  many  are  labouring 
to  enforce  now,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  would  have  driven 
from  the  Church  (to  mention  two  names  only  out  of  hundreds) 
TVilberforce  and  Simeon. 

There  is,  however,  a  yet  nearer  case  which  might  induce 
High  Churchmen  in  the  present  controversy  to  pause  before 
they  complain,  that  'the  bona  Jides  of  subscription  is  shaken' 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Coundl.  When  we  read  the 
list  of  names  attached  to  the  resolutions  and  the  memorials 
of  March,  1860,  and  then  consider  how  many  of  those  very 
names  were  attached  to  the  famous  address  of  March,  1845, 
which  thanked  the  Oxford  Proctors  for  preventing  a  censure 
on  the  90th  Tract  for  the  Times,  we  confess  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  can  repress  the  astonishment,  which  must 
arise  in  every  reasonable  mind  at  conduct  involving  (to  use 
the  mildest  term)  such  extraordinary  inconsistency.  Who 
were  then  so  eager  to  claim  the  protection  of  '  the  stam- 
<  mering  lips  of  ambiguous  formularies '  in  behalf  of  themselves 
or  their  friends,  as  those  who  now  think  it  essential  to  the- 
existence  of  a  Church  that  it  should  express  itself  dogmari- 
eally  and  precisely  on  one  of  the  most  controverted  points  that 
theology  contains  ?  Who  were  then  so  vehement  against  the  theo- 
logical decisions  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust  as  those  who  now 
,  regard  him  as  a  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment  ?  Who  were 
then  so  reluctant  to  appeal  to  the  excited  tribunal  of  a^assem- 
bly  of  clergy  at  Oxford  as  those  who  are  now  moving  neaven 
and  earth  to  obtain  a  Provincial  Synod  in  London  ?  It  may 
be  that  no  extent  of  liberal  interpretation  could  have  ad- 
mitted within  the  meaning  of  our  formularies  the  enormous 
latitude  of  Number  90.  and  of  Mr.  Ward's  Ideal ;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  not  only  those  who  then  claimed  and  who  must 
#till  claim  that  latitude  for  themselves,  but  also  that  vast  section 
of  High  Church  clergy  who  differ  as  widely  from  the  letter  of 
the  Articles  as,  on  the  most  unfavourable  construction,  Mr. 
Grorham  can  be  said  to  difier  from  the  letter  of  the  Liturgy^ 
ought  not,  for  very  shame,  to  utter  one  word  against  the  only 
principle  of  interpretation  which  enables  the  Church  to  receive 
their  own  subscription.  Once  apply  a  rigid  rule  of  construo* 
tion,  and  the  Articles  on  General  Councils,  on  the  Boyal  Supre* 
piacyt  on  the  Sacraments,  on  Justification,  must  close  the  gates 
as  effectually  against  all  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
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as  the  words  of  the  Baptismal  Thanksgiving  would  dose  them 
against  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Mr.  Gorham.  Once  allow 
the  Romanising  and  Catholicising  party  to  breathe  freely,  and 
the  same  admission  opens  the  door  to  the  vast  mass  of  their 
Evangelical  brethren  whom  they  are  now  trying  to  exclude. 
Let  *the  wheel '  of  theological  controversy  again  *come  full  cycle^' 
and  we  shall' see  the  High  Church  body  clamouring  as  fiercely 
against  strict  interpretations  and  clerical  synods  then,  as  they 
are  clamouring  for  them  now,  and  as  they  did,  in  fact,  clamour 
against  them  five  years  ago.  We  believe  that  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  nation  of  England  gain  by  the  comprehension 
of  various  elements  within  its  pale ;  and  we  should  be  the  last 
to  deal  harshly  with  men  so  able,  so  zealous,  and  so  devout,  aa 
many  of  the  High  Church  party  have  proved  themselves  to  be. 
But  they  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that  all  parties,  in  all 
their  shades,  need  the  protection  of  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Langdale — a  principle  so  amply  confirmed 
and  sanctioned  by  their  own  position  and  claims,  both  heretofore 
and  now.  If  that  judgment  be  latitudinarian,  it  is  a  latitudi- 
narianism  of  which  the  example  has  been  set  in  other  points  of 
doctrine  by  the  late  Primate,  no  less  than  by  the  present  —  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  when  he  tolerated,  and  wisely 
tolerated,  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  at  Oxford,  no  less  than  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  labours  to  vindicate  the  same 
liberty  of  conscience  for  the  poor  clergy  who  have  been  entrusted 
to  his  pastoral  care  among  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

But,  in  truth,  the  position  which  we  claim  for  the  Church  of 
England,  as  it  is  far  above  any  passing  emergency,  so  neither 
does  it^tand  in  need  of  any  personal  recrimmations.  It  secures 
not  only  the  inestimable  advantage  of  retaining  within  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment  both  the  rival  schools  of  theology, — in 
this  particular  instance  the  school  of  Jewell,  and  Usher,  and 
Bedell,  and  Leighton,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Sumner,  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Laud,  and  Ken,  and  Pusey, — but  it  also  is 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  general  moderation  and  comprehen* 
aiveness  which  are  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a  great  national 
institution  in  a  country  like  this.  There  may  have  been  those 
amongst  us  who,  in  their  lofty  aspirations  after  Christian  perfec- 
tion, have  dreamed  of  a  time — when  the  noble  theory  of  the  first 
English  Reformers  should  be  realised  in  a  sense  even  higher  than 
that  in  which  it  was  conceived  by  the  eminent  statesmen  and 
divines  of  that  period, — when  the  English  Church  should  indeed 
be  co-extensive  with  the  English  nation.  That  the  precincts  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  furnish  room  for  such  a  hope, 
even  ia  the  remote  future,  and  that  in  the  present  crisis  they  have 
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not  been  (as  they  might  have  been)  so  narrowed  as  to  stifle  that 
hope  for  ever,  is  a  matter  of  deep  thankfulness.  Yet,  happy 
as  such  a  prospect  may  be,  and  delightful  as  it  is  to  contemplate 
its  possible  accomplishment,  not  by  the  crude  attempts  of  hasty 
speculators  —  not  by  the  premature  application  of  uncertain 
theories — not  by  the  external  pressure  of  liberal  governments, 
but  by  the  slow  march  of  ages,  by  the  uncertain  coniicts  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  by  grave  judicial  decisions,  and  by 
the  wise  moderation  of  dignified  ecclesiastics, — there  is  a  nearer 
and  more  urgent  service  which  the  Church  of  England  may 
render,  unless  its  first  principles  are  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
violence  or  the  misunderstanding  of  its  own  professed  supporters. 
It  has  been  stated  by  the  author  of  a  pampnlet  •  on  the  present 
controversy,  that  the  recent  judgment  is  a  triumph,  not  (as  he  calls 
them)  of  the  Puritan,  but  only  of  *  the  Philosophical  or  Latitudi- 
'  narian  school,'  within  the  Church.  If  the  able  writer  of  that 
letter  had  consulted  his  own  vigorous  common  sense,  instead  of 
a  fanciful  division  of  the  Church  into  schools,  which,  for  the 
purpose  in  question,  have  no  existence  at  all,  he  would,  we  are 
sure,  have  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion,  and  have  seen 
that  there  were  interests  to  be  secured  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  far  removed  from  Puritan  and  Latitudinarian 
theories  as  either  of  those  theories  are  from  each  other, — inte- 
rests never  to  be  slighted  by  a  Christian  minister,  least  of  all  to 
be  slighted  in  times  like  our  own.  Every  one  acknowledges  the 
fact  that  we  are  thrown  upon  an  age  of  unusual  fermentation  in 
thought  and  speculation.  That  vast  convulsion,  of  which  our 
fathers  saw  the  first  b^nnings,  still  continues:  the  great  thaw 
which  broke  up  the  long  frost  of  the  18th  century  is  still  in 
every  quarter  dissolving  the  existing  fabric  of  opinion ;  prin- 
dples  long  dormant  are  springing  into  life ;  forms  long  unmean- 
ing are  either  perishing  or  acquiring  new  animation ;  tne  ancient 
Giants  Pope  and  Pagan,  whom  Bunyan  saw  crippled  and 
shackled  in  their  caves,  are  beginning  once  again  to  rattle  their 
chains  and  exhibit  unwonted  signs  of  activity. 

'  Apparent  dirse  fades,  inimicaque  Trojce 
Numina .' 

Now,  who  are  they  that  most  suffer,  and  most  require  the  aid  of 
external  institutions,  at  such  a  period  as  this  ?    Not  surely  those 


♦  '  The  Bearings  of  the  Crorham  Case.'  A  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By 
James  Craigie  Robertson,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Bekesboume ;  the  author 
of  an  excellent  work  on  the  Rubrical  controversy,  under  the  title 
*  How  shall  tee  conform  to  the  Liturgy  V 
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who,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  such  discussions,  have  the  sup* 
port  of  their  own  convictions,  and  the  sympathy  of  their  own 
partizans, — not  the  Puritan,  or  the  Romanising,  or  the  philoso- 
phical schools,  if  such  schools  can  be  fairly  eliminated  from  each 
other's  ranks, — but  those  whose  natural  disposition  withdraws 
tiiem  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  into  which  they  are  cast  by  the  lot 
of  thei^  age,  and  who  shrink  from  taking  an  active  part  in  a  con- 
test in  which  they  feel  they  have  little  or  no  concern,  and  long  to 
repose  in  truths  which  they  hold  as  certain  and  essential,  instead 
of  dwelling  on  those  which  their  natural  character  leads  them  to 
regard  as  doubtful  and  comparatively  indifferent.  These  are  pre- 
cisely the  bruised  reeds  which  a  National  Church-institution  is 
bound  to  abstain  from  crushing, —  the  smoking  flax  which  it  should 
be  most  careful  not  to  quench ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  charac- 
ters which  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  handed 
down  from  the  Reformation,  as  confirmed  by  the  Judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council,  is,  above  every  other  similar  institution  in  the 
world,  calculated  to  protect  and  console.  The  class  which  Isaac 
Walton  describes  as  his  own  still  occupies  the  ohief  place  in  the 
community,  namely,  those  whom,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
^  the  active  Romanists,*  and  '  the  restless  nonconformists,'  he 
calls  ^  the  passive  peaceable  Protestants.'  '  These  last«'  adds  the 
gentle  angler,  '  pleaded  and  defended  their  cause  by  established 
^  laws  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and,  if  they  were  active,  it 

*  was  to  prevent  the  other  two  from  destroying  what  was  by  those 

*  known  laws  happily  established  to  them  and  their  posterity.'* 
To  this  class  belonged,  in  his  rustic  retirement,  the  great  Hooker ; 
— to  this  class,  in  a  later  age,  Isaac  Walton  himiself — to  this 
class,  in  our  own  time,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  rich  and 

E)or,  tnale  and  female,  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
ngland,  because  they  wish  to  be  religious  without  being  mem- 
bers of  a  party  or  a  sect.     More  speculative  minds  may  long  for 
the  professorial  chairs  of  Germany,  or  the  elaborate  systems  of 
Aquinas  or  Bellarmine;   more  resolute   minds  may  long  for 
greater  simplicity  of  principle,  for  greater  vigour  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  discipline.     But  those  of  whom  we  just 
now  spoke — the  little  ones,  whom  to  offend  is  to  incur  a  greater 
guilt  than  to  be  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, — who  in 
Protestant  Germany  might  have  been  driven  to  distraction  by 
the  unbounded  liberty  of  speculation,  or,  in  Roman  Catholic 
Italy,  have  been  driven  to  infidelity  by  the  iron  yoke  of  autho- 
rity,— these  are  the  very  persons  who  seek  and  find  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  England  the  very  refuge  they  want. 

*  Walton's  '  Lives,'  i.  354. 
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Let  any  one  look  at  a  rustic  congregation^  and  ask  what  it  is 
which  is  expected  from  the  Church  of  England  by  the  rude 
fiurmer,  the  pimple  labourer,  the  hard  shopkeeper,  the  timid 
woman,  the  ignorant  child,  that  come  to  worship  under  that 
sacred  roof?  Do  they  wish  to  know  whether  their  pastor  has 
authority  to  teach  them  dogmatically  the  doctrines  of  Absolution 
and  the  Real  Presence?  Do  they  wish  to  be  told  whether 
Regeneration  takes  place  in,  before,  or  after  Baptism  ? — whether 
their  children  have  been  regenerated  by  prevenient  grace  or  by 
the  sprinkling  of  water? — whether  the  'Decades  of  Bullinger* 
or  the  '  Savoy  Conference'  contain  the  truest  exposition  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine?  Every  one  knows  that  they  want  no  such  thing. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  clergyman  who  was  constantly  insisting 
on  shch  matters  in  his  pulpit  would  be  regarded  as  hardly  in 
his  right  mind.  Every  one  knows  that  what  they  desire,  and 
what  from  any  good  pastor  they  will  receive,  is  the  permission 
and  the  help  to  worship  God  as  their  fathers  worshipped  Him, 
— to  serve  Him  truly  in  those  various  stations  in  which  He  has 
placed  them,-^to  be  strengthened  and  built  up  in  that  holy  faith 
which  is  indeed,  in  every  sense,  beyond  and  '  without  contro- 
*  versy.' 

Such  is  the  true  end  of  a  Church  Establishment, — such  is  the 
Mid  which,  even  after  the  disastrous  secession  of  many  of  its 
most  distinguished  members,  is  still  to  a  great  extent  answered 
by  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, — such  is  the  end  which,* 
up  to  this  time,  has  been,  with  more  or  less  effect,  answered  bv 
the  Church  of  England,  and  which  might  be  answered  with  still 
greater  effect  if  it  would,  in  the  solemn  language  of  its  Ordina- 
tion Service,  '  wholly  apply  itself  to  this  one  thing,  and  draw 
'  all  its  cares  and  studies  this  way ; '  but  such  is  not  the  end 
which  is  either  pursued  or  attained  by  convocations  and  synods, 
by  dogmatic  statements  and  stringent  subscriptions,  by  furious 
letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  by  a  hundred  and 
forty  questions  to  aged  Calvinists.  We  Imow  how  the  Hampden 
controversy,  even  at  the  very  height  of  its  terrors,  withered 
and  died  in  a  moment  before  the  blaze  of  the  Revolution  of 
February.  We  know  how  the  Gorham  controversy  would  be 
extinguished,  in  like  manner,  by  any  similar  catastrophe, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Would  that  the  greatness  of  our 
daily  duties,  of  our  ordinary  dangers  and  privil^es,  could  reveal 
to  our  clergy  what  the  sudden  convulsions  of  pubUc  life  always 
do  reveal, — the  nothingness  of  these  verbal  disputes,  when  com^ 
pared  with  the  living  and  stirring  interests  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual welfare.  It  may  be  the  sign  of  a  healthy  political  state 
that  our  only  revolution,  as  a  French  traveller  is  said  facetiously 
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to  have  expressed  it,  is  the  revolution  of  *  le  pfire  Gt)rhaiiL'  It 
is  not  the  mark  of  a  healthy  moral  state  that  ^  le  pdre  Gorham ' 
should  concenter  upon  himself  and  his  doctrine  that  energy  of 
hatred  which  we  have  been  taught  by  our  baptismal  vows  to 
reserve  for  the  various  forms  of  monU  evil,  or  that  we  should 
labour  to  turn  our  artizans  into  dogmatic  theologians  more  than 
to  make  tliem  good  citizens  and  good  Christians. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  historical  certainty  of  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  meant  to  include,  and  that  it  has  always 
included,  opposite  and  contradictory  opinions,  not  only  on  the 
point  now  in  dispute,  but  on  other  points,  as  important  or  more 
important  than  this.  We  have  dwelt  also  on  the  inestimable 
advantage,  if  not  absolute  necessity,  of  maintaining  this  position, 
as  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  peculiar  mission  of  a 
National  Church,  especially  of  a  National  Church  in  England, 
above  all,  of  the  Church  of  England  in  these  times.  But  we 
feel  that  there  is  a  yet  higher  ground  to  be  taken — that  there  is  a 
sanction  and  an  example  for  our  position  almost  too  solemn  to 
be  insisted  upon  in  these  pages,  were  it  not  for  the  greatness  (^ 
the  interests  at  stake,  and  for  the  sincerity,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  scruples  which  such  a  position  excites  in  those  who  have 
not  considered  it  in  its  true  point  of  view.  In  the  second  of 
those  vigorous,  though  mistaken  letters,  which  have  drawn 
down  upon  Mr.  Maskell  the  anger  of  hundreds  less  plainnspoken 
*or  less  clear-sighted  than  himself,  —  after  an  examination  of 
the  various  points  on  which  he  truly  conceives  the  Chuch 
of  England  to  have  expressed  no  dogmatic  opinion,  there 
occurs  this  (in  his  view)  final  and  fatal  question, — '  Has  the 

*  world  ever  before  seen,  — does  there  now  exist  any  where  — 

*  another  example  of  a  religious  sect  or  community  which  does 

*  not  take  one  side  or  the  other  clearly  and  distinctly,  upon  at 

*  least  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  the  doctrines  of  which  we  have 

*  been  speaking  ?  '* 

Yes :  the  world  has  seen  one  example,  at  least,  of  a  religious 
community,  whose  highest  authorities  did  refuse  to  take  one 
side  or  the  other  clearly  and  distinctly  on  the  questions  which 
were  brought  for  their  decision.  There  was  once  a  council,  in 
which,  *  after  much  disputing,'  it  was  determined  not  to  *  put  a 
^  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  their  fathers 

*  nor  they  were  able  to  bear ; '  and  to  whom  *  it  seemed  good  to 

*  lay  upon  the  Church  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
^  things,  from  which  if  the  brethren  kept  themselves  they  should 

•  A  Secood  Letter  on  the  present  position  of  the  High  Church 
Party  in  the  Church  of  England,  p.  40.,  by  the  Rev.  W.  MaskelL 
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'  do  welL'*     There  was  once  a  conference  of  those  who  '  seemed 

*  to  be  the  pillars  of  the  Church  '  to  decide  the  claims  between 
the  two  rival  sections  of  the  Christian  community,  of  whom 
we  are  told,  that  *  when  they  perceived  that  He  who  wrought 
<  effectually '  on  one  side, '  the  same  was  mighty/  also  on  the  other 
aide,  they  '  gave '  to  both  '  the  right  hand  of  fellowship/  that 
each  should  *  go  unto'  his  own  peculiar  sphercf  There  was  once 
a  controversy  which  distracted  the  Church  with  '  doubtful  dis- 

*  putations,'  and  the  answer  which  came  from  an  authority,  now 
revered  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  was  a  decision  which 
decided  nothing,  except  that  each  party  might  be  left  to  its  own 
convictions,  however  opposite  and  contradictory  they  might  be. 

*  Let  every  man  be  fuUy  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.     He  that 

*  r^ardeth  the  day  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  that  re* 
'  gardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it ;  he 

*  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thanks ;  and 
^  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God 

*  thanks.'!  It  is  to  the  principle,  not  the  subject-matter,  of  such 
decisions,  that  our  attention  is  directed.  The  controversy 
to  which  they  related,  different  as  it  was  from  those  of  modern 
tiroes,  agitated  the  Apostolical  Church  no  less  fiercely,  and  was 
invested  by  the  contending  parties  with  no  less  importance.  It 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  learn  that  the  Church  of  the 
first  century  gloried  in  the  freedom  which  is  now  regarded  as  a 
disgrace,  and  directed  its  earliest  and  its  most  energetic  efforts, 
not  to  the  enforcement  of  a  rigid  uniformity,  but  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  wide  diversities.  It  was,  indeed,  no  empty  figure  of 
speech  which  in  that  early  age  of  Christianity  recalled  the  image 
of  the  ark  prepared  against  the  flood.  It  is  not  an  empty  boast, 
that  we  have  now  within  our  reach, — and  it  will  be  no  imaginary 
guilt  if  we,  of  our  own  accord,  refuse  to  maintain — a  system 
which  shares,  in  however  imperfect  a  measure,  one  characteristic 
attribute  of  that  perfect  Church  which  was  to  float  visibly  upon 
the  stormy  waters,  and  gather  within  itself  the  characters  of 
various  conditions,  opinions,  and  tempers,  who  fled  to  it  for  shel- 
ter from  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world.  The  Church  of 
England,  however,  in  this  respect,  unlike  the  Churches  of  Bome 
or  of  Geneva,  may  console  itself  with  the  reflection  that  it  pre- 
sents a  likeness,  however  faint,  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostolic 
age. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  descend  from  that  sacred  atmo- 
sphere to  the  earth-bom  mists  of  modem  controversy.     We 


*  Acta,  zv.  7.  10.  28.  f  Gal.  iL  8, 9.         X  Rom.  ziv.  1. 5, 6. 
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nught  well  be  content  to  leave  the  question  as  it  reposes  on  the 
general  principle  so  amply  justified  by  the  most  solemn  prece- 
dents which  the  world  can  furnish,  and  in  this  particular  case 
80  clearly  enunciated  by  our  highest  legal  functionaries,  oo 
wisely  sanctioned  by  the  silence  of  our  highest  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, so  irrefragably  justified  by  the  facts  of  history,  so 
directly  applicable  to  every  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
We  feel  that,  whilst  taking  the  question  on  this  its  highest 
ground,  we  are  not  only  occupying  a  position  impr^nable  inT 
the  present  controversy,  but  that  we  are  defending  interests  hr 
wider  and  far  more  sacred  than  those  which  that  controvCTsy 
involves,  and  are  resting  under  the  shade  of  an  authority  which 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  himself  will  not  dare  to  excommunicate. 
Long  after  the  Gorham  Case  has  been  forgotten,  the  Church  and 
nation  will,  we  confidently  trust,  reap  the  fruits  of  that  calmness 
and  moderation  which  serve  to  protect  from^  persecution  the  very 
party  which  is  now  indignant  at  being  restrained  from  perse- 
cuting others.  *  Old  religious  factions/  according  to  the  felici- 
tous image  of  Burke,  *  are  volcanoes  burnt  out ;  on  the  lava  and 
'  ashes  and  squalid  scorias  of  old  eruptions  grow  the  peaceful 

*  olive,  the  cheering  vine,  and  the  sustaining  corn.' 

But  a  few  words  must,  before  we  conclude,  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  controversy  itself,  which  has  given  rise  for  the 
present  to  so  much  unhappy  division,  —  for  the  future  let  us  trust 
to  so  happy  a  prospect  of  idtimate  union.  Into  the  details  of  the 
question  it  is  not  our  intention  to  venture.  Of  this,  with  per- 
haps even  greater  truth  than  of  the  kindred  controversy  on  the 
Eucharist,  we  may  well  say,  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  *  Men  have 

*  turned  the  key  in  this  lock  so  often,  till  it  cannot  be  either 

*  opened  or  shut,  and  they  have  unravelled  the  clue  so  long,  till- 
^  they  have  entangled  it.'  In  the  present  instance  such  a  task  is 
rendered  doubly  hopeless  by  the  shifting  and  purposeless  character 
of  the  whole  dispute.  No  sooner  do  we  grapple  with  an  argument 
or  a  statement  in  this  Protean  contest,  than  it  suddenly  turns  into 
something  else.     Up  to  the  moment  of  the  judgment,  *  Regene- 

*  ration'  was  the  word  on  which  the  whole  question  hinged. 
The  moment  that  the  judgment  was  pronounced, '  Regeneration' 
was  discarded,  and  a  totally  different  phrase  and  idea, — *  the 
^Remission  of  Sins,'  was  substituted  for  it.  When  we  ask 
what  is  meant  by  *  Remission  of  Sins?'  that  expression  itself 
changes  into  the  'Remission  of  Original  Sin;'  and  if  we  ask 
further,  whether  that  phrase  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  early 
Church  for  the  everlasting  loss  of  unbaptized  infimts,  we  are 
repulsed  with  horror,  and  some  new  and  equally  ambiguous 
test  is  giv^n  us  in  its  place.     Again  and  again  the  statements 
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cmmble  in  our  grasp.  Again  and  again  we  find  that  thej 
are  either  so  unmeaning  that  all  parties  alike  conform  to  them, 
or  so  revolting  that  dl  alike  repudiate  them.  Or  if  from 
words  we  turn  to  persons,  the  chase  is  still  after  a  phantom. 
The  conflict  is  like  the  midnight  battle  at  Syracuse,  where 
each  party  mistakes  the  watchword  of  the  other,  where  Ionian 
paeans  and  Dorian  paeans  are  heard  alike  on  either  side,  where 
no  one  is  able  to  draw  the  line  between  friends  and  enemies  in 
the  shiuJviwy  strife.  The  extremes,  no  doubt,  differ  from  each 
other«  but  the  intermediate  stipes  which  unite  the  extremes  are 
absolutely  indistinguishable.  Can  Mr.  Gt)rham  fall  without  in- 
Tolving  Mr.  Goode  in  his  ruin  ?  And  yet,  if  Mr.  Groode  is  to  be 
lost,  how  shall  we  save  the  venerable  Primate,  who  has  so  con- 
spicuously marked  him  out  for  honour,  and  who  has  so  frankly 
and  generously  thrown  his  shield  over  the  oppressed  party  in  the 
Church?  And,  then,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  chasm 
between  the  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  London  is  reidly  so  vast 
as  to  prevent  that  eminent  prelate  from  holding  commnnion 
with  his  most  reverend  friend?  And  who  shall  venture  to  di- 
vide the  innumerable  shades  of  opinion  which  follow  ?  K  Arch- 
deacon Manning  *  maintains  that  ^  Baptism  without  repentance 
'  avails  nothing,'  how  is  he  to  be  reconciled  with  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  or  how  is  he  to  be  separated  from  Archdeacon 
Hare  ?  Are  those,  who  maintain  the  change  in  baptism  to  be 
an  unconditional  change  of  relation,  divisible  by  more  than  a 
hair's  breadth  distance  from  those  who  believe  it  to  be  a  con- 
ditional change  of  nature  ?  Are  those  who  believe  in  the  con- 
ditional regeneration  of  adults  so  essentially  difierent  from  those 
who  believe  in  the  conditional  regeneration  of  infants  that  the 
same  Church  cannot  contain  them  both?  How  shall  we 
distinguish  the  view  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  asserts  the 
former,  from  the  view  of  Mr.  Gorham,  who  asserts  the  latter? 
How  cati  we  compile  a  doctrine  of  baptism  which  is  to 
exclude  the  Vicar,  and  retwn  the  Bishop?  What  becomes 
of  all  the  horror  at  the  slightest  variation  from  the  literal 
sense  of  our  formularies,  if  the  Bishop  is  allowed  to  apply  the 
very  same  interpretation  to  the  service  for  adults  which  Mr, 
Ooriiam  is  precluded  from  applying  to  the  very  same  words 
in  the  service  for  infants?  In  short,  when  those  who  have 
signed  resolutions  and  remonstrances  in  behalf  of  precise  dog- 
matic statements  can  themselves  draw  up  a  statement  precise, 
dogmatic,  and  intelligible,  which  shall  neither  contradict  itself 
nor  themselves,  nor  each  other  —  when  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 


♦  Manning'  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  339. 
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who  denies  what  Mr.  Badeley*  holds  to  be  essential,  can  agree 
with  his  own  connsel  on  the  very  point  at  issue  in  the  whole  dis- 
pute ;  —  when,  lastly,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  excommunicates 
the  Primate  in  1850,  can  be  recondled  with  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  who  embraces  the  Methodists  and  Independents  in  1833, 
— then,  and  not  till  then,  will  be  the  time  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  a  controversy,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
marked  absence  of  precision  or  unity  in  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  enforce  precise  uniformity  on  the  whole  Church  of 
England. 

There  are,  however,  two  general  considerations  which  may 
fairly  be  pressed  even  on  the  attention  of  the  disputants  them- 
selves: I.  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  so  far  from  the 
question  of  the  efficacy  of  Infant  Baptism  being  an  exception 
to  the  general  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church,  it  has,  up 
to  this  time,  been  held  to  be  one  of  its  most  signal  exemplifica- 
tions. The  doctrine  may  be  perfectly  true :  all  that  we  are  now 
maintaining  is,  that  it  has  never  been  authoritatively  r^arded  as 
essential  To  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  who  listen  only  to  the  numerous  decla- 
rations and  protests  which  speak  as  if  ^  unconditional  regene- 
*  ration  in  and  by  baptism '  was  the  one  article  of  a  falling  or  a 
standing  Church,  it  might  appear  as  if  in  no  age  or  country  had 
there  ever  been  any  doubt  on  the  subject — as  if  the  doctrine  in 
question  had  always  stood  in  the  very  front  of  every  creed  and 
confession  that  ever  was  composed.  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact. 
We  will  pass  over  the  first  century.  No  one  will  venture  to 
claim  from  that  sacred  age  the  semblance  of  a  ground  for  the 
colossal  importance  of  this  new  test  But  what  is  true  of  the 
creeds  of- the  first  century  is  true  also  of  the  creeds  of  later  ages. 
In  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  great  confession  of  faith  through 
the  whole  Western  Church  f — the  most  venerable  monument  of 
primitive  antiquity  —  the  symbol  at  this  moment  of  membership 


♦  Speech  of  Mr.  Badeley,  pp.  56.  132.  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  p.  22. 

t  It  may  here  be  noticed  by  the  way,  that  in  the  exposition  of 
this  creed  by  Bishop  Pearson,  although  he  connects  '  the  remission  of 
'  sins '  with  the  baptism  of  adults,  so  far  as  to  use  the  two  expressions 
in  juxtaposition,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  baptism  of 
infants — a  material  omission,  inasmuch  as  on  the  question  of  adults 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  Mr. 
Gorham ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  only  point  at  issue,  Bishop  Pearson 
has  expressed  no  opinion  at  all,  and  has  declared  that  no  opinion  need 
be  expressed.    {Pearson  on  the  Creed^  Art.  X.)  ^ 
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with  the  Church  of  England  —  there  is  not  one  word  on  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  infant  or  adult.  In  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
—  carefully  and  awfully  as  it  guards  the  doctrine  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  precisely  as  it  states  wherein  that  Catholic  faith 
consists,  descending  even  into  the  minute  question  of  ^  the  double 

*  Procession,'  *  which,  unless  a  man  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled, 

*  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly' — there  is  not  one 
word  on  what  is  now  mdntained,  in  direct  contradiction  to  that 
celebrated  confession,  to  be  '  an  essential  aiticle  of  the  Catholic 

*  faith.'  In  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  rather  in  that  later  edition  of  it 
which  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  there  is  a 
clause  which  acknowledges  'one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 

*  sins.'  But  that  clause  is  worded,  not  in  the  terminology  of 
ecclesiastical  controversy,  but  is  taken  direct  from  the  large  and 
general  language  of  Scripture  itself.  Whatever  sense  is  to  be 
attached  to  it  in  the  only  two  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  phrase  occurs  —  one  relating  to  the  baptism  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  other  to  the  baptism  by  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost, — may  be,  or  rather  must  be,  attached  to  it  in  the 
Creed.  The  context  of  those  passages,  the  words  employed, 
the  belief  of  the  earlier  Greek  Fathers,  the  state  of  theological 
controversy  at  the  time, — all  not  only  do  not  enjoin,  but  almost 
forbid,  the  extension  of  the  phrase  (as  originally  intended)  from 
the  baptism  of  adults  to  that  of  infants, — from  the  remission  of 
actual  sins  to  the  remission  of  that  original  sin  of  infants  which 
could  only  by  the  most  violent  distortion  of  language  be  forced 
into  connexion  with  the  words  of  the  Creed ;  and  even  if  it 
were  so  forced,  the  question  of  the  mode  of  remission,  whether 
conditional  or  unconditional,  is  still  left  as  open  as  ever. 

And  what  the  Creeds  omit  to  declare  as  necessary  to  be  be* 
lieved,  neither  did  the  Councils  enjoin.  One  only  exception 
has  been  drawn  up  from  the  abyss  of  antiquity,  which  might  at 
first  si^ht  seem  to  give  the  support  of  one  General  Council  to 
something  like  the  dogma  now  put  forward.  In  that  awful  and 
menacing  language,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  so  perfect 
a  master,  the  Primate  was  presented  *  with  a  canon  of  the  Fourth 
'  Council  of  Carthage,  a  coundl  received  generally,  and  one 

*  whose  laws  were  adopted  by  the  General  Council  of  Chalce- 

*  don.  The  first  canon  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  which 
'  is  thus  seen  to  have  had  the  authority  of  the  whole  Catholic 
'  Church,  in  giving  rules  for  the  examination  of  one  elected  to 
'  be  a  bishop,  directs,  amongst  other  things,  as    follows :  ^* 

*  "  Quierendum  etiam  ab  eo  si  credat,  &C.9  si  in  baptismo  omnia 
'  "  peocata,  id  est,  tam  ori^nale  contractum,  quam  ilia  que  vo- 

*  *'  luntarid  admissa  sun^  dimittantur."     Thus  it  appears  that  no 
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*  one   in  the  Primitive  Church   could  possibly  be  ordained   a 

*  bishop  without  its  being  first  ascertained  that  he  believed 
'  original  sin  to  be  remitted  in  baptism,' *  We  will  not  now 
inquire  how  far  this  alleged  requisition  from  the  ancient  bishops 
agrees  with  the  requisition  by  modem  bishops  from  their  clergj% 
It  is  sufficient  to  8tate>  first,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  canons  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  are,  froni 
beginning  to  end,  a  complete  forgery  ;  secondly,  that,  even  were 
they  genuine,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  adopted  by  the 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  thirdly,  that,  had  they  been  so 
adopted,  and  thus  'have  had  the  authority  of  the  whole  Catholic 

*  Church,'  they  contain,  *  amongst  other  things,'  these  two  regu- 
lations: *That  no  bishop  shall  read  a  Gentile  book;*  that  *no 

*  bishop,  on  pain  of  deprivation  of  the  right  of  ordination,  shall 

*  ever  ordain  a  clergyman  who  has  been  twice  married  or  who  has 

*  married  a  widow,* 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  only  instance  alleged  from  the  Pri- 
mitive Church  in  behalf  of  an  authoritative  statement  of  ^  the 

*  doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism.'  Through  the  tomes  of  the  Mediae- 
val Church  we  confess  that  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
search.  To  one  work,  however,  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  will 
refer,  because  it  is  in  everybody's  hands,  and  because  it  refutes, 
more  decisively  even  than  the  authority  of  Creeds  and  Councils, 
the  alleged  necessity  for  practically  pressing  forward  this 
doctrine.  If  there  be  any  one  manual  of  devotion  used  with 
universal  edification  through  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  it 
is  *The  Imitation  of  Christ,'  by  Thomas  k  Kempis.  From 
one  end  to  the  other  of  that  admirable  book,  of  which  the 
very  object  is  to  build  up  the  soul  of  the  believer,  there  is  not 
the  remotest  allusion  to  the  doctrine  which  is  now  said  to  be  the 
indispensable  basis  —  the  ever-recurring  topic — in  all  Christian 
education. 

From  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  turn  to  the  Church 
of  England.  We  have  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  anticipated 
all  that  could  be  said.  If  our  Reformed  Church  has  not  thought 
it  right  to  decide  authoritatively  on  the  great  questions  of  Cal- 
vinism and  Arminianism,  it  must,  it  fortiori^  have  declined  to 
decide  on  the  subordinate  question  of  grace  in  the  baptism  of 
children.  From  the  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  on  this  point 
diversities  of  opinion  were  always  regarded  as  admissible,  we 
will  select  two  facts.  The  first  shall  be  given  in  the  fordble 
language  of  Mr.  Maskell :  —  *  Perhaps  without  two  exceptions 

♦  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
p.  15. 
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'  all  the  divines,  bishops  and  archbishops,  doctors  and  professors, 

*  of  the  Elizabethan  age, — the  age,  be  it  remembei^,  of  the 

*  present  Common  Prayer-book  in  its  chief  particulars,  and  of 

*  the  Book  of  Homilies,  and  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, — held 

*  and  taught  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  [High  Church]  doc- 

*  trine  of  Baptism.'*   The  second  shall  be  a  quotation  from  Wall's 

*  History  of  Infant  Baptism,' — a  book  which  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  recommended  throughout  the  English  Church  as  the  stan- 
dard work  on  that  subject,  and  in  which  the  author  had  every 
inducement  \o  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  topic,  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life :  — 

*  Baptism  itself  does,  indeed,  make  an  article  in  several  old 

*  or^s,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Constantinopolitan,  which  is 

*  now  received  in  all  Christendom,  —  "I  acknowledge  one  bap- 

*  '^  tism  for  the  remission  of  sins."  But  the  determination  of 
'  the  age  or  manner  of  receiving  it  was  never  thought  Jit  to  make 

*  an  article  offaithJ  (Vol.  ii.  p.  549.)  And  he  adds,  in  a  few 
pages  afterwards,  with  a  moderation  which  would  almost  seem 
to  be  directly  aimed  at  the  extraordinary  positions  maintained 
by  some  of  our  modem  writers  on  the  same  subject :  —  *  The 

*  sophisters  in  logic  have  a  way  by  which,  if  any  man  do  hold 

*  any  the  least  error  in  philosophy,  they  will,  by  a  long  train  of 

*  consequences,  prove  that  he  denies  the  first  maxims  of  common 

*  sense.  And  some  would  bring  that  spiteful  art  into  religion^ 
^  whereby  they  will  prove  him  that  is  mistaken  in  the  least 

*  point  to  be  that  Antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the 

*  Son.     If  the  Psdobaptist  and  the  Anti^Paedobaptist  be  mis- 

*  taken,  yet  let  them  not  make  heathens  of  one  another.     The 

*  denial  of  the  Quakers  to  be  Christians, — those  of  them  I  mean 
^  that  believe  the  Scriptures, — has  such  a  dreadful  consequence 
'  with  it,  that  one  would  not  willingly  admit  it  (though  they 
'  deny  all  baptism),  because  they,  however,  possess  that  which  is 

*  the  chief  thing  signified  and  intended  by  baptism.'  (Vol  ii. 
p.  670.) 

Statements  to  the  same  effect  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  whatever  heresy* 
attaches  (as  Mr.  Denison  and  his  supporters  declare  that  it  does 
attach)  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  for 
leaving  this  doctrine  an  open  question,  attaches  also  to  the  Church 
of  England,  as  represented  in  the  compilers  of  its  formularies^ 
and  in  the  work  which  its  bishops  and  archbishops  have  foif 
the  last  hundred  years  recommended  as  the  one  complete  states 
ment  of  the  whole  controversy ;  and  not  only  to  the  Church  of 

•  Second  Letter,  &c.,  by  Rev.  W.  MaskcU,  p.  15. 
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Eogland^  but  to  the  Creeds  and  Councils  of  the  Primitive  Church 
itself;  above  all  to  the  authors  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  and  to  all  Churches, 
ancient  and  modern,  which  accept  those  confessions  as  adequate 
expressions  of  Christian  truth. 

II.  Such  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  view  which  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  has  taken  of  tfie  ^- 
portance  of  the  doctrines  connected  with  Infant  Baptism.  It 
would  be  a  more  instructive  inquiry  had  we  time  to  unfold  the 
view  which  in  different  ages  has  been  taken  of  those  doctrines 
themselves ;  instructive  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent controversy,  but  as  illustrating  some  of  the  most  important 
features  in  the  history  of  the  Church  itself.  It  would  exhibit  in 
striking  relief  the  impassable  gulf  which  exists  between  all 
modem  views,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  the  ancient  Church,  to  which  so  many  zealots  in  the 
recent  conflicts  profess  themselves  adherents.  It  would  show 
the  immense  elevation  of  the  Apostolic  times  above  those  which 
immediately  succeede<],  and  the  long  toil  by  which  subsequent 
ages  have  laboured,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  work  back 
to  that  divine  original  from  which  the  Church  so  suddenly  and 
sadly  fell.  It  would  mark  at  once  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  that  Church  through  all  its  later  stages, — its  weak- 
ness in  allowing  the  peculiar  influences  of  successive  ages  to 
colour  and  mould  its  form  of  belief, — its  strength  in  constantly 
asserting,  even  against  the  most  prevalent  corruptions  and 
amidst  the  most  painful  self-contradictions,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  element,  which  in  any  other  religion  than  Christianity 
would  have  died  away  under  the  weight  of  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials, but  which  has  always  remained,  dimly  burning,  yet  never 
extinguished,  and  illuminating  even  the  darkest  recesses  in 
which  it  was  buried.  It  would  show,  lastly,  how  great  is  the 
agreement  amongst  all  serious  persons,  certainly  in  this  age, 
and,  probably,  in  most  ages,  on  the  only  point  which  really 
affects  their  practice,  and  how  needless  is  the  clamour  for  a  pre- 
cision of  statement,  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  either  pre- 
cludes or  renders  superfluous. 

To  treat  such  a  subject  worthily  of  its  interest  would  fill  a 
volume.  Our  present  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  indicate 
abruptly  and  imperfectly  its  chief  landmarks.  What,  then, 
was  Baptism  in  the  Apostolic  Age?  The  fewest  words  will 
most  reverently  tell  what  indeed  it  requires  but  few  words  to 
describe.  We  must  place  before  our  minds  the  greatest  religious 
change  which  the  world  has  seen  or  can  see.  Ima^e  thousands 
of  men  and  women  seized  by  one  common  impulse, — abandoning. 
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by  the  irresistible  conviction  of  a  day,  an  hour,  a  moment,  their 
former  habits,  friends,  associates,  to  be  enrolled  in  a  new  society 
under  the  banner  of  a  new  faith.  Conceive  what  that  new 
society  was — a  society  of  *  brothers ;'  bound  by  ties  closer  than 
any  earthly  brotherhood — filled  with  life  and  energy  such  as 
fall  to  the  lot  of  none  but  the  most  ardent  enthusiasts,  yet  tem- 
pered by  a  moderation,  a  wisdom,  and  a  holiness  such  as  mere 
enthusiasts  have  never  possessed.  Picture  that  society,  swayed 
by  the  presence  of  men  whose  very  names  seem  too  sacred  for 
the  converse  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  by  the  recent  recollec* 
tions  of  One,  whom  *  not  seeing  they  loved  with  love  unspeak- 

*  able.'  Into  this  society  they  passed  by  an  act  as  natural  as  it 
was  expressive.  The  plunge  into  the  bath  of  purification,  long 
known  among  the  Je^vish  nation  as  the  symbol  of  a  change  of 
life,  was  still  retained  as  the  pledge  of  entrance  into  this  new 
and  universal  communion — retained  under  the  express  sanction 
of  Him,  into  whose  most  holy  name  they  were  by  that  solemn 
rite  *  baptized.'  The  water  in  those  Eastern  regions,  so  doubly 
significant  of  all  that  was  pure  and  refreshing,  closed  over  tfa^ 
heads  of  the  converts,  and  they  rose  into  the  light  of  heaven, 
new  and  altered  beings.  Can  we  wonder  if  on  such  an  act 
were  lavished  all  the  figures  which  language  could  furnish 
to  express  the  mighty  change :    '  Regeneration,'  '  Illumination,' 

*  Burial,'  *  Resurrection,'  *  A  new  creation,'  *  Forgiveness  of 
*•  sins,' '  Salvation '  ?  Well  might  the  Apostle  say, '  Baptism  doth 
^  even  now  save  us,'  even  had  he  left  his  statement  in  its  unre- 
stricted strength  to  express  what  in  that  age  no  one  could  mis- 
understand. But  no  less  well  was  he  led  to  add,  as  if  with  a 
divine  prescience  of  coming  evils,  *  Not  the  putting  away  tho 

*  filth  of  the  fiesh,  but  —  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to- 

*  wards  God.' 

Such  was  the  Apostolic  baptism.  It  is  startling  to  witness 
the  abrupt  descent  from  the  first  century  to  the  third,  the  fourtli, 
the  fifth.  The  rite  was,  indeed,  still  in  great  measure  what  in  its 
origin  it  had  been  almost  universally,  the  great  change  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  evil  to  good ;  the  '  second  birth '  of  men 
from  the  corrupt  society  of  the  dying  Roman  Empire  into  the 
purifying  and  elevating  influence  of  the  living  Christian  Church.* 


*  As  a  general  rule  in  the  writings  of  the  later  Fathers,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  words  which  we  translate  *  Regeneration/  is  used 
exclusively  for  Baptism.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  earlier 
Fathers  it  is  used  for  Repentance^  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  Con" 
version.  See  Clem.  Rom.  i.  9.  Justin.  Dial.  inTryph.  p.  231.  b.  d. 
Clemens  Alex,  (apud  Eus.  H.  £.  iii.  23.)  Strom,  lib.  ii.  8.  425.  A 
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^aj,  in  aome  respecta  the  deep  moral  responoilMUty  of  the  act 
must  have  been  impressed  upon  the  converts  by  the  severe^  some- 
times the  life-long,  preparation  for  the  final  pledge,  even  more 
than  by  the  sudden  and  almost  instantaneous  transition  which 
characterised  the  baptism  of  the  Apostolic  age.  But  gradually 
the  consciousness  of  this  ^  answer  of  the  good  oonsdence  to- 
^  wards  Grod '  was  lost  in  the  stress  laid  with  greater  and 
greater  emphasis  on  the  *  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  fledu^ 
Let  us  conceive  ourselves  present  at  those  extraordinary  scenes^ 
to  which  no  existing  ritual  of  any  European  Church  ofiers  the 
slightest  likeness;  when,  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  the 
crowds  of  catechumens  poured  into  the  baptisteries  of  the  great 
basilicas;  let  us  figure  to  our  minds  the  strange  ceremonies 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  minutest  detuls  by  contemp<Mrary  docu- 
ments: the  exorcism  and  exsufflation, — the  torch- light  of  the 
midnight  hour, — the  naked  figures,  plunging  into  the  deep  waters 
of  the  bath, — the  bishop,  always  present  to  receive  them  as  they 
emerged, — the  white  robes, — the  anointing  with  oil, — the  laying 
on  of  hands.  Among  the  accompaniments  of  these  scenes  there 
were  practices  and  signs  which  we  have  long  ago  discarded  as  inex- 
pedient or  indifierent,  but  which  were  then  regarded  as  essentiaL 
Immersion,  which  is  now  retained  only  in  the  half-dvilised 
churches  of  the  East,  or  by  the  insignificant  sect  of  Baptists*, 
was  then,  even  on  death-beds,  deemed  all  but  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. The  whole  modem  Church  of  Western  Europe, 
according  to  the  belief  of  those  times,  would  be  condemned  as 
^  unbaptized : '  because  it  has  received,  without  the  excuse  of  a 
sick  bed,  nothing  but  the  clinical  or  sick  bed  aspersion — ^  Totus 
^  orbis  miratur  se  non  esse  Christianum,  sed  Clinicum.'  It  was 
not  the  efiect  of  divine  grace  upon  the  soul,  but  of  the  actual 
water  upon  the  body,  on  which  those  ancient  Baptists  built 
their  hopes  of  immortality.  Let  but  the  person  of  a  human 
being  be  wrapt  in  the  purifying  element,  and  he  was  redeemed 
from  the  undeanness  of  his  birth.  The  boy  Athauasius  throw- 
ing water  in  jest  over  his  playmate  on  the  sea-shore  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  performed  as  it  was  believed  a  valid 
baptism :  the  Apostles  in  the  spray  of  the  storm  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee ;  the  penitent  thief  in  the  water  that  rushed  from 
the  wound  of  the  Crucified — (such  were  the  wild  excesses  to 
which  some  ventured  without  censure  to  carry  the  doctrine)  — 
received  the  baptism  which  had  else  been  withheld  firom  them. 
And  this  *  washing  of  water  *  was  now  deemed  absolutely  neces- 

*  The  cathedral  of  Milan  is  the  solitary  exception  in  the  churches 
of  tb^  West  where  the  old  practice  still  continues. 
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sary  for  salvatioiu  No  human  being  could  pass  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God  hereafter  imless  he  had  passed  through  the  waters 
of  baptism  here.  '  This,'  says  the  learned  Yossius,  ^  is  the 
'  judgment  of  all  antiquity,  that  they  perish  everlastingly  who 
'  will  not  be  baptized  when  they  may.'  From  this  bdief  fol- 
lowed gradually,  but  surely,  the  dr^ful  conclusion  that  the 
natural  end,  not  only  of  all  heathens,  but  of  all  the  patriarchs 
and  siunts  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  in  the  realms  of  perdition. 
And,  last  of  all,  the  Pelagian  controversy  drew  out  the  mourn- 
ful doctrine,  that  infants,  dying  before  bi^tism,  were  excluded 
from  the  face  of  Him  whose  presence  we  are  solemnly  told  *  their 
'  angels  do  always  behold;' — the  doctrine  when  expressed  (aa 
it  was  expressed)  in  its  darkest  form,  that  they  are  consigned  to 
the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  this  belief  had  become  universal,  chiefly  through  the 
means  of  the  great  Augustine.  It  was  the  turning  point  of  his 
contest  with  Felagius.  It  was  the  dogma  from  which  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  part  It  was  this  which  he  meant  by  in- 
sisting on  *  the  remission  of  original  sin  in  infant  baptism.'  In 
his  earlier  years  he  had  doubted  whether,  possibly,  he  might  not 
leave  it  an  open  question ;  but  in  lus  full  age,  ^  Grod  forbid,^ 
said  he,  'that  I  should  leave  the  matter  so.'  The  extremest 
case  of  a  child  dying  beyond  the  reach  of  baptism  is  put  to  him, 
and  he  decides  against  it.  In  the  Fifth  Council  of  Carthage 
doubtless  under  his  auspices,  the  milder  view  is  mentioned  of 
those  who,  reposing  on  the  gracious  promise,  '  In  my  Father's 

*  house  are  many  mansions,'  trusted  that  among  those  many 
mansions  there  might  still  be  found,  even  for  those  infants  who^ 
by  want  of  baptism,  were  shut  out  from  the  Divine  presence, 
some  place  of  shelter.  That  milder  view  is  anathematised. 
Happily,  this  dark  doctrine  was,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
never  sanctioned  by  the  universal  creeds  of  the  Church.  On 
this,  as  on  every  other  point  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
Baptism,  they  preserved  a  strange,  we  might  almost  say  a  pro- 
vidential silence.  But  among  the  individual  Fathers  we  fear 
that  from  the  time  of  Augustine  the  confession  of  Wall*  is  but 
too  true :  *  How  hard  soever  this  opinion  may  seem,  it  is  the 

*  constant  opinion  of  the  ancients.' 

It  is  from  no  wish  to  disparage  those  *  ancients,'  or  the  noble 
character  of  Augustine  himself,  that  we  have  insisted  on  this 

•  Wall's  « History  of  Infant  Baptism,'  vol.  i.  p.  200.  In  this  work, 
and  in  Bingham's  '  Antiquities,'  will  be  found  most  of  the  authorities 
for  the  statements  in  the  text. 
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melancholy  fact  '  I  am  sorry,'  says  Bishop  Hall,  and  we  share 
his  sorrow,  '  that  so  harsh  an  opinion  should  be  graced  with  the 

*  name  of  a  Father  so  reverend,  so  divine, — whose  sentence  yet 
'  let  no  man  plead  by  halves.'  But  the  interests  of  truth 
demand  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  what  was  the  '  precise 

*  and  dogmatic '  doctrine  of  Baptism  held  by  those  to  whom 
High  Churchmen  of  the  present  day  are  for  ever  appealing  in 
behalf  of  views  which  are  really  as  far  removed  from  those 
of  Augustine  as  the  nineteenth  century  is  from  the  fifth,  and 
as  London  is  from  Hippo.  Do  they  or  do  they  not  believe 
that  immersion  is  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism  ?  Do  they 
or  do  they  not  hold  that  unbaptized  infants  must  be  lost  for 
ever?  Do  they  or  do  they  not  hold  that  baptized  infants 
must  receive  the  Eucharist,  or  be  lost  in  like  manner?  For 
this,  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  yet  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  same  materialising  system.     '  He  who  held  it 

*  impossible '  (we  again  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Hall)  *  for  a 
^  child  to  be  saved  unless  the  baptismal  water  were  poured  on 

*  his  face,  held  it  also  as  impossible  for  the  same  infant,  unless 
'  the  sacramental  bread  were  received  in  his  mouth.  And,  lest 
'  any  should  plead  different  interpretations,  the  same  St  Augus- 

*  tine  avers  this  later  opinion  also,  touching  the  necessary  com- 

*  municating  of  children,  to  have  been  once  the  common  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Rome'*     Such  were  the  doctrines  of 

the  Fathers  on  Infont  Baptism; — doctrines  so  deeply  affecting 
our  whole  conceptions  of  God  and  of  man,  that,  in  comparison, 
the  gravest  questions  now  in  dispute  shrink  into  utter  insigni- 
ficance ;  —  doctrines  so  wholly  different  from  those  professed  by 
any  English,  we  may  almost  add  any  European,  clergymen  of  the 
present  day,  that  had  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  or  the  Pope  of  Rome 
iiimself  appeared  for  consecration  before  the  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
he  would  have  been  rejected  at  once  as  an  unbaptized  heretic. 

It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  trace  the  struggle  of  Christian 
goodness  and  wisdom,  by  which  the  Church  was  gradually  de- 
livered from  this  iron  yoke.  Even  in  the  Patristi(j  age  itself 
(in  its  earlier  stage)  the  subjugation  had  not  been  complete. 
Tertulfian  and  Chrysostom  must  have  accepted  with  hesitation, 
if  they  accepted  at  all,  the  universal  condemnation  of  unbaptized 
children.  No  general  or  provincial  council,  except  the  Fifth  of 
Carthage,  ventured  to  affirm  it.  The  exception  in  behalf  of 
martyrs  left  an  opening,  at  least  in  principle,  which  would  by 
logical  consequence  no  less  admit  other  exceptions,  of  which  the 
Fathers  never  dreamed.     The  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  were 

♦  Bishop  HalFs  *  Letter  to  the  Lady  Honoria  Hay.' 
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rescued  from  their  long  prieon-house  by  the  hypothesb  of  a 
liberation  effected  for  them  through  the  Descent  into  Hell. 
But  these  were  contradictions  and  exceptions  to  the  prevailing 
doctrine ;  and  the  gloomy  period  which  unmediately  followed  the 
death  of  Augustine,  fraught  as  it  was  with  every  imaginable 
horror  of  a  falling  empire,  was  not  likely  to  soften  the  harsh 
creed  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  it ;  and  the  chains  which  the 
'  durus  pater  infantum  '  had  thrown  round  the  souls  of  children 
were  riveted  by  Gregory  the  Great.  At  last,  however,  with 
the  new  birth  of  the  European  nations  the  humanity  of  Christen- 
dom revived.  One  by  one  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  ancient 
belief  yielded  to  the  purer  and  loftier  instincts  (to  use  no  higher 
name)  which  guided  the  Christian  Church  in  its  onward  pro- 
gress, dawning  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  First  dis- 
appeared the  necessity  of  immersion.  Then,  to  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences  we  owe  the  decisive  change  of  doctrine  which 
delivered  the  soids  of  infants  from  the  everlasting  fire  to  which 
they  had  been  handed  over  by  Augustine  and  Fulgentius,  and 
placed  them,  with  the  heroes  of  the  heathen  world,  in  that  mild 
Limbo  or  Elysium  which  every  one  knows  in  the  pages  of 
Dante.  Next  fell  the  practice  of  administering  to  them  the 
Eucharistic  elements.  Last  of  all,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  ffreat  though  silent  protest  against  the  magical  theory  of 
Baptism  itself  was  effected  in  the  postponement  of  the  rite  of 
Confirmation,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  regai*ded  as  an 
essential  part  of  Baptism,  and,  as  such,  was  administered  simul- 
taneously with  it  An  ineffectual  stand  was  made  in  behalf  of 
the  receding  doctrine  of  Augustine  by  Gregory  of  Ariminum, 
known  amongst  his  'seraphic'  and  ' angelic '  colleagues  by 
the  unenviable  title  of  '  Tormentor  Infantum ' ;  and  some  of 
the  severer  Reformers,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  for  a 
few  years  clunff  to  the  sterner  view.  But  the  victory  was 
really  won ;  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  no  less  than  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburgh  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  has  vir- 
tually abandoned  the  position,  by  which  Popes  and  Fathers 
once  maintained  the  absolute,  unconditional,  mystical  efficacy  of 
the  sacramental  elements  on  the  body  and  soul  of  the  uncon- 
scious infant.  The  Greek  Church,  indeed,  with  its  usual  tena- 
city of  ancient  forms,  still  immerses,  still  communicates,  and 
still  confirms  its  infant  members, — a  living  image  of  the  Pa- 
tristic practice.  But  in  the  Western  Church  the  Christian  reli* 
gion  has  taken  its  free  and  natural  course ;  and  in  the  lK)ldness 
which  substituted  a  few  drops  of  water  for  the  ancient  bath, 
which  pronounced  a  charitable  judgment  on  the  innocent  babes 
who  died  without  the  sacraments,  which  restored  to  the  Eucha- 
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rist  its  original  intention,  and  gave  to  Confirmation  a  meaning 
of  its  own,  by  deferring  both  those  solemn  rites  to  years  of 
discretion,  we  have  at  once  the  best  proof  of  the  total  and 
necessary  divergence  of  modem  from  ancient  doctrine,  and  the 
best  guarantee  that  surely,  though  slowly,  the  true  wisdom  of 
Christianity  will  be  justified  of  all  her  childretf. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  any  practical  purpose  to  pursue  the  his- 
tory of  Baptism  further.  That  unconditional  eflScacy  which 
Vas  once  believed  by  the  Fathers,  and  is  still  believed  by  the 
Eastern  Church,  to  flow  from  both  the  sacraments  alike  to  in- 
fants and  adults,  has  been  restrained  within  narrower  and  nar- 
rower limits,  till,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  has  (except  by  a 
very  few  individuals)  been  withheld  from  infant  communion, 
from  adult  communion,  from  adult  baptism,  and  lingers  only  in 
the  now  disputed  region  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  But,  although 
it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  that  dispute  itself,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  how  genuine  and  almost  universal 
is  the  agreement  which,  after  all  this  toil  and  conflict,  prevails 
upou  the  practice  around  which  the  dispute  rages.  All  Christian 
parents  feel  that  in  bringing  their  children  to  the  font  they  are 
obeying  the  natural  instincts  of  a  Christian  heart,  by  dedicating 
their  newborn  offspring  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  the  rest  of  his  life  may  be  led  according  to  this  be- 
ginning. And,  whatever  may  be  the  re^pponse  which  particular 
portions  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  may  awaken 
in  their  minds,  yet  with  its  main  spirit,  with  its  fundamental 
idea,  they  recognise  in  themselves  the  most  entire  sympathy. 
They  may  be  perplexed  or  instructed,  exasperated  or  soothed,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  those  passages  which  crowd  together,  by  a 
]^>crhaps  not  unnatural  anachronism  and  accommodation,  into  one 
brief  act,  at  the  commencement  of  life,  the  various  forms  which 
once  expressed  a  long  preparation,  a  deliberate  intention,  a  com- 
plete reformation  of  character  at  the  most  critical  moment  of 
mature  years;  but  they  can  all  alike  enter  into  the  solemn 
words  in  which  the  Church  recalls  their  thoughts  to  the  touching 
scene  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  on  which,  and  on  which  alone,  the 
Liturgy  rests  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism, —  when  they  are 
reminded  of  *  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ,'  *  how  He  com- 

*  manded  the  children  to  be  brought  unto  Him ;  how  He  blamed 

*  those  that  would  have  kept  them  from  Him ;  how  He  exhorted 

*  all  men  to  follow  their  innocency.'  This  is  the  true  basis  of 
infant  Baptism,  as  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  exists  on  the  face 
of  the  Liturgy,  This  is  the  blessing  which  Christian  parentis 
Bcek  and  find  in  that  sacred  ordinance.     On  this  immoveable 
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basis  they  may  rest,  without  fear  of  disturbance  from  any 
modem  speculation.  In  this  wise,  and  wholesome,  and  holy 
doctrine,  and  in  its  application  to  Christian  education,  they  may 
find  enough  to  occupy  their  thoughts  and  their  energies,  with- 
out craving  for  an  authoritative  statement  on  points  which  can 
be  apprehended  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  only  in  faint 
and  partial  glimpses,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  lie  altogether 
beyond  the  province  of  human  discernment,  certainly  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of  religious  edification.  In  the  favour  of 
Him  who  ^  embraced  little  children  in  His  arms,  and  laid  His 
*  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them,'  there  is  enough  to  satisfy 
the  longings  of  every  truly  Christian  heart,  without  insisting 
upon  Mr.  Gorham's  *  prevenient  grace '  on  the  one  hand,  or  on 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  '  unconditional  change  of  nature '  on  the 
other  hand. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  main  points  of  interest  in 
this  controversy.  Many  topics  have  necessarily  been  omitted 
altogether;  many  treated  most  imperfectly.  But  there  is  one 
misconstruction  which  we  would  deprecate  before  we  bid  fare- 
well to  the  subject.  We  have  spoken  of  the  dispute  as  a  strife 
of  words,  rather  than  of  realities, — we  have  spoken  of  its  social 
eifects  and  of  its  historical  origin,  rather  than  of  the  doctrine 
which  it  is  supposed  to  involve.  Such  a  view  of  the  matter 
constantly  exposes  its  advocates  to  taunts  of  indifference  to 
truth,  or  of  insensibility  to  the  feelings  of  those  whose  interests 
and  sympathies  are  warmly  enlisted  in  the  struggle.  Against 
these  insinuations,  from  whatever  quarter  they  come,  we  most 
solemnly  protest.  We  have  spoken  as  we  have  spoken,  in  jmrt 
from  our  profound  conviction  that  the  importance  with  which 
the  controversy  has  been  invested  is  adventitious  only,  not  real. 
But  wc  have  spoken  also  from  a  conviction  no  less  profound 
that  there  is  a  truth  as  lofty  as  ever  Council  decreed, — an  image 
of  Christianity  as  holy  as  ever  won  the  admiration  of  Saint  or 
Martyr, — which  by  such  controveraies  is  obscured,  corrupted, 
denied.  It  is  not  this  or  that  tenet  of  any  particular  school, 
but  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  religion  itself  which 
suffers  in  struggles  like  these.  It  is  not  in  behalf  of  any  party 
in  the  National  Church,  but  in  behalf  of  the  Church  itself,  in 
this  its  truly  Chnstian  and  apostolic  mission,  that  we  have 
endeavoured,  however  faintly  and  humbly,  to  lift  up  our  voice. 
The  end  of  the  controversy  is  still  unknown.  It  has  already,  wc 
are  told,  filled  four  octavo  volumes,  and  may  fill  many  more. 
Court  after  Court  has  been,  and  may  yet  again  be,  called  to 
adjudicate  the  tortuous  casp.  The  effects  of  the  judgment,  to 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  its  deserved  tribute,  uitiv 
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The  malcontents  of  the  Church  may,  from  some  mistaken 
point  of  honour,  some  imaginary  grievance,  some  desperate 
step  of  their  own  choice,  precipitate  a  rupture  for  which  none 
but  themselves  will  be  answerable.  But,  whatever  be  the 
result,  it  will  still  be  a  satisfaction  for  those  who  have  laboured 
to  set  forth  the  higher  considerations  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth,  in  this  disastrous  agitation,  that  they  have  done  what 
in  them  lay,  faithfully  to  keep  the  deposit  committed  to  their 
trust  for  future  generations, — truly  to  build  up  the  Church 
that  is  amongst  us  for  the  great  and  holy  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established  in  these  realms.  Such  purposes  it  may 
still  accomplish,  if  it  is  but  true  to  itself.  And  if,  after  all,  it 
should  lose — not  by  its  own  fault,  but  by  their  fancy — some  who 
would  else  have  been  amongst  its  most  distinguished  ornaments, 
there  will  still  be  left  for  those  who  remain,  the  noble  task  of 
proving,  by  greater  energy  and  devotion,  that  zeal  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  toleration,  nor  the  love  of  goodness  incompatible 
with  the  love  of  truth. 

*  These  things,' — may  we  thus  venture  with  due  humility  to 
conclude  in  the  words  of  the  great  Chancellor,  — '  these  things 

*  have  we,  in  all  sincerity  and  simplicity,  set  down,  touching  the 

*  controversies  which  now  trouble  the  Church  of  England,  and 
'  that  without  all  art  and  insinuation ;  and  therefore  not  like  to 
'  be  gniteful  to  either  part     Notwithstanding,  we  trust  what 

*  hath  been  said  shall  find  a  correspondence  in  their  minds  which 
'  are  not  embarked  in  partiality,  and  which  like  the  whole  better 

*  than  a  part :  wherefore  we  are  not  out  of  hope  that  it  may  do 
'  good :  at  least,  we  shall  not  repent  ourselves  of  the  medita* 
•tion.'* 

*  Bacon,  on  *  Church  Controversies,*  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 


No.  CLXXXVL  will  be  published  in  October. 
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Art.  I.  —  1 .  The  English  Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham^  M.D. 
Second  Edition,  8vo.     London:  Pp.  581. 

2.  Elementary  English  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  'By 
R.  G.  Latham,  M.D.  Second  Edition,  12mo.  London: 
Pp.  219. 

3.  The  Rise,  Progress^  and  Present  Structure  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Rev.  M.  Harbison,  A.M.  12mo.  London: 
Pp.  381. 

A  BOUT  eleven  years  ago,  in  an  article  entitled  *  Structure  of 
-^^  *  the  English  Language,'  we  attempted  to  ascertain,  with  some 
approach  to  precision,  the  relations  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern 
English,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  former  modifies,  or  rather 
constitutes,  the  latter.  It  was  shown  that  whether  we  look  at  a 
numerical  comparison  alone,  or  at  the  classes  of  words  which 
Anglo-Saxon  has  given  us,  or  at  the  d^^e  in  which  it  influences 
all  our  grammatical  forms  and  most  idiomatic  constructions, — 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  importance  of  this  element 
and  that  of  any  other  in  our  beautiful  and  copious,  though  very 
composite  language.  At  the  same  time  the  magnitude  and  value, 
—  absolutely,  though  not  relatively, — of  its  classical  element, 
were  largely  insisted  upon. 

Since  the  appearance  of  that  article  very  much  has  been 
done  to  illustrate  the  grammar  and  history  of  our  language, 
and  to  imbue  the  minds  of  our  youth  with  a  just  knowledge  of 
both.  These  subjects  were  formerly  much  neglected  in  tlie 
not  perhaps  too  eager,  but  certainly  too  exclusive,  study  of 

VOL.  XCII.   NO.  CLXXXVIII.  X 
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the  classical  languages.  Many  a  youth  amongst  us  has  been 
far  more  deeply  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  Latin  and 
Greek  than  with  that  of  his  mother  tongi  e ;  in  the  condition, 
in  fact,  of  those  worthy  Englishmen  who  I'oonerly  made  the 
*  grand  tour,'  and  were  yet  strangei's  to  the  scenery  and  ig- 
norant of  the  antiquities  of  their  native  land,* 

Few  have  contributed  to  this  beneficial  change  more  largely 
or  more  meritoriously  than  the  writer  whose  elaborate  volume 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article,  and  who,  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  more  elementary  works,  has  given  us  the 
result  of  much  solid  learning  and  acute  criticism,  in  relation  aa 
well  to  the  history  as  to  the  grammar  of  the  English  language. 
It  may  not  be  displeasing  to  many  of  our  readers,  if  we  now 
append  to  our  former  article  some  few  observations  on  the  prin- 
cipEd  changes  which  our  language  has  undergone  since  ikS  ^rm- 
ation,  and  on  the  fluctuations  which  contact  with  Other  nations,  or 
the  operation  of  internal  causes,  has  produced  in  literary  diction. 
In  attempting  thus  much  we  shall  Ireely  avail  ourselves  of  Dr. 
Latham's  aid ;  and,  studying  a  necessary  brevity,  shall  content 
ourselves,  wherever  we  can,  with  a  simple  reference  to  his 
copious  chapters.     We  strongly  recommend  his  entire  work, 
however,  to  the  attention  of  students :  at  the  same  time  taking 
the  liberty  to  remind  Mr.  Kemble  that  the  sort  of  promise 
which  he  once  held  out,  of  a  work  on  the  Hbtory  of  the 
English  Language  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, is  not  yet  performed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  any  of  our  readers  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  one  of  lUe  numerous  ofishoots  from  the  pidific 
stock  of  Grothic  lanmiages.  Like  the  modem  German,  it  had 
far  more  various  and  complicated  inflections  Oi  iiis  articles,  pro- 
nouns, and  adjectives,  than  the  modern  Eiiglre'h;  and  in  the 
verbs  more  inflectional  forms  than  the  latter  at  p-.'osent  exhibits. 
Like  the  modem  German,  it  also  admitted  whst  appears  to  us 
an  inverted  and  unnatural  order  in  construction;  and,  lastly, 
it  possessed  a  similar  power  of  co^abining  its  elements,  and  of 
forming  new  compounds  at  its  pleasure.  This  last  is  the  singular 
advantage  of  a  homc^eneous  language;   for  by  a  species  of 

*  No  inconsiderable  benefit  has  resulted  from  that  judicious  regu- 
lation of  the  University  of  London,  which  includes  among  the 
subjects  of  the  matriculation  examination,  *  The  Grammatical  Struc- 
*  ture  of  the  English  Language.'  Considerably  more  than  a  thousand 
youths  have  now  passed  that  examination.  That  any  university  cur- 
riculum should,  from  first  to  last,  dispense  with  all  reference  to  a 
youth's  native  tongue,  seems  singular.  A  liberal  education  surely 
implies  a  knowledge  of  that,  whatever  else  it  implies. 
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elasticity^  it  can  thus  accommodate  itself  to  any  condition  of  the 
national  mind.  Contracted  during  the  period  of  barbarism,  it 
readily  expands  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  knowledge  and 
ciyilisation.  By  far  the  most  momentous  part  of  the  change 
which  has  converted  Anglo-Saxon  into  modern  English,  consists 
in  the  loss  of  many  of  the  above-mentioned  ^ammatical  pe- 
culiarities, and  in  mere  changes  of  form  and  orthography.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  older  langua^  has  been  to  a  vast  extent  trans- 
ferred to  the  new.  Five-eightns  at  least  of  the  language  spoken 
by.  Alfred  still  circulates  in  the  veins  of  the  modern  English. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  invaded  Britain  in  449,  and  in  something 
less  than  a  century  had  conquered  nearly  as  much  of  the  island 
as  they  ever  conquered  at  alL  They  retained  their  language 
uncorrupted — by  no  means  always  the  case  with  conquerors. 
As  Gibbon  expresses  it,  ^ a  large  army  is  but  a  small  nation;' 
the  progress  of  conquest  is  slow ;  and  the  victors,  in  time,  are 
apt  to  adopt,  with  some  modifications,  the  language  of  the  van- 
quished. The  Anglo-Saxons,  however,  partly  extirpated  and 
partly  expelled  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions  (as  in  the  case  of  great  natural 
landmarks),  even  the  names  of  places  were  changed,  and  received 
Saxon  appellations.  The  word  Kent  (  Cantittm)  is  an  exception ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  why.  The  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  make 
their  first  appearance  as  invaders,  but  ostensibly  to  assist  the 
British  against  the  Northern  marauders,  the  Ficts  and  Scots. 
It  was  some  time  before  they  assumed  a  hostile  posture.  While 
yet  allies  they  were  entertained  in  Kent,  and  they  became  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  call  that  province  by  its  name,  before  they 
proceeded  to  eject  the  rightful  owners.  Not  so  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  island,  where  they  had  never  planted  foot  except  as 
conquerors,  and  to  which,  therefore,  they  naturally  gave  new 
names.  Hence  the  retention  of  Celtic  names  is  rare.  In 
general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  English  possesses,  re- 
lativelyy  few  words  of  Celtic  origin* ;  and  in  tracing  the  history 
of  our  language,  that  of  the  Britons,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  demands  but  little  notice. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  during  by  far  the  greater  period  of  their 
history  were  barbarous;  theur  language,  therefore,  could  not  be 

*  Though  more  than  was  at  one  time  supposed.  Perhaps  the 
tendency  is  now  rather  to  overstate  the  amount  of  this  comparatively 
slight  element.  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Latham  on  this  subject,  who 
has  carefully  given  the  results  of  recent  investigation  in  his  chapters 
on  the  *  History  and  Analysis  of  the  English  Language.'  EngUak 
Language,  part  IL  chap.  L 
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expected  to  be  very  polished,  or  more  copious  than  the  ideas  of 
those  who  spoke  it  Still,  as  ah-eadj  stated,  it  had  great  natural 
capabilities,  and  possessed  resources  far  beyond  the  actual  uses  to 
which  it  was  put;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  in  case  it  had  not 
passed  into  the  modem  English,  and  the  nation  had  advanced,  as 
it  has  since  done,  in  science  and  civilisation,  but  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  would  have  manifested  the  same  facility  of  combination  as 
the  modern  German ;  the  same  self-derived  copiousness ;  the  same 
power  of  evolvinff  out  of  its  own  elements  compound  words  for 
expressing  new  ideas.  ^Ifric,  in  his  Saxon  Grammar,  scorns  to 
go  further  than  the  vernacular  for  any  of  the  terms  by  which  to 
express  the  technicalities  of  grammatical  science ;  thus  he  trans- 
lates verbum,  word;  signification  getacnunge;  actio,  dede ;  modus, 
gemet;  temptis,  tid;  species,  hiw;  persona,  hat*; — just  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  modem  Germans  have  manufactured  tech- 
nicalities out  of  their  plastic  vernacular  in  all  departments  of 
science. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  continued  to  be  spoken,  nearly  in  its 
purity,  till  the  Conquest  (1066).  It  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
reached  its  highest  state  of  development  in  the  age  of  Alfred, — 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  to  literature 
and  every  species  of  culture  by  that  truly  enlightened  and 
patriotic  prince.  The  promise  of  improvement  which  his  reign 
held  out,  was  soon  blasted  by  the  renewed  incursions  and  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  Danes.  They  were  a  nation  remotely  of 
kindred  origin,  and  spoke  a  language  of  the  same  stock,  — though 
they  were  in  a  still  stronger  sense,  barbarous.  EUis  (in  his 
Specimens)  affirms  that  their  incursions  and,  at  last,  ascendancy, 
'  threw  back  our  language  almost  into  a  state  of  pristine 
^  barbarism.'  It  does  not  seem  that  this  observation  is  at 
all  justified  by  facts.  As  their  language  was  of  the  Gothic 
stock,  they  introduced,  it  may  be  apprehended,  comparatively 
few  words  radically  different  from  such  as  were  already  in  uscf 
The  principal  changes  must  have  been  dialectal,  and  the  inno- 
vations chiefly  in  the  inflections  and  pronunciation  of  words. 
To  this,  as  well  as  to  the  comparative  infrequency  with  which, 
the  Anglo-Saxc^n  was  written,  we  are  no  doubt  to  attribute 
those  infinite  varieties  of  orthography,  with  which  the  Anglo- 
.Saxon  student  is  at  first  so  much  perplexed.  These,  however, 
are  not  the  sole  cause  of  such  varieties.  There  were,  we 
know,  dialectal  differences  among  the   original  invaders,  the 

*  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. ;  where  the  reader  may 
see  other  examples,  some  of  them  very  curious. 

f  See  Latham's  observations  on  the  subject,  pp.  57—59. 
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Jutes^  Saxons,  and  Angles,  just  as  there  are  among  the  En- 
glish of  the  present  day ;  doubtless  increased,  however,  by  the 
frequent  settlements,  and  at  length  ascendancy,  of  the  Danes. 
These  dialectal  differences,  as  in  our  own  day,  would  consist 
principally  of  the  interchange  of  certain  consonants,  in  sound 
very  much  resembling  one  another,  (and  which,  as  the  whole 
history  of  language  shows,  are  perpetually  liable  to  be  inter- 
changed,) and  in  the  broader  or  sharper  sound  of  the  vowels. 
These  last  varieties  we  are  probably  liable,  in  interpreting  the 
written  remains  of  a  language,  to  exaggerate ;  since  the  vowels, 
in  every  language,  have  always  had  a  most  imperfect  notation, 
—  one  symbol  usually  representing  more  than  one  soimd ;  and 
often,  many. 

About  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  or  rather  a  little  before,  com- 
menced those  changes,  which  terminated  in  the  formation  of 
what  we  must  call  a  new  language — the  English.  Yet  it  is 
not  till  two  centuries  after  that  event  (1258),  that  we  possess 
a  document  which  shows  us  the  transformation  almost  complete. 
To  this  document,  and  others  contemporaneous  with  it,  we  shall 
presently  allude.  It  may  be  desirable,  at  the  point  of  view 
which  we  have  now  reached,  to  make  a  few  concise  observations 
on  the  probable  causes  of  the  change  in  question ;  the  period  dur- 
ing which  it  was  being  effected ;  and  on  its  nature  and  results. 

As  to  the  first,  there  has  been  much  dispute,  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  there  is  not  still  abundant  scope  for  it.  One  point 
has  been  warmly  contested ;  whether  any  influence,  and  if  any, 
what,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Norman  Conquest  In  the  esti- 
mate of  many,  it  used  to  be  considered  as  almost  alone  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  perplexing  phenomenon;  in  that  of 
others,  and  among  them,  some  of  the  best  critics  of  our 
time,  it  would  be  adjudged  to  have  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Thus  Hallam  says: — *  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
^  the  converse  of  foreigners  might  have  something  to  do  with 

*  those  simplifications  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  which 
^  appeared  about  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  more  than  a  century 

*  after  the  Conquest ;  though  it  is  also  true  that  languages  of  a 

*  very  artificial  structure,  l3:e  that  of  England  before  that  revo- 

*  lution,  often  became  less  complex  in  their  forms,  without  any 

*  such  violent  process  as  an  amalgamation  of  two  different  races.'* 
Price,  in  his  preface  to  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry, 
says,  ^  That  some  change  had  taken  place  in  the  style  of  com- 
'  position,  and  general  structure  of  the  language,  since  the  days 
'  of  Alfred,  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute ;  but  that  these  mutations 

•  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
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*  were  a  consequence  of  the  Norman  invasion,  or  even  acoele- 

*  rated  by  that  event,  is  wholly  incapable  of  proof.  .  .  .  Every 
'  branch  of  the  Low-German  stock  from  whence  the  Anglo- 
^  Saxon  sprang,  displays  the  same  simplification  of  its  gram- 
'  mar/*  Dr.  Latham  goes  so  far  as  to  say, — *  What  the  present 
'  language  of  England  would  have  been  had  the  Normaa 
^  Conquest  never  taken  place*,  the  analogy  of  Holland,  Denmark, 
'  and  of  many  other  countries,  enables  us  to  determine.  It 
'  would  have  been  much  as  it  is  at  present.' 

Many  plausible  ailments  may  be  adduced  on  both  sides,  — 
and  the  truth,  probably,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  lies  between 
the  opposite  views.  Those  who  think  the  Conquest  had  almost 
everything,  and  those  who  think  it  had  next  to  nothing,  to  do 
with  the  transformation  of  the  language,  will  find  it  perhaps 
equally  difficult  to  maintain  so  extreme  a  proposition.  There 
is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which  both  theories  may  be  accepted; 
namely,  that  some  similar  changes  would  have  occurred  without 
the  Conquest ;  and  that  it  did,  in  point  of  fact,  greatly  modify, 
accelerate,  and  augment  them. 

Dr.  Latham's  statement,  that  if  there  had  been  no  Norman 
invasion,  the  English  would  have  proceeded  to  develope  itself 
in  grammatical  forms  analogous  to  those  which  its  actual  his* 
tory  presentB,  may  be  admitted  as  probable ;  for  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  deny  that  traces  of  the  approaching  revolution  — 
the  initial  parts  of  the  process — may  be  discerned  in  the 
closing  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule;  still  it  may,  in  our 
judgment,  be  also  plausibly  maintained  that  those  changes  were 
greatly  more  extensive  and  rapid  in  a  given  time  than  they 
would  have  been  except  for  the  Conquest.  If  it  be  asked  how 
we  shall  account  for  those  initial  changes  in  the  grammatical 
structure  which  we  have  admitted  are  not  obscurely  discernible 
even  before  the  Conquest,  and  for  those  still  more  striking  phe- 
nomena, referred  to  by  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Hallam,  in  the  Platt- 
Deutsch  languages, —  we  must  reply  that  there  never  has  been 
any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
question,  however,  whether  these  changes,  though  not  attended 
by  an  '  amalgamation  of  races,'  have  not  been  in  part  produced 
by  causes  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  come  into  play  in 
such  a  condition  of  things,  though  feebler  in  their  character,  and 
slower  in  their  operation, — we  mean  the  contact,  collision,  and 
(so  to  speak)  interpenetration,  of  different  tribes  speaking  different 
dialects  of  the  same  languages ;  or  of  nations  speaking  different 
languages,  though  of  the  same  stock.     We  must  recollect  that 

*  Warton's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  109, 110.    Preface, 
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the  original  invaders,  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles,  spoke 
different  dialects,  though  of  the  same  language ;  and  if  there  be 
any  force  in  such  circumstances  to  break  down  the  grammatical 
structure  at  all,  the  subsequent  invasions,  establishments,  and  at 
length  ascendaiicy  of  the  Danes,  must  have  tended  to  produce 
still  further  changes  in  the  same  direction.*   A  priori,  it  certainly 

*  '  The  Anglo-Saxon/  says  Rask,  '  appears,  to  have  been  in  its 
origin  a  rude  mixture  of  the  dialects  of  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and 
the  Jutes ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  it  in  that  state,  these 
dialects  having  soon  coalesced  into  one  language,  as  the  various 
kindred  tribes  soon  united  to  form  one  nation,  after  they  had  taken 
possession  of  England.  With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and 
the  Roman  Alphabet,  their  literature  began,  and  continued  during 
all  the  wars  and  dreadful  devastations  which  our  rugged  and  warlike 
forefathers,  the  Danes,  spread  over  the  land ;  the  nation  itself,  not* 
withstanding  all  its  revolutions  and  misfortunes,  having  preserved 
a  certain  degree  of  antiquity.  Even  under  the  Danish  kings  all 
laws  and  edicts  were  promulgated  in  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  in  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  single  words,  no  striking  influence  can 
be  traced  of  the  old  Scandinavian  or  Icelandic,  spoken  by  our  fore- 
fathers at  that  period.  On  the  contrary,  the  Anglo-Saxon  rather 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  old  language,  spoken  in  the  northern 
kingdoms,  particularly  in  Denmark.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest  that  French  and  Latin  were  introduced  as  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  the  court,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  despised  and  sank 
into  a  dialect  of  the  vulgar ;  which,  not  till  it  had  undergone  a  com- 
plete transformation,  and  been  blended  with  the  language  of  the 
old  northern  settlers,  and  with  the  French  spoken  by  the  conquerors, 
whereby  the  ancient  structure  was  almost  entirely  lost,  and  after  an 
interval  of  some  centuries,  re*appeared  as  a  new  tongue,  —  the 
modem  English.  We  thus  find  here  the  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  languages  of  Germany  and  the  North,  though  nowhere  was 
the  transition  attended  with  such  violence  as  in  England,  and  no- 
where has  it  left  such  manifest  and  indelible  traces  as  in  the  English 
language.  We  have  here  an  ancient,  fixed,  and  regular  tongue, 
which  during  a  space  of  500  years  preserved  itself  almost  without 
change ;  for  King  Ethelbert  adopted  Christianity  about  693  or  696, 
and  bis  laws,  which  we  may  refer  to  about  the  year  600,  are  perhaps 
the  oldest  extant  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  year  1066,  William  the 
Norman  conquered  England ;  but  the  highly  cultivated,  deep-rooted 
ancient  national  tongue,  could  not  be  immediately  extirpated,  though 
it  was  instantly  banished  from  the  court.  This  king's  laws  were 
even  published  in  French.  A  fragment  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles, 
published  by  Lye,  concluding  with  the  year  1079,  is  still  in  pretty 
correct  Anglo-Saxon  ;  but,  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  chronicle, 
from  1135  to  1140,  almost  all  the  inflections  of  the  language  are 
either  changed  or  regulated,  as  well  as  the  orthography  and  most  of 
the  old  phrases  and  idioms.     We  may,  therefore,  ^t  the  year  1100 
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does  appear  difficult  to  attribute  such  singular  phenomena  of 
a  language  to  some  mysterious  internal  necessity  of  so  develop- 
ing or  rather  of  so  vitiating  itself^ — a  proposition  by  no  means 
self-evident  enough  to  be  received  without  a  more  profound 
philosophy  of  the  fact  than  has  yet  been  given ;  and  perhaps 
if  we  examine  history,  we  shall  see  that  the  majority  of  facts- 
favour  the  conclusion  that  changes  of  this  nature  are  at  least 
accelerated  by  the  operation  of  some  powerful  external  causes. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  incontestable  that  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  a  country,  and  the  amalgamation  of  races,  have  been 
usually  attended  with  the  formation  of  a  new  language  out 
of  one  of  them ;  not  by  the  amalgamation  of  both,  but  by  a 
simplification  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  one,  and  a  slender 
infusion  of  terms  from  the  other.  Which  language  shall  yield 
will  be  dependent  on  circumstances ;  but  where  the  races  have 
thoroughly  amalgamated,  one  of  them  has  usually  given  way. 
"Where  the  conquerors  are  few,  the  conquered  have  very  gene- 
rally imposed  their  language  on  the  victors ;  where  very  nume- 
rous, and  the  colonics  planted  have  been  stable  and  extensive, 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Koman  occupation  of  Gaul)  the  victors 
have  succeeded  in  subduing  the  language  as  well  as  the  people. 
The  original  Celtic  tribes  in  Gaul  and  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
yielded  to  the  Latin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Goths  who  in- 
vaded Italy,  and  the  Normans  who  invaded  France,  received 
the  language  of  the  conquered  territories.  But,  in  either  case 
the  formation  of  new  languages  on  the  Koman  stock  was  the 
result,  and  took  place,  contemporaneously  at  all  events,  with  the 
complete  amalgamation  of  the  races.  It  would  surely  be  curious 
if  such  a  coincidence  were  merely  accidental.  In  all  these  cases 
the  bulk  of  the  words  of  that  language  which  ultimately  main- 
tained its  ascendancy  was  retained ;  its  forms,  its  inflections,  its 
grammatical  structure  underwent  great  transmutations. 

If  so,  does  it  not  seem  probable  that  those  grammatical 
changes  in  the  Platt-Deutsch  languages,  which  are  principally 
appealed  to  as  indicating  that  such  linguistic  revolutions  have 
been  effected  by  some  inexplicable  internal  necessity,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner?  We  must  recollect  that 
as  far  back  as  authentic  history  extends,  the  tribes  speaking  these 
languages  have  never  been  in  possession  of  perfectly  homoge- 
neous languages ;  that  they  were  all  formations  from  older  forms, 
and  grafts  on  older  trunks ;  that  dialectal  differences  among  those 

as  the  limit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue The  confusion  that 

prevailed  after  1100  belongs  to  the  old  English  period,* — Bask: 
Anglo' Saxon  Grammar ^  prefacCy  p.  46. 
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-who  spoke  them^  and  who  were  in  perpetual  contact^  have 
always  been  considerable :  that  collision  of  tribe  with  tribe ; 
wars,  invasions,  and  transient  conquests ;  local  disturbance  from 
time  to  time  of  large  masses  of  the  population;  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  migration,  now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another,  were 
for  many  ages  perpetually  at  work.  If,  then,  there  be  any 
force  in  these  supposed  causes  at  all,  may  we  not  expeot  changes 
of  a  similar  kind  with  those  produced  in  the  case  of  ^  amalgar 
^mation  of  races,'  though  less  perceptible  in  their  operation, 
and  more  moderate  in  amount;  that  is,  may  we  not  expect 
the  gradual  degradation  and  disintegration  of  minute  particles 
of  the  language  in  the  collision  of  different  dialectal  forms ;  a 
simplification  in  the  grammatical  structure ;  a  violation  of  the  re- 
fined and  complicated  system  of  a  nearly  homogeneous  language  ? 
We  suggest  these  questions,  rather  to  elicit  further  investiga- 
tion than  as  indicating  any  decision  of  our  own  upon  them. 
Whether  the  amount  and  rate  of  change  in  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  Platt-Deutsch  languages,  as  compared  with  those 
in  our  own,  at  all  correspond  to  any  such  more  moderate  and 
feeble  influences,  we  must  leave  to  the  decision  of  philologists 
better  acquainted  with  the  remote  history  of  these  languages  than 
we  profess  to  be.  But  if  so,  we  have  ev^ry  proof  which  indue- 
tion  admits,  that  the  causes  in  question  are  not  fanciful :  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  violent  amalgamation  of  totally  difierent 
races,  we  have  usually  the  formation  of  a  new  language  with  a 
different  grammar,  on  the  base  of  one  of  them;  and  in  the  com- 
paratively gentle  collision  and,  so  to  speak,  friction  amongst  one 
another,  of  the  elements  of  a  nation  originally  consisting  of 
many  different  tribes,  distinguished  by  as  many  different  dialectal 
forms  of  speech,  we  have  similar  changes  in  the  grammatical 
structute;  only  more  moderate  and  more  gradual.  Such  an 
hypothesis,  at  all  events,  would  serve  as  a  key  to  those  initial 
changes  in  th&Anglo-Saxon  which  were  anterior  to  the  Conquest. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  intrinsically  very  probable 
that  a  nation  speaking  a  homogeneous  language,  with  a  complex 
system  of  inflections  and  terminations,  and  with  corresponding 
capacities  of  a  self-consistent  development  of  its  powers,  should 
willingly  exchange  that  more  elaborate,  and,  abstractedly,  more 
perfect  type  of  language,  for  another  and  inferior  system  of  gram- 
matical forms.  Price  says,  ^  until  it  shall  be  shown  that  political 
'  commotions  have  a  decided  tendency  to  derange  the  intellectual 
'  and  physical  powers  in  the  same  degree  that  they  disoi^anise  civil 
*  society,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  troubled  times  men  are 
'  prone  to  forget  the  natural  means  of  communicating  their  ideas, 
'  to  falter  in  their  speech,  and  recur  to  the  babble  of  their  infancy 
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^  —  we  certainly  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
^  argument.'*  Surely  it  is  equally  obvious  to  remark,  that  by 
sinular  reasoning,  we  may  infer  that  a  nation  does  not  of  set  pur- 
pose, without  any  external  cause,  exchange  its  established  symbols 
of  thought  and  K>rms  of  speech  for  others.  Men  universally  cling 
with  remarkable  tenacity  to  their  language ;  as  is  seen  in  the 
comparatively  moderate  changes  which  the  language  of  a  strictly 
isolated  nation  will  admit  in  the  course  of  many  ages ;  and  the 
slow  rate  of  chanse  observable  even  in  those  which  are  subjected 
to  every  conceiv^le  cause  of  vitiation.  The  steps,  by  which 
what  we  now  call  dead  languages  severally  died  out,  are  seldom 
to  be  traced. 

That  some  such  change  should  take  place  firom  the  aforesiud 
causes, — whether  or  not  it  would  ever  take  place  from  any  other 
causes, — must  seem  very  natural,  if  we  consider  the  exigencies 
under  which  intercourse  between  two  races  speaking  different 
languages,  or  two  tribes  speaking  different  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  would  take  place.  It  would  assuredly  not  be  by  fusing 
together  the  vocables  of  each  language ;  as  litde  likely  is  it  that 
it  would  become  an  olla  podrida^  made  up  half  of  words  sup- 
plied by  the  one  language,  and  half  of  words  supplied  from  the 
other;  something  like  the  address  of  the  priest  at  St.  Dominica 
to  Mr.  Coleridge : — *  Como  esta.  Monsieur  ?  J'espdre  que  usted 
^  se  porte  vary  welL     Le  Latin  est  good  ting,  mais  good  know- 

*  ledge,  sin  et  Latin,  rien  to  be  done.'  The  probabmty  is,  that 
the  vocabulary  would  be  for  the  most  part  retdned,  and  the 
grammatical  forms  undergo  degradation.  Some  such  process  we 
see  taking  place  continually,  when  a  man,  knowing  little  more 
of  a  language  than  a  few  of  its  nouns  and  'verbs, — names  of 
objects  and  their  relations, — is  yet  compelled  to  ^ve  utterance 
to  his  thoughts.  Li  that  case,  away  go  all  the  refinements  of 
the  language ;  and  men  t^lk  much  as  Bobinson  Crusoe's  man 
Friday  did  to  his  master, — ^  We  save  white  mans  from  drown* 
'  .  .  •  You  do  great  deal,  much  good ;  you  teach  wild  mans  be 

*  good,  sober,  tame  mans.'  Now  if  many  thousands  are  com- 
pelled to  hold  intercourse  together  on  such  terms,  we  may  well 
conceive  the  grammatical  condition  of  the  language  will  become 
much  altered,  though  the  vocabulary  remain  unchanged. 

Gibbon,  whose  sagacity  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  investi- 
gation of  such  questions,  lays  great  stress  on  similar  causes  in 
the  formation  of  the  Italian  language.  He  says,  ^  The  modem 
'  Italian  has  been  insensibly  formed  by  the  mixture  of  nations ; 
'  the  awkwardness  of  the  burbarians  in  the  nice  management  of 

•  Warton,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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'  declensions  and  conjugations^  reduced  them  to  the  use  of 
'  articles  and  auxiliary  verbs ;   and  many  new  ideas  have  been 

*  expressed  by  Teutonic  appeUations.  Yet  the  principal  stock 
^  of  technical  and  familiar  words^  is  found  to  be  of  Latin  deriva- 

*  tion ;  and  if  we  were  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  obsolete^ 
^  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dialects  of  ancient  Italy,  we 

*  should  trace  the  origin  of  many  terms,  which  might  perhaps  be 

*  rejected  by  the  classic  purity  of  Rome.'  (Decline  and  Fallj  c.  45.) 

Secondly,  as  to  the  time.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the 
change  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  modem  English,  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  precise  dates  by  which  we  can  mark  the  origin  of 
this  change,  or  the  principal  epochs  of  its  prepress,  or  its  com- 
pletion. This  necessarily  results  from  the  very  gradual  nature 
of  the  change  itself:  we  might  aa  well  ask  at  what  moment  a 
child  becomes  a  youth,  or  a  youth  a  man ;  or  when  the  plant 
becomes  a  tree.  So  gradual  is  the  change,  that,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Hallam,  ^  When  we  compare  uxe  earliest  English  of 

*  the  thirteenth  century  with  the  Aiglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth^ 
<  it  seems  hard  to  pronounce  why  it  diould  pass  for  a  separate 
'  language,  rather  than  a  modification  and  simplification  of  the 
'  former.'  Still,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  fix  on 
certain  dates,  somewhere  about  which  the  change  commenced 
or  was  efiPected.  About  1150,  or  a  littie  less  than  a  century 
after  the  Conquest,  may  be  dated  the  decline  of  pure  Saxon ; 
about  1250,  or  a  century  later,  the  commencement  of  English. 
During  the  intervening  century,  the  language  has  been  (^led, 
by  many  of  our  writers,  semi-Saxon. 

As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  transformation,  we  have 
already  by  implication  described  them.  The  change  consisted 
essentially  in  the  granunar,  and  not  in  the  vocabulary.  Particu- 
larly, it  may  be  said  that  very  many  of  the  inflections  were 
lost ;  in  the  noun,  that  of  the  genitive,  and  of  one  declension  only, 
was  retained  and  made  universal ;  in  the  verb,  those  only  of  the 
past  tense,  past  participle,  and  some  of  the  persons.*    For  a 

•  Some  of  the  terminations  of  the  verbal  forms  were  retained  long, 
and  yielded  at  last  slowly  and  reluctantly.  '  The  persons  plural,'  says 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  grammar,  '  keep  the  termination  of  the  first  person 
'singular.    In  former  times,  till  about  the.  reign  of  Henry  YUI., 

*  they  were  wont  to  be  formed  by  en :  thus,  loven^  sayen^  complainen  ; 

*  but  now  ^whatever  is  the  cause)  it  hath  quite  grown  out  of  use,  and 

*  that  other  so  generally  prevailed,  that  I  dare  not  presume  to  set 

*  this  afoot  again.     Albeit  (to  tell  you  my  opinion),  1  am  persuaded 

*  that  the  lack  hereof,  well  considered,  will  be  found  a  great  blemish 

*  to  our  tongue.     For,  seeing  Time  and  Person  be,  as  it  were,  the 
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detailed  enumeration  of  the  principal  grammatical  forms  which 
chiefly  di^riminate  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  as  well  as 
those  which  severallj  mark  what  may  be  called  the  old  English 
(Henry  III.  to  Edward  III.),  and  middle  English  (Edward  IIL 
to  Elizabeth),  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  the 
curious  to  the  excellent  chapters  of  Dr.  Latham's  work  which 
treat  of  these  matters.* 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  certain  infusion  of  French  deriva- 
tives ;  but  these  were  far  too  few  sensibly  to  colour  the  stream 
of  diction,  as  may  be  easily  seen  if  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  inspect  the  earliest  specimens.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
well  had  we  avoided  the  term  Anglo-Norman  in  tracing  the  pedi- 
gree of  our  speech ;  it  is  certfunly  apt  to  surest  an  idea,  never 
realised  in  the  history  of  our  language, — probably  in  the  history 
of  no  language  under  heaven, — the  deliberate  blending  together  of 
two  totally  different  tongues,  in  equal  proportions  and  as  co-ordi- 
nate elements.  This  idea  is  apt,  we  say,  to  be  suggested  to  the 
reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  documents  which  disclose 
to  us  the  history  of  the  language  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  term 
has  certainly  been  employed  to  express  some  such  idea.  Thus, 
Ellis,  in  his  '  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,'  has  used 
the  term  to  designate  the  *  jargon,'  as  he  calls  it,  *  employed  in 

*  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
'  conquered.'  Hallam  justly  remarks  that  Ellis  has  drawn  upon 
his  imagination  in  this  account.  Ellis  more  correctly  describes 
the  matter,  when  he  says,  '  that  the  language  of  the  Church 

*  was  Latin, — that  of  the  king  and  nobles,  iforman, — that  of 

*  the  people,  Anglo-Saxon.'  There  he  should  have  stopped. 
When  applied  to  any  remains,  not  imaginary,  Anglo-Norman 
means,  as  already  said,  compositions  essentially  French,  in  which 
the  original  language  —  like  the  Anglo-Saxon — may  have  suf- 
fered grammatical  degradation,  but  exhibits  comparatively  little 
foreign  tincture. 

On  inspecting  the  remsdns  of  early  English  and  Anglo-Nor- 
man (as  for  example  in  the  *  Political  Songs'  published  by  the 
Camden  Society,  where  the  specimens* of  either  language  lie  in 
convenient  proximity),  we  see  these  statements  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  change  illustrated.  Each  language,  indeed,  exhibits  some 
deflection  from  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language  from 
which  it  is  derived;  but  each  retains  its  vocabulary  nearly 
incorrupt;    the  interchange   of  words  is  comparatively  very 

*  Right  and  Left  hand  of  a  Verb,  what  can  the  maiming  bring  else, 
'  but  a  Lameness  to  the  whole  Body  ? ' 

♦  Part  IL  cb.  ii.  sections  48 — 54. 
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slight.     The  so-called  Anglo-Norman  is  in  diction  French, — 
the  80-caUed  English,  Anglo-Saxon.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  much  later,  even  when  that 
powerful  agent,  extensive  translations  from  French  by  Chaucer 
and  others,  had  led  to  a  much  more  extensive  adoption  of 
French  terras,— the  coinage  or  importation  of  new  words  was 
not  so  large  as  'seriously  to  alter  the  ratio  of  the  elements  of 
the  language.  That  the  infusion  of  such  foreign  terms,  during 
the  important  period  in  which  the  change  was  principally 
effected, — that  is,  from  1150  to  1250, — was  almost  a  vanish- 
ing quantity,  is  proved  by  all  its  literary  remains  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  For  example,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which 
was  continued  by  different  compilers  till  the  death  of  Stephen 
(1154),  just  within  the  critical  century,  is  all  written  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  There  are,  indeed,  some  French  words  in  the  latter 
parts ;  but  they  are  very  few.  Several  of  the  grammatical  rules, 
however,  are  neglected,  which  shows  that  great  changes  in  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  language  had  already  taken  placcf 
Another  proof  that  the  infusion  of  French  words  was  small,  is 
afforded  by  Layamon's  translation  of  Wace's  '  Romance  of  Brut.' 
The  best  authorities  do  not  fix  this  translation  by  our  <  English 
Ennius'  earlier  than  1200.  A  long  extract  may  be  seen  in  Ellis's 
Specimens ;  who  admits  that  it  contains  no  word  which  we  are 
under  the  necessitv  of  referring  to  a  French  root.  But  the 
entire  translation  has  since  been  published  by  the  Sodety  of 
Antiquaries.  They  describe  it  on  the  title-page  as  a  semi-Saxon 
poeti^  paraphrase :  and  on  a  stricter  comparison  of  the  two 
versions  of  Layamon  (for  there  are  two,  the  second  being  some 
years  later  than  the  first),  Sir  Frederick  Madden  observes  that 
'  if  we  reckon  ninety  words  of  French  origin  in  both  texts,  con- 

*  taining  together  more  than  56,000  lines,  we  shall  be  able  to 

*  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate,  how  little  the  English  lan- 

*  guage  was  really  affected  by  foreign  converse  even  as  late 

*  as  ^e  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.'    For  details  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  predominates   over  every 

*  '  The  Anglo-Norman  langage  is  a  phrase  not  quite  so  unob- 
jectionable as  the  Anglo-Norman  constitution ;  and  as  it  is  sure  to 
deceive,  we  might  better  lay  it  aside  altogether.*  —  Literature  of 
Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

f  This  was  compiled  at  Peterborough,  a  purely  English  monastery ; 
its  abbots  Saxon ;  coDsequently  a  greater  change  may  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  the  court     '  The 

*  political  spirit  the  chronicle  breathes  in  some  passages  is  that  of  the 

*  indignant  subjects,  $ervi  ancor  frementi^  of  the  Norman  usurpers.* 
— Literature  ojf  Europe^  voL  i.  p.  59. 
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other  element  of  our  language,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
our  previous  article ;  contenting  ourselves  with  remarking,  that 
few  but  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  inspect  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  have  any  adequate  idea  how  large  a  bulk  of  Anglo-Sa^on 
words,  with  various  alterations,  indeed,  of  form,  have  been 
transferred  to  modem  English :  even  of  those  which  are  no 
longer  used,  very  many  are  still  preserved  in  derivatives  from 
them ;  while  many  others  which  have  lost  their  original  meaning 
are  still  retained  in  a  secondary  one. 

Of  the  language  in  its  transition  state,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  give  any  specimens ;  which,  to  confess  the  truth,  are  not  very 
seducing  compositions  even  to  the  antiquary.  A  more  harsh 
and  rugged  vehicle  of  thought  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive ; 
nor  can  there  well  be  any  thing  more  inharmonious  than  those 
first  preludial  strains  in  which  the  English  Muse  indulged  her* 
Belf  before  Chaucer  strung  her  lyre.  As  to  the  prose,  uie  little 
that  we  have  is  still  harsher.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  words  and  those  of  our  own  day  is,  to 
the  young  student  of  our  elder  language,  greatly  disguised  by  the 
differences  oi  form;  not  merely  by  those  which  are  the  cons^ 
quence  of  the  natural  development  and  progress  of  the  language, 
— the  abbreviations  and  elisions  which  have  taken  place ;  nor, 
again,  by  those  interchanges  of  letters  of  the  same  oi^an,  to 
which  all  languages  are  liable,  and  which  being  comparatively 
few,  and  complying  with  certain  laws,  are  soon  learnt  and  remem- 
bered ;  but  by  those  enormously  capricious  varieties  of  spelling, 
which  a  language  little  written  necessarily  displays.  Each  man> 
to  a  great  extent,  forms  his  own  system  of  orthography ;  and  so 
it  must  be,  till  a  tolerably  general  habit  of  writing  prevails,  and 
grammar  and  criticism  are,  to  some  extent,  cultivated.  Even 
the  interchanges  of  the  most  similar  letters,^ — similar  in  power 
to  the  ear,  yet  totally  unlike  to  the  eye,  — few  indeed  as  they 
are,  though  they  make  a  great  show  on  paper,  often  strangely 
disguise,  in  appearance,  the  most  familiar  words ;  and  when  to 
this  are  added  the  influences  of  caprice  or  ignorance  in  ortho- 
graphy, we  are  necessarily  led  to  those  infinite  variations  which 
Kitson  sacredly  preserved  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  purist  in  bar- 
barisms. His  scrupulosity  was  not  absolutely  useless,  however, 
though  his  estimate  of  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  his 
duty  was  ludicrously  extravagant.  From  the  very  variations  of 
faithfully  edited  MSB.  the  philosophical  philologist  will  always 
deduce  many  facts  worth  knowing.* 

♦  The  same  thing  of  course  afiected  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  every 
language  which  is  rarely  written ;  or  when  written,  written  only  by 
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We  may  imagine  what  would  be  the  consequence  if,  by  some 
strange  hallucination,  men  all  at  once  forgot  the  actual  modes  of 
spelling,  while  they  remembered  pretty  well  the  powers  of  the 
letters,  and  proceeded  to  give,  by  ear  alone,  the  notation  which^ 
in  their  extemporaneous  orthography,  seemed  to  convey  the 
sounds.  We  should  have,  doubtless,  many  examples  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  man  who  managed  to  spell  his  name  (Jacob) 
without  a  single  letter  which  there  ought  to  have  been  in  it, 
namely,  'Gikup;'  and  accounts  sent  in  similar  to  that  which 
had  for  its  inexplicable  items  ^osafada,'  ^agetinonimomel'  — 
which,  however  suspiciously  they  may  look  like  some  South 
Sea  or  Malay  combination  of  vocables,  were  really  meant  to 
signify  no  more  than  *  horse  half  a  day,'  and  '  a  getting  on  him 
'  home.'  Combinations  almost  as  uncouth  as  these  often  present 
themselves  in  the  old  romances.  When  we  find  our  most  familiar 
words  thus  transformed,  —  *  carves '  written  *  keruys,'  and 
*kerues;'  'blows,'  *blawus;'  *  bowls,'  *bollus;'  *  victualled/ 
'  vetaylet;'  'laws,'  'laes;'  and  thousands  more  in  similar  mas- 
querade; sometimes  even  the  same  word  put  through  half  a 
dozen  disguises,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  eye  to  imagine  that  it  is 
gazing  on  a  foreign  language ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that,  if  one  of 
our  ancestors  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  were  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  we  should  understand  his  spoken  words 
better  than  his  written  speech :  just  as  we  catch  by  the  ear  the 
variations  of  our  provincial  dialects  more  rapidly  than  when  we 
read  them  in  a  book. 

So  much  for  the  revolution  by  which  the  modem  English 
evolved  itself  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  William  the  Conqueror  had  designed  the  substitution  of 
the  Norman  for  the  English  throughout  his  new  dominions 
(efforts  which  must  have  been  necessarily  ineffectual  at  the 

the  imperfectly  educated.  *  The  Anglo-Saxon  orthography,*  says 
Rask,  *is  extremely  confused;  yet,  to  judge  of  it  from  Hickes  and 
'  Lye,  it  appears  to  be  much  more  so  than  it  is  in  reality ;  for  those 

*  scholars  were  quite  ignorant  how  to  extract  rules  for  it,  and  to 

*  separate  that  which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  or  the  result  of  careless- 
'  ness,  from  that  which  is  essential  and  correct.'  The  imperfect 
achievement  of  such  a  perplexing  task  may  well  be  pardoned  even 
to  a  Bask.  Perhaps  the  lexicographer  in  such  a  case  has  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  presenting  the  varieties  of  orthography,  however 
anxiously  he  may  endeavour  to  establish  some  general  rules.  This 
is  the  course  taken  by  Bosworth  in  his  lexicon.  Specimens  of 
varieties  may  be  taken  in  the  word  '  heaven  ;*  spelt  heofon^  heofen^ 
heofuny  hiofon ;  and  in  the  word  'hinge;'  spelt  heor^  hior^  horrf  hearre, 
heorra. 
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best),  steps  could  hardly  have  been  adopted  more  stringent  than 
those  actually  resorted  to.  It  is  hard  to  suppose,  however,  that 
he  cherished  any  design  of  the  kind,  for  it  is  certain  that  he 
himself  took  some  pains  to  acquire  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
invidious  preference  given  to  the  French,  was  no  more  than  the 
natural  consequence  of  its  being  the  native  tongue  of  himself 
and  his  nobles.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  the  language  of 
the  court,  the  nobility,  and  the  courts  of  judicature ;  pleadings 
were  carried  on  in  it,  and  fashion  spoke  it*  Hume,  whose  lite- 
rary tastes  and  philosophical  opinions  led  him  to  regard  the 
French  with  extravagant  admiration,  attributes  a  far  greater 
influence  to  these  things  than  any  modem  student  of  our  literary 
history  will  admit  them  to  have  possessed ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
is  pleased  to  represent  that  influence  as  highly  beneficial.  His 
words  are,  *  From  this  proceeded  that  mixture  of  French  which 
^  is,  at  present,  to  be  found  in  the  English  tongue,  and  which 
*  composes  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  our  language.'  Most 
well-informed  Englishmen  are  now-a-days  prepared  to  deny 
both  the  fact  and  the  inference,  and  to  maintain  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  glory  and  strength  of  our  language  consist 
in  the  breadth  and  solidity  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  basis.  But 
whatever  the  preferences  which  were  given  to  the  French  after 
the  Conquest, — and  whether  the  result  of  necessity  or  design, 
—  they  could  never  lead  to  the  suppression  or  material  degrada- 
tion of  the  English.  It  was  the  language  of  the  mass  of  the 
people ;  and  as  the  conquerors,  after  all,  were  but  ffew  in  num- 
bers, it  was  far  more  probable,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  con- 
querors should  eventually  adopt  a  modification  of  the  language  of 
the  vanquished,  than  that  the  vanquished  should  adopt  that  of 
the  victors. 

The  specimens  which  we  possess  of  the  earliest  English, 
though  scanty,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  change  in  the 
language  was  nearly  complete  about  the  epoch  fixed  upon  above, 
namely,  1260.  Probably  the  first  extant  specimen  of  modem 
English,  is  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  people  of  Hunting- 

♦  Notvrithstanding  the  statements  of  Blackstone  and  many  other 
writers,  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  and  Acts  of  State  re- 
mained a  remarkable  exception  to  thissupremacy  of  provincial  French 
over  its  humbled  rival  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest. 
Palgrave  has  observed  that  English  was  used  in  their  charters  by 
the  kings  until  the  reign  of  Henry  H.,  when  Latin,  which  had  been 
the  invariable  usage  before  Alfred,  regained  its  ascendancy :  while 
neither  deed  nor  law  in  French  has  been  discovered  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  HL  The  learning  on  this  point  will  be  found  collected 
by  Luders,  in  his  Tract  on  the  Use  of  the  French  Language  in  our 
ancient  Laws  and  Acts  of  State. 
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donshlre  by  Henry  III.  in  1258.*  A  song  of  triumph  (probably 
oompoeed  in  London),  on  the  victory  of  the  confederate  barons, 
in  1264,  at  Lewes,  is  somewhat  less  obsolete  in  its  style ;  which 
is  what  one  would  expect  Robert  of  Gloucester  (about  1300) 
made  a  metrical  version  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  By  this  time 
it  appears  a  considerable  number  of  French  words  had  been 
received  into  the  English  language,  —  but  still  in  no  such 
quantity  as  to  justify  the  representation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
says  rather  vaguely,  that  he  seems  to  have  '  used  a  kind  of 
'  interme^te  diction,  neither  Saxon  nor  English.'  Vaguely, 
we  say,  for  the  passage  might  suggest  the  notion  that  French 
was  found  in  a  very  large  proportion:  this,  however,  he 
does  not  mean ;  for,  he  is  evidently  referring  principally  to  the 
change  in  the  grammatical  character  of  the  language.  War- 
ton,  speaking  of  the  same  author,  calls  him  *  full  of  Saxonisms.' 
Hallam  says,  '  On  comparing  him  with  Layamon,  a  native  of 

*  the  same  county,  and  a  writer  on  the  same  subject,  it  will 
'  appear  that  a  great  quantity  of  French  had  flowed  into  the 

*  language  since  the  loss  of  Normandy.'  The  historian  must  be 
supposed  to  be  speaking  comparatively  with  the  French  pre- 
viously existing.  The  style  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  may  be 
easily  estimated  by  any  one  curious  enough  to  look  into  the 
accessible  and  copious  extracts  in  Warton  and  Ellis ;  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that,  relatively  to  the  Saxon,  the  French  is  still  a 
very  subordinate  element. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  four- 

*  Since  this  doctunent  is  highly  curious^  and  usually  cited  as  the  first 
authentic  specimen  of  modem  English,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
it  may  be  consulted  in  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viii. 
Appendix  No.  4.,  or  in  Latham,  pp.  77,  78.  For  a  catalogue  of  speci- 
mens of  early  English,  see  Latham,  p.  78.  It  is  singular  that  the 
reign  of  Henry  lU.  should  thus  present  us,  within  less  than  ten 
years  of  each  other,  with  both  the  first  extant  Act  of  State  in  modem 
English  (1258,  as  in  the  text),  and  also  with  the  first  Statute  (1266,  de 
ScaccariOy)  in  French.  And  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  account  for  the 
first  statutory  appearance  of  the  French  language  at  that  time,  than 
for  its  having  continued  to  be  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Statutes 
until  1  Richard  III.,  1483  :— especially  after  its  abolition  from  Plead- 
ings, 36  Edward  III^  on  the  popular  re^isons  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble  :    *  Reasonably  the  said  laws  and  customs  the  rather  shall  be 

*  perceived  and  known  and  better  understood  in  the  Tongue  used  in 

*  the  said  Realm,  and  by  so  much  every  man  may  the  better  govern 

*  himself  without  offending  the  Law,  and  better  defend  his  Heritage : 

*  and  in  divers  countries  where  the  King  and  Nobles  have  been,  good 

*  governance  and  just  right  is  done  to  every  person,  because  that  the 

*  Laws  and  Customs  are  used  in  the  Tongue  of  the  Country.' 

VOL.  XCIL  NO.  CLXXXYIII.  Y 
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teenih  oenturj,  that  Englkh  became,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  language  of  literature.  The  first  prose  work  was  Sir 
John  Mandeville's  travels,  which  appeared  in  1356.  Wickliffe's 
translation  of  the  Bible — alas  I  still  existing  only  in  manuscript 
— is  referred  to  1383  • :  Trevisa's  translation  of  Hygden's  Poly- 
chronicon  to  1385:  and  Chaucer's  immortal  works  were  all 
produced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century.  The  statute 
of  1362,  which  decreed  that  the  pleadings  in  courts  of  justice 
should  be  conducted  in  English,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
ignorance  of  French,  had  been  just  preceded  (1354)  by  an 
order  that  no  ecclesiastical  preferment  should  be  given  in 
England  to  any  person  not  conversant  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  resident  there,  cardinals  alone  excepted.!  Shcnily 
after  it  appears  to  have  become  the  common  language  of  the 
court  and  nobility,  as  well  as  of  the  people. 

We  iMre  not  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  changes  in  the 
language  were  exactly  simultaneous,  and  proceeded  pari  passu 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  We  might  be  sure,  if  we 
reasoned  only  it  prioriy  that  they  would  not, — and  we  know  fnmi 
historic  evidence  that  they  did  not  The  more  remote  parts  of 
the  island, — those  which  were  least  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
the  court, — long  retained,  and  retain  even  to  this  day,  a  laiger 
portion  of  Anglo-Saxon  words ;  as  well  as  some  of  those  idioms 
and  grammatim  forms  which  did  not  permanently  adhere  to  the 
national  speech.  Trevisa,  observing  on  the  great  diversity 
which  Englishmen  had  in  the  sound  and  speaking  of  their  own 
language,  as  a  great  wonder,  says  that  it  is  departed  in  three : 
and  '  the  men  of  Mercii  that  ben  of  middle  England,  as  it  were 

*  partners  with  the  ends,  understanden  better  the  side  languages, 

*  northern  and  southern,  than  northern  and  southern  under- 

*  standeth  either  other.' 

*  Many  proposals  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  for  publish- 
ing this  highly  curious  work.  Surely,  if  too  hazardous  for  private 
enterprise,  it  might  be  easily  undertaken  by  the  Camden  Society,  or 
some  kindred  fraternity.  Their  subscribers,  would,  vre  appreh^d, 
willingly  accept  it  by  instalments.  Independently  of  the  high  philo^ 
logical  interest  of  the  work,  and  the  light  it  would  probably  throw  on 
the  history  of  our  language,  it  has  peculiar  value  to  every  religious 
mind  as  the  first  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures.  Wickliffe's 
version  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  thrice  printed,  and  stimulates 
curiosity  to  see  that  of  the  Old.  Trevisa  also  is  mentioned  •  by 
Caxton,  as  having  translated  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  Berkeley :  but  no  copy  of  his  translation  is  now 
known  to  remain. 

f  Southey's  Common  Place  Book,  third  series,  391. 
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Whatever  mystery  may  attach  to  the  causes  by  which  the 
revolution  in  tiie  language  was  effected,  we  may  speak  with 
confidence  of  some  by  whidi  it  wns  not  effected.  It  was  certainly 
not  by  the  influence  of  literary  composition.  The  language,  till 
long  after  the  date  at  which,  as  stated,  the  change  may  be  supv- 
posed  to  have  been  nearly  complete,  was  very  little  written  at 
all ;  certainly  in  no  compositions  likely  to  affect  the  development 
of  the  language.  The  higher  classes  exclusively  spoke  French, 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IlL  Brompton 
relates  that  as  Henry  II.  was  returning  from  Ireland,  through 
Pembrokeshire,  and  was  addressed  as  the  gode  olde  Kynge^h& 
was  obliged  to  ask  his  squire  the  meaning  of  the  words ;  and 
Hovden  mentions  that  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Chan- 
cellor to  Bichard  I.,  did  not  know  a  word  of  English:  though,  as 
Hallam  remarks,  *  it  seems  probable  that  the  higher  classes  were 
'  generally  acquainted  with  English,  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of 
^  that  period.'  AU  letters,  including  those  of  a  merely  private 
nature,  were  written  in  Latin  till  1270,  after  which  French 
was  used.  There  is  in  Bymer  a  dispatch  in  French  as  late  as 
Hen.  v.,  while  Prince,  addressed  to  his  father:  notwithstanding 
Thierry's  critidsm  upon  it,  the  fair  Katharine  would  have  under- 
stood it  better  than,  according  to  Shakspeare,  she  afterwards 
imderstood  his  English.  The  fact  that  French  was  long  tl^e 
language  of  power,  rank,  wealth,  and  fashion,  had  naturally  led 
to  its  more  sedulous  cultivation,  and  as  natui^Iy  to  the  negleot 
of  the  vernacular, — which,  though  the  language  of  the  mass, 
must  have  been  subject  during  all  that  period  to  manifold  depra- 
vations from  its  not  being  critically  studied. 

The  preference  given  to  French  on  the  part  of  the  noble  and 
opulent,  naturally  for  a  time  encouraged  its  extensive  adoption 
on  the  part  of  that  numerous  class  —  numerous  in  every  age 
and  country  —  who  are  led  by  fashion,  and  who  would  of  course  ' 
ape  the  phraseology  and  manners  of  their  masters.  These  would 
be  likely  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  corrupting  or  the  slighting  a 
speech,  of  which  they  had  so  little  manliness  as  to  feel  ashamed. 
Trevisa,  writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Bichard  IL, 
has  given  us, — in  a  passage  too  often  quoted  to  need  more  than 
reference  here, — an  amusing  account  of  this  silly  ambition  on 
the  part  of  even  many  *  country-folk '  of  his  time.  It  also  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  entertaining  proof  that,  however  language  and 
all  other  things  appertaining  to  man  may  change,  man  himself 
remains  much  the  same.  *  Also  uplondissche  men '  [country- 
folk], says  he,  *  will  liken  himself  [themselves]  to  gentlemen,  and 

*  fondeth  [affect]  with  great  besynesse  to  speak  French  for  to 

*  be  told  of.'     Me  also  tells  us  the  exact  date  at  which  English 
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the  language  was  formed;  and  relatively  to  the  change  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  how  little  its  character  has  been  altered  even  to  the 
present  day.  Most  of  the  differences  are  those  of  orthography,  on 
which  accoimt  it  is  better  understood  by  the  ear  than  by  the  eye. 
The  chief  other  differences  consist  in  the  retention  of  a  few  inflec- 
tions of  the  verbs,  since  dropped,  certain  antique  forms  of  some 
of  the  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  double  negative,  and  the  usual 
prolix  use  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions.  The  diction  is 
every  where  English,  and  as  incontestably  Anglo-Saxon.  Li 
the  passage  referred  to^  and  which  consists  of  many  hundred 
words,  very  few  are  even  in  appearance  of  French  extraction; 
and  perhaps  some  of  these  might,  with  greater  reason,  be  re- 
ferred immediately  to  the  Latin. 

The  writer,  however,  who  at  this  earliest  epoch  of  our  litera- 
ture exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  langui^,  was  unques*- 
tionably  Chaucer;  and  he  certainly  introduced  a  large  number  of 
words  from  the  French,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  early 
familiarity  with  the  metrical  romances,  and  his  extensive  trans- 
lations from  them.  He  also  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully^ 
to  introduce  innovations  of  accent  and  pronunciation  in  ms 
attempt  at  a  more  imexceptionable  harmony.  But  though  the 
importations  from  the  French  are  large,  relatively  to  the  like 
element  in  such  writers  as  Mandeville  and  Wickliffe,  they  are 
not  such  as  to  defraud  his  works  of  .the  praise  of  Spenser's 
celebrated  eulogy,  that  in  them  is  to  be  found  the  *well  of 
'English  undefiled;'  nor  such  therefore  as  to  justify  the  nick- 
name that  was  given  him  of  the  *  French  Brewer.' 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  when  it  is  said  that  at  this  period 
of  our  language  there  were  many  words  introduced  from  the 
French,  the  word  many  is  relative ;  there  were  many  compared 
with  what  there  had  been  before,  just  as  was  the  case  with 
Latin  words  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  But 
neither  in  the  one  instance  nor  in  the  other  were  they  so 
numerous  as  greatly  to  distiu-b  the  ratio  of  the  elements  of 
the  language.     Five  hundred  are  many  in  relation  to  a  thou- 

that  in  a  certain  latitade  the  pole-star  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and 
that  as  he  still  travelled  souths  new  constellations  and  a  south  lode- 
star, as  he  expresses  it,  came  into  view.  He  is  not  indeed  altogether 
successful  in  replying  to  the  wise  objections  of  those  who  proved  the 
absurdity  of  his  doctrine,  from  the  fact  that  om*  Antipodes  must  live 
with  their  heads  downwards.  But  he  has  one  answer  which  is  still 
very  powerfully  applicable  to  all  prejudices,  philosophical  and  other- 
wise :  —  'In  fro  what  partie  of  the  earth  that  men  dwell,  outher 
*  aboven  or  benethen,  it  seemeth  always  to  hem  that  dwellen  there, 
*^  that  they  gon  more  right  than  any  other  folk* 
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sand^  but  not  to  a  million.  Now  we  think  it  might  be  xnain- 
tained  that  throughout  our  whole  literary  history  our  most 
idiomatic  writers  have  never  admitted  more  than  a  tenth  that  is 
not  Anglo-Saxon;  our  least  never  less  of  Anglo-Saxon  than 
two  thirds.  Of  course  the  language  of  common  life  has  ever 
exhibited  the  vernacular  in  far  larger  proportion. 

Chaucer  will  more  than  bear  the  latter  test^  even  in  those 
writings  in  which  the  foreign  element  might  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  greatest  excess,  both  as  being  translations^  and  a» 
having  been  produced  when  his  mind  was  most  deeply  imbued 
with  the  language  of  the  originals.  Take  his  ^  Bomaunt  of  the 
^  Bose'  for  example.  Let  the  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  words 
in  any  pass^e  of  five  hundred  words  be  counted;  we  question 
whether  there  is  any  in  which  the  former  are  one  third  of  the 
whole.  If  80^  even  these  unfavourable  specimens  contain  less  of 
the  foreign  element  than  the  writings  of  Johnson,  Hume,  or  Gib« 
bon.  At  the  same  time,  the  class  of  words  in  question  would 
certainly  be  found  in  fer  less  proportion — and  that  for  very 
obvious  reasons  —  in  his  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  in  Sir  John  Man^ 
deviUe's  Travels,  or  in  WickliflFe's  Bible.  All  the  writings  of 
the  last,  rude  in  style  though  they  be,  are  characterised  (as  are 
those  of  all  popular  reformers)  by  a  liberal  and,  so  to  speak, 
instinctive  adoption  of  the  vernacular  diction. 

If  we  take  specimens  of  Chaucer's  original  compositions  —  the 
products  of  his  maturer  genius  —  then  he  will  more  than  bear 
the  former  test.  Excepting  a  very  few  passages  in  which  he 
makes  a  large  demand  on  general  and  abstract  nouns  (as  of 
ethical  qualities),  or  of  terms  of  art  (as  of  physic  or  alchemy), 
his  diction  is  more  purely  Saxon  than  that  of  Swift.  In  his 
most  graphic  descriptions  of  character  and  incident,  it  will  be 
found  that  all  the  more  vivid  and  expressive  words  and  phrases 
— those  which  are  most  poetical  in  their  effect — are  Anglo* 
Saxon;  as,  for  example,  in  his  picture  of  the  jovial  monk  of 
whom  he  says  that 

'  When  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Gin'gling  in  a  whistling  wind,  as  clear 
And  eke  as  loud  as  doth  his  chapel  bell ;' 

and  of  the  poor  parson,  of  whom  he  writes 

'  That  Cristes  lore  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught — but  first  he  followed  it  himselve.** 

*  The  beautiful  imitation  by  Dryden  of  Chaucer's  description  of  the 
genuine  minister  of  Christ  is  decidedly  inferior,  in  simple  force  and 
vividness,  to  the  original.  Nor  have  Goldsmith  or  Cowpcr,  in  treats 
ing  the  same  theme,  equalled  the  graphic  touches  of  our  antique  poet. 
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That  in  the  translations  of  the  French  romances  many  French 
words  should  have  been  adopted  was  natural,  for  verj  many  of 
the  terms  connected  with  chivalry  were  wanting  in  our  own 
language.  It  was  also  natural  that  this  species  of  literature 
should,  to  a  certmn  extent,  colour  the  diction  of  those,  who  em- 
ployed themselves  in  translatii^  it  ^  The  great  pest  of  speech/ 
says  Johnson,  '  is  firequency  of  translation.  No  book  was  ever 
^  turned  firom  one  langui^  into  another  without  imparting 
'  something  of  its  native  idiom.'  But  the  extent  to  which  this 
importation  of  French  words  was  carried  in  the  traadations  of 
the  metrical  romances,  affords  no  criterion  whatever  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  generally  prevailed,  or  any  proof  that  an  equal 
number  of  foreign  terms  had  found  their  way  into  ordinary 
language.  The  moment  we  break  away  from  these  'transla^ 
'  tions '  to  our  original  poetry  and  its  appropriate  themes,  and 
still  more  when  we  come  to  plain  prose,  the  proportion  of  the 
foreign  element  is  at  once  seen  to  be  much  smaller:  and  as  to 
colloquial  language,  it  would  be  nearly  as  absurd  to  suppose  the 
JFrenckisms  of  Chaucer  equally  prevalent  there,  as  to  toke  the 
diction  of  Hume  for  a  specimen  of  the  extent  to  which  Latin  and 
French  derivatives  characterised  the  ordinary  Scotch  of  his  day. 
The  niunber  of  such  words  was  at  no  period  greater  than  that 
of  Latin  words  after  the  revival  of  classical  literature  —  nor  so 
great ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  just  as  little  reason  to  represent 
the  language  as  having  derived  its  principal  ridies  (as  Hume  says) 
from  French  derivatives,  as  there  wV)uld  be  in  similarly  desigr 
nating  the  yet  more  important  importations  from  the  Latin.* 

*  Ample  facilities  are  now  given  to  every  student,  curioua  in  the 
history  of  oar  language,  of  studying  its  earlier  phases  and  peculifMr- 
itiesy  and  of  verifying  and  impressing  on  the  mind  the  generalised 
statements  of  Dr.  Latham  and  other  philologists.  Among  the  chief, 
are  the  laree  and  often  valuable  publications  of  the  '  Camden  Society' 
and  of  other  learned  confederacies  actuated  by  a  similar  spirit 
The  sedulous  preservation  of  the  older  forms  of  orthography  and  in^ 
flection  gives  all  such  publications  a  peculiar  value,  and  constitutes 
them  a  museum  of  philological  specimens  and  curiosities.  Those 
who  have  not  access  to  these  can  consult  Warton's  History  of  En«- 
glish  Poetry,  Ellis's  Specimens,  both  of  Poetry  and  Romance,  Weber's 
Romances,  the  Paston  Letters,  and  the  two  series  of  Letters  (from 
the  fifteenth  century  downwards)  published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  fi-om 
the  original  documents  in  the  British  Museum.  They  were  de- 
signed to  be  illustrative  of  English  history,  but  are  certainly  as 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  English  language.  Being  the  familiar 
letters  of  the  parties  whose  names  they  bear,  they  aro  excellently  weH 
adapted  to  disclose  to  us  the  condition  of  the  language  of  common  life 
at  the  periods  they  were  composed ;  —  of  its  voeabukry  and  grammar 
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The  writers,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made^  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Oar  language  was 
now  fxilly  formed;  and  in  substance,  whatever  medication  it 
may  have  undei^one^  it  has  never  altered.  We  proceed  briefly 
to  trace  the  principal  modifications  to  which  it  has  been  since 
subjected.  The  langnage,  as  the  nation  made  progress  in 
knowledge  and  civilisation,  became  cultivated,  and  began  to 
foe  written  with  some  approach  to  uniformity.  But  it  was  still 
xude  and  unpolished ;  and  such  it  long  remained.  A  language 
may  be  fully  f(»*med;  its  grammar  uniform,  and  even  Ughly 
artificial,  like  that  of  the  old  Latin  or  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
and  yet  be  extremely  clumsy  and  uncouth.  A  long  series  of 
efforts  and  improvements  is  required  to  render  it  compact,  ener- 
getic,  and  harmoniouB ;  to  give  composition  either  the  requisite 
grace,  or  the  requisite  condensation.  This  cannot  be  done  till 
the  language  is  much  written  —  till  th^e  is  a  literature.  It  is 
not  till  then  that  men  become  aware  of  the  necessity  of  having 
an  instrument  which  not  only  fulfils  the  first  condition  of  a  lan- 
guage— that  of  conveying  thought  with  perspicuity;  but  of 
fulfilling  the  next  great  condition — that  of  conveying  it  witii 
brevity  and  elegance.  It  is  not  likely  that  men  will  see  the 
desirableness  of  compactness  in  the  forms  of  words  and  in  the 
modes  of  combining  them,  half  so  soon  when  they  merely  speak 
as  when  they  write  a  language,  unless  it  Jbe  in  single  phrases, 
which  (like  the  *  ogk  do '  of  Coleridge's  Jew)  are  to  be  repeated 
some  scores  of  times  in  as  manv  minutes.  When  a  language  is 
generally  written,  the  saving  of  labour  to  the  writer,  the  gradual 
generation  of  a  feeling  of  taste,  and  the  desire  to  impart  and 
enjoy  the  appropriate  pleasures  of  it,  suggest  at  once  manifold 
improvements.  The  necessity  of  dispatch,  indeed,  even  in 
speech,  has  in  all  languages,  from  time  immemorial,  led  to  the 
formation  of  those  hrea  irrsposma  —  those  conjunctions  and 
prepositions,  to  the  office  and  origin  of  which  Home  Tooke  first 
called  due  attention,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  criti- 
cism is  far  from  being  always  worthy  of  his  original  c(mception« 
But  there  are  other  '  winged  words '  to  which  similar  impulses 
and  exigencies  equally  prompt  an  author,  when  language  is 
generally  written,  and  especially  when  it  lives  and  breathes 
through  a  national  literature.  This  second  class  of  contrivances 
Home  Tooke  half  promised  to  investigate,  but  never  did. 

at  all  events,  though  tbey  afford  no  adequate  indications  of  what  were 
even  then  the  capabilities  of  the  language  as  a  vehicle  of  literature. 
This  can  never  be  estimated  except  by  inspectixig  the  deliberate 
compositions  of  writers  of  acknowledged  genius. 
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The  slightest  inspection  of  the  English  of  the  age  of  Mande- 
ville  and  Chaucer  will  senre  to  show  how  much  was  required  to  be 
done  in  this  direction.  Many  laige  classes  of  abbreviations  were 
still  requisite ;  such  as  contractions  in  the  fonns  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  the  rejection  of  useless  or  unmnsical  consonants 
and  syllables ;  more  refined  and  elliptical  idioms ;  the  suppres- 
sion or  amputation  of  svndry  compound  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions ;  the  curtailment  of  many  other  superfluous  or 
polysyllabic  particles,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  most  prolix, 
yet  most  frequent  constructions*  Those  lirief  formuls,  those 
refined  ellipses,  which  give  so  much  trouble  and  perplexity 
to  the  grammarian  in  his  analysis  —  more  especially  in  relation 
to  Syntax — are  very  generally  among  these  secondary  formar 
tions  in  language.  They  are  often  anomalous  enough  to  him, 
and  resolutdy  refuse  the  profiered  place  in  his  laboriously 
invented  classifications ;  but  they  were  resorted  to  because 
people  feeling  the  convenience  of  them  had  adopted  them 
with  a  very  natural  indifference  about  the  amount  of  trouble 
which  they  might  be  giving  to  grammarians.*   This  class  of  ab- 

•  There  are  few  examples  of  over  refined  grammatical  speculation 
more  absurd  than  some  of  those  in  which  Home  Tooke  himself  in- 
dulges ;  speculations  which  almost  expose  him  to  the  condemnation  of 
grammarians  which  he  quotes  from  Athenaens.     '  Grammarians  would 

*  be  the  greatest  fools  in  existence,  if  there  were  no  physicians' — ec  fJi 
iarpoi  ^aav.  Such  is  his  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
word  to  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood.    Firsts '  to'  is  equivalent  to 

*  do,'  though  no  similarity  of  meaning  can  be  imagined ;  and  as  toforta^ 
the  correspondent  words  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages  will  serve  to 
show  that  they  are  from  totally  distinct  roots.  It  is  more  droll 
still  to  find  a  sensible  man  like  Crombie  adopting  the  so-called  ex- 
planation a  generation  afterwards,  and  even  refining  upon  it ;  talking 
as  if  the  English  were  an  aboriginal  language,  and  had  no  historical 
connexion  with  pre-existing  dialects ;  in  a  word,  as  if  it  had  been 
formed  by  a  set  of  languageless  savages,  and  that  he  had  had  the 
whole  process  revealed  to  him.     'I  have  remarked  that  the  first 

*  care  of  men  in  a  rude  and  infant  state  would  be  to  assign  names 
'  to  surrounding  objects,  and  that  the  noun,  in  the  natural  order 

*  of  things,  must  have  been  the  first  part  of  speech. ....  Thus  I 
'  shall  suppose  that  they  assigned  the  word  plant  as  the  name  of  a 

*  vegetable  set  in  the  ground.     To  express  the  act  of  setting  it  they 

*  would  say  do  plant,  that  is,  act  plant'  (P.  100.)  A  little  history 
sets  all  this  refined  metaphysics  at  rest.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  an 
infinitive  with  a  characteristic  termination ;  also  a  gerundial  form,  or 
verbal  noun,  to  which  the  preposition  is  affixed :  infinitive  lufian^  to 
love;  gerundial  fmn,  to  lujigenne^  also  to  love.  Now  when  so  many 
other  terminations  were  dropped  in  the  formation  of  English,  those 
of  both  infinitive  and  gerund  were  dropped ;  the  preposition  to  was 
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brerktions  bad  been  bat  partially  establuhed  in  onr  own  Ian- 
gaage,  at  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  nor  till  two  cen- 
turies afterwards.  And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  ao 
often  find  the  writings  of  the  authors  of  the  olden  time  so  into- 
lerably tedious*  It  is  not^  that  we  do  not  understand  them; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  compar^tivdy  few  obsolete  words, 
the  language  is  intelligible  enot^h;  but  the  modes  <^  expre»^ 
rion  are  too  clumsy  for  the  impatience  of  modem  ears.  ABter 
perusing  the  writings  of  Addison  or  Swift,  the  reader  feels,  iHien 
ne  opens  the  pages  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  as  though  he  had 
exchanged  the  rail-road  carriage  of  the  present  day  for  the  broad- 
wheelea  waggon  of  the  last  century.  An  irresistible  drowsinesa 
comes  over  him  at  the  constant  repetition  of  such  phrases  as  '  and 

*  eke  right  so  as  he  told  me,  right  so  I  told  him;*  with  the 
prolific  family  of  'all  be  it,'  and  ^how  be  it;'  the  <for-a»- 

*  muches,'  and  the  *  in*as-muches ;  *  the  *  if  thats,'  the  *  in  tfaats,' 
and  the  *  for  thats ; '  with  the  *  gouty  joints,'  and  *  darning-work,' 
as  Shaftesbury  calls  it,  of  *  whereat,*  *  whereunto,'  and  *  wherein- 

<  soever ; '  and  the  perpetual  drawl  of  those  huge  megatherim 
among  particles,  '  peradventure,'  '  notwithstanding,'  and  '  never- 
'  theless.'  Hume  scolded  Robertson  for  the  old-fashioned  word 
wherewith.  ^  I  should  as  soon  take  back  whereupony  whereunto^ 
'  and  wherewithal.  I  think  the  only  tolerable  decent  gentleman 
'  of  the  family  is  wherein :  and  I  should  not  choose  to  be  often 
^  seen  in  his  company.'  From  the  accumulation  of  such  phrase- 
ology, the  composition  of  our  forefathers  resembles  the  long* 
winded  narrative  of  some  rustic  lout,  who  is  an  hour  in  doing 
something,  and  then  two  hours  in  telling  you  how  he  did  it. 
Indepenoentiy,  indeed,  of  the  defects  of  the  language,  prolixity 
itself  is  one  of  the  deadly  sins  of  our  elder  writers.* 

however  retained,  and  has  since  served  as  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  form 
of  the  verb. 

*  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  in  the  epistolary  compositions  of  the  age, 
and  the  never-ending  formulas  of  salutation,  that  the  drawl  of  our 
ancestors  strikes  us  most  forcibly,  as  most  in  contrast  with  the 
dispatch  and  conciseness  of  these  *  penny-post'  days.    'Right  wor- 

*  shipful,  and  my  reverend  and  most  special  lord,  I  recommend  me 
'  unto  your  gooa  grace  in  the  most  humble  and  lowly  wise  that  I 

<  can  or  may,  desiring  to  hear  of  your  prosperity  and  welfare  as  to  my 

*  most  singular  jov  and  special  comfort;'  such  is  the  concise  exordium 
of  *  honest  John  X^orthwood/  in  the  Fasten  Letters,  when  about  to 
narrate  events  of  a  nature  which  in  our  day  would  assuredly  abridge 
ceremony.  The  general  air  of  these  very  curious  letters  is  equally 
deliberate.  But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  the  pen  was  a  far  more  unwieldy  instrument  than 
the  sword,  and  the  art  of  writing,  and  still  more  of  thinking,  a  most 
operose  proceeding. 
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This  piolizity  will  always  more  or  less  characterise  a  rude 
and  in&nt  literature ;  but  it  was  a  fault  of  special  magnitude  in 
our  own, —  rendered  doubly  glaring,  however,  by  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  language.  Let  us  take  a  single  sentence  of  Sir  John 
MandeviUe.  He  designs  to  express  the  notion,  not  certainly  very 
original,  that  whertver  he  had  wandered,  he  had  seen  human 
beinffs  essentially  the  same ;  none  that  had  two  heads  on  their 
ahomders  or  were  altogether  destitute  of  understandings  and 
eonsciences.  In  short,  he  had  just  to  say  what  Lady  Mary 
Mont^ue  expresses  in  two  lines.  *In  all  my  travels,'  says 
she,  'I  have  met  with  but  two  sorts  of  people ' — men  and 
'  women.'  Sir  John  addresses  himself  to  the  business  on  this 
wise,  — '  And  yee  shulle  undirstonde,  that  of  all  theise  contrees, 

*  and  of  all  llieise  yles,  and  of  all  the  dyverse  folk,  that  I  have 
^  spoken  of  before,  and  of  dyverse  laws  and  of  dyverse  beleeves 

*  uiat  thei  have,  vit  is  there  non  of  hem  alle,  but  that  thei  have 
^  sum  resoun  within  hem  and  imderstondinge,  but  gif  it  be  the 
^fewere.  .  .  .  ' 

The  first  English  printer,  the  celebrated  Caxton,  died  in 
1491.  Southey's  friend,  Burnett,  in  his  *  Specimens  of  EngliA 
^  Prose  Writers'  (which  may  be  called  almost  their  jointproduc- 
tion),  notices,  as  remarkable,  what  Caxton  says  of  Trevisa's 
Translation.  We  should  like  to  compare  the  Translation,  aa 
Caxton  altered  it  on  printing  it,  with  the  Cottonian  or  some 
other  MS.,  so  as  to  judge  for  ourselves  by  the  difference  between 
Ae  two  of  the  effect  of*  the  intermediate  hundred  vears : — *I, 
'  William  Caxton,  a  simple  person,  have  endeavoured  me  to  write 

*  first  over  all  the  said  book  of  Polychromconi — somewhat  have 
'  changed  the  rude  and  olde  English,  that  is  to  wit,  certain 
^  words,  which  in  these  days  we  neither  used  ne  understood*' 
And  apdn : — *  Some  gentlemen  blamed  me,  saying  that  in  my 

*  transmtiona,  I  have  over  curious  terms,  which  could  not  be 
^  understand  of  conmion  people,  and  desired  me  to  use  olde 
'  homely  terms  in  my  translations.  As  I  fain  would  satisfy 
^  every  man,  so  to  do,  I  took  an  old  book  and  read  therein : 

*  but  certainly  the  English  was  so  rude  and  broad  that  I  could 

*  not  well  understand  it.  Also  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Westminster 
'  did  show  to  me  late  certain  evidences  written  in  old  English^ 
'for  to  reduce  it  into  our  English  then  used:  but  it  was 
'  written  in  such  wise,  that  it  was  more  like  to  Dutch  than 
'  English ;  so  that  I  could  not  reduce,  ne  bring  it  to  be  under- 

*  stonden.  And  certainly,  our  language  now  used,  varyeth  ixc 
'from  that  which  was  spoken  when  I  was  bom;  for  we 
'  EngUshmen  ben  bom  under  the  domination  of  ^e  moon, 
'  which  is  never  stedfast,  but  ever  wavering ;   waxing  one 

*  Beas(m  and  waneth  and  decreaseth  another  season;  and  common 
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*  English  that  is  spoken  in  one  shire,  varyeth  from  another.' 
Of  the  magical  pow6r  of  the  instrument,  which  had  now  come 
into  Caxton's  hands,  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  doubt.  With 
it,  he  himself  probably  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  lan- 
guage than  any  other  man  between  Chaucer  and  the  Befor- 
mation;  and  the  changes  wrought  in  it  by  his  wondrous  art 
were  almost  immediately  conspicuous. 

Owing  partly  to  the  more  general  writing,  and  still  more  to 
the  printing  of  the  language,  a  sensible  improvement  took  place 
between  the  age  of  Caxton  and  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL  The 
compositions  which  remain  to  us  exhibit  progressively  greater 
brevity  of  expression,  as  well  as  compactness  of  construction, 
and  even  some  degree  of  occasional  elegance.  To  give  the 
language,  however,  that  polish  and  refinement  which  it  was 
destined  ultimately  to  reach,  another  cause  still  more  powerful 
was  to  come  into  operation  contemporaneously  with  the  above 
causes ;  we  mean  the  revival  of  classical  literature.  The  form- 
ation of  taste  was  the  certain,  though  gradual,  result  of  con- 
tact with  the  graces  of  diction  and  style  so  prodigally  displayed 
in  the  pages  of  the  great  writers  of  Greece  and  Home.  It 
wt)uld  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  English  lan-^ 
guage,  supposing  the  progress  of  the  nation  to  have  continued 
steady  in  knowledge  and  civilisation,  might  not  in  time  have 
attained  a  polish  and  elegance  equal  to  what  it  now  possesses, 
even  thougn  classical  literature  had  not  interposed  its  natural 
influence.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  much  longer 
process  would  have  been  required.  There  can  be  as  little 
doubt  that  the  process  we  actually  went  through  might  have 
been  still  fiirther  abridged  (and  it  would  have  been  certainly 
safer),  if,  as  classical  literature  became  generally  cultivated, 
our  authors  had  contented  themselves  with  insensibly  imbibing 
the  classical  spirity  and  not  absurdly  aspired  to  copy  the 
classical  forms;  if  they  had  endeavoured  to  transfer  similar 
graces  to  the  English,  instead  of  vainly  endeavouring  to  repro- 
duce the  same;  S*  they  had  sought  to  refine  and  polish  their 
native  tongue,  and  to  develope  its  resources  in  a  manner  which 
harmonisea  with  its  peculiar  genius  and  analogies,  instead  of  too 
deeply  tincturing  its  diction  (as  they  often  did),  and  distorting 
its  syntax  (as  they  sometimes  did)  and  even  its  metres  in  com- 
pliment to  those  of  Greece  and  Borne.  The  process  by  which 
the  classics  ultimately  produced  their  appropriate  and  never- 
failing  eflect  was  necessarily  a  long  one,  and  was  characterised 
by  certain  fluctuations  at  different  stages.  The  primary  efi*ects 
appear  to  have  been  simply  advantageous.  The  classics  were 
at  first  too  little  studied  to  produce  pedantry — to  cause  ex- 
tensive innovations  in  diction  —  or  perverse  transfers  of  un- 
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congenial  idiom  —  or  indeed  any  foolish  attempt  at  wholesale, 
indiscriminate,  or  factitious  imitation.*  They  simply  and  un- 
consciously led  to  an  eifort  in  those  who  were  at  all  imbued 
with  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  native.  langmge  such  as 
it  was, — to  reduce  its  elements  to  greater  muformity,  —  to 
mould  them  into  greater  elegance  and  harmony, — to  diminish 
the  uncouthness  and  deformities  which  still  attached  to  it. 

A  favourable  instance  of  this  influence  operatii^  on  a  mind  of 
the  first  order  may  be  foimd  in  the  writings  of  the  bosom 
fnend  of  Erasmus,  Sir  Thomas  More.  Ben  Jonson  tells  us 
that  *  his  works  were  considered  as  models  of  pure  and  ele- 

*  ^nt  style ;'  and  Hallam  is  of  opinion  that  his  history  of 
Bichard  IIL  'is  the  first  example  of  good  English  language; 

*  pure  and  conspicuous,  well  chosen,  without  vulgarisms  ot 
'  pedantry.'  The  interval  between  Mandeville  (such  as  we 
have  seen  him)  and  Sir  Thomas  More  was  little  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half;  yet  many  of  the  sentences  of  the  latter, 
making  allowance  for  an  obsolete  term  here  and  there,  are  even 
now  models  of  easy  and  elegant  EnglisL  The  same  comparative 
freedom  irom  Latinised  diction  may  be  asserted  of  the  fathers  of 
the  English  Beformation,  more  especially  of  Latimer.  Their 
writhjgs  are  certidnly  less  largely  tinctured  with  exotic  terms 
than  those  of  the  next  age ;  though  the  construction  is  often,  it 
must  be  confessed,  uncouth  to  the  last  degree,  and  deserves  to 
be  characterised  by  Pliny's  description  of  Seneca's  style,  '  arena 

*  sine  calce,'  *  sand  without  lime.'  Their  more  limited  use  of 
Latinisms,  limited  as  compared  with  that  of  the  divines  and  phi- 
losophers of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  may  be  attributed 
to  two  causes.  First,  classical  literature  had  not  yet  been  so 
exclusively  studied ;  and,  secondly,  the  writers  in  question  were 
perpetually  engaged  in  active  life,  everywhere  coming  in  contact 
with  the  people,  and  naturally  falling  into  a  more  vernacular  dic- 
tion. It  is  tne  recluse  scholars,  the  philosophers  and  divines,  who 
flourished  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  indulged  in  the  largest  coinage  of  Latin 
terms.     *  Grenerally  it  may  be  observed,'  says  Mr.  Craik,  *  with 

*  regard  to  the  English  prose  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
'  century,  that  it  is  both  more  simple  in  its  construction  and  of  a 


*  Many  of  the  classical  remains  reappeared,  it  is  true,  not  more 
strangely  disguised  by  incongruous  introduction  of  the  ideas  and 
language  of  modem  romance  and  chivalry,  than  deformed  by  a  diction 
rude  and  inelegant  Not  a  few  versions  or  perversions  of  classic 
authors  deserved,  no  doubt,  the  description  which  Gawain  Douglas 
gives  of  Caxton's  romance  founded  on  the  ^neid — ^  That  it  was  no 
*  more  like  Virgil  than  the  devil  was  like  St.  Austin.' 
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*  more  purely  native  character  in  other  respects,  than  the  style 

*  which  came  into  fashion  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Elizabethan 
'  period.     When  first  made  use  of  in  prose  composition,  the 

*  mother  tongue  was  written  as  it  was  spoken  .  •  •  .  in  genuine 
^  Saxon  words  and  direct  imencumbered  sentences;  no  p«nM 
^imitation  of  any  learned  or  foreign  model  was  attempted. 
^  •  .  .  .  The  delicacy  of  a  scholarly  taste  no  doubt  influenced 

*  even  the  English  style  of  such  writers  as  More,  and  his  more 
^  eminent  contemporaries  or  immediate  followers ;  but  whatever 
'  elegance  or  dignity  these  compositions  thus  acquired  was  not 

*  the  effect  of  any  professed  or  conscious  endeavour  to  write  in 
^  English  as  they  would  have  written  in  what  were  called  the 

*  learned  tongues.' 

Not  only  was  the  first  effect  of  the  revival  of  dassicai 
literature  on  language  and  style  simply  b^ieficial,  but  it  con^- 
tinued  to  be  so  till  Elizabeth  had  ascended  the  throne.  The 
critical  cultivation  of  the  language  proceeded  for  some  time 
on  right  principles  and  by  a  safe  method.  Nay,  some  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  century  might  be  considered  almost  purists 
in  their  views  upon  this  subject  Thus  we  are  told  that  Sir 
John  Cheke(1514 — 1567),  the  famous  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Cambridge,  under  whom  studied  Roger  Ascham,  the  celebrated 
tutor  of  Elizabeth  herself,  projected  a  plan  of  reforming  the 
English  language  by  eradicating  all  wordis  except  those  derived 
jBx)m  Saxon  roots }  The  project  was  very  visionary  and  hope- 
less, it  is  true ;  nay,  unwise  and  ungrateful ;  for  our  language  was 
already  composite,  and  the  words  derived  from  the  Latin  and 
French  not  only  formed  an  intend  part  of  the  language, 
but  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  except  by  the  violent  and  im- 
possible expedient  of  reviving  obsolete  roots.  The  project  how- 
ever, at  all  events,  shows  that  he  had  no  desire  to  overrun  the 
language  with  the  words  and  the  idioms  of  his  cherished  classics. 
His  own  style — he  has  left  but  little — is  remarkably  idiomatic^ 
and  makes  us  regret  that  we  have  no  more  of  him.  His 
pamphlet  on  Ket  the  tanner's  rebellion,  1549,  ^  The  Hurt  of 
^  Sedition,'  would  be  necessarily  plain  and  popular,  being  printed 
to  be  dispersed  among  the  rebels.  A  few  lines  will  show  that 
Cobbett  could  not  have  written  more  to  the  level  of  the  parties 
than  [the  Greek  Professor.     *  Ye  pretend  to  a  commonwealth. 

*  How  amend  ye  it  by  killing  of  gentlemen,  by  spoiling  of 

*  gentlemen,  by  imprisoning    of   gentlemen  ?     A  marvellous 
tanned  commonwealth !     Why  should  ye  hate  them  for  their 

*  riches  or  their  rule  ?  Kule,  they  never  took  so  much  in  hand,  aa 

*  you  do  now.    They  never  resisted  the  king,  never  withstood  his 

*  council,  be  faithful  at  this  day,  when  ye  be  faithless,  not  only 

*  to  the  '  subjects  ye  be,  but  also  to  your  lords  whose 
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'  tenants  ye  be.  Is.  this  your  true  duty,  in  some  of  homage,,  in 
^  most  of  fealty,  in  all  of  allegiaoce,  to  leave  your  duties,  go 

*  back  from  your  j^omises,  disobey  your  betters  and  obey  your 

*  tanners,  to  change  your  obedience  from  a  King  to  a  Ket,  and 
^  submit  yourselves  to  traitors?'  A  similar  fr^om  from  any 
ill  consequences  of  familiarity  with  classical  literature  appears 
in  die  pages  of  Ascham,  whose  style  is  also  comparatively  pure 
m  diction  and  for  the  most  part  ample  in  construction. 

The  changes,  however,  which  we  have  now  to  trace  were  fsist 
approaching.  It  is  to  be  attributed  not  solely  to  familiarity 
with  the  ancient  languages,  but  in  part  also  to  the  vanity  of 
those  travelled  gentlemen  who  then,  as  at  other  times,  frequently 
brought  home  a  larger  accession  of  affectation  than  of  knowledge^ 
and  a  richer  treasure  of  words  than  of  thoughts.  So  early  as  1580 
we  find  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  first  English  work  on  Rhetoric, 
thus  expressing  himself:  *  Among  other  lessons  this  should  fijrst 

*  be  learned, — that  we  never  afic^  any  strange  inkhom  terms, 

*  but  speak  as  is  commonly  received,  neither  seeking  to  be  over 

*  fine,  nor  yet  being  over  careless,  usinff  our  speech  as  most  men 
^  ifo,  and  ordering  our  wits  as  the  fewest  have  done.  Some  seek  so 
'  far  outlandish  English,  that  they  forget  altogether  their  mother's 
^language.     And  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  their  mothers 

*  were  auve  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what  they  say ;  and  yet 

*  these  fine  English  clerks  will  say  they  speak  in  their  mother- 

*  tongue,  if  a  man  should  charge  them  with  counterfeiting  the 

*  king's  English.  Some  far-journeyed  gentlemen  at  their  return 
^  home,  like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will 
'  powder  their  talk  with  over-sea  language.     He  that  cometh 

*  lately  out  of  France  will  talk  French-English,  and  never  blush 

*  at  the  matter.  Another  chops  in  with  English-Italianated,  and 
^  applieth  the  Italian  phrase  to  our  English  speaking.  .... 

*  The  fine  courtier  will  talk  nothing  but  Chaucer ;  the  mjrstical 

*  wise  man  and  poetical  clerks  will  speak  nothing  but  quaint  pro- 

*  verbs  and  blind  allegories,  delightmg  much  in  their  own  dark- 

*  ness,  especially  when  none  can  tell  what  they  do  say.     The  im- 

*  learned,  or  foi^h  fantastic^,  that  smells  but  of  learning  (such 

*  fellows  as  have  seen  learned  men  in  their  days),  will  so  Latin 

*  iimv  tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talk, 

*  and  think  surely  they  speak  by  some  revelation.     I  know  them 

*  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon  dark  words,  and  he 
'  that  can  catch  an  inkhom  term  by  the  tail,  him  iheSy  count  to 
^  be  a  fine  Englishman,  and  a  good  rhetorician.'  The  folly 
had  got  so  common,  that  Shakspeare  amused  his  audiences  witn 
ridiculing  Euphuists,  and  other  the  like  coxcombs. 

The  language  towards  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  may  be 
said  to  have  cx)nsisted  of  much  the  same  elements  as  at  present, 
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and  to  Iiave  deserved  the  eulogtum  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  passed 
upon  its  copiousness  ( — the  singularity  of  excluding  Shakspeare 
iix>m  the  dialect  of  poetry,  and  of  confining  him  to  that  of  common 
life,  is  nothing  to  our  present  purpose) :  ^  From  the  authors,'  says 
he,  ^  which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  a  speech  might  be  formed 
'  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  use  and  el^;anoe.  If  the  language 

*  of  theology  were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  the  trandators 
'  of  the  Bible,  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge  from  Bacon,  the 
^  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation  from  Baleigh,  the  dialect 

*  of  poetry  from  Spenser  and  Sydney,  and  the  diction  of  com- 

*  mon  life  from  Shakspeare,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind 
'  for  want  of  English  words  in  which  they  might  be  expressed.' 
Now  the  bulk  of  this  language  is,  and  has  ever  been,  Saxon;  at 
the  same  time,  the  obligations  to  Greek  and  Latin  have  been 
neither  few  nor  small.  The  derivatives  from  these  add  much 
to  its  wealth,  especially  in  those  departments  in  which  it 
was  weakest — science,  philosophy,  and  art.  It  has  often 
been  made  a  subject  of  lamentation  that  it  should  have  thus 
resorted  to  the  perilous  experiment  of  calling  in  the  ^d  of 
foreign  auxiliaries;  that  it  did  not  depend  on  its  home-bom 
strength,  and  adapt  itself,  as  the  modern  German  has  done,  to 
the  demands  of  increasing  knowledge  by  combinations  of  its  own 
elements.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  change  in 
grammatical  structure,  rendered  harmonious  combinations  of  its 
once  homogeneous  elements  no  longer  possible;  that  the  new  terms 
for  the  most  part  supplied  the  place  of  words,  which  the  language 
did  not  possess,  and  could  not  for  the  above  reason  readily  frame ; 
that  where  this  was  not  the  case  they  enriched  it  with  many 
synonyms,  in  which  our  language  is  peculiarly  copious ;  and  that 
though  some  portion  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  words  became  obso- 
lete, there  never  has  been  a  period  since  the  formation  of  the 
language  in  which  the  proportion  of  its  principal  element  has 
been  seriously  diminished.  For  some  further  remarks,  tending 
to  show  that  a  decided  preponderance  of  advantages,  on  the  whole, 
attended  the  influence  of  the  classical  languages  on  our  own, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  previous  article  on  the  Structure 
of  the  English  Language. 

Up  to  Elizabeth's  reign  there  was,  perhaps,  no  great  reason 
to  complain  of  the  extent  of  classical  importations ;  after  that 
period,  however,  we  certainly  find  the  Latin  element  making 
undue  encroachments ;  and  those  encroachments  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century  onward,  producing  a  very  perceptible  dif- 
ference for  the  worse  in  diction,  and  introducing  a  species  of 
construction  utterly  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the  English 
language.     A  word  or  two  on  both  these  points. 

These  changes  were  in  great  part  to  be  attributed,  not  simply 
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to  the  too  exclusive  culture  of  classical  literature,  and  to  the 
pedantry  which  was  consequent  upon  it, — especially  under  the 
patronage  of  the  first  James,  who  himself  was  fit  for  nothing 
except  to  be  king-pedagogue  of  a  nation  of  pedants,  — but  to  the 
recluse  life  of  many  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Latin  was  the  language  of  European 
literature;  many  learned  men  read  little  else  —  often  wrote  in 
it — and  inevitably  imbibed  the  habit  of  transferring  Latin  terms 
and  idioms  almost  without  being  conscious  of  it.  Johnson 
justly  says«  that  *he  that  has  long  cultivated  another  language 
^  will  find  its  words  and  combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory ; 
^  and  haste  and  negligence,  refinement  and  affectation,  will  ob* 
^  trude  borrowed  terms  and  exotic  expressions.'  Some  further 
apolc^  may  be  allowed  to  these  writers,  and,  indeed,  to 
all  writers  of  that  day  from  the  necessities  of  the  case :  they 
were  often  compelled  to  create  new  terms  to  express  new 
thoughts ;  for  knowledge  rolled  in  at  that  memorable  era  in  a  full 
tide,  and  overflowed  the  narrow  channel  of  the  language.  Still 
this  apology  is  not  sufficient ;  for  they  did  not  restrict  them- 
selves  to  necessary  innovations:  wherever  they  found  terms 
which,  to  their  morbid  taste,  appeared  more  energetic  or  brilliant 
than  those  which  the  vernacular  stock  suppli^,  they  at  once 
Anglicised  them,  sometimes  with  so  little  re^urd  to  the  analogies 
of  the  language,  that  the  words  themselves  betrayed  in  their 
Tery  form,  as  well  as  in  their  roots,  their  foreign  origin. 

So  extensive  were  these  importations,  that  there  are  compa- 
ratively few  terms  of  classical  origin  now  in  use  (if  we  except 
the  additions  to  the  nomenclature  of  modem  science),  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  some  shape  or  other  in  the  writers  who 
flourished  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Restoration* 
Subsequent  writers  have  had  no  occasion  to  dig  in  that  mine ; 
their  task  has  been  to  mould  into  greater  harmony  with  the  ana- 
l<^e8  of  the  bnguf^  the  terms  which  they  deemed  fit  to 
reserve  and  consecrate  for  perpetual  use.  From  the  writings 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Jeremv  Taylor,  Donne,  and  about  a 
score  more  of  our  authors  of  this  period,  might  probably  be 
collected  two  or  three  thousand  Latin  derivatives,  which  have 
since  become  obsolete;  many  of  them  among  the  oTra^XeTo/iSMZy 
as  critics  would  say,  of  the  authors  themselves.  Some  such 
audacities  were  ventured  on  among  bis  *  native  wood  notes  wild ' 
even  by  Shakspeare, — at  least  some  pass  under  his  name. 

But  the  familiarity  of  these  writers  with  Greek  and  Latin 
often  led  them  beyond  the  mere  multiplication  of  terms  of  clas- 
sical origin.     They  not  only  import^  words  before  unknown 
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to  the  language^  just  giving  them  an  Anglicised  form  and  termi- 
nation ;  but  they  not  seldom  employed  words  of  foreign  deriva* 


apassed ; '  *  extant '  in  the  sense  of  *  standing  out '  fa 
applied  to  bas-relief) ;  *  insolent '  for  *  unusual ; '  *  irritation  'for 

*  making  void.'  One  of  the  most  ludicrous  instances  of  this  is  a 
passage  in  which,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  the  '  bruising  of 

*  the  serpent's  head,'  he  speaks  of  the  *  contrition  of  the  serpent ; ' 
to  which  may  be  added  another  noticed  by  Bishop  Heber, — the 
use  of  the  word  *  excellent '  for  *  surpassing/  In  this  sense  of 
the  word,  Taylor  in  one  place  speaks  of  an  *  excellent  pain !'  A 
still  stronger  evidence  of  the  injurious  effects  of  classical  erudi- 
tion upon  taste,  is  supplied  in  the  prodigal  waste  of  it  dis* 
played  even  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  popular  harangues.  The 
discourses  both  of  divines  and  lawyers,  strange  to  say,  seem  to 
have  been  often  the  objects  of  admiration  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  what  was  unintelligible  to  their  hearers.  There 
is  an  age,  however,  in  every  country  when  pedantry  is  popular. 

But  it  was  not  simply  in  the  extensive  importation  of  foreign 
terms  that  we  discover  the  undue  influence  at  this  period  of  the 
study  and  imitation  of  the  classics ;  it  was  seen  as  conspicuous!  j 
in  the  almost  imiversal  adoption  of  a  periodic  structure  of 
sentence,  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  our  language.  To  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  possessed  a  mc^re  elaborate  system 
of  inflections  and  terminations,  and  were  less  encumbered 
with  what  Campbell  calls  the  *  luggage  of  particles,'  than  any 
modem  languages,  the  periodic  structure  was  admirably  adapted. 
Sentences  of  almost  interminable  length  unroll  themselves  with 
perfect  perspicuity ;  clause  is  linked  to  clause  with  no  loss  of 
toeaning,  yet  with  great  addition  to  compactness  and  harmony.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  we  often  find,  in  a  sentence  of  in- 
ordinate length,  the  most  important  words  reserved  to  the  very 
last,  as,  for  example,  in  the  orations  of  Demosthenes ;  where  they 
have  all  the  effect  of  a  sudden  explosion.  This  is  seldom  possiEde 
with  us.  Yet  this  complicated  structure  of  sentences  was  wont- 
derfuUy  affected  in  the  time  we  are  now  treating,  perhaps  more 
in  Hooker  and  in  the  prose  of  Milton  than  anywhere  else.  He 
who  can  read  the  sentences  from  these  writers,  cited  below,  with^ 
out  any  more  than  the  requisite  pauses,  must  have  sound  lungs.* 

*  *  Albeit,  therefore,  1  must  needs  in  reason  condemn  myself  of 
over  great  boldness  for  thus  presuming  to  offer  to  your  lordship's 
Tiew  my  poor  and  slender  labours ;  yet,  because  that  which  moves 
me  so  to  do,  is  a  dutiful  affection  some  way  to  manifest  itself ;  and 
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There  have  not  been  wanting,  in  modem  times,  writers  who 
have  greatly  admired  the  stately  march,  and  sometimes  majestic 
and  organ-like  harmony,  of  this  style.  Thus  Coleridge  speaks 
with  rapture  of  its  ^difficult  evolutions' and  solemn  rhythm ; 
though  he  confesses,  at  the  same  time,  its  inaptitude  in  relation 
to  our  language.  Many  single  passages  of  our  greatest  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  composed  in  this  style,  are,  however, 
among  the  noblest  to  be  met  with  in  all  literature. 

Of  the  writers  of  this  epoch  who  so  largely  imported 
Latinisms  into  the  language,  Jaremy  Taylor  is  perhaps  the  one 
who,  as  little  as  any,  affects  the  periodic  style.  Though  his 
sentences  are  often  long,  inordinately  long,  his  connectives  arc 
usually  extremely  simple.  One  favourite  and  much  abused 
conjunction  is  his  general  link.  How  exquisite  is  the  har»- 
mony,  as  well  as  the  conception,  of  the  following  sentence! 
The  close  is  music  itself:  —  ^  So  much  as  moments  are  exceeded 
'  *  by  eternity,  and  the  sighing  of  a  man  by  the  joys  of  an  angel, 

*  and  a  salutary  frown  by  the  light  of  Grod's  countenance,  a  few 

*  frowns  by  the  infinite  and  eternal  hallelujahs,  so  much  are  the 

*  sorrows  of  the  godly  to  be  undervalued  in  respect  of  what  is 

*  deposited  for  them  in  the  treasures  of  eternity.     Their  sorrows 

glad  to  take  this  present  occasion,  for  want  of  other  more  worthy 
jour  lordship's  acceptation ;  I  am  in  that  behalf,  not  out  of  hope 
your  lordship's  wisdom  will  the  easier  pardon  my  fault,  the  rather 
becanse  m3r8elf  am  persuaded  that  my  faultiness  had  been  greater  if 
these  writings  concerning  the  nobler  parts  of  those  laws  under  which 
we  live,  should  not  have  craved  with  the  first  your  lordship's  favour* 
able  approbation,  whose  painful  care  to  uphold  all  laws,  and  espe- 
cially the  ecclesiastical,  hath  by  the  space  of  so  many  years  so 
apparently  showed  itself,  that  if  we,  who  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof, 
did  dissemble  it,  they  whose  malice  doth  most  enjoy  our  good  herein 
would  convince  our  unthankfulness.' — Upoker^s  Dedicatory  Epistle. 

*  But  much  latelier  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I 
was  favoured  to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabouts  (for  the  manner 
is  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  reading  there), 
met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for,  and  other  things 
wliich  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences  to  patch 
up  amongst  them,  were  received  with  written  encomiums,  which 
the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  them  and  to  divers  of  my  friends 
here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting  which  now  grew 
daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intense  study,  which  I  take  to  be 
my  portion  in  this  life,  I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written 
to  after-times,-  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.'-—  Milton  on 
Church  Oovemment^  B.  u. 
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*  can  die,  bat  so  cannot  their  joys.     And  if  the  Uessed  martyrs 

*  and  confessors  were  asked  concerning  their  past  sufferings  and 

*  their  present  rest,  and  the  joys  of  their  certain  expectation, 

*  you  should  hear  them  glory  in  nothing  but  in  the  mercies  of 

*  God,  and  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Every  chain  is  a 

*  ray  of  light,  and  every  prison  is  a  palace,  and  every  loss  is  the 

*  purchase  of  a  kingdom,  and  every  afiront  in  the  cause  of  God 
'  is  an  eternal  honour,  and  every  day  of  sorrow  is  a  thousand 

*  years  of  comfort,  multiplied  with  a  never  ceasing  numerationy 
* — days  without  night,  joys  without  sorrow,  sanctity  without 

sin,  charity  without  stain,  possesion   without   fear,   society 
without  envying,  communication  of  joys  without  lessening; 

*  and  they  shall  dwell  in  a  blessed  country,  where  an  enemy 

*  never  entered,  and  from  whence  a  friend  never  went  away.' 

With  the  Restoration  (1660)  commenced  a  striking  series  of 
chan^::es  in  English  construction  and  style,  terminating  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  century  in  those  forms,  usages,  and 
laws  of  composition,  which  with  very  Hmited  and  transient  ex* 
ceptions  have  prevailed  ever  since.  Immediately  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.,  the  periodic  style  began  to  srive  wan^, 
and  a  more  simple  structure  to  take  its  place ;  the  license  of 
ccMuing  Latin  derivatives  also  ceased:  indeed,  our  language  was 
substantially  the  same  as  it  is  at  present.  What  was  required  was 
to  file  away  asperities,  to  throw  out  redundancies  to  refine  bar- 
barisms, to  bring  into  greater  accordance  with  the  aoak^ies  of 
the  language  wonls  half  exotic  in  form,  to  refine  what  was  worthy 
of  being  refined,  and  to  reject  the  ore  whicfa  would  not  pay  for 
the  cost  of  smdting. 

The  first  changes,  howevo*,  whicfa  cocomenced  with  the  Re- 
storatjoa  were  such  as  might  well  make  a  thoughtful  student  of 
the  language  qxiestioa  whether  they  would  not  deteriorate  rather 
than  benefit  it;  whether,  whatever  mlg:hs  be  the  detects  of  ^jle 
now  about  to  undergo  a  change,  the  remedy  would  not  prore 
worse  than  the  di9eaBe. 

At  first  it  seemed,  as  if  the  kngoage  had  bat  ^tchaoged  one 
set  of  hazarvls  for  another. — or  nther.  a<  if  caa^es  of  depnTvdo^ 
which  had  pretty  well  reached  their  Emit,  and  to  whk4i  tlie 
bagtfii^  hil  in  a  nsemsure  avltpced  itseli  were  now  to  be  K^tiowed 
by  cchers  tar  more  actiTe  for  c^^cief.  azd  haviiig  the  powerful 
abis  of  norehy  aad  &5tioa  in  their  ivocr.  The  stream  of  dbs- 
skal  derivTitives  hsid  been  well  nich  dried  up ;  az:d  if  ihse  and 
there  a  pedant  $till  pei^sted  in  iiirrooifiang  thesv  tksv  were  ad 
k«tg!er  anT  prevaiHacg  tendeixeKS  that  waT.  One  of  t^e  mtw 
daptgerst.  thcugh  not  tbe  cfeie^  was  of  a  rcod  of  a&cced  GaUi- 
cisass  vi::2i  whic&  t^  jcuii^  Bkcnareh  aal  his   wmai}    covet 
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naturally  came  stored,  and  which  they  seemed  as  willing  to  im- 
part ^to  our  barbarous  countrymen,  as  those  vices  which  had 
the  same  source,  and  in  which  they  were,  unhappily,  equally 
proficient.  This  class  of  innovations  at  first  seemed  fraught  with 
far  greater  dangers  than  could  attend  a  too  profuse  and  pedantic 
resort  to  the  classical  languages.  They  were  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  and  example  of  a  young  and,  for  a  time,  highly  popular 
monarch ;  by  the  influence  of  a  court  half  French  in  taste  and 
associations ;  and  what  was  quite  as  mischievous,  by  the  preten- 
sion to  higher  polish  and  gentility, — the  notion  that  gentlemen 
and  ladies  aught  thus  to  speak ;  a  notion  which,  if  it  once  fairly 
takes  possession  of  the  heads  of  said  gentlemen  and  ladies,  is 
^uite  sufiicient  to  reconcile  them  to  the  practice  of  any  absurdity. 
Discourses  accordingly  were  garnished  with  a  trimming  of 
French  terms  and  phrases ;  and  happy,  doubtless,  was  the  fop, 
who,  like  the  fops  of  all  other  generations,  could  most  astonish 
his  country  neighbours  by  new  names  for  objects  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  call  all  their  lives  by  plain  English  ones ; 
and  give  seeming  substance  to  his  inanities  of  thought  by 
clothing  them  in  a  fantastic  frippery  of  affected  Gallicisms.  In  a 
word,  the  language  appeared  still  inclined  for  a  masquerade,  only 
in  a  new  dress,  and  that  not  even  so  becoming  as  the  former 
one.  If  our  older  authors  sought,  somewhat  too  assiduously,  to 
indue  themselves  in  the  grave  and  solemn  vesture  of  the  an« 
eients,  their  successors  were  determined  that  French  costume 
should  now  be  all  the  vogue.  But  the  danger  passed  away. 
Those  causes  which  have  already  been  represented  as  rendering 
our  language  impregnable  even  to  a  foreign  victor,  more  than 
sufliced  to  secure  it  agwnst  this  new  peril.  The  innovations, 
if  for  a  time  extensive,  were  extensive  only  within  the  precincts  of 
the  court,  and  among  that  class  of  people  to  whom  court  in- 
fiuence  is  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils ;  and  the  majority  of 
them  were  not  permanent  even  there. 

In  the  mean  time  some  of  the  words  thus  introduced  really 
became  serviceable;  and  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  with  which 
they  were  treated,  stood  firm  and  have  obtained  a  permanent 
footing.  It  is  curious  that  many  of  the  foreign  terms  and 
affected  phrases  with  which  Dryden,  in  one  of  his  plays,  has 
interlarded  the  discourse  of  one  of  his  fine  ladies,  by  way  of 
satire  on  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  have 
received  the  sanction  of  usage,  and  are  now  parts  of  the  language. 
The  gradual  introduction  and  ultimate  naturalisation  of  foreign 
terms,  at  first  ridiculed  and  satirised,  often  afford  us  a  striking 
proof  of  the  precarious  influence  even  of  the  most  enh'ehtened  (sA- 
ticism,  when  sustained  by  the  best  reasons.  We  have  oSier  striking 
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proofs  of  this  in  the  following  century,  when  authors  no  less 
celebrated  than  Swift  and  Adduson  set  themselves  against  Certain 
innovations,  and  were  only  partially  successfuL  Speiddng  of 
sundry  long  polysyllabic  words  whidb  had  been  introduced  ^  in 

*  the  course  of  the  war,'  the  Tatler  (No.  230.)  says,  *if  they 
^  attack  us  too  frequently  we  shall  certainly  put  them  to  flight 

*  and  cut  off  their  rear.'  *  Every  one  of  them,'  remarks 
D'Israeli,  *  still  keep  their  ground.' 

But  it  was  not  in  an  importation  of  Ghdlicisms  that  the  chief 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  The  periodic  style  as  well  as 
Latinisti6  diction  of  the  preceding  generation  had  been  abandoned 
— and  very  properly  so;  and  it  now  seemed  but  too  probable  that 
our  authors  would  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  adopt  a  vul- 
garised style ;  free,  it  is  true,  from  the  stifiness  and  formality  of 
their  predecessors,  but  without  one  particle  of  its  majesty  and 
grandeur;  without  even  any  of  the  decorum  which  ought  to 
belong  to  all  styles.  The  colloquialisms  of  everyday  speech 
were  extravagantly  affected;  colloquialisms,  often  pcurdonable 
enough  elsewnere,  but  offensive  in  literature.  The  writers  of 
that  day  weary  and  disgust  us  with  their  perpetual  use  of  vulgar 
contractions  and  abbreviations,  with  their  *  tis '  and  ^  tisnt,'  with 
their  *  aints  '  and  *  donts,'  and  *  wonts '  and  *  shants ; '  with  tJieir 

*  by  ems  '  and  *  at  ems,'  and  many  other  affected  imitations  of  the 
freedom  of  ordinary  speecL  •  Seeking  ease  and  nature,  as  thqr 
thought,  they  forgot  dignity  and  decorum ;  or  rather,  like  up- 
starts assuming  a  false  gentility,  they  mistook  vulgarity  for  ease» 
and  impudence  for  freedom.  The  fault  particularly  prevails 
in  the  political  writings  of  that  age;  writings,  by  the  way, 
which  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  literature.  None 
was  more  signally  guilty  of  it  than  Roger  L'Estrange,  known 
chiefly  now^  and  that  only  obscurely,  by  his  translations;  better 
known  then^  as  a  most  voluminous  ^d  virulent  political  pam- 

Ehleteer.     A  few  flowers  gathered  from  a  single  paragraph  will 
e  more  than  suflSdent  to  illustrate  this  distinctive  peculiarity.! 

*  This  slipshod  style  is  excellently  well  miniicked  in  the  above- 
mentioned  number  of  the  Tatler. 

f  .  .  . .  '  She  was  easily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  fnonstrous  hard  to  be 
pleased  again ;  she  was  as  bad,  *iis  true,  as  bad  might  well  be,  and 

yet  Xanthus  had  a  kind  of  hankering  for  her  still The  man 

was  willing  to  make  the  best  of  a  hard  game.  ....  Come,  come, 
master,  says  iBsop,  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  I  have  a  project  in 
my  noddle  that  shall  bring  back  my  mistress,  &c  What  does  my 
JEsop  but  away  immediately  to  the  market This  way  of  pro- 
ceeding set  the  whole  town  agog And  for  that  bout  all  was 

well  again  between  master  and  mistress.' 
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It  is  not  without  reason  that  Coleridge  observes  that  the  ^ca-» 
^  valier  slang '  of  L'EstraQge^  and  his  contemporary  party 
writers^  infected  even  the  divines  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
We  acknowledge  thankfully,  however,  that  during  this  period 
diere  was  at  least  <Hie  author  by  whom  pure  and  nervous  English 
was  written  with  rare  felicity.  The  poems  and  prose  of  Dryden 
anticipate  the  improvements  in  the  language  which  were  not 
generally  recognised  tiU  the  age  of  Addison.  His  plays — i 
utterly  unworthy  of  his  genius  —  are  disfigured  by  all  the  usual 
vulgarisms  of  the  times. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  century,  those  changes 
of  construction  and  style  which  commenced  with  the  Bevolu-* 
tion  were  completed.  The  elements  of  the  language  were  in 
fact  just  what  theyj  are  still,  both  in  form  and  construction ; 
not  taking  into  aocolmt  such  additions  as  the  mere  increase 
of  knowledge  has  necessitated.  New  thoughts  will  of  course  re-» 
quire  new  terms.     Meanwhile  the  periodic  structure  had  disap- 

rred  at  the  same  time  that  the  vocabulary  was  adjusting  itself* 
this  second  fermentation,  the  language  worked  itself  clear 
irom  all  the  feculence  which  had  hitherto  clouded  it, — till  at 
length,  fully  refined  and  clarified,  it  flowed  transparent  as  crystal 
from  the  pen  of  the  elegant  Addison. 

During  the  next  generation  the  vocabulary  of  the  English 
language  fluctuated  but  little.  An  affectation,  indeed,  of 
French  idiom  and  phraseology  was  manifested  by  many  authors 
firom  time  to  time,  and  is  conspicuous  enough  in  Bolingbroke. 
Of  this  fiEishion  Johnson  and  Campbell  both  subsequently  com- 
plained. Its  principal  cause  was  the  extensive  influence  of 
French  literature,  then  in  its  glory,  and  which  was  translated 
wholesale.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  these  innovations 
justified  by  the  assertion  that  the  French  was  much  the  finer 
language  of  the  two,  and  that  the  introduction  of  words  and 
idioms  from  it  was  but  enriching  our  own.  Campbell  has  well 
met  this  argument  in  the  following  paragraph :  — 

^  But  the  patrons  of  this  practice  will  probably  plead,  that  as 

*  the  French  is  the  finer  language,  ours  must  certainly  be  im- 
^  proved  by  the  mixture.    Into  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  from 

*  which  they  argue,  I  shall  not  now  inquire.  It  sufiiceth  for 
<  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  consequence  is  not 

*  logical,  though  the  plea  were  just.     A  liquor  produced  by  the 

*  mixture  of  two  liquors,  of  different  qualities,  will  often  prove 

*  worse  than  either.*    The  Greek  is  doubtless  a  language  much 

*  Ascham  had  anticipated  the  same  argument  and  the  same  an* 
•wer,  expressed  with  a  pleasant  homelinese«     *Once  I  communed 
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*  superior  in  riches,  harmony,  and  variety  to  the  Latin ;  yet,  by 
^  an  affectation  in  the  Romans  of  Greek  words  and  idioms  (like 

*  the  passion  of  the  English  for  whatever  is  imported  from 
'  France),  as  much  perhaps  as  by  any  thing,  the  Latin  was  not 

*  only  vitiated,  but   lost   almost    entirely  in  a  few  centuries 

*  that  beauty  and  majesty  which  we  find  in  the  writers  of  the 

*  Augustan  age.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  contributed  more  to 
^  the  preservation  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  its  native  purity,  for 
^  such  an  amazing  number   of  centuries,  unexampled  in  the 

*  history  of  any  other  language,  than  the  contempt  they  had 
^  for  this  practice.     It  was  in  consequence  of  this  contempt  that 

*  they  were  the  first  who  branded  a  foreign  term  in  any  of  their 

*  writers  with  the  odious  name  of  barbarism,*  And  Johnson,  a 
little  before  the  appearance  of  Campbell's  work,  had  alluded 
to  the  same  tendency,  fostered  by  the  extensive  translations 
from  the  French.  His  opinion,  recorded  at  the  close  of  the 
Preface  to  his  Dictionary,  is   as  follows :  —  *  If  an  academy 

*  should  be  established  for  the  cultivation  of  our  style,  — which 
^  I,  who  can  never  wish  to  see  dependence  multiplied,  hope  the 

*  spirit  of  English  liberty  will  hinder  or  destroy, — let  them, 
<  instead  of  compiling  grammars  and   dictionaries,   endeavour 

*  with  all  their  influence  to  stop  the  license  of  translators,  whose 
'  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suffered  to  proceed,  will  reduce 

*  us  to  babble  a  dialect  of  France.' 

The  last  considerable  fluctuation  in  literary  diction  was  pro- 
duced by  the  great  critic  and  censor  himself, — whose  theory,  as  it 
.often  happens,  was  more  perfect  than  his  practice.  Johnson  is 
sometimes  somewhat  unjustly  represented  as  having  actually 
introduced  into  the  language  many  new  words  of  Latin  lineage. 
In  truth,  however,  he  is  rarely,  if  ever,  chargeable  with  coining 
derivatives  absolutely  new.  Almost  every  word  he  employs 
was  already  in  the  language,  and  had  been  used  by  the  writers 
of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  they  had  simply 
been  disused  for  a  time,  or  had  beeii  rarely  used.  Words  of 
the  latter  class  Johnson  used  more  freely,  and  in  larger  proportion 
to  the  vernacular  stock  than  any  other  modem  writer.  It  was 
Johnson's  familiarity  with  certain  authors,  as  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Burton,  which  supplied  him  with  his  Latinisms, 

*  with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to  be  increased  and 

*  enriched  thereby, — saying,  who  wiU  not  praise  that  feast  where  a 

*  man  shall  drink  at  a  dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer  ?    Truly,  quoth 

*  I,  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone ;  but  if  you 

*  put  malmsey  and  sack,  red  wine  and  white,  ale  and  beer,  and  all 
'  into  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  neither  easy  to  be  known,  nor 
<  yet  wholesome  for  the  body.' 
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In  brief,  if  Johnson  rendered  turbid  the  pure '  well  of  English,'  it 
was  not  by  pouring  in  a  foreign  admixture,  but  by  stirring  up  the 
sediment  which  had  sunk  or  was  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Of  his 
Latinisms,  those  in  his  well-known  definition  of  network  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen ;  they  were  not  new ;  but  what  a  heap  of  them 
in  the  same  sentence !  ^  Any  thing  reticulated  or  decussated,  with 
'  interstices  at  equal  distances  between  the  intersections.' 

It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have  not  inspected  contempora* 
neous  literature, — especially  its  second-rate  productions,  —  to 
conceive  to  what  an  extent  Johnson's  style  was  imitated  by  his 
admirers.  His  genius  and  long  undisputed  literary  reign  would 
indeed  have  secured  for  him  a  train  of  this  kind,  had  his  style 
been  difficult  of  imitation ;  unhappily,  it  was  imitated  with  the 
greatest  ease,  —  and  its  chief  faults  most  easily  of  all.  They 
even  fell  in  with  the  universal  tendencies  of  all  young  writers.  As 
regards  his  diction,  for  example,  young  writers  have  uniformly  a 
strong  appetite  for  the  ornate  and  sonorous;  for  *  fine  words'  as 
they  are  usually  called.  They  think  that  terms  of  foreign  or 
learned  origin  give  to  their  compositions  greater  dignity  ;  forget^ 
ting  that  frigid  stuteliness  is  but  a  poor  exchange  for  idiomatic 
Strength  and  simplicity ;  and  that  if  the  coveted  terms  are  more 
sonorous,  they  are  less  vivid.  Even  when  they  are  fully  under- 
stood, they  are  feebler,  because  they  are  not  those  long-established 
symbols,  the  very  voice  of  which  clusters  around  them  the 
whole  band  of  appropriate  associations.  Between  sounding 
Latinisms  and  homely  idiomatic  Saxon,  there  is  all  the  difierence 
as  to  power  of  awakening  association  that  there  is  between  a 
gong  and  a  peal  of  village  bells.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
Johnson's  profuse  use  of  antithesis.  Contrast,  in  whicn  it 
originates,  and  in  which  its  power  consists,  heightens  effect,  and 
therefore  the  young  writer  thinks  he  cannot  employ  antithesis 
too  frequently;  not  aware  as  yet  that  a  figure  which  is  con- 
stantly employed  not  only  loses  its  effect,  but  wearies  by  its 
repetition.  But  what  is  worse,  the  love  of  antithesis  is  apt 
to  mislead  ordinary  writers,  as  it  did  indeed  Johnson  himself, 
into  an  antithesis  of  words,  where  there  is  little  or  none  in 
the  ideas.  Extensive  as  the  imitation  of  Johnson  was,  it 
could  not  last  long.  The  rage  of  imitation  is  always  a  violent, 
but  transient  epidemic.  Meantime  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (no 
incompetent  judge)  had  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  Johnson's  style  on  our  language  generally,  that  so 
late  as  1831  he  declared,  that  ^from  the  corruptions  introduced 
<  by  Dr.  Johnson,  English  style  was  only  then  recovering/ 
Other  critics,  besides  6r.  Parr,  would  probably  think  this  an 
exaggeration.     True  genius,  even  in  Johnson's  time,  witness 
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Goldsmith  and  Burke,  could  not  descend  to  imitate ;  and,  long 
before  1831,  Johnson's  writings,  though  always  and  deservedly- 
popular,  had  ceased  to  exercise  any  appreciable  influence  on 
mere  style. 

One  of  the  most  extravagant  caricatures  of  the  imitations  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  style  we  recolkict  to  have  seen  was  a  new  model  of 
a  translation  of  the  23rd  Psalm.  Two  of  the  verses,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  ran  thus,  *  Deity  is  my  pastor,  I  shall  not  be 
^  indigent.  ....  Thou  anointest  my  locks  with  odoriferous  un* 
^  guents — my  chaliee  exuberates.'  And  perhaps  the  absurdity  of 
this  style  is  best  seen  by  thus  trying  its  effect  on  a  composition  of 
exquisite  simplicity.  We  recommend  idl  who  aspire  to  this  species 
of  style  to  study  the  peroration  of  Sir  Thos.  Urquhart's  Jewel : 
^  I  could  have  introduced,  in  case  of  obscurity  Q)^  synonymal, 

*  exargastio,  and  palilogetic  eluddations ;  for  sweetness  of  phrase^ 

<  antimetathetic  conmiutations  of  epithets ;    for  Ihe  vehement 

<  excitation  of  matter,  exclamations  in  the  front,  and  epiphonemas 
'  in  the  rear.  I  could  have  used,  for  the  promptlier  stirring  up  of 
^  passion,  apostrophal  and  prosopopceial  diversions ;  and  for  the 

*  appeasing  and  settling  of  them,  some  epanortfaetic  revocations, 
^  and  aposiopetic  restraints.     I  could  have  inserted  dialogisms, 

*  displaying  their  interrogatory  part  with  communicatively- 
^  pysmatic  and  sustentative  flourishes,  or  proleptically,  with  the 
^  refutative  schemes  of  anticipation  and  subjection :  and  that  purt 

*  which  concerns  the  responsory,  with  the  figures  of  permissicm 

*  and  concession.' 

Since  1830,  the  tendency  to  innovate  has  been  on  the  part  of 
students  of  the  German.  So  far  as  this  tendency  confines  itself 
to  occasional,  gradual,  and  cautious  transplantation  of  genuine 
and  expressive  words  from  the  German  vernacular;  or,  better 
still,  so  far  as  it  leads  us,  by  a  reflex  influence,  to  cherish  the  Saxon 
element  in  our  own  language,  to  keep  the  other  elements  in  check, 
and  to  give  iina  its  proper  place,  it  is  matter  of  congratulation. 
The  influence  of  the  study  of  the  German  within  these  limits  is 
wholly  beneficial.  But  wholesale,  tasteless  importations  of  un*- 
sanctioned  words,  even  though  less  pernicious  than  when  intro- 
duced from  languages  of  less  affinity  with  our  own,  would  be  still 
pernicious.     To  quote  a  sentence  from  our  former  article :  '  A 

*  philosophical  mind  will  consider  that  whatever  deflection  may 

*  have  twen  place  in  the  original  principles  of  a  language,  what- 
'  ever  modification  of  form  it  may  have  undeigone,  it  is,  at  each 

*  period  of  its  history,  the  product  of  a  slow  accumulation,  and 
^  countless  multitude  of  associations,  which  can  neither  be  hastily 
^  formed,  nor  hastily  dismissed^  that  these  associations  extend  even 

<  to  the  modee  of  spelling  and  pronouncmg,  of  inflecting  and  com*- 
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'  biniiig  words;  and  that  anything  which  does  violence  to  such 
^  associations,  impairs,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  power  of  the 


In  tmth,  however,  the  words  we  have  really  naturalised  from 
the  German  have  been  very  few.  *  Handbook,'  ^  fatherland,' 
and  a  score  more,  would  exhaust  the  catalogue.  Unhappily,  the 
Germanised  style,  of  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  complain 
at  the  present  day,  consists  either  in  an  absurd  imitation  of  Grer- 
man  idiom  and  construction ;  or  in  a  free  resort  to  compounds 
founded  in  the  intermarriage  of  words  within  the  prohibited 
d^rees,  and  which  is  apt  to  result  in  a  progeny  of  illegitimates, 
or  downright  hybrids ;  or  (especially  in  relation  to  philosophy^ 
in  an  eminently  Latinistic  diction,  partly  made  up  of  a  literal 
rendering  of  Latin  terms  which  the  German  has  itself  incor- 
porated, and  partly  (which  is  still  worse)  of  translations  of  their 
vernacular  philosophic  terms  into  Latin  derivatives,  often  pre- 
viously appropriated  in  another  sense,  and  sometimes  in  many 
other  senses  by  ourselves.  *  Objective,'  *  subjective,'  ^  mo- 
mentum,' *  transcendental,'  *  egoism,'  *  concrete,'  the  *  absolute,' 
the  'reason,'  &c.  are  instances  in  the  one  kind  or  the  other ;  and 
by  conjuring  with  these,  fuded  by  a  due  abstinence  from  defini- 
tions, and  by  a  certain  mixture  of  German  constructions,  a  man 
may,  and  sometunes  does,  write  volumes  which  neither  his  readet 
nor  himself  understands. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  we  more  deeply  regret  the  loss  of 
those  variable  terminations  of  our  once  homogeneous  language, 
which  gave  it  an  unlimited  power  of  forming  compounds,  — 
the  significance  of  which  may  be  gathered  immediately  from  the 
separate  elements, — than  the  consequent  multiplication  of  scien" 
tific  terms,  having  a  foreign  origin.  The  evil  is  becoming  almost 
intolerable ;  and  we  should  be  thankful  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
mode  of  successfully  checking  it.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  there 
are  some  advantages  attending  the  present  practice ;  but  as  the 
nomenclature  of  sci^ice  increases  without  limit,  its  exotic  cha* 
racter  becomes  a  serious  nuisance ;  the  memory  cannot  retain  it ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  it  loses  all  power  of  association,  and  renders 
the  scientific  style  intelligible  only  to  the  deeply  initiated.  It 
is  a  hieroglyphic  for  a  priesthood.'* 

*  Many  think  that  the  evil  is  capable  of  being  checked  by  a  free 
resort  to  the  Saxon :  whether  they  would  go  so  far  as  the  man  men- 
tioned in  an  instructive  paper  on  '  English  Adjectives '  in  the  Phi- 
lological Museum,  who  suggested  that '  the  impenetrability  dT  matter* 
might  be  expressed  by  the  *  unthoroughfaresomeness  of  stuff,'  wa 
know  not.    By  the  way,  we  strongly  recommend  the  above  paper. 
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The  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  last  fiftj^  and  especially  the  last 
thirty  years,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  extension  of  the 
physicid  sciences,  must  be  immense.  In  botany,  geology,  con» 
chology,  mineralogy,  and,  above  all,  chemistry,  the  nomenclature 
has  increased  at  a  most  prodigious  rate.  If  all  these  terms 
were  considered  as  much  English  words  as  those  which  enter 
into  the  dialect  of  common  life,  of  poetry,  of  eloquence,  of 
historic  composition,  we  could  hardly  say  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
now  forms  so  decidedly  preponderant  an  element  as  it  has  done 
throughout  the  whole  previous  course  of  our  literary  history. 
At  all  events,  the  ratio  of  that  element  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
others  which  enter  into  competition  with  it,  would  be  very  appre- 
ciably diminished.  In  fact,  however,  a  vast  number  of  these  terms 
are  found  exclusively  in  works  of  science;  rendered  really,  or  ap* 
parently,  necessary  by  our  difficulty  of  compoimding  words  from 
the  vernacular.  They  are  regarded  simply  as  a  concise  nota- 
tion, and  as  little  affect  the  general  relations  of  the  language  as 
the  symbols  of  algebra.  When,  for  example,  the  zoologist  tells 
us,  that  if  we  '  take  the  head  of  an  opossum,  contract  the  cra- 

*  nium,  widen  the  orbits  and  parietal  crests,  elevate  the  occiput, 

*  shortenmg  at  the  same  time  the  basilary  part,  &c.,  and  we 
^  shall  only  require  the  differences  of  projection  of  some  parts,  the 

*  presence  of  an  external  pterygoid  apophysis,   the   direction 

*  downwards  of  the  curvature  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  &c.,  to 
'  arrive  at  the  head  of  a  hog ;'  or  when  the  botanist  tells  us  that  a 
genus  of  plants  has  a  *  3-parted  half-inferior  calyx,  rotate  mono- 

*  petalous  5-10-parted  corolla,  imbricate  in  estivation,  indefi- 

*  nite  stamens  inserted  in  the  lobe  of  the  corolla,  with  the 
'  filaments   cuspidate  at  the  apex,  and  polyadelphous  at  the 

*  base ; '  or  when  the  chemist  tells  us  that  *  aether  is  supposed  to 
'  be  an  oxide  of  ethereum,  alcohol  a  hydrated  oxide,  and  sul- 
'  phovinic  acid  a  hydrated  bisulphate  of  oxide  of  ethereum ; '  or 
discourses   of  a  gas  which  boasts  of  the  three  brief  names, 

*  superolefiant  gas,'  *  terhydrocarbon,'  and  *  tritocarbohydrogen;' 
every  one  feels  that,  convenient  to  science  as  may  be  such  a 
peculiar  style,  it  is  disguised  Greek  and  Latin  that  he  is  reading 
rather  than  English. 

But  though,  in  strictly  scientific  treatises,  the  unsparing  use  of 
terms  of  art  may  be  very  necessary,  and  not  only  tend  to  econo- 
mise expression,  but  (by  obviating  prolixity)  be  even  conducive 
to  clearness,  at  least  for  those  who  previously  understand  the 

and  some  others  on  related  topics  in  the  same  publication,  to  the 
perusal  of  every  student  of  the  English  language. 
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terminology,  there  is  often  in  half  scientific  men  an  excessive 
fondness  for  this  species  of  language,  when  they  are  no^  addressing 
scientific  readers  or  not  addressing  them  exclusively.  Under 
the  notion  of  being  more  philosophical,  they  commit  the  same 
error  as  the  young  writer  or  speaker  who  employs  the  most 
general  and  abstract  terms  he  can  find,  instead  of  the  most  specific 
and  vivid,  or  who  substitutes  the  sonorous  Latin  for  the  strong 
homely  Saxon.  It  would  be  well  for  every  scientific  writer, 
who  is  addressing  his  discourse  in  any  degree  ad  populuniy  or 
not  exclusively  to  the  scientific  world,  to  peruse  with  care 
the  observations  of  Whately  in  his  ^  Rhetoric,'  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  technical  language ;  and  to  study  as  models  the 
writings  of  such  men  as  JPaley,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  Sir 
Charles  BelL  To  express  the  results  of  science  without  the 
ostentation  of  its  terms,  is  an  excellent  art  indeed,  and  known 
to  but  few.  An  amusing  example  of  the  impropriety  in 
question  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  courts  of  justice,  when  a 
surgeon  undertakes  to  enlighten  a  wondering  jury  as  to  the 
results  of  a  post  mortem  examination :  he  finds  a  wound  *  in 
^the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity ;' 
or  an  injury  of  some  *  vertebra  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region.' 
A  judge  lately  rebuked  a  witness  of  this  character  by  saying, 
*You  mean  so  and  so,  do  you  not,  sir?'  —  at  the  same  time 
translating  his  scientific  barbarisms  into  a  few  words  of  simple 
English.  *  I  do,  my  Lord.'  *  Then  why  can't  you  say  so  ? ' 
He  had  said  so,  but  not  in  English. 

If  the  Saxon  cannot  supply  us  with  a  nomenclature,  science 
must  continue  her  demands  on  th^  plasticity  of  Greek  and  the 
condensation  of  Latin,  to  aid  her  in  giving  expression  to  her  novel 
thoughts  and  teeming  discoveries.  Such  an  alternative  leaves  us 
no  choice.  But  the  precedent  is  contagious ;  and  it  is  too  much  to 
be  threatened  with  a  wanton  inundation  of  similar  learned  terms, 
to  dignify  the  achievements  of  the  common  arts  of  life,  and  of 
the  most  vulgar  handicrafts.  It  is  to  degrade  these  languages, 
not  less  than  to  insult  our  own,  to  employ  them,  as  they  too  often 
are  employed,  to  stimulate  public  curiosity  towards  some  obscure 
nostrum,  or  some  novelty  of  dress  or  furniture.   *  Eureka  Shirts,* 

*  Resilient  Boots,'  *  Eupodistic  Bootmaker,'  *  Panklibanon  Iron- 

*  works,'  *  Antigropelos,'  *  Euknemida,'  *  Soterion,'  are  a  few 
examples  of  this  most  classical  vulgarity*;  we  only  wonder 
that  the  *  Patent  Knife  Cleaner '  has  been  contented  to  be  un- 
baptized  in  *  well-sounding  Greek.' 


♦  Punch  is  the  proper  party  to  deal  with  such  follies. 
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The  principal  excellences  of  a  language  consist  in  copiousnesa^ 
meaning  by  that  word  distinct  expressions  for  distinct  things; 
in  variety,  or  different  expressions  for  the  same  thing ;  in  preci- 
sion; in  ductility;  in  enei^  and  in  harmony.  The  English 
language,  on  the  whole,  wU  probably  sustain  comparison  with 
any  ever  spoken  by  man.  In  ductility  and  in  power  of  trans- 
position it  yields  to  Greek  and  German;  and  to  many  other 
languages  in  some  one  point  or  other.  But  few  have  ever  com- 
bined all  the  excellences  of  language  in  so  high  a  degree. 
Coleridge  doubts  whether  it  yields  to  the  Greek  and  German 
even  in  those  points  in  which  their  superiority  has  been  generally 
conceded.      *  It  may  be  doubted,'  says   he,  on   one  occasion, 

*  whether  a  composite  language  like  the  English  is  not  a  happi^ 

*  instrument  of  expression  than  a  homogeneous  one  like   the 

*  German;'  and  on  another  he  declares,  *  As  to  mere  power  of 

*  expression,  I  doubt  whether  even   the  Greek  surpasses  the 

*  English.' 

When  we  reflect  on  the  enormous  breadth  both  of  the  Old 
World  and  of  the  New,  over  which  this  noble  language  is  either 
already  spoken,  or  is  fast  spreading,  and  the  immense  trea- 
sures of  literature  which  are  consigned  to  it,  it  becomes  us  to 
guard  it  with  jealous  care  as  a  sacred  deposit — not  our  leadt 
important  trust  in  the  heritage  of  humanity.*  Our  brethren  in 
America  must  assist  us  in  the  task. 


♦  Mr.  Harrison's  volume  contains  many  instructive  observations  on 
the  structure  of  the  language,  and  a  very  copious  and  useful  collection 
of  illustrations  on  most  points  connected  with  English  syntax  and  com- 
position ;  but  as  regards  the  history  of  the  language,  and  its  relation 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Teutonic  family,  his  work  is  far  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Dr.  Latham.  The  latter  is  in  fact  only  too  full  and 
profound  for  young  students ;  and  we  think  the  author  would  confer 
an  important  favour  on  such  (especially  on  that  increasing  class  of 
youths  who  require  a  manual  for  the  matriculation  examinations  of 
the  London  University),  by  inserting  in  a  future  edition  of  his 
'Elementary  Grammar'  those  chapters  of  the  larger  work  which 
strictly  bear  on  the  history  of  the  English  language  and  its  dialects. 
Xike  Grimm's  *  Deutsche  Grammatik/  to  which  Dr.  L.  so  frankly 
acknowledges  his  obligations,  the  larger  volume  largely  overlaps  his 
immediate  subject 
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Art.  IL  —  1.  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
By  Sir  Charles  Lyell.     2d  edit. 

2.  The  Western  Worlds  or  Travels  in  the  United  States  in 
1846-7;  exhibiting  them  in  their  latest  development  —  social, 
political,  and  industrial  —  including  a  chapter  on  California* 
By  Alexander  Mackay,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.     3  vols.    1849. 

3.  Reed  and  Matheson^s  Visit  to  the  American  Churches.  2  vols. 
1835. 

4.  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  System  of  Common 
Schools.     Boston :    1849. 

5.  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  upon  the  Subject  of 
Slavery i  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March 
7.  1850. 

Tf  books  are  now  like  the  sea  sand,  good  and  true  books  are 
but  as  the  rarer  shells;  and  voyages  and  travels,  having 
passed  on  beyond  the  interest  of  mere  discovery,  are  to  be  esti- 
mated by  those  deeper  qualities  which  make  civilised  nations 
truly  acquainted  with  each  other. 

To  this  end,  judgment  and  candour  are  more  than  all  the  arts 
of  composition,  and  true  candour  is  perhaps  even  more  than  judg- 
ment Sir  Charles  Lyell's  books  upon  the  inexhaustible  field  of 
America  are  distinguished  by  both  these  qualities,  but  more 
especially  by  the  last,  and  are  worthy  therefore  to  be  studied  for 
real  increase  of  knowledge.*  They  comprise  observations  upon 
every  thing  in  that  theatre  of  great  experiments  which  would 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  a  liberal  and  cultivated  English* 
man,  possessing  those  advantages  of  access  and  intercourse  which 
were  at  the  command  of  a  man  not  only  eminent  in  science,  but 
conversant  with  the  best  society  of  Europe,  a  gentleman  by 
station,  and  a  gentleman  by  nature.  He  has  visited  the  United 
States  twice  (which  it  would  not  be  so  pleasant  for  many  writers 
upon  them  to  do),  and  had  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  revising  his 
first  impressions,  and  also  of  noting  many  signs  of  progress  mad« 
during  his  absence,  which  indicate  how  fast  the  social  tree  will 
grow  in  virgin  soil.  Mr.  Lyell  crossed  the  Atlantic  first  in 
pursuit  of  his  geological  vocation ;  and  we  can  imagine  the 
mterest  of  the  New  World  to  him  in  its  mere  physical  featured 
—for  a  geologist  looks  at  a  continent  as  an  anatomist  looks  at 

♦  We  can  very  honestly  say  the  same  for  both  Mr.  Mackay,  and 
Messrs.  Beed  and  Matheson. 
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an  animal  —  he  sees  with  his  mind's  eye  the  internal  organisa- 
tion, and  the  fire  and  the  water  in  digestive  action,  and  the 
peristaltic  earthquakes,  and  thinks  he  knows  what  the  monster 
was  like  in  its  infancy  and  youth,  and  what  it  will  be' like  in  its 
old  age  —  he  sees  the  valleys  rising  from  the  sea,  and  the  moun- 
tains rising  from  the  plain  —  he  sees  nature  laying  in  her  coal 
measures,  and  commonwealths  coming  down  in  the  mud  of 
primeval  rivers  —  he  looks  backward  to  the  Saurian  aborigines, 
and  onward  perhaps  to  undefinable  developments  of  the  type  of 
man.  A  geologist  thus  full  of  the  great  generalisations  of  his 
proper  science  will  hardly  confine  himself  within  the  sensible 
horizon  when  he  comes  to  the  historical  period.  The  kingdoms^ 
constitutions,  creeds,  and  rituals  of  men,  he  will  be  apt  to  re- 
gard as  less  permanent  than  Niagara,  —  which  is  itself  no  im- 
mortal cascade.  Yet,  these  he  investigates  as  phenomena,  with 
the  fidelity  of  a  natui^ist,  and  applies  the  inductive  method  to 
thoughts  no  less  than  to  things.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
light,  as  well  as  the  impulse,  which  physics  have  lent  to  meta- 
physics, and  nature  to  divinity,  since  Pascal  declared  for  Galileo 
and  Newton  became  a  saint  in  the  English  calendar,  and  since 
the  Protestant  schools  and  churches  have  given  so  many  profes- 
sors to  geology. 

The  sun  at  the  centre,  and  the  earth  among  the  stars,  and 
that  star  of  ours  in  imccasing  mutation  and  development,  are 
suggestive  of  thoughts  which  are  themselves  but  developments 
—  which  must  revolve  with  man,  who  must  revolve  with  his 
world,  which  is  invisible  from  the  Great  Bear.  Geology  in- 
cludes the  whole  visible  creation,  and  is  neutral  ground  on 
which  all  students  meet,  and  all  philosophies  must  adjust  them- 
selves to  Nature's  dimensions  —  and  historians  and  politicians 
learn  to  recognise  other  occult  agencies  and  dynamic  forces,  be- 
sides the  climate  of  Montesquieu,  underlying  the  institutions 
and  controlling  the  schemes  of  men  1  It  is,  at  any  rate,  un- 
questionable that  political  speculations  are  now  largely  turned 
from  the  dramatic,  dynastic,  and  personal  interests  of  history,  to 
the  life  of  nations,  the  destinies  of  races,  and  the  ultimate  pro- 
spects of  mankind  —  our  fathers'  generation  and  our  own  have 
been  marked  by  changes  so  vast  and  rapid  as  to  strike  the  least 
imaginative  minds  with  an  anxious  sense  of  temporal  instability, 
and  to  fill  the  most  imaginative  with  solemn  instincts  of  an 
undeveloped  providence,  and  dim  visions  of  a  future  which 
no  theorems  of  the  schools  and  the  churches  will  contain.  So 
much  for  the  aptitudes,  in  our  estimate,  of  a  geological  pro- 
fessor to  report  upon  the  social  stratification  of  the  great  North 
American  liepublics. 
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The  book,  in  point  of  arrangement,  like  Sir  C.  Lyell's  account 
of  his  former  visit,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  diary,  taking  up  sub- 
jects as  they  arose  by  the  way,  or  were  suggested  in  conversa- 
tion. But  as  his  first  visit  was  chiefly  scientific,  his  second  is 
chiefly  popular,  the  mixture  of  geology  and  natural  history 
giving  the  same  variety  of  interest  to  the  reader  which  it  must 
nave  given  to  the  daily  progress  of  the  traveller.     '  It  is  an 

*  agreeable  novelty,'  he  says,  *  to  the  naturalist  to  combine  the 

*  speed  of  a  railway,  and  the  luxury  of  good  inns,  with  the  sight 
'  of  the  native  forest ;  the  advantages  of  civilisation,  with  the 
^  beauty  of  unreclaimed  nature :  no  hedges,  few  ploughed  fields, 
'  the  wild  plants,  trees,  birds,  and  animds  undisturbed.' 

Landing  at  Boston,  he  begins  with  the  New  England  States, 
where  lies  the  interest  that  most  comes  home  to  us.  The  fore- 
sight of  Bacon  could  not  have  predicted  what  would  come  of  those 
Pilgrim  Fathers  within  200  years :  But  observers  of  far  inferior 
penetration,  on  looking  back,  may  discern  and  trace  down- 
wards a  natural  expansion  from  that  vigorous  root  There  was 
cast  at  once  into  fresh  earth  the  seed  of  civil  liberty,  and  the 
seed  of  independent  belief,  both  included  in  that  indomitable 
Protestantism  which  fled  from  the  bondage  of  Europe  to  worship 
God  in  the  wilderness.  The  Mayflower  carried  over  to  new 
shores  the  germ  of  a  great  nation,  wherein,  phvsically,  there 
wad  nothing  strange  to  experience ;  but  she  earned  over  also  a 
spiritual  venture  of  vaster  capabilities  under  less  visible  promise 
—  universal  tolemtion  latent  in  the  most  inhuman  of  school- 
bom  theologies  —  universal  religion  in  a  husk  of  Calvinism! 
Ko  rational  observer  of  the  United  States  will  now  overlook 
that  grain  of  mustard-seed  in  studying  the  moral  phenomena  of 
the  Anglo-American  nations. 

Anglo-Saxon  America  is  the  land  of  progress,  whatever  the 
end  of  it  is  to  be ;  and  in  that  respect,  and  not  for  any  results 
yet  attained,  is  so  deserving  of  our  attention.  The  vigour  of 
population  corresponds  there  to  the  scale  of  nature.  All  the 
wants  of  civilised  men  are  developed,  and  all  the  means  of  satis- 
fying them  are  within  reach ;  the  war  against  the  wilderness 
keeps  all  energies  alive,  feeding  them  with  victory  and  hope ; 
and  all  the  experience  of  the  Old  World  comes  in  aid  to  guide, 
to  encouragCi  and  to  warn.  If  freedom  be  doomed  to  end  in 
rebellion  against  God  and  anarchy  among  men,  America  will 
unteach  the  worid  an  error  of  2000  years.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
self-government  be  the  secret  of  society,  or  the  right  way 
towards  it,  America  is  the  land  of  promise,  and  the  object  of 
highest  hope  as  well  as  of  liberal  curiosity. 

But  without  presuming  to  decide  this  momentous  question,^ 
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or  to  assnme  it,  let  as  hear  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  evidence.  He 
is  very  curions  about  alt  reh'gious  manifestations,  as  every  wise 
man  must  be^  who  knows  how  much  maj  be  inferred  fiT>m  them 
as  to  popular  intelligence,  and  the  state  of  education,  and  the 
moral  heart  of  a  community.  The  faiths  of  the  multitude  must 
be  studied  by  those  who  would  know  their  own  times,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise  by  those  who  would  foresee  the  coming 
time.  The  convictions  of  the  many  are  the  laws  of  the  living 
world — the  negations  of  the  few  mark  the  spiritual  p&th  which 
the  next  generations  will  follow;  for  the  fear  of  (rod  in  the 
Jiearts  of  the  wise  tends  ever  to  enlarge  itself,  to  reject  school 
definitions,  and  to  pui^  the  popular  creed.  To  the  ancient 
votes  every  part  of  nature  was  a  separate  God ;  to  the  modem 
poet  universal  nature  is  but  a  part  of  God.  Consider  the  de- 
cline of  faith,  yet  the  progress  of  truth,  in  the  Church,  the 
schools,  and  the  world,  from  TertulHan  to  Bishop  Butler,  from 
Ptolemy  to  Sir  J.  Herschel,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  King  of 
Prussia !  Now  sectarianism  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a 
blind  reverence  for  human  authority ;  and  as  Old  England  is 
the  land  of  sects,  compared  with  Europe,  so  New  England  is 
the  land  of  sects  compared  with  Old  England ;  and  the  sects 
of  America,  like  her  factions,  have  the  salient  energy  of  youth* 
It  requires  a  true  philosopher  to  report  of  them  fairly ;  and  the 
habits  of  a  natural  philosopher  to  investigate  them  csdmly  and 
piously,^— as  he  would  the  interesting  peculiarities  of  animals. 
Behold,  these  are  some  of  God's  creatures,  and  these  are  some 
of  their  ways. 

New  England  is  in  truth  a  museum  of  sectarian  curiosities ; 
no  maternal  church  keeps  down  fanaticism,  and  no  court 
manners  suppress  or  chasten  the  free  expression  of  it  by  word 
and  by  deed.  Here,  if  any  where,  we  must  be  careful  to  learn 
what  such  a  state  of  things  naturally  comes  to  —  whether  to 
internecine  war,  or  to  mutual  forbearance  and  gradual  compre- 
hension. It  is  a  most  practical  question  for  all  Christendom. 
At  Portland,  in  Maine,  Sir  C.  Lyell  found  a  *  happy  family '  of 
sects — all,  except  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians,  of 
Puritan  derivation  —  but  all  without  exception  reconciled  to  live 
and  eat  together  in  the  same  cage.  The  late  governor  had 
been  a  Unitarian,  the  present  governor  was  a  Koman  Catholic  I 
Now  according  to  the  theory  of  exclusive  truth,  and  a  State  con-*, 
science,  cither  these  sectaries  can  not  be  sincere  in  their  difie- 
renccs,  or  they  have  no  sense  of  the  awful  gulph  that  lies  be-» 
'tween  the  Church  and  the  world ;  —  and  in  either  case,  that  State 
Tias  no  conscience.  Yet,  judging  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  here  is  an 
impartial  observer,  who  finds  himself  bound  to  report  well  of  it. 
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4nd  to  prefer  a  friendly  diversity  to  an  intolerant  uniformity. 
Sir  C«  Lyell  enumerates  eight  sects  in  this  town  of  Portland ; 
tod  the  American  Almanac  for  1849  gives  twenty-eight  in  all 
iot  the  United  States^  with  an  estimate  of  their  respective 
numbers*  Statistics^  however,  are  a  rude,  and  must  be  a  most 
vague  measure  of  spiritual  quantities;  but  take  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  one  lumd,  which  strives  to  be  the  same  in 
all  lands,  and  multitudinous  Protestantism  on  the  other ;  and 
among  the  popular  heresiarchs  of  the  Union  in  our  generation,  let 
Dr.  Channing  stand  at  the  top  and  Mormon  Smith  at  the  bottom ; 
-*r-  and  then  let  us  consider  the  gradations  of  faith  and  polity  that 
must  lie  between  them.  If  amity  be  fui  accomplished  fact  in  such 
a  conflux  of  opposites,  the  spirit  of  peace  must  be  strong,  after 
lill,  in  the  world,  and  the  problem  of '  happy  families '  no  longer 
desperate.  The  variety  of  sects  is  in  truth  not  a  subject  either 
for  satire  or  for  tears,  unless  we  could  say  how  religion  could 
otherwise  adapt  itself  to  the  unequal  growth  of  intellect  in 
society.  The  polity  of  the  Koman  Church  was  perfect  in  itself, 
and  for  its  own  purposes.  It  grasped  the  whole  body  of  the 
State,  and  left  no  grade  or  member  of  it  uncared  for.  But  when 
heresy  broke  into  the  fold,  and  conviction,  instead  of  submission, 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  new  Church,  and  every  man  had  to 
choose  his  creed,  or  at  least  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  uni-* 
formity  became  impossible,  and  sects  inevitable.  Then  arose 
the  proverb,  u^t  una,  ibi  nulla  I  And  if  a  civilised  common- 
wealth is  ever  again  to  be  one  fold,  under  one  Shepherd,  it 
must  be  by  getting  through  the  sectarian  stage,  as  the  individual 
mind  can  best  do,  and  resolving  moral  as  well  as  material  pheno- 
mena into  genend  laws  and  a  universal  providence. 
.  To  this  end,  the  first  step  is  not  that  sects  should  cease  to  be, 
7— far  from  it, — but  that  wey  should  agree  to  be.  And  this  is 
what  we  rejoice  to  leam  has  been  brought  to  pass  in  New 
England,  as  exemplified  in  th6  above-mentioned  instance  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  and 
recurred  to  in  many  places ;  and  instead  of  exaggerations  and 
contrasts,  Sir  C.  Lyell  endeavours  to  give  us  things  in  their 
natural  colours  and  proportions,  the  result  of  which  is,  a  more 
intelligible  picture  of  religion  in  America,  than  we  usually 
meet  with.  Bevivals,  and  camp  meetings,  and  fanaticfd  ex« 
oesscs  are  reported  too,  but  not  in  a  satirical  style  or  spirit, 
nor  with  undue  inferences  drawn  from  them  as  to  national 
character.  Such  fanaticism  is  the  religion  of  an  luiinstructed 
but  awakening  vulgar.  It  is  religion,  however,  having  refer- 
(^ice  to  conscience  and  the  moral  condition  of  man.  A  fixed 
superstition  belongs  to  a  wholly  ignorant  and  stationary  people. 
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The  free  enthusiasm  of  a  democracy  is  error  in  agitation  and 
transition,  and  we  may  hope  will  correct  itself  on  the  way. 

Revivals  are  made  up  of  all  the  arts  of  excitement  and 
some  of  the  art«  of  fraud,  which  mingle  strangely  together  in 
spiritual  zealotry.  Sir  C.  Lyell  quotes  from  a  New  York  paper 
the  following  advertisement: — *  A  protracted  meeting  is  now 

*  in  progress  at  the  Church  in Street :  there  have  been  a 

*  number  of  Conversions,  and  it  is  hoped  the  work  of  grace  has 

*  but   just    commenced.      Preaching    every  evening.      Seats 

*  free ! '  At  a  revival  in  Bethlehem,  attended  by  sixteen  mi- 
nisters, Methodists,  Baptists,  and  one  Orthodox,  *  there  were 

*  prayers  and  preachinir  incessantly  from  morning  to  night,  for 
'  twenty-one  days.'  Sir  C.  Lyell  was  assured  by  a  Boston 
friend,  that,  when  he  once  attended  a  revival  sermon,  *  he  heard 

*  the  preacher  describe  the  symptoms  which  they  might  expect 

*  to  experience  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  day  previous  to 

*  their  conversion,  just  as  a  medical  lecturer  might  expatiate  to 

*  his  pupils  on  the  progress  of  a  well  known  disease ;  and  the 

*  complaint,  he  added,  is  indeed  a  serious  one,  and  very  conta- 

*  gious  when  the  feelings  have  obtained'an  entire  control  over  the 

*  judgment,  and  the  new  convert  is  in  the  power  of  the  preacher ; 

*  he  himself  is  often  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
'  as  to  have  lost  all  command  over  his  own  heated  imagination.' 
But  such  a  preacher  belongs  to  a  well-known  genus  in  church 
history.  The  most  memorable  of  them  was  peniaps  Peter  the 
Hermit.  Religious  madness  is  also  a  form  of  mania  well  known  in 
lunatic  asyluAs  and  out  of  them.     *  It  is  admitted,  however,  and 

*  deplored  by  the  advocates  of  revivals,  that,  after  the  application 

*  of  such  violent  stimulants,  there  is  invariably  a  reaction,  and 

*  what  they  call  a  flat  or  dead  season ;  and  it  is  creditable  to 

*  the  New  England  clergy  of  all  sects  that  they  have  in  general, 

*  of  late  years,  almost  discontinued  such  meetings.' 

Then  we  have  an  account  of  the  Millerites,  followers  of  one 
Miller,  who  had  appointed  the  23d  of  Oct  1844  for  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  world,  and  who  found  such  faith  on  earth  that, 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  many  of  his  neighbours  would 
neither  reap  their  harvest  nor  let  others  reap  it,  lest  they  should 
tempt  Providence  in  that  awful  hour:  and,  after  the  23d  of 
October,  though  they  saved  what  they  could,  or  had  it  saved 
for  them  by  the  parochial  authorities,  yet  the  failure  of  the 
prediction  was  resolved  into  miscalculation  merely,  and  the  sect 
continued  to  flourish  and  believe,  and  Boston  shops  advertised 
ascension  robes  for  going  up  to  Heaven;  and  an  English 
bookseller  at  New  York  assured  Sir  C.  Lyell  *  that  there  was  a 
'  brisk  demand  for  such  articles  even  as  far  south  as  Phila- 
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'  delphia,  and  that  he  knew  two  individuals  in  New  York  who 
'sat  up  all  night  in  their  shrouds  on  the  22d  of  October!' 

*  SevenJ  houses  were  pointed  out  to  us  between  Plymouth 

*  and  Boston,  the  owners  of  which  had  been  reduced  to  poverty 

*  by  their  credulity,  having  sold  their  all  towards  building  the 

*  tabernacle  in  which  they  were   to  pray  incessantly  for  six 

*  weeks  previous  to  their  ascension.'  In  this  tabernacle  — 
which  was  afterwards  sold  and  converted  into  a  theatre — :the 
Author  saw  Macbeth ;  and  was  told  by  some  of  his  party  *  that 

*  they  were  reminded  of  the  extraordinary  sight  they  had  wit- 
'  nessed  in  that  room  on  the  2dd  October  of  the  previous  year, 

*  when  the  walls  were  all  covered  with  Hebrew  and  Greek 

*  texts,  and  when  a  crowd  of  devotees  were  praying  in  their 

*  ascension  robes,  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  consummation  of 
'  all  things.' 

Now  fanatical  excesses  like  these  have  been  worked  up  with 
much  effect  by  satirical  and  declamatory  writers,  as  evidence 
against  the  general  intelligence  of  American  society ;  but  when 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  alleged  the  numerous  followers  of  Miller  and 
Smith  to  a  New  England  friend,  as  '  not  arguing  much  in  favour 

*  of  the  working  of  their  plan  of  national  education,'  he  received, 
we  think,  a  very  sensible  reply,  which,  without  vindicating  the 
younger  world,  laid  upon  the  elder  its  due  share  of  the  reproach. 

'  As  for  the  Mormons,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  were 
largely  recruited  from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  from  European  emigrants  recently  arrived.  They  were 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  illiterate  class  in  the  Western  States,  where 
society  is  in  its  rudest  condition.  The  progress  of  the  Millerites 
however,  though  confined  to  a  fraction  of  the  population,  reflects  un- 
doubtedly much  discredit  on  the  educational  and  religious  training  in 
New  England;  but  since  the  year  1000,  when  all  Christendom 
believed  that  the  world  was  come  to  an  end,  there  have  never  been 
wanting  interpreters  of  prophecy  who  have  confidently  assigned  some 
exact  &te,  and  one  near  at  hand,  for  the  millennium.  Your  Faber  on 
the  Prophecies,  and  the  writings  of  Croly,  and  even  some  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  helped  for  a  time  to  keep  up  this  spirit  here, 
and  make  it  fashionable.  But  the  Aiillerite  movement,  like  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  has  done  much  to  open  men's 
minds ;  and  the  exertions  made  of  late  to  check  this  fanatical  move- 
ment have  advanced  the  cause  of  truth. 

<  The  same  friend  then  went  on  to  describe  to  me  a  sermon  preached 
in  one  of  the  north-eastern  townships  of  Massachusetts,  which  he 
named,  against  the  Millerite  opinions,  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
who  explained  the  doubts  generally  entertained  by  the  learned  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  dates  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  entered  freely 
into  modern  controversies  about  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  referred  to  several  works  both  of  German, 
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British,  and  New  England  anthorSy  which  his  congregation  had  neve^ 
heard  of  till  then.  Not  a  few  of  them  complained  that  they  had 
been  9o  long  hept  in  the  dark  ;  that  their  minister  must  have  enters 
tained  many  of  these  opinions  long  before^  and  that  he  had  now 
revealed  them  in  order  to  stem  the  current  of  a  popular  delusion^  and 
for  expediency y  rather  than  the  love  of  truth*  "  Never^  said  they, 
"  can  we  in  future  put  the  same  confidence  in  him  againP 

*  Other  apologists  observed  to  me,  that  so  long  as  part  of  the  popu- 
lation was  very  ignorant,  even  the  well  edncated  would  occasionallj 
participate  in  fanatical  movements ;  for  religious  enthusiasm,  being 
very  contagious,  resembles  a  famine  fever,  which  first  attacks  thoe^ 
who  are  starving,  but  afterwards  infects  some  of  the  healthiest  and 
best  fed  individuals  in  the  whole  community.' 

This  last  observation  and  similitude^  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
thinks  *  plausible  and  ingenious  but  fallacious^'  seems  to  us  to 
have  botn  force  and  truth  in  it.  All  excitability  beyond  th^ 
bounds  of  reason  is  a  matter  of  temperament^  and  subject  to 
strange  sympathies  which  reason  can  neither  control  nor  explain. 
But  whoever  seriously  believed  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at 
hand,  would  be  in  a  state  of  reasonable  excitement;  and  the 
doctrine  of  literal  inspiration  had,  long  before  America  waa 
known,  seemed  to  give  all  men  an  absolute  warrant  for  that 
belief.  The  behaviour  of  the  New  England  sectaries  under 
such  persuasion  was  natural  enough.  The  opinion  was  a  de-. 
lusion ;  but  if  one  honest  sermon  proved  sufficient  to  dispeL  it 
from  the  minds  of  one  congregation,  let  the  theology  both  at 
home  fmd  abroad,  which  dares  not  speak  plainly  to  die  people, 
and  hardly  dares  to  open  its  own  eyes,  bear  the  blame  of  all 
such  epidemic  extravagance. 

But  we  must  follow  Sir  Charles  Lyell  further  into  this 
subject,  on  which,  in  his  12th  chapter,  he  has  written  fully, 
earnestly,  and  wisely,  in  a  tone  that  can  give  just  offence  to 
nobody.  And  if  we  can  draw  more  general  attention  to  that 
chapter  alone,  we  shall  render  a  seasonable  service  to  truth 
and  charity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

Religion  is  rightly  assumed,  by  all  who  believe  in  a  power 
above  them,  to  be  the  basis  and  soul  of  education.  Yet 
religion,  as  moulded  by  most  schools  of  theology  in  Kurope,  is 
found  in  unnatural  opposition  to  free  teaching ;  and  it  puzzles 
the  wisdom  of  senates  to  discover  how  this  fetal  schism  is  to  be 
healed.  But  in  New  England  the  problem  has  been  solved 
already.  There  are  free  schools  there  and  independent  sects  in 
amicable  fellowship ;  and  it  is  well  worth  further  inquiry 
whether  toleration  has  produced  the  schools  or  the  schools 
have  produced  toleration.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  quotes,  from  the 
farewell   charge   of  Pastor  Bobinson  to  his  congregation  at 
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Lejden^  before  ihey  set  sail  in  the  Mayflower,  the  following 
passage:  — 

'  I  charge  you  before  God,  and  his  holy  angels,  that  you  follow  me 
no  further  than  you  have  seen  me  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word. 
For  my  part  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed 
churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present 
no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  first  reformation ;  the 
Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw.  What- 
ever part  of  his  will  our  good  God  has  imparted  and  revealed  unto 
Calvin,  they  will  die  rather  than  embrace  it,  and  the  Calvinists,  you 
see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who 
yet  saw  not  all  things.  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for 
though  they  were  burning  and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they 

genetrated  not  into  the  whole  council  of  God :  But  were  they  now 
ving,  they  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  further  light  as  that  which 
they  first  received.  I  beseech  you  to  remember  it :  It  is  an  article 
of  your  Church  covenant,  that  you  will  be  ready  to  receive  whatever 
truth  shall  be  made  known  unto  you  from  the  written  word  of  God. 
Bemember  that,  and  every  other  article  of  your  most  sacred  cove- 
nant' 

Now  the  principle  which  is  contained  in  these  pregnant  words 
it  is  probable  that  neither  the  preacher  himself  nor  the  most 
reflecting  of  his  hearers  would  have  been  ready  to  follow  out  to 
its  destined  results.  The  zealous  exiles  were  as  positive  and 
intolerant  under  their  new  heaven  as  the  brethren  they  had  left 
behind  them  under  the  old.  But  no  philosopher  ever  stood 
wholly  clear  of  his  own  times  and  associations  —  how  much  less 
any  religious  enthusiast.  The  progress  which  Pastor  Bobinson 
foresaw  was  something  that  should  enlarge  only,  and  enforce, 
but  not  confute,  or  altogether  outgrow,  the  teaching  of  Calvin.. 
It  was  indeed  a  great  step  to  admit  that  Calvin  himself  saw  not 
all  things.  It  is  a  further  and  greater  step  to  admit  that  Calvin, 
saw  many  things  that  were  not,  and  that  the  progress  of  truth 
includes  unlearning  much  as  well  as  learning  more.  It  is  Cole« 
ridge,  we  think,  who  remarks  of  p<4itical  disputants  and  parties^ 
that,  seeing  half  the  truth,  they  are  generally  right  in  the  prin« 
ciples  whidi  they  assert,  and  wrong  in  those  which  they  deny ; 
—  in  the  same  sense  in  which  opposite  proverbs  are  the  comple- 
ments of  each  other  —  both  true,  and  yet  both  false.  But  as 
much  can  hardly  be  said  of  religious  sects  —  for,  in  religion,  the 
positive,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  far  more  likely  to  bo 
wrong,  because  the  horizon  there  is  infinite  ;.  and  we  have  no  data 
for  a  doctrine  of  the  morai  sphere.    The  Pastor's  rule^  however, 

*  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  unto 

*  you,'  though  it  has  already  led  whither  he  would  not,  is  a  rule 
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for  all  times,  and  will  outlive  all  the  systems  in  the  world. 
Then  how,  and  by  what  steps  has  it  led  the  posterity  of  the 
Puritan  pilgrims  so  wide  of  their  father's  pathway,  and  rolled 
out  their  narrow  Calvinistic  synagogue  into  this  umbrageous 
confederation  of  Gentile  Christianities  ?  Sir  C.  Lyell  ascribes  it 
all  to  the  peculiar  polity  of  the  congregational  churches,  and  to 
the  natural  recoil  of  religious  feeling  from  the  strain  of  Calvin- 
ism. A  notable  example  of  such  reaction  at  the  fountain  head 
has  been  seen  in  the  church  and  clergy  of  Geneva ;  but  the 
spiritual  independence  of  every  separate  congregation  is  among 
the  issues  of  Protestantism,  which  it  was  reserved  for  New 
England  to  sanction  by  law,  and  to  make  the  basis  of  an  exten- 
sive ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  is  a  principle,  indeed,  incon- 
sistent with  truth,  if  religion  be  a  catechism  and  a  confessor; 
but  if  it  be  a  compound  of  instinct,  reflection,  faith,  and  experi- 
ence, a  light  of  the  soul  itself — it  must  feed  upon  free  me- 
ditation; and  the  independence  of  any  body  of  consenting 
worshippers  is  but  the  natural  right  of  so  many  individual 
minds  to  obey  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  conditions  of  their 
intellectual  being.  Now,  by  insight,  foresight,  self-assertion, 
or  self-defence  —  or  why  not  by  the  providence  of  God?  — 
the  Puritans  of  New  England,  before  they  were  tolerant  them- 
selves, adopted  the  essential  polity  of  toleration,  and  also  of  pro- 
gress. The  law  gave  effect  to  it ;  and  in  every  congregation,  if 
the  creed  of  the  majority  change,  the  minority  must  secede  and 
set  up  no  rights  of  freehold  against  rights  of  conscience.  Such 
is  the  principle  of  the  congregational  churches,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  list  in  the  Almanac  of  last  year,  there  are  in  the 
United  States  1727,  with  1584  ministers  called  orthodox,  and 
300  with  250  ministers  called  Unitarian.  Sir  C.  Lvell  sayd 
that  the  separate  congregational  churches  in  England,  both  Old 
and  New,  are,  in  all,  above  3000 ;  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  greater  proportion  for  New  England  than  we  should  have 
inferred  from  the  figures  in  the  Almanac.  But  whatever  their 
number  may  be,  they  were  the  true  root  of  American  Protes- 
tantism, and  of  American  education  i  and  Sir  C.  Lyell  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  them  in  both  those  relations :  — 

*  It  is  now,*  he  says,  *  the  settled  opinion  of  mony  of  the  most 
thoughtful  of  the  New  Englanders,  that  the  assertion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  separate  congregation  was  as  great  a  step  towards 
freedom  of  conscience  as  all  that  had  been  previously  gained  by 
Luther's  reformation.  ....  To  show  how  widely  the  spirit  of  their 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  system  has  spread,  I  may  state  that  even  the 
Roman  Catholics  have,  in  difierent  States,  and  in  three  or  four  cases 
(one  of  which  is  still  pending  in  1848),  made  an  appeal  to  the  courts 
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at  law,  and  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  the  principle  of  the 
Independents,  so  that  the  majority  of  a  separate  congregation  should 
be  entitled  to  resist  the  appointment  by  their  bishop  of  a  priest  to 
whom  they  had  strong  objections. 

^  But  to  exemplify  the  more  regular  working  of  the  congregational 
polity  within  its  own  legitimate  sphere,  I  will  mention  a  recent  case 
which  came  more  home  to  my  own  scientific  pursuits.  A  young  man 
of  superior  talent  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  who  was  employed  as 
a  geologist  in  the  State  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  was  desirous  of 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  that  State ;  but 
when  examined,  previous  to  ordination,  he  was  unable  to  give  satis- 
&ctory  answers  to  questions  respecting  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  because  he  considered  such  a  tenet,  when  applied  to  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  inconsistent  with  discoveries  now  universally 
admitted  respecting  the  high  antiquity  of  the  earth,  and  the  existence 
of  living  beings  on  the  earth  long  anterior  to  man.  The  rejected 
candidate,  whose  orthodoxy  on  all  other  points  was  fully  admitted, 
was  then  invited  by  an  Independent  congregation  in  New  England 
to  become  their  pastor  ;  and  when  he  accepted  the  ofier,  the  other 
associated  churches  were  called  upon  to  decide  whether  they  would 
assist  in  ordaining  one  who  claimed  the  right  to  teach  freely  his  own 
views  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  right  of  the  congregaticm  to 
elect  him,  whether  the  other  churches  approved  of  the  doctrine  or 
not,  was  conceded ;  and  a  strong  inclination  is  always  evinced,  by  the 
affiliated  societies,  to  come,  if  possible,  to  an  amicable  understanding. 
Accordingly,  a  discussion  ensued,  and  is  perhaps  still  going  on, 
whether,  consistently  with  a  fair  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  with 
what  is  essential  to  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  the  doctrine  of  complete 
and  immediate  inspiration  may  or  may  not  be  left  as  an  open 
question.' 

Now  the  close  connexion  of  all  this  with  the  moral  culture  of 
a  people  cannot  be  questioned  upon  general  grounds ;  nor  can 
anybody  turn  away  from  it,  as  remote  from  the  business  of  life, 
who  reflects  upon  our  actual  religious  difficulties  at  home,  upon 
our  public  divisions  and  our  domestic  estrangements,  all  spring- 
ing from  the  old  passion  for  doctrinal  uniformity. 

The  love  of  truth  is  honourable  in  all ;  and  with  the  disciples 
of  an  infallible  church  we  will  not  dispute.  But  there  can  be 
only  one  infallible  church ;  and  if  the  Protestant  world  be  but 
seeking  for  that  through  free  inquiry,  then  the  freer  the  inquiry, 
the  greater  the  hope  of  ultimate  unity.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  unity  is  irreconcilable  with  freedom ;  and,  in  default 
of  unity,  the  outward  simulation  of  it  is  plain  falsehood.  We 
may  agree  that  sincerity  is  not  everything  in  religion:  but 
insincerity,  even  on  the  right  side,  must  be  something  worse ; 
and  how  much  of  that  there  is  in  Old  England,  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  computed  in  a  question  of  national  character. 
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BeliguMis  inaixicerity,  oommonlj  called  cant,  is  one  of  our  spe^al 
vices;  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  natinral  to  ns,  bnt  results 
insensibly  from  our  conservatire  love  of  old  forms  of  speech 
which  have  survived  their  meaniugy  and  ancient  rites  that  have 
no  life  left  in  them.  This  is  notable  in  Church  and  State 
alike;  in  our  constitutional  and  legal  fictions;  in  our  public 
testimonials,  tributes,  toasts,  epitaphs,  and  oaths,  no  less  than  in. 
our  solemn  creeds,  confessions,  and  thanksgivings.  Consider, 
for  example,  in  things  sacred,  our  universal  conventional  in- 
difference to*  the  vows  of  sponsors  in  baptism,  although  the 
awful  old  service  is  scrupulously  retained.  So  of  the  Ordina- 
tion Service.  Consider,  also,  the  weekly  recitation  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  and  the  response  to  ity  without  one  word  of  com- 
ment or  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  notwithstanding 
that  nobody  believes  a  Jetcish  Sabbath  to  be  either  binding  upon 
Christians  or  possible  in  modern  life ;  and  not  the  strictest  Pari* 
tan  of  us  all,  not  Scotland  herself,  even  thinks  of  observing  it  as 
such.  The  immense  variance  between  the  letter  of  this  law  and 
the  most  rigid  practical  interpretation  of  it,  confounds  all  En^ish 
ideas  of  Sabbath  keeping  and  Sabbath  breaking ;  creates  unneoes* 
sanly  an  awful  malum  prohibitum  ;  and  lays  snares  in  the  path  of 
innumerable  honest  and  devout  men  and  women.  If  the  fourth 
commandment  be,  indeed,  a  law  of  the  Christians,  it  is  too 
certain  that  all  Christians  deliberately  break  it ;  but  if  it  be  a 
law  of  the  Jews  only,  then  all  the  scandal  is  chargeable  upon 
those  who,  professing  to  have  divine  truth  in  their  keeping, 
recite  this  law  weekly  from  the  altar,  as  if  it  were  part  g£  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  the  same  way,  chapters  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  from  the  New  are  read  out  to  a  oengr^a- 
tion,  with  no  other  distinction  th^i  that  one  is  the  first,  the 
other  the  second  lesson. 

Such  inconsistencies,  to  those  who  will  reflect  upon  them, 
will  appear  far  more  important  and  more  fruitful  of  evil  con- 
sequences than  most  of  us  are  aware  of.  Then  there  are  the 
deliberate  dishonesties  of  the  learned,  imposing  upon  the  people 
what  they  do  not  believe  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  the  end  it 
is  supposed  to  answer.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  adduces  at  length  the 
text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  which  no  scholar,  since 
Porson*s  investigation  of  it, 'professes  to  believe  genuine,  but 
whij^h  is  still,  nevertheless,  retained  in  our  Bibles,  and  also  in 
those  of  the  episcopal  church  of  America,  notwithstanding  their 
opportunity  of  expunging  it  when  the  American  Episcopalians 
revised  the  liturgy  and  struck  out  the  Athanasian  creed.  Thw 
disingenuous  timidity  has  long  been  a  reflection  upon  all  our 
religious  teachers.     It  is  now  becoming  extremely  dangerous  to 
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their  infiuiBnoe  and  safhority.  There  is  no  meeting  an  age  of 
inquiry  except  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  candour.  The  question 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  dogmatic  Christianity,  is  the. 
authority  of  the  letter  of  Scripture ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  that 
question  is  neither  a  settled  nor  fm  open  one  even  among 
Protestants.  All  the  dergy  of  almost  all  sects  are  i^raid  of 
it;  and  the  students  of  nature,  intent  only  upon  facts  that  God 
has  revealed  to  our  senses,  have  to  fight  their  way  against  the 
self-same  religious  prejudice  which  consigned  Galileo  to  his 
dungeon4  The  geologists,  following  in  the  track  of  the  astro- 
nomers, have  made  good  some  very  important  positions,  and 
number  among  them  many  eminent  churdmien  of  imquestioned 
fidelity  to  their  <»rdination  vows.  It  is  now,  therefore,  admitted 
that  the  text  is  not  conclusive  agiunst  physical  demonstration^ 
Is  the  text  conclusive  against  moral  induction  and  metaphysical 
inquiry  ?  Let  a  layman  put  that  question,  and  an  awful  silence 
is  the  least  forbidding  answer  he  will  receive.  No  minister  of 
a  parish,  no  master  of  a  school,  no  father  of  a  family  in  England 
feels  himself  free  to  pursue  any  tr^  of  instruction  that  seems 
in  conflict  with  a  familiar  text  or  a  dogmatic  formula,  excepting 
only  the  subject  of  the  opening  verses  of  Genesis.  He  is  either 
fearful  of  the  ground  himself,  or  he  cannot  dear  his  own  path 
for  others  without  opening  a  discussion,  which  is  diseountenanced 
on  all  sides  fmd  branded  with  reproachful  names.  He,  in  spite 
of  himself,  must  take  refuge  in  evasions  and  reserve,  and  close 
a  subject  of  perhaps  the  liveliest  interest  to  the  most  reverential 
minds,  lest  the  works  of  God  should  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  word.  Here  is  the  dilemma  which  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  education  question  in  England.  This  is 
what  is  oonsdously  or  unconsciously  meant  in  many  important 
quarters  by  the  cry  against  secular  instruction.  This  is  why. 
tiie  natural  sciences  were  so  long  frowned  upon  in  our  giamn 
mar  schools  and  colleges,  and  ancient  knowledge  preferred  to 
modem  as  a  sounder  and  a  holier  lore.  The  theology  of 
the  Vatican  was  at  home  among  the  Pagan  my thdogies,  the 
Aristotelian  physics,  and  the  Hebrew  cosmogonies;  yet  stood 
in  awe  of  *  the  Tuscan  artist's  optic  glass ; '  and  the  spirit  of 
the  andent  Church  has  ever  since  been  true  to  that  instinct 
But  Protestantism,  we  say  again,  and  printing  have  admitted 
the  light  of  nature  into  the  schools;  and,  in  the  unlimited 
ecclesiastical  freedom  of  the  United  States,  religion  and  education 
go  hand  in  hand. 

*  Certainly,*  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  'no  people  ever  started  with 
brighter  prospects  of  uniting  the  promotion  of  both  these  depart- 
ments than  the  people  of  New  England  at  this  moment.     Of  the  fre^ 
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schools  which  they  have  founded,  and  the  plan  of  edacation  adopted 
bj  them,  for  children  of  all  sects  and  stations  in  society,  they  feel 
justly  proud,  ybr  it  is  the  most  original  thing  which  America  has  yit 
produced.* 

The  Puritans  introduced  the  congregational  polity  —  the 
Puritans  introduced  also  the  free  schools.  In  the  log  huts  of 
the  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts  were  commonly  found  the 
Bible  and  *  Paradise  Lost' 

'Full  of  faith,*  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  *and  believing  that  their 
religious  tenets  must  be  strengthened  by  free  investigation,  they 
held  that  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  should  not  be 
the  monopoly  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  but  that  every  layman 
was  bound  to  search  them  for  himself.  Hence  they  were  anxious  to 
have  all  their  children  taught  to  read.  So  early  as  the  year  1647, 
they  instituted  common  schools^  the  law  declaring  **  that  all  thd 
*'  brethren  should  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  to  read,  and 
^  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders  should  appoint  one  to 
^  teach  all  the  children."  Very  different  was  the  state  of  things  in 
the  contemporary  colony  of  Virginia,  to  which  the  cavaliers  and 
members  of  the  Established  Church  were  thronging.  Even  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  later.  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley,  who  was  Grovernor  of 
Virginia  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  colonial 
rulers,  spoke  thus,  in  the  full  sincerity  of  his  heart,  of  his  own  province, 
in  a  letter  written  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second :  — 

'  "  I  thank  Grod  there  are  no  free  schools  or  printing,  and  I  hope  we 
"  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought 
*'  heresy,  and  disobedience,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has 
''  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us 
"from  both."' 

Such  are  two  opposite  views  of  the  value  of  learning  which 
still  agitate  the  world ;  and  the  question  between  them  is  no 
speculative  question,  but  by  many  degrees  the  most  practical  of 
all  the  questions  of  our  time.  But  here  it  seems  right  to  call 
in  the  other  witnesses  whose  works  are  enumerated  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  that  no  conclusion  in  this  important  inquiry  may 
rest  upon  any  prejudice  of  ours,  or  of  any  single  writer,  however 
discerning  or  dispassionate.  The  problem  of  the  civilised  world 
is,  how  to  promote  the  continual  improvement  of  our  race  by 
means  of  free  institutions;  for  there  is  no  sign  that  the  principle 
of  despotism  either  in  Church  or  State  can  do  it.  Let  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  absolute  in  human  affidrs  mark  the  contrasts  of 
history  and  of  the  living  world.  The  political  order  of  China 
is  to  British  and  American  disorders  like  a  cage  of  tame  animals 
to  the  lords  of  the  forest;  the  civic  order  of  Bome  is  to  the 
civic  order  of  Boston  like  a  cage  of  t^Tztamed  animals  to  a  park 
of  friendly  deer  and  kine. 
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Anglo-Saxon  polity  was  extant  1800  years  ago  in  the  forests 
of  Germany.  *De  minoribus  rebus  principes  consultant;  de 
'  majoribus  orones ;  ita  tamen  ut  ea  quoque  quorum  pen^s  plebem 

*  arbitrium  est  apud  principes  pertractentur.'     The  *  de  majo- 

*  ribus  omnes'  has  developed  into  parliament  and  congress;  the 
'  apud  principes  pertractentur'  into  Downing  Street  and  Wash- 
ington cabinets.  But  the  principle  of  jury  trial  appears  also  in 
that  ancient  picture,  ^  Licet  apud  concUium  accusare  quoque  et 
'  discrimen  capitis  intendere;'  and  the  principle  of  election  was 
applied  to  their  State  governors  or  Sheriffs  and  Xiords  Lieutenant, 

*  Eliguntur  in  iisdem  conciliis  et  principes  qui  jura  per  pa^ 

*  vicosque  reddunt.'  This  popular  polity,  we  say,  is  histoncally 
traceable  from  Tacitus  to  Blackstone,  and  from  the  Khine  and 
Danube  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson.  And  what  results  has  it 
not  brought  to  pass  in  things  spiritual  as  well  as  things  temporal  ? 
There  are  Eastern  despotisms  and  Eastern  idolatries  over 
boundless  realms,  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  when  the 
Druids  sacrificed  in  Stonehenge ;  but  the  Druids  and  their  fol- 
lowers are  transformed  into  Romanists  and  Protestants,  into 
learned  Tractarians,  devout  Baptists,  followers  of  Chalmers, 
followers  of  Channin^,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Universalists.  Messrs.  Reed  and  Matheson,  two  pious 
English  dissenting  ministers,  have  written  each  a  volume  on 
religion  and  education  in  America ;  and  in  Mr.  Mackay's  very 
copious  and  sensible  work  there  is  a  chapter  on  each  of  those 
subjects.  We  have  also  before  us  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the 
Massachusetts'  system  of  Common  Schools,  1849 ;  and  all  these 
authorities  agree  in  representing  the  United  States  generally, 
but  the  New  England  States  in  particular,  as  excelling  all  other 
nations  in  the  general  education  of  the  people.  Reed  and  Ma- 
theson were  deputies  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  the  American  churches  in  1834 — devout, 
earnest  Calvinistic  dissenters — not  unprejudiced,  therefore,  but 
very  honest  and  open-hearted ;  and  from  Mr.  Matheson's  letter 
on  *  general  impressions '  we  select  the  following  passage,  re- 
membering what  Sir  C.  Lyell,  a  witness  of  such  a  different 
class,  has  said  to  the  same  effect :  — - 

*  AUowing,  as  I  did,  for  tho  difficulties  of  a  newly  settled  country, 
and  for  the  disadvantages  of  emigration,  the  state  of  education,  morals, 
and  religion  was  decidedly  better  than  I  expected  to  find  it ;  indeed, 
I  have  never  visited  a  country  in  which  I  have  seen  them  equalled. 
England  herself  pain/ullg  suffers  in  the  comparison.  There  are 
undoubtedlv  some  points  in  politics,  in  science,  and  in  domestic  life, 
in  which  the  advantage  may  still  be  with  the  parent  country ;  but 
on  the  subjects  in  question,  and  which  are  legitimate  to  this  inquiry, 
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the  adTantage  is  with  America.  Edacatioii  with  us  may,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  be  more  refined  and  recimdite ;  but  it  is  not  spread  over, 
so  large  a  sorface^  and  is  less  in  the  sum  total ;  and  if,  as  Johnsoa 
says,  the  state  of  common  life  is  the  true  state  of  a  nation,  the 
nation  must  be  considered  to  be  better  educated.  In  morals  too  you 
are  constrained  to  receive  the  same  impression.* 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  pious  dissentii^  minister,  looking 
at  every  thing  in  the  light  of  religion.  Take  next  the  verdict 
of  the  En^ish  barrister,  looking  at  spiritual  things  from  neutraL 
ground,  with  a  feeling  by  no  means  irreligious,  but  wholly  ua- 
aectarian,  liberal,  and  humane, — half  philosophic,  half  worldly. 
wise:  — 

*  There  is  much  in  the  general  polity  of  America  to  strike  the 
stranger  with  surprise,  but  nothing  more  calculated  to  excite  his 
admiration  than  the  earnestness  with  which  education  is  there  uni- 
versally promoted  by  the  State,  as  a  matter  in  which  the  State  has 
the  most  deep  and  lasting  interest.  The  American  government  is 
one  which  shrinks  not  from  investigation,  but  covets  the  intelligent 
scrutiny  of  all  who  are  subjected  to  it.  •  It  is  founded  neither  on  force 
nor  fraud,  and  seeks  not  therefore  to  ally  itself  with  ignorance.  Based 
upon  the  principle  oi  right  and  justice,  it  seeks  to  league  itself  with  in- 
telHgenoe  and  virtue.  Its  roots  lie  deep  in  the  popular  will ;  and  in  the 
popular  sympathies  is  the  chief  source  of  its  strength.  It  is  its  great 
object  therefore  to  have  that  will  controuled,and  those  sympathies  regu- 
lated by  an  enlightened  judgment.  It  thus  calls  education  to  its  aid, 
instead  of  treating  it  as  its  foe.'  (Machat/,  vol.  iii.  p.  225.)  Again : 
—  *  The  results  of  the  general  attention  to  popular  education  charac- 
teristic of  American  polity,  are  as  cheering  as  they  are  obvious.  It 
divorces  man  from  the  dominion  of  his  mere  instincts,  in  a  country 
the  institutions  of  which  rely  for  their  maintenance  upon  the  enlight^ 
ened  judgments  of  the  public*  Events  may  occur  which  may  catch 
the  multitude  in  an  unthinking  humour,  and  carry  it  away  with 
them,  or  which  may  blind  the  judgment  by  flattering  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  populace ;  but  on  the  great  majority  of  questions  of  a 
social  and  political  import  which  anse,  every  citizen  is  found  to 
entertain  an  intelligent  opinion.  He  may  be  wrong  in  his  views,  but 
he  can  always  offer  you  reasons  for  them.  In  this  how  favourably 
does  he  contrast  with  the  unreasoning  and  ignorant  multitudes  in 
other  lands  !  All  Americans  read  and  write.  Such  children  and 
adults  as  are  found  incapable  of  doing  either,  are  emigrants  from 
some  of  the  less  favoured  regions  of  the  older  hemisphere,  where 
popular  ignorance  is  but  too  frequently  regarded  as  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  stability  of  political  systems.'  {Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  238.) 

Now  surely  this,  in  all  unjaundiced  European  eyes,  ought  to 
seem  the  noblest  and  most  hopeful  political  spectacle  which  the 
world  affords.  It  is  giving  democracy  the  fairest  of  trials,  and  goes 
far  to  explain  and  justify  the  great  part  which  seems  assigned  to 
the  Anglo-SasMMi  race  in  the  occupying  and  oiviliniig  of  the 
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^artk  For  allowing  fully  the  advantage  of  an  unlimited  territory, 
«nd  unlimited  employment,  as  contrasted  with  the  perennial  pau- 
perism of  old  countries ;  yet  here  is  a  nation  which  takes  measures 
before-hand  against  the  d^radation  of  the  people  by  making 
the  Ignorance,  which  is  the  main  source  of  it,  impossible.  Of 
course,  if  anybody  doubts  the  progressive  destiny  and  continual 
improvability  of  our  rac^  and  thinks,  with  Lord  Byron,  that 

*  man  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal,' 
it  is  easy  to  point  to  rocks  on  which  American  civilisation  must 
suffer  shipwreck.  The  xmion  will  be  rent  asunder  by  factions  ^ 
and  slavery  —  population  will  at  last  overflow  the  temperate  re- 
gions—  pauperism  will  overwhelm  pdity  —  and  society  must 
«tart  again  round  the  old  circle.  But  what,  if  there  be  no  such 
circle?  or  if  the  true  circle  be  an  ever-enlaiging  one,  and  the 
jneasure  of  it  beyond  historical  ken?  The  power  of  knowledge 
has  never  yet  been  tried  upon  the  majority  —  the  old  world  has 
not  dared  to  try  it.  But  thoughtful  men  are  looking  now  — 
some  it  may  be  with  doubt,  and  some  with  fear,  but  every  one 
of  them  with  the  deepest  interest — to  the  issue  of  that  ^  experi- 

*  ment  solitary'  in  America.  As  for  the  system  and  machinery 
of  American  education,  it  is  of  less  importance  than  the  prin- 
ciple, but  of  great  importance  notwithstanding.  All  the  authors 
we  have  named  give  us  detailed  accounts  of  it ;  but  we  had 
better  resort  to  the  Massachusetts'  report  itself,  where  the 
system  is  most  perfect,  and  the  results  the  most  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Horace  Mann,  the  compiler  of  the  report,  is  ardent  in  the 
cause ;  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  style  coloured 
by  enthusiasm ;  but  this  volume  is  indeed  a  noble  monument  of 
a  civilised  people;  and,  if  America  were  sunk  beneath  the 
waves,  would  remain  the  fairest  picture  on  record  of  an  ideal 
commonwealth !  From  the  second  section  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  he  gives  us  the  following 
passage:  — 

*  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally 
among^  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  liberies ;  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates  in  all  future  periods  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  especially  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to 
encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im- 
munities for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trade,  mimufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country  ;  to  coun- 
tenance and  inculcate  tiie  prindples  of  humanity  and  general  bene^ 
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volence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry,  and  frugality,  honesty 
and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humour,  and  all 
social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people.' 

In  England  it  is  the  doctrine  of  a  certain  school  of  liberal 
politicians  (we  fear  a  large  one),  that  education  should  be  as 
voluntary  as  religion,  and  that  both  should  be  left  to  supply  and 
demand.  But  we  have  in  the  United  States  the  authority  and 
example  of  the  freest  republic  in  the  world  in  favour  of  a  very 
different  principle,  viz.,  that  religion  should  be  free,  and  educa- 
tion compulsory  —  that  the  state  should  train  all  its  subjects  to 
the  duties  of  men  and  citizens,  upon  a  basis  of  absolute  religious 
equality.  And  we  venture  to  say  that  this  rule  has  its  root  in 
reason,  as  well  as  in  the  essential  conditions  and  necessities  of  a 
Protestant  commonwealth. 

Take  the  following  article  from  the  *  Massachusetts  Declara- 
*  tion  of  Rights : '  — 

*  It  is  the  right,  as  well  as  duty,  of  all  men  in  society,  publicly, 
and  at  stated  seasons,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  the  great 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  and  no  subject  shall  be  hurt, 
molested,  or  restrained,  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worship- 
ing Grod  in  the  manner  and  season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience ;  or  for  his  religious  professions  or  sentiments, 
provided  he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  obstruct  others  in 
their  religious  worship.'  {Art.  2.) 

'  All  religious  sects  and  denominations  demeaning  themselves 
peaceably,  and  as  good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  equally 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  and  no  subordination  of  any  one 
sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be  established  by  law.' 
{Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,    Art  11.) 

*  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.'  {Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Amendments,  Art.  1.) 

*  The  School  Committees  shall  never  direct  to  be  purchased  or 
used,  in  any  town  schools,  any  school  books  which  are  calculated  to 
favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians.'  {Revised 
Statutes,  c.  xxiii.  sec  23.) 

Now,  a  State  Beligion  would  be  acceptable  to  all  men,  if 
there  were  one  religion  only  in  the  State;  but  where  there 
are  many,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it  consisting  with  religious 
liberty,  and  with  a  universal  or  harmonious  system  of  public 
education.  We  know  too  well  our  own  dilemmas  upon  this 
subject,  from  which  we  vainly  attempt  to  escape  by  compromises 
which  invade  both  theories,  and  give  satisfaction  to  nobody :  and 
we  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  United  States  have  deli- 
vered themselves  from  our  difficulties,  by  altogether  rejecting  a 
State  Beligion,  and  putting  all  sects  upon  one  footing. 
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Upon  this  foundation  is  built  the  great  system  of  which  this 
Massachusetts'  Keport  is  a  full  and  complete  delineation ;  and 
we  must  confess  that  the  pilgrim  fathers  were  truly  prolific  men, 
and  that  their  free  schools  haTe  spread  is  far  and  wide,  and  out- 
grown the  original  type,  as  much  as  their  first  Puritan  churches. 
The  area  of  Massachusetts  is  about  8000  square  miles,  divided 
into  314  towns  or  cities.  Each  town  and  city  is  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  required  by  law  to  provide  one  or  more  schools 
for  the  free  admission  and  free  education  of  all  its  children ;  and 
is  indictable  for  not  doing  so :  the  law  fixes  the  minimum,  but 
not  the  maximum  of  schooling.  And  though  fact  so  often  fol- 
lows law  with  tardy  and  unwilling  steps,  yet  in  Massachusetts 
this  law  has  been  superseded  by  the  zeal  of  the  people  to  obey  it ! 
—  *  the  towns  taxing  themselves  for  an  amount  of  schooling  many 

*  times  greater  than  the  law  requires.'     *  In  this  respect,'  says 
Mr.  Mann,  ^  the  towns  are  like  a  righteous  man  who  acts  from  a 

*  higher  motive  than  a  legal  mandate  —  who  does  right  because 
'  it  is  right,  and  has  no  occasion  to  think  of  penalties.' 

To  the  same  effect  Sir  C.  LyeU  says :  — 

*  My  informants  in  general  were  desirous  that  I  should  understand 
that  the  success  of  their  plan  of  national  education  does  not  depend 
so  much  on  the  number  and  pay  of  the  teachers  as  on  the  interest 
taken  in  it  by  the  entire  population,  who  faithfully  devote  more  time 
and  thought  to  the  management  of  the  schools,  than  to  any  other 
public  duty.  About  one  million  of  dollars,  is  spent  in  teaching  a 
population  of  8(X),000  souls,  independently  of  the  sums  expended  on 
private  instruction,  which  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  the  amount  levied  by  taxes  for  the  free  schools,  or  260,000 
dollars  (55,000/.).  If  we  were  to  enforce  a  school  rate  in  Great 
Britain,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  our  population  of  twenty- 
eight  millions,  the  tax  would  amount  annually  to  more  than  seven 
millions  sterling,  and  would  then  be  far  less  effective,  owing  to  the 
higher  cost  of  living,  and  the  comparative  average  standard  of  in- 
comes among  professional  and  official  men.' 

The  system  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  building  of  a  school  to 
the  choice  and  qualifications  of  the  master,  is  most  elaborate  and 
complete ;  and  supported  at  every  step  by  acts  of  the  legislature 
and  decisions  of  the  Courts;  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  community.     Democracy  works  it  all ! 

Each  town,  in  public  meeting,  determines  its  school  districts ; 
votes  the  money,  collects  and  deposits  it  in  the  town  treasury, 
determines  the  distribution  of  it.  for  1.  The  wages  of  teachers ; 
2.  The  board  of  teachers ;  3.  Fuel  for  the  schools ;  then  appoints 
what  is  called  a  *  Prudential  Committee,'  i.  e.  one  person  or 
three,  charged  like  our   churchwardens,  with  the  care  of  the 
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school  fabric  and  furniture,  also  at  the  public  expense ;  then 
elects  a  School  Committee  of  three,  five,  or  seven  persons,  ^  to 

*  have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public 

<  schools  in  the  town.'  The  members  of  this  last  important 
committee  are  entitled  to  one  dollar  a  daj  for  their  actual 
working  days,  and  their  duties  are  prescribed  by  law ;  viz.,  to 
keep  a  record  book  of  all  their  own  proceedings ;  to  select  and 
contract  with  teachers ;  to  examine  them  and  certify  to  their 
qualifications,  1.  in  respect  of  morals;  2.  in  respect  of  litera- 
ture ;  3.  in  respect  of  ^  capacity  to  govern ; '  and  4.  in  respect  of 

<  good  behaviour,'  i.  e,  good  manners ;  also  to  visit  the  schoob  at 
kast  quarterly,  and  to  prescribe  the  books  that  shall  be  used  in 
them.  Then  we  have  a  '  Board  of  Educat^n,  whose  duty  is  to 
'  obtain  information  respecting  the  true  principles  of  education, 
^  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  it ;  and  to  diffuse  that  infer- 

<  mation  among  the  people.'  And  to  this  end  we  have  school 
registers,  directions  and  explanations,  inquiries  and  returns, 
school  committees'  reports,  school  abstracts,  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  its  secretary,  school  libraries  and  apparatus. 
State  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  aids  and  encourage- 
ments towards  universal  education,  teachers'  association,  county 
associations  of  teachers,  schools  for  the  Indians^  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  for  the  blind,  for  idiots,  for  prisoners,  and  a  State  reform 
school   *for  the  instruction,  employment,  and  reformation  of 

*  juvenile  offenders.'* 

Into  the  details  of  all  these  of  course  we  cannot  enter ;  but 
the  foregoing  summary  is  enough  to  show  that  here  is  no 
republic  of  barricades,  or  of  national  workshops,  or  of  twenty- 
four  hours'  pillage,  but  a  most  earnest  endeavour  after  a  common- 
wealth  of  intelligent,  industrious,  just,  and  humane  men. 

*  He  who  studies,*  says  Mr.  Mann,  *  the  present  or  the  historic 
character  of  Massachusetts  will  see  —  and  he  who  studies  it  most 
profoundly  will  see  most  clearly  —  that  whatever  of  abundance,  of 
intelligence,  or  of  integrity, — whatever  of  character  at  home,  or  of 
renown  abroad,  she  may  possess  —  all  has  been  evolved  from  the 
enlightened^  and  at  least  partially  christianised  mind,  not  of  a  few, 
but  of  the  great  masses  of  her  people.' 

If  there  is  national  pride  here,  it  is  surely  pride  that  has  much 
to  say  for  itself  — *  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride ' — and  we 
must  not  forget  what  our  four  English  witnesses  have  testified 
to  the  same  effect,  and  generally  in  favour  of  the  state  of  society 
in  New  England.     It  is  a  country  without  native  pauperism 

♦  We  wish  our  Education  Committees  would  look  at  a  volume  on 
School  Architecture,  by  H.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
in  Rhode  Island.  We  have  no  such  book,  even  for  the  Lodges  of 
Country  Seats. 
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and  without  native  ignorance ;  a  country  where  domestic  peace^ 
wealth,  science,  piety,  and  the  refinements  and  charities  of  life 
have  flourished  for  seventy  years  under  an  absolute  democracy. 

Of  course  there  is  no  perfection  in  the  case.  National  follies 
and  vices  are  the  follies  and  vices  of  those  who  compose  the 
nation.  But  the  way  to  judge  a  jiation  justly  is  the  way  to 
judge  a  man  —  to  look  not  at  his  virtues  alone,  still  less  at  his 
vices  alone  —  but  at  the  whole  of  his  character,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct.  There  are  democrats  who  a^laud  every*- 
thing  m  America,  because  there  is  universal  suffirage  and  ballot 
there.  There  are  Tories  and  High  Churchmen  who  condemn 
everything  in  America,  because  they  have  cast  off  the  crown  and 
mitre ;  and  Whigs  who  judge  them,  because  they  have  not  got 
rid  of  slavery ;  and  men  of  taste,  because  the  odour  of  Puritanism 
is  yet  strong  upon  them,  and  because  in  two  hundred  years  of 
pioneering  through  the  forests  of  a  hemisphere,  they  have  not 
advanced  with  equal  steps  in  ODurt  graces,  the  belles  lettres,  and 
the  fine  arts.  But  all  Englishmen  should  remember  this,  that 
these  their  brethren  of  the  New  World  have  sown  the  institutions 
of  Alfred,  and  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  broad  cast,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific !  that  in  the  north-eastern  States  at  least, 
they  have  cherished  and  improved  npon  the  virtues  of  their 
fiithers,  and  outgrown  many  of  their  vices ;  that  the  slavery  of 
the  southern  States  is  a  legacy  from  the  parent  land,  and  that 
all  the  ignorance  and  pauperism  of  New  England  is  an  overflow 
from  Europe  I 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  views  to  the  moral  aspects  of 
American  society  —  taking  material  developments  for  granted. 
The  industrial,  commercial,  mechanical,  business-loving,  money- 
making  virtues  and  vices  of  the  British  race  are  conspicuous 
throughout  the  world,  and  are  the  indispensable  groundwork 
of  whatever  other  and  higher  conquests  that  race  may  have 
achieved.  But  if  to  feed  and  clothe  and  lodge  himself  better 
and  better  were  the  whole  duty  of  man  upon  earth,  history 
would  soon  lose  its  interest  for  us.  It  is  what  he  will  make 
of  the  world  when  he  has  won  it,  that  we  look  to  with  anxious 
and  curious  eyes ;  — and  New  England  is,  we  think,  a  hopeful 
specimen  of  what  at  least  he  is  aiming  at  in  the  western  world* 
The  number  and  energy  of  the  sects  there,  bespeaks  the  life 
of  religion  among  the  people ;  and  popular  reli^on  is  popular 
philosophy —  the  love  uid  study  of  wisdom —  the  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  part  of  man  —  the  counterpoise  and  corrective  of 
mere  animal  existence ;  and  the  amity  of  so  many  zealous  and 
independent  sects  is  an  answer  we  think  to  the  question  —  Can 
tbe  majority  be  just  when  it  is  supreme  ?  Every  sect  is  a  small 
Biinorit|r>  among  a  multitode  of  rivals — yet  the  coascienoe  of 
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every  sect  is  respected  both  by  the  law  aud  by  society  —  and 
nob&dy  appears  afraid  of  free  inquiry  and  the  light  of  knowledge. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  society  in  New  England  is  at  least  as 
civilised  and  as  secure  as  in  Old  England.  *  There  is  no 
country,'  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  *  where  a  woman  could,  with  so 

*  much  comfort  and  security,  undertake  a  long  journey  alone.' 
And  when  he  was  animadverting  upon  the  evils  of  universal 
suffrage,  the  turbulence  of  demagogues,  and  the  strife  of  elections 
perpetually  going  on,  he  was  asked  in  reply,  *  whether  any  of 

*  the  British  colonies  are  more  prosperous  in  agriculture,  manu- 
'  factures,  or  commerce,  are  doing  so  much  to  promote  good 

*  schools,  as  some  even  of  their  most  democratic  States,  such  as 

*  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  ?    Let  our  institutions,  they  said, 

*  be  judged  of  by  their  fruits.    To  this  appeal  an  Englishman,  as 

*  much  struck  as  I  had  been  with  the  recent  progress  of  ihings 

*  in  those  very  districts,  and  with  the  general  happiness,  activity, 

*  and  contentment  of  all  classes,  eould  only  respond  by  echoing 

*  the  sentiment  of  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  "  Quam  parv& 

*  ^*  sapientifir  mundus  gubematur."  How  great  must  be  the 
<  amount  of  misgovemment  in  the  world  in  general,  if  a  demo- 
'  cracy  like  this  can  deserve  to  rank  so  high  in  the  comparative 

*  scale ! '  Perhaps  a  juster  reflection  would  have  been  that  it 
is  not  upon  what  we  call  government  that  the  world  essentially 
depends ;  but  upon  certain  laws  of  nature  and  of  Providence, 
which  the  more  that  men  will  study  and  submit  to,  each  in  his 
private  sphere,  the  more  the  world  will  go  as  its  Creator  designed 
it  to  do ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  essential  that  thought,  and  inquiry, 
and  conscience,  and  worship  should  be  free. 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  question  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  see  whether  we  gather  from  our  witnesses  more 
grounds  for  fear  that  the  south  will  break  with  the  north,  or  for 
hope  that  the  civilisation  of  the  north  will  peaceably  spread  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  Union  continue  to 
hold  together  this  great  brotherhood  of  British  nations. 

Mr.  Mackay  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  points,  is  abundant 
in  details  and  inferences,  and  has  one  chapter  which  he  is  adven- 
turous enough  to  entitle  *  a  peep  into  the  future.'  But  Sir  C. 
Lyell  is  more  cautious,  and  so  far  a  better  pilot  in  unknown 
seas.  The  following  passage  we  have  noted  particularly  iu 
chapter  nine,  just  after  an  account  of  a  Whig  caucusy  and  a 
moderating  speech  from  Mr.  Webster  in  reference  to  the  Oregon 
dispute  with  England,  and  also  to  certain  party  divisions  in  tho 
Union  :— 

*  It  was  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
whole  population  is  more  educated  thaa  elsewhere,  and  more  Anglo. 
American,  having  less  of  recent  foreign  admixture,  whether  Euro- 
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pean  or  African,  the  dominant  pai*ty  is  against  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  new  regions  like  Texas,  against  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment, whether  in  the  north  or  south,  and  against  war.  They  are  in 
a  minority,  it  is  true :  but  each  State  of  the  Union  has  such  a  separate 
and  independent  position,  that,  like  a  distinct  nation,  it  can  continue 
to  cherish  its  own  principles  and  institutions,  and  set  an  example  to 
the  rest,  which  they  may  in  time  learn  to  imitate.  The  Whigs  were 
originally  in  favour  of  more  centralisation,  or  of  giving  increased 
power  to  the  federal  executive,  while  the  democratic  party  did  all 
they  could  to  weaken  the  central  power,  and  successfully  contended 
for  the  sovereign  rights  and  privileges  of  each  member  of  the  con- 
federation. In  so  doing  they  have  perhaps  inadvertently  and  witliout 
seeing  the  hearing  of  their  policy^  gtiarded  the  older  and  more  ad' 
vanced  commonwealths  from  being  too  much  controlled  and  hept 
down  by  the  ascendancy  of  newer  and  ruder  States.' 

Here  then  is  a  source  of  moral  strength  latent  in  the  very 
weakness  of  the  federal  bond ;  for  we  take  for  granted  that  it  is 
the  influence  and  example  of  the  more  enlightened  States  that 
^ves  tone  and  dignity  to  Congress;  and  those  centres  of  civi- 
lisation would  lose  their  proper  light  and  heat,  if  their  domestic 
administration  were  dependent  upon  the  will  of  a  ruder 
democracy.  This  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  who  makes  for 
argument's  sake  an  extreme  supposition  in  the  matter  of  slavery. 
Suppose  the  south  strong  enough  not  only  to  withstand  the 
opinion  of  the  north  upon  that  subject,  but  also  to  impose  the 
institution  of  slavery  upon  New  England  I  The  whole  civilised 
world  would  then  pray  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  for 
civilisation's  sake.  In  such  a  march  of  allied  nations  through 
the  wilderness,  all  depends  upon  the  rear  following  the  front ; 
and  unless  not  only  the  white  man  can  govern  the  black  and 
the  red,  but  the  wiser  whites  can  lead  the  ruder,  and  light  pre- 
vail against  darkness  by  its  own  inherent  power,  the  western 
world  must  relapse  almost  into  its  original  condition ;  and  what 
vantage-ground  has  the  old  world  from  which  it  could  look  un- 
dismayed upon  such  a  fall  ? 

But  we  are  hopeful  of  American  civilisation  and  of  American 
democracy,  which  two  must  stand  or  fall  together;  and  we  would 
not  willingly  believe  the  slavery  schism  so  fundamental,  as  to 
sever  all  the  natural  and  habitual  ties  which  bind  the  southern 
States  to  the  common  interests  and  glory  of  the  Union.  It  is 
not  only  material  interests  against  moral,  which  can  never 
prevail  in  the  long  run ;  but/  the  material  interests  of  the  present 
against  the  material  interests  of  the  future.  A  republican 
league  upon  the  basis  of  slavery,  or  a  war  of  independence  for 
such  a  cause,  could  not  prosper  in  the  modem  world  The  north 
would  hold  its  own,  and  the  south  would  fall  a  prey  to  civil  dis- 
ccnrd  and  servile  war.     This,  we  think,  must  be  so  clear  to 
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reflecting  men  on  both  sides,  that  in  the  last  extremity  it  will 
save  the  Union.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  great  natural  ties  of 
blood  and  language,  —  similar  political  institutions, —  the  same 
proud  memories  of  the  past, — the  same  high  anticipations  of  the 
future, — one  Washington, — one  thanksgiving  day, — one  star 
banner, — one  Mississippi  I     On  the  other  hand,  only  the  black 

an,  and  the  unblest  dominion  over  him. 

It  is,  however,  confessed  and  proclaimed  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  slavery  question  have  increased  formidably  since  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  war.  Both  those  trans- 
actions had  their  origin  and  impulse  from  the  worst  and  not  the 
best  side  of  American  democracy ;  and  though  national  errors 
ought  not  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the  minority  that 
opposed  them,  they  lower  the  character  of  the  government 
whose  action  is  determined  by  votes,  and  which  represents  the 
country  in  its  foreign  relations.  And  see  how  the  millstone  of 
slavery  hangs  about  the  highest  interests  and  prospects  of  the 
Union.  It  is  no  longer  that  blot  upon  the  constitution  which 
was  not  to  be  mentioned  by  name,  no  longer  that  evil  inherit- 
ance which  North  and  South  alike  were  eager  to  repudiate 
before  emancipation  had  l)ecome  the  religion  of  England. 
Slavery  is  now  a  *  peculiar  institution' — a  right  and  a  privily 
for  which  secession  or  war  can  be  openly  spoken  of  on  both 
sides  1  and  fugitive  Slave  Bills  proposed  and  probably  carried  I 
Slavery  began  to  be  cherished  for  the  sake  of  cotton,  and  new 
States  have  been  annexed  for  the  sake  of  slavery,  and  the  result 
is  not  only  increasing  complications  upon  the  slavery  question 
in  particular,  but  imminent  dangers  to  the  Union  itself,  from  an 
overbalance,  not  so  much  of  territory,  as  of  impulsive  and  un- 
trained democracy.  Texas  was  annexed  against  the  best  and 
wisest  opinions  in  the  United  States — the  most  moral  and  the 
most  prudent — ^igainst  the  opinions  represented  by  Channing — 
and  against  the  opinions  represented  by  Webster.  Texas,  which 
was  free  under  Mexico,  is  enslaved  under  the  Union  I  Texas 
led  to  the  Mexican  war,  to  the  western  territorial  mania,  and 
to  California:  and  here,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  we  have 
progress  upon  such  a  scale,  and  under  such  a  momentum  and 
velocity,  as  to  create  political  complications  unknown  to  the 
long  experience  of  Europe. 

Ko  wise  man  will  predict  the  future  of  America;  and  yet  to 
avoid  speculation  wholly,  we  must  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  the  living  world :  and  to  see  American 
civilisation  swallowed  up  in  barbarism  would  chill  the  hopes  of 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  man,  as  they  have  never  been  chilled 
hitherto  in  the  darkest  eras  of  the  past.  Doubtless  there  are 
dangers ;  and  the  peril  of  the  Union  supersedes  at  this  moment 
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^very  other  question  in  the  United  States.  For  though  the 
cause  of  civilisation  is  not  bound  up  with  the  present  con« 
federacy,  a  dissolution  would  involve  wars  and  backslidings,  and 
a  century  of  lee-way,  and  would  react  heavily  upon  the  fortunes 
of  Europe. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  if  there  be  no  elements  of  hope  in  the 
conditions  of  the  question  as  it  now  stands. 

We  began  our  survey  of  the  United  States  on  their  bright 
side,  where,  in  New  England,  civilisation  has  achieved  its  greatest 
triumphs,  and  achieved  them  under  a  democracy :  from  which 
we  drew  this  inference,  that  civilisatiop  is  compatible  with  de-^ 
mocracy.     And  if  so  in  the  North,  why  not  in  the  South  ?     If 
in  the  East,  why  not  in  the  West  ?     It  is  at  any  rate  more  a 
question  of  blood  and  breed  than  of  latitude  and  climate.    There 
are  great  races  of  men  in  the  world  that  have  never  shown  a 
genius  for  polity.     But  our  race  has  shown  it  eminently  under 
every  sky,  and  for  1000  years,  from  Alfred  to  Washington,  has 
never  for  any  considerable  interval  been  retrograde.     The  En- 
glish tongue  is  a  compound  of  all  languages,  and  British  institu- 
tions are  a  compound  of  all  the  polities  of  the  world.     The  war 
against   the  American  wilderness  is  the  same  now  as  it  was 
from  the  beginning ;  or,  if  upon  a  vaster  scale,  with  correspond- 
ing  advantages  of  experience  and  power.     Consider  how  greatly 
physical  and  mechanical  apparatus  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  civilisation:    and  if  parish  boundaries   in  America   are 
meridians  of  latitude  and  longitude,  let  us  remember  the  steam- 
ship and  the  steam-press,  the  electric  post  and  the  flying  train ! 
The  scale  of  operations  is  nothing  if  the  ways  and  means  be  com- 
mensurate ;  and  in  the  rcua  tabula  of  America  those  ways  and 
means  have  only  the  natural  intractability  of  men  to  contend 
with,  and  not  the  adventitious  obstacles  of  the  prejudices  and 
prescrii)tions  of  the  Old  World.     Should  the  civilisation  of  the 
old  and  free  States  be  but  secure,  their  character  cannot  suffer 
by  those  accessions  from  the  backwoods  which  lower  the  average 
character  of  the  Union.     It  is  incident  to  popular  government, 
and  still  more  to  federal  constitutions,  that  the  nation  in  its 
collective  form  and  action  is  a  balance  of  the  best  and  worst 
sense  which  it  contains ;  and  the  United  States  must  pay  this 
penalty  for  the  glory  of  subduing  a  continent; — their  progress 
will  be  constantly  retarded  and  checked  from  time  to  time 
by  the  influx  of  wild  brethren  and  of  raw  levies  from  the  far 
West.     But  what  help  is  there  for  this,  except  in  the  constant 
resistance  and  protest  kept  up  against  it?     No  sliarp  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn :  no  moment  of  maturity  can  be  pre- 
determined for  tlie  admission  of  a  new  State.     It  is  the  task  of 
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tame  elephants  to  subdue  the  wild.  It  is  the  very  commission: 
of  the  civilised  States  to  leaven  the  mass,  and  to  annex  that  they 
may  leaven.  And  has  not  so  much  hitherto  been  done  and  made 
good  in  that  way  as  to  forbid  despair  at  this  or  any  other  season  ? 
It  is  Texas  and  slavery  which  have  raised  the  present  excitement 
and  brought  on  the  present  crisis.  But  the  ferment,  we  think, 
is  more  likely  to  be  healthful  than  destructive.  To  every  bane 
there  is  an  antidote.  As  the  spirit  of  the  slave  interest  is  em- 
bittered, the  moral  spirit  of  abolition  is  reanimated  and  re- 
inforced ;  and  as  the  barbarism  of  the  West  presses  upon  Con- 
gress, the  civilisation  of  the  East  puts  on  its  armour  and  stands 
on  more  vigilant  guard.  Then  in  the  West  itself,  against  Texaa 
is  to  be  set  off  Qalifornia  and  New  Mexico,  *  which,'  says  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  great  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  7  th  of  March  last, —  ^ 

—  *  are  likely  to  come  in  as  free.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
African  slavery,  as  we  see  it  among  us,  is  as  impossible  to  find  itself, 
or  to  be  found,  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  as  any  other  natural 
impossibility.  California  and  New  Mexico  are  Asiatic  in  their 
formation  and  scenery.  They  are  composed  of  vast  ridges  of  moun- 
tains of  enormous  height,  with  broken  ridges  and  deep  valleys.  The 
sides  of  these  mountains  are  barren,  entirely  barren,  their  tops  capped 
by  perennial  snow.  There  may  be  in  California,  now  made  free  ^by 
its  constitution,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  some  tracts  of  valuable  land» 
But  it  is  not  so  in  New  Mexico.  Pray  what  is  the  evidence  which 
every  gentleman  must  have  obtained  on  this  subject,  from  information 
sought  by  himself,  or  communicated  by  others  ?  I  have  inquired  and 
read  all  I  could  find,  in  order  to  acquire  information  on  this  import- 
ant question.  What  is  there  in  New  Mexico  that  could,  by  any  pos- 
sibility^ induce  any  body  to  go  there  with  slaves  ?  There  are  some 
narrow  strips  of  tillable  land  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  but  the 
rivers  themselves  dry  up  before  midsummer  is  gone.  All  that  the 
people  can  do  in  that  region  is  to  raise  some  little  articles,  some  little 
wheat  for  their  tortillas,  and  all  by  irrigation.  And  who  expects  to 
see  a  hundred  black  men  cultivating  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  or 
anything  else,  on  lands  in  New  Mexico,  made  fertile  only  by  irriga- 
tion ?  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a  fixed  fact,  to  use  an  expression 
current  at  this  day,  that  both  California  and  New  Mexico  are  des- 
tined io  be  free,  as  far  as  they  are  settled  at  all,  which,  I  believey 
especially  in  regard  to  New  Mexico,  will  be  very  little  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  —  free  by  the  arrangement  of  things,  by  the  Power 
above  us.  I  have  therefore  to  say,  in  this  respect  also,  that  this 
country  is  fixed  for  freedom,  to  as  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live  in 
it,  by  as  irrepealable,  and  more  irrepealable,  a  law  than  the  law  which 
attaches  to  the  right  of  holding  slaves  in  Texas;  and  I  will  say 
further,  that  if  a  resolution,  or  a  law,  were  now  before  us  to  provide 
a  territorial  government  ibr  New  Mexico,  I  would  not  vote  to  put 
any  prohibition  into  it  whatever.     The  use  of  such  a  prohibition 
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would  be  idle,  as  respects  any  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  territoiy  f 
and  I  would  not  take  pains  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  Nature,  nor 
to  re-enact  the  will  of  God.' 

Now  though  Mr.  Webster  thinks  that  New  Mexico  will  be 
slowly  peopled^  yet  the  rush  of  adventurers  upon  California  will 
certainly  raise  up  some  rapid  masses  of  popiilation  there — and 
of  population  trained  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  New — so  that  the  Union  will  have  some  groundwork  of 
allegiance,  and  many  peaceful  interests,  already  established  on 
the  Pacific,  and  the  backwoods  may  be  attacked  in  the  rear. 
Then  among  moral  agencies,  to  say  no  more  of  the  Protestant 
sects  which  sow  some  seed  of  Christianity  everywhere,  we 
would  not  overlook  the  Romanist  religion  of  the  French  races 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Church  of  Rome,  though 
no  friend  to  intellectual  freedom,  and  therefore  to  the  progress 
of  mankind,  has  always  been  the  nursing  mother  of  humanity  in 
rude  times  and  re^ons.  Compare,  for  instance,  her  missionaries 
and  ours,  even  in  China !  Her  pastoral  system  is  benign  and  all- 
embracing,  and,  for  simple  men,  her  ritual  the  most  elevated  of 
all  mythologies.  Mr.  Mackay  is  alarmed  for  the  Protestantism 
of  Western  America. 

*  The  Church  of  Rome,'  he  says,  *  has  in  a  manner  abandoned  the 
comparatively  popular  States  of  tlie  sea-board,  and  fixed  its  attention 
upon  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  it  has  discovered  a  far- 
seeing  policy.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  yet 
under  the  dominion  of  the  wilderness.  But  no  portion  of  the  country  is 
being  so  rapidly  filled  with  population.  In  fifty  years  its  inhabitants 
will,  in  number,  be  more  than  double  those  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  virtually  left  the  latter  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  contending  Protestant  sects,  and  is  fast  taking  possession 
of  the  great  valley. 

'  In  her  operations  she  doe^  not  confine  herself  to  the  more  populous 
portions  of  the  valley,  her  devoted  missionaries  penetrating  its  re- 
motest regions,  wherever  a  white  man  or  an  Indian  is  to  be  found. 
Wherever  the  Protestant  missionary  goes  he  finds  that  he  has  been 
forestalled  by  his  more  active  rival,  whose  coadjutors  roam  on  their 
proselytizing  mission  over  vast  tracts  of  country  into  which  the 
Protestant  has  not  yet  followed  him  with  a  similar  object.  Catho- 
licism is  thus,  by  its  advance  guards,  who  keep  pace  with  population 
whithersoever  it  spreads,  sowing  broad  cast  the  seeds  of  future  in- 
fluence. In  many  districts  the  settler  finds  no  religious  counsellor 
within  reach  but  the  faithful  missionary  of  Rome,  who  has  thus  the 
field  to  himself,  a  field  which  he  frequently  cultivates  with  success. 
In  addition  to  this,  seminaries,  in  connexion  with  the  church,  are 
being  founded,  not  only  in  places  which  are  now  well  filled  with 
people,  but  in  spots  which  careful  observation  has  satisfied  its  agents 
will  yet  most  teem  with  population.    Ecclesiastical  establishments. 
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too,  are  being  erected,  which  commend  themselves  to  the  people  o£ 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  found  bj  the  mode  in  which  thej 
administer  to  their  comforts  and  their  necessities  when  other  means 
of  ministering  to  them  are  wanting.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  have 
already  their  establishments  amid  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest, 
prescribing  to  the  diseased  in  body,  and  administering  consolation  to 
the  troubled  in  spirit,  long  before  the  doctor  or  the  minister  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  settlement.  By  this  attention  to  the  physical 
as  well  as  to  the  moral  wants,  the  Roman  emissaries,  ere  there  are 
yet  any  to  compete  with  them,  gain  the  good  will  of  the  neighbour- 
hood iin  the  midst  of  which  they  labour,  and  proselytism  frequently 
follows  hard  upon  a  lively  sentiment  of  gratitude.' 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  this  pleasing  picture  should  be 
dashed  with  any  shade  of  Protestant  jealousy.  A  thousand 
^nods  of  Thurles  shall  not  provoke  us  here.  It  exhibits  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  what  has  ev6r  been  her  bright  side, — the 
pastoral  and  not  the  theological.  She  has  always  been  the 
friend  and  guardian  of  society  in  its  infancy^,  in  its  desolation, 
in  seasons  of  famine,  of  pestilence,  and  of  secular  oppression. 
In  Europe,  for  many  centuries,  amid  the  darkness  of  evil 
generations,  she  was  the  sole  sanctuary  of  peace,  of  mercy,  and 
of  female  innocence.  And  now  for  her  labours  of  charity,  not 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  American  wilderness,  we  are  very 
willing  to  forget  her  prospective  policy,  and  that  eye  to  business 
which  Mr.  Mackay  forewarns  us  of.  In  the  Koman  Catholic 
missionaries  of  the  great  valley  let  us  welcome  present  instru- 
ments of  good  whom  Providence  has  not  sent  there  for  nothino-. 

And  thus  whoever  casts  a  comprehensive  eye  over  the  vast 
and  varied  picture  of  the  United  States  will  discern  signs  of 
growth,  change,  transition,  conflict,  and  compensation  on  every 
iside,  and  agencies  of  man  and  nature  apparently  in  opposition 
that  are  really  working  together  to  some  general  end.  The 
four  races  of  men,  too,  which  compose  that  vast  population, — 
the  Saxon,  the  Celt,  the  Negro,  and  the  Indian, — whatever 
their  separate  fortunes,  must  mingle  their  blood,  more  or  less, 
together ;  and,  as  Nature  makes  nothing  in  vain,  we  know  not 
what  political  results  may  come  of  that.  Dr.  Arnold,  many 
years  ago,  in  some  historical  disquisition,  assumed  that  European 
society  must  ^vork  out  its  destiny  with  the  means  already  in  its 
possession,  and  had  no  new  ingredients  or  infusions  to  look 
for;  upon  which,  a  writer  in  the  Westminster  Eeview  remarked 
that  the  Negro  race  bad  not  yet  played  its  part  in  the  world, 
and  was  perhaps  destined  to  supply  the  pacific  and  Christian 
counterpoise  to  the  martial  and  pioneering  virtues  of  the  northern 
races.  Of  course  we  do  not  propound  this  as  any  serious  theory 
of  our  own ;  but  when  we  study  La^-ater,  and  read  Blumenbach 
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and  D'lera^  upon  Caucasians,  Mongolians,  Ethiopians,  and  the 
type  man,  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  suggesting  that  Nature 
may  have  designed  ultimately  to  fuse  her  three  original  types 
into  one,  and  that  the  last  and  highest  man  may  be  sometliung 
higher  than  a  Jew. 

There  is  an  opinion  in  Europe  that  American  democracy  has 
outlived  the  virtues  of  its  founders,  and  has  become  corrupt  and 
acquisitive,  envious,  factious,  and  insensible  to  honour.  But  if 
this  means  that  America  is  suffering,  upon  the  whole,  a  moral 
decline,  the  opinion  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  high  and 
progressive  civilisation  of  many  of  the  older  States.  We  would 
ascribe  the  evil  to  growth  rather  than  decay ;  or  at  the  worst  to 
that  relative  deterioration  which  is  involved  in  the  rapid  increase 
of  independent  constituencies.  The  national  point  of  honour 
may  easily  stand  lower  now  than  it  did  in  the  first  years  of 
independence,  when  the  population  was  more  compact,  ipore 
united  by  a  common  sentiment,  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  eminent  and  disinterested  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  republic  The  pioneers  of  the  West  ^have  not  been  trained 
in  courts  or  camps;  and  the  questions  which  now  agitate  the 
Union,  like  the  questions  which  agitate  all  governments,  are 
^Iculated  to  bring  out  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  populace. 
Yet  the  true  question  is  not  simply  as  to  the  existence  and 
vivacity  of  democratic  vices  in  America,  but  whether  such 
corruptions  are  the  permanent  and  increasing  tendency  of 
popular  institutions;  —  for  if  they  be,  then  men  of  virtue,  as 
well  as  men  of  taste,  will  *  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne,' 
or,  if  need  be,  even  to  the  shelter  of  hierarchies  and  of  castes. 
But  let  institutions  be  judged  by  their  fruits, — the  good  and 
the  bad  together.  In  every  country  there  are  examples  of  any 
kind  of  moral  character  from  which  a  writer  may  choose  to 
generalise.  If  we  were  to  judge  at  home  of  the  quality  of  the 
waters  by  the  scum  of  the  surface,  or  by  the  dregs  at  bottom, 
what  inferences  should  we  draw  from  election  mobs,  parlia- 
mentary intrigues,  and  railway  morality  ?  These  are  undeniable 
disgraces,  but  they  are  not  the  whole  of  England.  There  are 
readers  who  never  crossed  the  Atlantic,  who  figure  to  themselves 
all  America  to  be  spitting  on  the  carpet,  all  American  religion 
to  be  that  of  a  Smith  and  a  Miller,  and  all  American  law  to  be 
\  that  of  Lynch, — the  truth  being  that  Americans  do  spit  more 
than  is  approved  of  in  England ;  that  Lynch  is  still  an  indi&> 
pensable  man  in  the  backwooda;  and  that  the  Mormons  have 
founded  a  State :  but  the  truth  being  also,  that  the  best  society 
and  manners  are  to  be  found  in  the  States ;  that  the  gradations 
of  law  rise  from  Lyndi,  through  Kent,  up  to  Story,  one  oi  the 
first  of  modem  jurists ;  and  gradations  of  religion  from  the  fana- 
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ticisms  of  Smith  up  to  the  Christian  theism  of  Channin^  for 
whom  even  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  tolled  their  bells  as  his 
coffin  passed  to  the  grave. 

In  the  Union,  besides  freedom  and  slavery,  we  have  all  stages 
and  varieties  of  the  social  condition  —  the  town  life  of  Boston, 
the  town  life  of  New  York  and  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  town 
life  of  San  Francisco, — ^runJ  life  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
rural  life  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  rural  life  in  the  valley  Of 
the  Sacramento, — and  all  in  both  kinds  that  lie  between  those 
extreme  and  intermediate  points.  We  own  that  when  we  reflect 
upon  such  diversities  of  civilisation,  all  under  high-pressure  de- 
mocracy, our  admiration  is  great  at  the  births  of  time  which 
some  seventy  years  have  seen  in  ^he  western  continent,  and 
our  hopes  no  less  of  what  the  coming  centuries  will  bring  forth* 
There  is  a  corresponding  stren^h  in  the  vices  and  virtues  of 
freedom.  No  European  moraust  could  inveigh  with  more 
severity  against  the  corruption  of  opinion  and  practice  in  the 
United  States  than  Dr.  Channing  in  writing  upon  Texas  and 
slavery.  And  touching  the  press,  which  indicates  as  accurately 
as  anything  the  spirit  of  a  reading  democracy,  hear  Webster  in 
the  speech  before  referred  to. 

^  Agun,  sir,  the  violence  of  the  press  is  compliuned  of.  The  press 
violent !  Why,  sir,  the  press  is  violent  everjrwhere.  There  are  out- 
rageous reproaches  in  the  North  against  the  South,  and  there  are 
reproaches  no  better  in  the  South  against  the  North.  The  extremists 
in  both  parts  of  this  country  are  violent ;  they  mistake  loud  and 
violent  t^k  for  eloquence  and  for  reason.  They  think  that  he  who 
talks  loudest  reasons  best.  And  this  we  must  expect,  when  the 
press  is  free,  as  it  is  here,  and  I  trust  always  will  be ;  for,  with  all 
its  licentiousness,  and  all  its  evil,  the  entire  and  absolute  freedom  of 
the  press  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  government  on  the  basis 
of  a  free  constitution.  Wherever  it  exists  there  will  be  foolish  para- 
graphs and  violent  paragraphs  in  the  press,  as  there  are,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  foolish  speeches  and  violent  speeches  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  In  truth,  I  must  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  country  has  become  greatly  vitiated,  depraved,  and 
corrupted  by  the  style  of  our  congressional  debates.  And  if  it  were 
possible  for  those  debates  to  vitiate  the  principles  of  the  people,  as 
much  as  they  have  depraved  their  taste,  I  should  cry  out  "  Grod  save 
"  the  Republic.*" 

This,  from  the  mouth  of  the  first  orator  of  the  Union,  we  take 
-to  be  a  wise  and  discriminating  view  of  democracy,  as  it  pro- 
claims and  asserts  itself  in  speech:  and  applicable  to  many 
other  of  its  phenomena,  if  not  to  the  whole  thing.  Democracy 
is  vehement,  turbulent,  overbearing,  and  often  overreaches  itself*' 
It  is,   however,  the  toil  and  struggle  of  men  engaged,  with 
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various  fortune^  in  the  battle  of  life ;  for  the  world  is  a  warfare 
throughout,  and  the  Church  herself  militant  on  earth. 

Mr.  Webster  beinff  now  again  in  office,  his  sentiments  have 
increased  interest  and  significance ;  and  we  think  the  following 
passage  contains  a  most  just  estimate  of  the  twofold  duty  of  a 
representative  in  the  united  legislature  of  a  federal  government, 
and  preserves  the  true  balance  between  the  independence  of  the 
component  parts  and  the  common  rights  of  the  whole : — 

*  Complaint  has  been  made  against  certain  resolutions  that  emanate 
from  legislatures  at  the  North,  and  are  sent  here  to  us,  not  only  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  this  district,  but  sometimes  recommending 
Congress  to  consider  the  means  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  States. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  caUed  upon  to  present  any  resolutions  here 
which  could  not  be  referable  to  any  committee  or  any  power  in  Con- 
gress ;  and  therefore  I  should  be  unwilling  to  receive  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  any  instructions  to  present  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  moment  in  the  States,  for  two  reasons :  because, 
first,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  and,  next,  I  do  not  consider  that  I,  as  her  repre- 
sentative here,  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  It  has  become,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  too  common,  and  if  the  legislatures  of  the  States  do 
not  like  that  opinion,  they  have  a  great  deal  more  power  to  put  it 
down  than  I  have  to  uphold  it ;  it  has  become,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
too  common  a  practice  for  the  State  Legislatures  to  present  resolu- 
tions here  on  all  subjects,  and  to  instruct  us  on  all  subjects.  There 
is  no  public  man  that  requires  instruction  more  than  I  do,  or  who 
requires  information  more  than  I  do,  or  desires  it  more  heartily ;  but 
I  do  not  like  to  have  it  come  in  too  imperative  a  shape.  I  took 
notice,  with  pleasure,  of  some  remarks  upon  this  subject  made  the 
other  day  in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  by  a  young  man  of  talent 
and  character  of  whom  the  best  hopes  may  be  entertained.  I  mean 
Mr.  Hillard.  He  told  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  that  he  would 
vote  for  no  instructions  whatever  to  be  forwarded  to  members  of 
Congress,  nor  for  any  resolutions  to  be  ofiered,  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  Massachusetts,  as  to  what  her  members  of  Congress  ought 
to  do.  He  said  that  he  saw  no  propriety  in  one  set  of  public  ser- 
vants giving  instructions  and  reading  lectures  to  another  set  of 
public  servants.  To  their  own  master  all  of  them  must  stand  or  fall, 
and  that  master  is  their  constituents.  I  wish  these  sentiments  could 
become  more  common,  —  a  great  deal  more  common.  I  have  never 
entered  into  the  question,  and  never  shall,  about  the  binding  force  of 
instructions.  I  will,  however,  simply  say  this :  if  there  be  any  matter 
pending  in  this  body  while  I  am  a  member  of  it,  in  which  Massa- 
chusetts has  an  interest  of  her  own  not  adverse  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  country,  I  shall  pursue  her  instructions  with  gladness  of  heart, 
and  with  all  the  efficiency  which  I  can  bring  to  the  occasion.  But 
if  the  question  be  one  which  affects  her  interest,  and  at  the  same 
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time  equally  afiects  the  interests  of  ail  the  other  States^  I  shall  no 
more  regard  her  particular  wishes  or  instrnctions  than  I  should 
regard  the  wishes  of  a  man  who  might  appoint  me  an  arbitrate!^  or 
referee,  to  decide  some  question  of  important  private  right  between 
him  and  his  neighbour,  and  then  instruct  me  to  decide  in  his  favour. 
If  ever  there  was  a  government  upon  earth,  it  is  this  government,  — 
if  ever  there  was  a  body  upon  earth,  it  is  this  body,  which  should 
consider  itself  as  composed  by  agreement  of  all ;  each  member  ap- 
pointed by  some,  but  organised  by  the  general  consent  of  all,  sitting 
here  under  the  solemn  obligations  of  oath  and  conscience,  to  do  that 
which  they  think  to  be  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole.' 

If  the  statesman  who  spoke  thus,  and  the  colleagues  wha 
support  him,  and  whom  the  death  of  the  late  president  has 
restored  to  power,  can  maintain  their  ground  and  their  principles^ 
we  too  cry,  God  save  the  Republic,  in  confidence  rather  thtui  in 
fear ;  for  upon  those  conditions  we  think  the  Union  will  not  split 
upon  the  rock  of  slavery,  and  will  not  be  run  down  by  the 
democracy  of  the  backwoods. 

In  the  foregoing  survey,  we  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
outlines  of  the  subject  rather  than  its  subdivisions  and  details, — 
because  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  a  field  in  sight  betrays 
many  judgments,  otherwise  fair  and  just,  into  narrow  views  and 

E^rtial  conclusions ;  and  we  believe  these  two  books  of  Sir  C. 
yell's  and  Mr.  Mackay's  to  be  the  most  comprehensive,  as  well 
as  impartial,  that  have  been  published  in  England  upon  the 
United  States.  Sir  C.  Lyell  is  by  nature  and  habit  a  searcher 
after  truth, — and  Mr.  Mackay  treats  every  subject  in  the  spirit 
of  a  man  intent  upon  conveying  faithful  and  correct  impressions 
to  his  readers.  *  It  is  time,'  he  says,  ^  that  caricature  should 
*  cease,  and  portraiture  begin,'  and  we  trust  that  future  travel- 
lers will  bear  this  rule  in  mind,  and  follow  this  good  example. 

There  are  many  particular  subjects  of  great  interest  connected 
with  the  internal  polity  of  the  United  States  into  which  we 
should  be  fflad,  if  space  permitted,  to  enter  under  the  trusty 
guidance  ot  our  authors.  In  particular  we  are  sorry  not  to 
follow  Sir  C.  Lyell  into  the  slave  States  of  which  he  ^ves  & 
more  cheerful  picture  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  together 
with  many  proofs  of  the  improveability  of  the  negro  race,  and 
some  physiological  reasons  for  believing  them  capable,  in  succes- 
sive generations,  of  unlimited  development.  Then  there  are 
Mr.  Mackay's  statistics  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
— the  increase  and  migrations  of  the  people, — the  foreign  imml* 
gration,  —  the  chapter  on  Califomia, — and  the  international, 
commercial,  and  literary  interests  of  the  old  and  new  world.  It 
is  altogether  auch  a  scene  of  political  youth,  strength,  excite- 
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ment,  inexperienoe,  opportunity,  enterprise,  and  hope,  as  the 
world  presents  nowhere  else  between  the  poles.  To  treat  such  a 
subject  wisely  is  a  task  for  the  best  faculties  of  the  wisest  men. 
To  treat  it  with  supercilious  dogmatism  or  with  national  ill 
feelingy  must  be  discreditable  to  any  writer  of  any  country  — 
but  most  of  all  to  any  writer  who  speaks  the  English  tongue. 

Amid  the  difficulties  which  beset  all  governments,  and  the 
uncertainties  that  hang  oyer  the  future  of  all  nations,  it  would 
be  rash  and  presumptuous  to  pronounce  that  the  civilisation  of 
America  is  doomed  to  no  reverses,  no  revolutions  or  mediaeval 
eclipses;  that  democracy  will  commit  no  crimes  or  blunders 
entailing  penalties  upon  unborn  generations ;  that  even  under 
the  best  human  guidance,  the  reckiming  of  a  moral,  as  well  as 
material  wilderness  can  be  one  mardi  of  victory  and  triumph. 
But  this  much  we  will  venture  to  say,  that,  as  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  manifest  themselves  at  present,  the  United 
States  have  no  greater  lions  in  their  path  than  the  ignorance^ 
misery,  and  depravity  of  the  [debeian  populations  of  Europe. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Report  from  the  Select   Committee   on   Public 

Libraries.    July  23.  1849. 
2.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Con* 

stitution  and  Government  of  the  British  Museum.   Presented  to 

both   Houses  of  Parliament   by  command  of  her  Majesty* 

April,  1850.     With  an  Appendix. 

/^DR  readers  know  Mr.  Cooper's  account  of  the  bee- hunter, 
^^  who  detects  the  hive  by  watching  two  insects  on  the  wing 
and  marking  the  place  at  which  their  tracks  intersect.  The 
two  blue  books  above  named  have  been  used  by  us  in  a  similar 
manner:  but  as  we  approached  the  hive,  we  heard  a  buzzing 
which  apprised  us  that  all  was  not  peace ;  and  we  soon  found 
that  human  bees  were  at  war  about  the  proper  mode  of  storing 
the  honey.  The  dispute  upon  the  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  Library  has  now  reached  a  first  stage  of  adjudication: 
and,  while  the  parties  who  have  encountered  an  adverse  verdict 
are  preparing  for  their  appeal,  there  is  a  lull  of  which  we  may 
take  advantage  to  present  a  few  remarks  upon  the  question. 

We  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  this  matter  of  the  Catalogue, 
because  it  occupies,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  whole  seat  of  war* 
As  to  other  points,  we  content  ourselves  with  echoing  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the  evidence,  which  awards 
to  the  trustees  and  to  the  officers  employed  by  them,  a  large 
measure  of  public  gratitude;   and  most  particulariy  for  the 
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constant  attention  and  courtesy  with  which  the  public  are  treated 
by  them,  as  testified  by  the  witnesses  on  every  side  of  every 
controversy. 

In  1819,  the  publication  was  completed  of  what  is  conmionly 
known  as  the  octavo  catalogue  (in  eight  volumes)  of  the  printed 
books  in  the  Museum.  It  is  a  catalogue  of  brief  titles,  prepared 
by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Ellis  and  Mr.  Baber,  without  any 
assistance.  The  great  absolute  merit  of  this  production  appears 
in  nothing  so  clearly  as  in  the  contest  of  evidence  which  has 
brought  out  its  errors,  its  omissions,  and  its  absurdities;  but 
which  at  the  same  time  has  established  the  fact  that  a  correct 
and  consistent  catalogue  of  a  large  library  is  a  wonder  which  the 
world  has  not  yet  seen.  This  octavo  catalogue,  formed  by  two 
persons,  beats  many  more  elaborate  performances.  Even  the 
^otesque  blunder  which  will  take  a  firm  place  in  the  history  of 
bibliography,  the  entrance  of  Happy  Struggle  (FeUx  Ago)  as  an 
author  instead  of  a  subject^  is  matched,  if  not  beaten,  by  what 
occurs  in  the  deliberate  publication  of  a  time-honoured  university. 
The  above-mentioned  catalogue,  made  folio  by  pasted  margin, 
and  interleaved  for  manuscript  additions,  is  that  which  is  in  use 
at  the  Museum  up  to  this  day :  and  the  evidence  proves  that, 
far  as  it  is  from  perfection,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  conti- 
nental library  for  the  free  and  sole  use  of  the  readers,  who,  in- 
deed, but  seldom  have  direct  access  to  any  catalogue  at  alL  Its 
want  of  fulness,  and  consequent  inaccuracy,  were  known  and 
felt  when  a  committee  of  the  Commons  inquired  into  the  state 
of  the  Museum  in  1835  and  1836 :  and  the  cry  of  the  literary 
public,  which  determined  the  recommendation  of  that  committee, 
was  for  *  full  and  accurate*  catalogues  in  opposition  to  '  compen- 
*  dious'  ones.  This  cry  is  now  reversed:  that  is  to  say,  a  ma- 
jority (but  by  no  means  so  lai^  as  asserted)  of  those  who  think 
themselves  entitled  to  offer  an  opinion  to  the  Commissioners  de- 
mand short  and  rapidly  constructed  auction-lists,  to  give  them 
their  proper  name.  Within  a  period  of  twenty  years,  then,  the 
majority  have  fronted  two  opposite  ways,  according  to  what 
they  took  for  the  emergency  of  the  moment :  under  a  compen- 
dious catalogue,  they  have  raised  their  voices  for  the  full  and 
the  accurate ;  under  the  delay  which  the  full  and  the  accurate 
require,  they  have  clamoured  for  the  compendious. 

The  trustees  of  the  Museum,  unfortunately,  tried  to  reconcile 
incompatibilities.  A  certain  D.D.,  a  dry  divine,  found  their 
requirements,  he  says,  in  an  old  manuscript,  where  indeed  we 
have  no  doubt  he  did  find  every  word  of  his  list  of  the  duties  of 
a  librarian,  of  which  this  is  a  part.  ^  Item,  he  shal  make  the 
'  sayde  kalendars  and  inventories  with  grete  aduice,  and  moche 
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*  ciroumspectlie :  and  shal  recognize  the  same  manie  tymes  wyth 

*  al  dylygence.     Item,  he  shal  make  them  presentlie ;  so  t^at  no 

*  man  be  hyndered  to  haue  the  same,  ne  doe  tarye  therfor.' 
This  is  not  only  a  compendious,  but  also  a  full  and  accurate 
account  of  the  undertaking  which  the  trustees  attempted  in  the 
first  instance.  In  1838,  it  was  resolved  that  the  full  catalogue, 
on  which  much  labour  had  been  already  expended,  should  be 
printed  forthwith ;  that  is  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  a  part  of  letter 
A.  could  be  got  ready,  the  printing  of  it  should  proceed  while 
the  rest  of  that  very  letter  was  in  preparation,  and  so  on.  This 
unfortunate  determination,  the  fruit  of  a  praiseworthy  desire  to 
give  all  possible  satisfaction  to  the  literary  world,  was  taken  in 
opposition  to  the  earnest  advice  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  to  whom  its 
execution  was  entrusted,  and  who  had  in  1837  been  promoted, 
after  six  years'  experience  in  a  subordinate  post,  to  the  office  of 
Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books :  and  the  first  volume,  contidning 
letter  A.  was  actually  published  in  1841.  The  printing  was 
afterwards  suspended,  a  proceeding  approved  of  by  the  trustees 
early  in  1846,  from  the  mere  impossibility  of'  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding above  described ;  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  portion  of 
the  literary  public  at  this  step,  augmented  by  various  miscon- 
ceptions, had  a  large  share  in  producing  the  Royal  Commission. 

Having  brought  Mr.  Panizzi  upon  the  groimd,  we  must  needs 
describe  the  very  remarkable  position  in  which  he  stands.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  held  up  to  the  English  public  as  a  kind 
of  Italian  ogre,  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Museum  to  maintain 
foreign  refinements  against  *  English  common  sense.'  His  oppo- 
nents, than  whom  no  men  were  ever  more  certain  of  complete 
victory,  now  feel,  as  we  may  almost  collect  from  their  own  ad- 
missions, that  they  have  been  met  by  a  power  of  knowledge  on 
which  they  did  not  calculate.  Year  after  year  has  a  portion  of 
the  press  made  him  the  object  of  personal  attack,  attributing  to 
him  alone  all  of  which  they  thought  there  was  ground  to  com- 
plain, and  imputing  to  him  all  the  craft  and  subtlety  which  the 
English  common  nonsense  awards  to  his  countrjrmen  in  the  mass. 
At  one  time  he  is  the  favourite  of  the  trustees,  at  another  his 
excessive  cleverness  and  asFuteness  make  them  his  dupes:  the 
very  witnesses  who  give  their  evidence  in  favour  of  his  views, 
are  primed  and  let  off  by  him ;  he  is  everywhere  and  every- 
thing. No  sooner  does  the  Commission  report  in  his  favour, 
than  its  members  become  either  his  friends  or  his  pupils,  and 
their  report  a  job  of  his  own ;  even  Mr.  Hume  cannot  resist 
him.  He  is  not  only  a  magician  himself,  but  he  makes  magi- 
cians of  the  Commissioners,  whose  court  resembles  that  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  because  (we  are  repeating  a  mixture  of 
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allasions  actually  employed)  the  noble  Prospero  in  the  chair^ 
breaks  his  staff  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings.  In  short,  Signer 
Panizzi  is  described  as  an  Italian  *  Napoleon  of  librarians,'  the 
worker  of  feats  so  numerous  and  wonderfiil  that  Archbishop 
Whateley  might  easily  prove  he  never  existed.  While  we  were 
doubting  whether  such  a  phrase  did  not  exaggerate  the  feeling 
of  our  contemporaries,  we  actually  found  it  in  one  of  them.  He 
has  his  marshals  too,  giant  bibliographers  like  himself^  moulded 
and  disciplined  to  his  own  notions,  formidable  in  everything  but 
that  they  possess  homely  vernacular  names,  unfit  to  raise  terror 
in  English  ears.  The  plain  truth  is  that  Mr.  Panizzi  is  simply 
a  very  efficient  public  officer,  who,  besides  his  qualifications  as  a 
man  of  letters,  has  learned  by  experience,  and  special  study  of 
the  subject^  how  to  preserve,  augment,  and  catalogue  a  library. 
He  has  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  those  who  have  used  the  letters 
that  spell  his  name  as  significative  of  all  they  oppose,  without  the 
least  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  a  paranomasia  is  not  fur  to ' 
the  man  whose  signature  is  thus  appropriated.  But  the  day  of 
redress  is  cooie :  and  the  English  public,  which  will  not  readily 
believe  that  twelve  such  names*  as  are  appended  to  the  Beport 
of  the  Commission  are  united  against  evidence  in  the  defence 
of  a  train  of  unworthy  proceedings,  will  read  the  following  sen- 
tences! of  the  Report  with  confidence  in  the  opinion  arrived  at. 

*  This  desire  [that  of  avoiding  delayj,  creditable  in  itself  to  the 
Trustees,  it  was,  which,  in  our  opinion,  led  them  to  attempt  the 
accomplishment  of  two  purposes  practically  and  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  each  other —  the  construction  of  a  catalogue  alphabetical, 
ample,  and  accurate,  and  its  publication  in  successive  parts  during 
the  progress  of  its  preparation  in  MSS.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  first 
of  these  o1>ject8  ....  they  adopted  a  plan  which  appears  to  have 
been  originally  suggested,  when  the  Catalogue  of  1819  was  under 
discussion,  on  the  high  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Heber.  This  plan 
received,  through  a  long  series  of  meetings  and  discussions,  the 

•  Lords  Ellesmere,  Seymour,  Canning,  and  "Wrottesley,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  the  Lord  Advocate, 
J.  Hume,  S.  Rogers,  R.  M.  Milnes,  J.  G.  S.  Lefevre. 

•j-  The  trustees  of  the  Museum  referred  this  report  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  committee  of  their  own  body,  who  reported  upon  the 
'  suggestions  and  observations '  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
May  20.  1850.  This  report  on  the  report  rather  lightens  our  labour 
by  dismissing  all  we  are  here  concerned  with  in  one  sentence,  as 
follows, '  In  respect  to  the  Catalogue,  the  opinion  of  the  Commission- 
*  ers  agrees  so  nearly  with  that  of  the  Board  of  T^rustees,  that  your 
<  Committee  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion.* 
We  confess  ourselves  puzzled:  does  this  apply  to  the  suggestions 
only,  or  does  it  include  the  observations  f 
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deliberate  sanctton  and  careful  revision  of  the  Trustees.  It  was  kept 
under  their  notice  through  successive  stages  of  its  development  by 
constant  reports  from  those  employed  in  its  execution,  and  especially 
by  discussions  on  the  rules,  which,  at  first  comparatively  few  in  num« 
ber  as  devised  by  Mr.  Baber,  gradually  swelled  in  bulk,  as  various 
difficulties  and  doubtful  cases  suggested  themselves,  till  they  were 
digested  into  the  existing  code  under  ninety-one  distinct  heads,  pub- 
lished  in  the  printed  volume,  letter  A.  The  Trustees,  in  this  matter  of 
the  rules  for  compilation,  evidently  did  not  consider  it  consistent 
with  their  duty,  to  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  their  officers. 
•  .  •  •  We  must  fairly  confess  that  our  inquiries,  especially  into  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Catalogue,  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  there  is  not 
some  hazard  in  the  practice  of  interfering  in  the  details  of  the  library 
on  the  part  of  a  Board,  even  so  constituted  as  that  of  the  Trustees* 
....  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  their  constant  supervision  and 
frequent  authoritative  interference  is  not  unimportant  as  bearing  on 
&  question  of  justice  to  an  individual  officer  of  the  Museum,  Mr. 
Paniszi.  We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  to 
ascertain  the  prevalence  among  many  persons  of  an  impression  which 
attributes  to  that  gentleman  not  only  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  a 
catalogue  of  which  those  parties,  on  various  grounds  presently  to  be 
noticed,  disapprove,  but  also  the  delay  of  which  they  complain  in  the 
execution  of  tiie  plan  so  adopted.  It  becomes  our  incidental  duty  to 
do  him  justice  in  these  particulars.  From  what  we  have  already 
stated  it  will  appear  that,  with  respect  to  the  system  and  form  of  the 
catalogue,  whatever  be  its  defects,  Mr.  Fanizzi  can  be  charged  with 
nothing  further  than  the  constant  approval  and  acceptance  of  one 
leading  principle,  that  of  fulness  and  accuracy,  suggested  on  high 
authority,  adopt^  by  an  able  superior  and  predecessor  in  office, 
indicated  by  the  statutes  of  the  Museum,  and  enforced  by  the  de- 
liberate sanction  of  the  Trustees  and  the  recommendations  of  a 
Parliamentary  Conunittee.  With  respect  to  delay  in  the  execution 
of  the  plan  adopted,  we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  any  delay  which 
could  have  been  avoided  without  a  sacrifice  of  all  essenual  features  of 
the  intended  work,  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  desire  of  the  Trustees 
to  hurry  on  the  printing.  In  order  to  carry  out  their  resolution  to 
publish  the  catalogue  in  successive  portions,  it  became  obviously 
necessary  to  select  from  all  parts  of  the  library  the  volumes  in  alpha- 
betical succession.  If  the  Trustees,  adhering  how  firmly  soever  to 
their  intention  of  eventual  printing,  had  been  satisfi^  with  the 
reasons,  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Fanizzi,  for  postponing  that  operation 
until  the  MSS  were  completed,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  gone 
through  the  whole  library  in  an  uninterrupted  progress  shelf  by  shelf. 
The  difference  with  respect  to  expedition  and  labour  between  these 
two  modes  would  probably  be  considerable  even  in  the  case  of  a 
limited  collection ;  but  wbc^  the  extent  of  the  Museum  is  considered 
and  the  spaces  to  be  traversed,  that  difference  is  beyond  our  calcn« 
lation.  It  appears  that  the  whole  length  of  the  bookshelves  of  the 
Museum  exoeeds  twelve  miles.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
supposition  that,  but  for  the  perseveraoce  in  this  process,  in  coqjunc- 
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tion  with  other  avoidable  causes  of  delay,  the  catalogue  would  now 
have  been  finished  according  to  its  original  intention,  and  finished  in 
respect  of  cross  references  especially,  in  a  form  more  satisfactory  than 
any  labour  under  the  present  system  could  produce.  ...  To  another 
instance  in  which  Mr.  Panizzi^s  opinion'  was  overruled  by  that  of  the 
Trustees,  he  attributes  much  avoidable  delay  and  expense ;  we  allude 
to  the  thirty-third  and  seven  following  rules,  which  govern  the 
process  of  cataloguing  anonymous  works.  •  .  .  Mr.  Fanizzi,  having 
to  deal  with  an  immense  mass  of  works  under  this  head,  advocates  the 
adoption  and  the  rigid  observance  of  a  rule  by  which  the  main  entries 
of  all  such  works  should  find  their  places  in  tlie  catalogue  in  alpha- 
betical order  under  the  first  word  of  the  title,  not  an  article  or  a' 
preposition.  ...  It  is  very  evident  that  the  principal  entry  of  an 
anonymous  work,  framed  on  the  principle  recommended  by  Mr. 
Panizzi  on  the  authority  of  Audififreidi,  will  often  afford  no  facilities 
to  a  searcher  who  has  not  an  exact  transcript  or  other  precise  infor- 
mation of  its  title.  K  it  were  possible  in  all,  or  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  of  the  absence  of  an  author's  name,  to  give  clearly  and  accu- 
rately under  a  leading  word  the  subject  matter  of  a  work,  an  use- 
ful and  satisfactory,  and  so  far  a  classed  catalogue  might  be  made  on 
this  principle.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  framer  of  the  entry  to  do 
this  without  hesitation  and  deliberation,  such  a  catalogue  might 
possibly  be  prepared  without  greater  delay  or  expense  than  Audif- 
fredi's  or  any  other  analogous  mode  of  proceeding  would  require.  We 
are,  however,  satisfied  that  neither  of  these  desiderata  are  attainable, 
and  that  the  difficulty,  whether  as  to  execution  or  rate  of  progress,  is 
only  to  be  met  by  numerous  cross-references.' 

Our  readers  must  carefully  attend  to  this  extract,  which  is 
much  more  than  mere  matter  of  back  reference  from  our  sub- 
sequent remarks.  These  it  would  be  impossible  to  throw  into 
any  form  which  would  make  them  follow  the  order  of  the 
evidence  given ;  which  is,  moreover,  so  bulky,  and  takes  in  so 
many  coUateral  details,  that  we  have  much  to  leave  behind* 
without  an  allusioi^  even  on  the  subject  of  the  Catalogue. 

Were  we  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  main  discussion,  we  should 
probably  omit  what  should  by  no  means  be  omitted, — some  allu- 
sion to  the  gentle  flights  of  fancy  which  may  recreate  the  reader 
of  the  voluminous  mass.    The  gaieties  of  a  body  of  evidence  are 

*  We  should  like  to  do  what  we  can  to  urge  forward  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Index.  The  Appendix  has  been  printed  and  published. 
We  have  seen  it  stated  that  part  of  what  was  intended  to  appear  in 
this  appendix  has  been  omitted.  This  we  are  told  is  true ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  omissions  consist  mostly  of  Mr.  Panizzi's 
own  reports  on  the  Grenville  Library,  and  that  the  occurrence  is  merely 
through  forgetfulness,  arising  out  of  some  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  latter  meetings  of  the  CJommissioners,  to  which  we  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  more  than  allude. 
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43ome  key  to  the  value  of  Its  gravities.  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  describes 
himself  as  ^rather  a  thin-skinned  sort  of  student/  is  of  opinon  that 
many  of  the  readers  are  *a  very  thick-skinned  race,' — persons 
whose  inquiries  do  not  involve  much  *  delicate  intellect/  who 
get  up  ^the  stuff  called  useful  knowledge,'  and  ^  whom  it  is  not 
^  worth  while  to  take  much  trouble  to  accommodate.'  These 
persons,  it  seems,  tolerated  a  reader  of  weak  intellect,  who 
was  sent  to  the  Museum  by  his  friends,  and  ^  made  extracts 

*  out  of  books,  and  puddled  away  his  time  there : '  this  man  used 

*  to  blow  his  nose  very  loudly  every  half  hour.'  Subsequently 
Mr.  Carlyle  genei*alises  this  description,  and  deposes  that  men 
who  come  for  such  purposes  as  his  should  be  separated  from 
'  the  men  who  come  to  read  now  in  the  reading  room,  and  who 
'  blow  their  noses  in  an  insane  state*'  He  is  also  of  opinion 
that  none  but  good  books  ought  to  be  bought,  of  which  he 
«eems  to  think  that  the  librarian  or  the  trustees  ought  to  judge. 
'Where  the  man,'  says  he,  'was  a  quack,  and  his  work  de- 
'  cidedly  bad,  I  should  consider  I  was  doing  God  service,  and 

*  the  poor  man  himself  service,  in  extinguishing  such  a  book.' 
He  also  states  that  he  gets  a  'museum  headache'  whenever  he 
goes  there :  the  character  of  this  malady  is  not  specified.  An- 
other witness  of  more  precision,  Mr.  T.  Hudson  Turner  (who, 
we  hope,  will  register  his  psyllometer,)  gives  it  in  evidence  that 
'  there  is  a  fiea  generated  in  that  room  that  is  larger  than  any 

*  to  be  found  elsewhere,  except  in  the  receiving  rooms  of  work- 

*  houses.'  To  these  instances  of  strength  and  oddity  of  assertion 
we  may  add  the  following  example — an  extreme  one  certainly 
— of  the  mode  in  which  casualties  are  described  as  ordinary 
events.  Mr.  George  Soane,  who  has  used  the  reading-room 
'  constantly,  for  many  years,  from  nine  till  four,  and  sometimes 

*  later,'  brings  forward,  as  his  self-selected  first  point  of  exami- 
nation, '  the  way'  in  which  manuscripts  are  withheld.  Having 
mentioned  one  instance  in  which  Sir  F.  Madden  kept  back  for 
half  an  hour  a  manuscript  which  he  himself  was  using,  Mr. 
Soane  is  asked,  'Is  that  a  solitary  instance?'  to  which  he 
answers,  '  I  have  known  no  other  instances ;  but  these  things 
'  cannot  occur  every  day.'  When  it  is  remembered  that  every 
witness  received  proof-sheets  of  his  own  evidence,  with  an 
implied  invitation  to  prune  down  the  exuberances  of  oral 
communication,  some  of  these  things  will  appear  surprising. 
Again,  we  note,  once  for  all,  the  manner  in  which  the  avowed 
reason  for  the  wish  of  a  witness  is  sometimes  one  which  deterio- 
rates .  the  value  of  the  whole  evidence.  And  here,  again,  we 
take  an  extreme  case.  We  should  have  read  with  the  utmost 
attention,  and  desire  of  giving  it  its  full  weight,  the  evidence  of 
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80  able  a  bibliographer  as  Mr.  Bolton  Comey^  had  he  groundedl 
his  observations  upon  what  could  be  made  a  national  view  of 
the  di£5culty.  But  when  we  oame  to  this  question  and  answer^ 
we  could  not  prevent  their  accompanying  us  through  all  that 
followed.    ^  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  system  of  cataloguing 

*  the  books?'  ^  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  because  I  see  no  chance, 
'  at  my  time  of  life^  of  ever  having  before  me  a  catalogue  which 

*  is  carried  on  upon  so  elaborate  a  plan.'  The  Commissioners, 
we  observe,  carefully  avoided  all  appearance  of  baiting  cross- 
examination  towards  the  witnesses  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Museum ;  nor  towards  these  last  was  it  carried  one  bit  further 
than  would  have  been  courted  by  the  witnesses  themselves,  as 
public  men  against  whom  various  charges  had  been  made,  both 
in  newspapers  and  by  other  witnesses.  But,  though  highly 
approving  of  this,  we  could  almost  wish  that  Mr.  B.  Corney 
hsA  been  asked  up  to  what  age  he  considered  his  answer  to  be  a 
valid  one.  We  fancy  that  it  must  have  been  difficult,  some- 
times, to  repress  a  sly  hit :  one  appears  even  in  the  Report ;  a 
witness  complains  that  there  is  but  one  copy  of  Facciolati  in  the 
Library,  on  which  the  Commissioners  remark  that  'four  editions 
<  of  Forcellini  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  readers ;  which,  inas- 

*  much  as  Forcellini  •  was  the  real  author  of  the  work  in  ques- 

*  tion,  appears  as  complete  an  answer  as  can  be  given.' 

It  seems  to  have  been  almost  universally  agreed  that  the  cata- 
logue ought  to  be  alphabetical  Some  time  ago  the  current  of 
opinion  among  literary  men  seemed  to  be  setting  towards 
classed  catalogues,  or  those  in  which  the  books  are  arranged 
according  to  subjects.  We  had  hardly  supposed  that  this 
illusion  (as  we  hold  it  to  be)  had  become  so  nearly  obsolete  as 
the  evidence  before  us  shows  that  it  is :  and  this  disappearance 
of  a  most  injurious  opinion,  which  never  was  entertained  to  any 
extent  by  the  really  experienced  in  bibliography,  encourages  us 
to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  professional  persons 
just  alluded  to  will  be  admitted  to  know  best  on  all  the  points 
which  have  been  raised  relative  to  the  care  of  a  large  library. 
Of  these  the  one  with  which  we  are  now  most  concerned  is  as 
follows: — Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a 
good  catalogue  that  the  titles  of  books  should  be  fuUy  given  ? 
that  is,  with  such  fulness  as  shall  not  fail  both  to  represent  the 
author's  intention,  in  every  point  in  which  he  allowed  his  title- 
page  to  declare  it,  and  also  to  supply  such  information  with 

*  Let  us  express  our  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  inquiry 
may  be  the  restoration  of  ForceIlini*s  name  to  that  association  with 
his  work  of  which  he  has  been  most  unjustly  deprived. 
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regard  to  appendices^  annotations,  &c.,  as  a  correct  author  would 
advertise  in  his  title-pace,  when  the  actual  author  does  not  do  it? 
All  parties  are  agreed  uiat  this  question  of  fulness  is  merely  an 
appendage  to  that  of  accuracy :  all  are  agreed  that  the  catalogue 
must  be  accurate,  that  is,  must  give  such  a  description  of  each  book 
as  will  enable  the  reader  to  know,  in  the  author  s  words,  whether 
it  be  the  precise  work  and  edition  that  he  wants :  all  are  agreed 
that  a  catEdogue  is  bad,  when  it  often  happens,  in  consequence  of 
its  faultiness,  that  the  book  which  is  ordered  turns  out  to  be  the 
wrong  one.  We  mean,  all  who  know  what  strict  research  is.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  indeed,  says  that  *  it  is  not  once  in  a  dozen  times  that  one 
*  cares  about  a  particular  edition  : '  the  only  one  of  whom  we  be- 
lieve  this,  is  the  one  who  declares  it  of  himself;-^ their  Majesties 
might  have  a  right  to  take  brother  Neale's  money,  since  brother 
Neale  offers  it.  We  should  rather,  in  catalogue  matters,  trust  those 
by  whom  it  is  only  once  in  a  dozen  times  that  a  particular  edition 
is  not  wanted,  or  a  choice  of  particular  editions.  The  question 
then  is,  what  degree  of  fulness  is  essential  to  the  required  accu'^ 
racy;  and  as  there  cannot'  be  different  catalogues  for  different 
classes  of  inquirers,  (though  this  has  been  proposed,  and  the 
proposal  has  been  likened  to  that  of  the  small  hole  for  the  small 
cat,  and  the  large  hole  for  the  large  one,)  it  is  as  necessary  that 
the  one  constructed  should  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  profound 
investigation,  as  that  the  engine  should  be  able  to  draw  the 
longest  train  which  is  to  be  attached  to  it  throughout  the  whole 
journey.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  catalogue  re^ 
quisite  for  investigations  of  greater  accuracy  could  not  be  used 
by  those  for  whom  less  might  be  sufficient,  tnere  would  be  a  case 
made  out  for  two  catalogues.  But  this  has  not  been  attempted ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  main  objections  made  to  the  proposed  plan 
have  been  described  as  referring  equally  to  all  kinds  of  use. 
Mr.  G.  L.  Craik,  when  asked  whether  he  thinks  a  catalogue  not 
bibUographical  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  reading  room, 
replies,  ^not  all  the  purposes,  but  nin^  out  of  ten  of  them.' 
To  this  we  agree,  though  probably  nine-tenths  is  too  large  a 
fraction.  At  the  6ame  time,  nine-tenths  is  almost  a  recognised 
term  for  an  indefinite  majority.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that 
nine-tenths  of  literary  men  are  against  the  proposed  plan :  we 
suspect,  first,  that  both  the  fractions  must  be  cut  down,  and 
next,  that  the  two  have  some  connexion  with  one  another. 

Tlie  following  is  the  briefest  possible  summary  of  the  tenden^ 
cies  of  the  evidence  with  respect  to  full  titles  as  against  con^ 
densed  ones ;  and  from  it  can  be  collected,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  numerical  amount  of  evidence  for  and  against  the  plan  which 
Mr.  Fanizzi's  opponents  persist  in  giving  to  him  entire*     We 
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allow  Mr.  Panizzi  and  Sir  H.  Ellis  to  pair  off  on  opposite  sides, 
as  the  actual  constructors  of  two  opposed  fcatalc^es.  The 
naturalists  appear  to  favour  a  classed  catalogue,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  Drs.  Grant  and  Lindley,  who  gave  opinions  in 
writing,)  approve  the  plan  of  Dryander,  which  involves  long 
titles:  so  said  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Mr.  Konig,  and  Professor 
Owen,  the  first  of  whom  would  also  ^ve  a  succinct  alphabetical 
catalogue.  Mr.  Adolphus  Asher,  the  well  known  Berlin  book- 
seller, thinks  long  titles  the  only  mode.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooley,  who 
proposes  to  stereotype  the  titles  separately,  would  only  strike  out 
superfluities,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  leans  to  longer  titles 
than  the  professed  advocates  of  brevity.  Mr.  G.  L.  Cnuk, 
who  considers  the  common  idea  that  a  good  catalogue  is  an  easy 
thing  to  be  a  wild  and  ludicrous  delusion,  would  have  a  short 
catalogue  constructed  for  present  use,  and  a  long  one  at  deliberate 
leisure ;  but  is  sure  the  short  catalogue  would  be  very  unsatis- 
factory to  the  public.  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker,  who  has  had 
much  more  to  do  with  cataloguing  than  those  who  know  him  only 
as  a  public  man  would  think,  is  as  firmly  and  exclusively  for 
long  titles  as  Mr.  Asher.  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  thinks  the 
principle  of  the  long  catal(^e  excellent,  but  wants  some- 
thing immediately.  The  Rev.  W.  Cureton  is  decidedly  for 
long  titles,  as  is  Mr.  E.  Edwards.  Professor  De  Morgan,  who 
has  entered  more  iuUy  than  any  one  except  Mr.  Panizzi  into 
the  errors  which  arise  from  short  titles,  would  have  very  full 
ones ;  he  finds  even  the  new  catalogue  rather  too  brief  than 
otherwise.  Mr.  H.  Hallani  is  for  full  titles,  but  on  the  supposi- 
tion, which  he  advocates  in  any  case,  that  the  catalogue  is  not 
to  be  printed.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland  also  would  have  full 
titles,  but  also  would  not  print  them.  Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton 
would  have  the  titles  as  full  as  possible :  Mr.  J.  H.  Parnr  the 
same.  Lord  Strangford  thinks  a  bibliographical  catalogue 
desirable,  but  is  afraid  of  the  length  of  time  it  would  take.  Mr. 
E.  Doubleday,  Professor  Forbes,  Mr.  E.  Hawkins,  Mr.  G. 
Soane,  and  Mr.  C.  Tomlinson,  are  not  precise  as  to  what  they 
think  on  the  point.  Mr.  JL  J.  Bennett,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Biber, 
and  Mr.  J.  Bruce  are  for  ^ort  titles.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the  same, 
and  thinks  that  any  intelligible  way  would  do.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Cochrane  is  for  short  titles,  but  objects  to  any  rules  in  drawing 
up  a  catalogue ;  and  certainly  his  practice,  as  evidenced  by  his 
catalogue  of  the  London  Library,  is  in  conformity  with  his 
theory.  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier,  of  whom  more  presently,  is  for 
short  titles ;  as  is  Mr.  Bolton  Comey,  whose  reason  has  been 
Biready  mentioned.  Mr.  G.  Dodd  thinks  the  new  catalogue  too 
ample.     The  Rev.  J.  Forshall  thinks  that  the  larger  the  library. 
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the  more  succinct  should  be  the  catalogue :  that  is,  as  appears  to 
us,  the  greater  the  clanger  of  confusion,  the  more  it  should  be 
courted.  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  is  for  short  titles,  as  is  also  Sir  B.  H. 
Inglis,  who,  we  strongly  suspect,  confoutids  bibliography  with 
bibUomania^  Mr.  Edmund  Hodgson,  the  auctioneer,  seems  to 
think  that  consulting  the  Museum  Library  in  Great  Bussell 
Street,  and  selling  it  off  in  Fleet  Street,  are  entirely  the  same 
questions  as  to  catalogue :  we  cannot  imagine  how  or  why  he 
was  invited  to  give  evidence.  Did  the  Panizzi  faction  bring 
him  forward  as  a  caricature  of  some  of  their  literary  opponents? 
K  so,  though  the  joke  was  a  good  one,  it  was  too  broad,  was 
likely  to  give  offence,  and  was  not  altogether  the  mode  in  which 
men  of  education  should  oppose  each  other.  Sir  F.  Madden 
advocates  short  titles,  and  considers  the  Bodleian  catalogue  as  a 
sufficient  model :  of  this  we  shall  presently  speak.  Lord  Mahon 
is  for  short  titles;  and  Mr.  T.  Hudson  Turner  thinks  even  the 
old  catalogue  too  complicated.  Such  is  the  abridgment  of  our 
abridgment  of  the  mass  of  answers  on  this  one  point ;  and  it 
has  been  no  short  nor  easy  task.  We  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  any 
of  the  witnesses  by  it ;  but  many  a  reader  will  get  a  better 
notion  from  it,  than  he  would  have  had  courage  to  get  for  him- 
self from  the  original  materials. 

As  to  the  order  of  the  evidence,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Panizzi  gave  a  general  account  of  the  state  of 
the  collection,  &a,  all  the  witnesses  who  volunteered  or  were 
asked  for  evidence  were  then  heard,  (the  willingness  of  the 
Commission  to  receive  it  having  been  publicly  announced  in  the 
*  AthensBum'  No.  1111.,  together  with  Mr.  Panizzi's  request  that 
all  complainants  would  come  forward,)  and,  finally,  Mr.  Panizzi 
was  heard  in  detailed  defence.  To  this  course  we  have  since 
seen  strong  objection  made  by  those  who  thought  that,  after 
the  defence,  the  replies  of  the  assailing  witnesses  should  have 
been  heard.  For  ourselves,  we  can  hardly  reconcile  such  a 
demand  with  the  principle  or  usage  of  such  inquiries.  Mr. 
Panizzi  was  the  party  on  his  trial,  and  those  who  attacked  him 
had  had  years  of  newspaper  opportunity,  most  vigorously  used : 
while  he,  a  public  officer,  was  prevented  by  his  position,  as  well 
as  bv  the  relation  in  which  his  defence  would  have  placed  him 
to  the  Trustees,  from  making  an/  reply.  The  defence  was 
here  strictly  in  answer,  in  every  instance  but  one ;  if  any  body 
were  entitled  to  reply,  it  was  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  in  the  matter 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak ;  but  even  in  that  case  the 
right  was  very  doubtfuL 

Having  now  given  our  readers  a  general  view  of  the  principal 
authorities  on  either  side,  we  proceed  to  grapple  with  the  issue 
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raised  It  is  most  obvious  that  the  onus  lies  with  the  com- 
plainants assailing  the  present  plan,  which  was  recommended 
by  grave  authority,  initiated  under  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  has  only  been  prevented  from  a  more 
speedy  proof  of  its  efficiency  by  the  stress  of  external  clamour 
acting  on  the  well-intentioned  indecision  of  the  Trustees.  When 
a  plan  is  thus  in  possession,  it  can  only  be  properly  driven  out  in 
one  of  two  ways ;  either  by  proving  that  something  better  has 
been  done,  or  that  something  better  can  be  done.  We  do  not 
demand  that  the  superiority  should  be  so  excessive  as  to  balance 
the  evil  of  rendering  nugatory  all  that  has  been  accomplished ; 
we  concede  tliat  the  importance  of  the  end  to  be  gained  would 
make  the  sacrifice  well  worth  while,  if  any  reasonably  better 

Project  could  be  shown  to  be  very  certain  to  gain  the  end. 
?hat  end  is  a  correct  catalogue  —  a  commonly  correct  catalogue 
as  it  is  called :  for  common  correctness,  like  common  sense  and 
common  honesty,  is  assumed  to  be  rightly  adjectived.  Of 
course  the  defenders  of  the  existing  scheme  pressed  for  some- 
thing crucial  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  points :  show  us,  they 
said,  in  existence,  the  catalogue  you  would  have,  or  if  not,  at 
least  show  us  how  you  would  give  it  existence.  With  that 
downright  mode  of  meeting  adverse  arguments  which  both  sides 
have  displayed  throughout  this  inquiry — and  which,  we  may 
atop  to  say,  makes  the  blue  book  before  us  much  more  interesting 
to  read  than  most  others  —  both  questions  were  responded  tOw 
The  parties  who  ventured  virtually  to  stake  their  cause, — we 
must  not  say  they  did  so  in  terms, — the  one  upon  a  catalogue 
m  esse^  the  other  upon  oi^e  in  posse^  were  among  the  most 
eminent  in  letters  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Sir  Frederic  Madden  and  Mr.  Payne  Collier.  Both  had  right 
of  access  to  hear  the  evidence,  and  were  furnished  with  proof 
sheets  of  it;  the  former  as  an  officer  of  the  Museum,  the  ktter 
as  secretary  to  the  Commission.  Both  took  up  the  glove  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  evidence,  when  it  had  become  exceed- 
ingly apparent  that  the  assertions  of  such  men  as  themselves 
would  be  subjected  to  sifting  scrutiny.  The  two  challenges, 
therefore,  were  most  deliberately  answered. 

Sir  F.  Madden  (p.  478.)  pointed  out  the  Bodleian*  catalogue 
in  the  following  tern^ ;  the  italics  are  our  own :  — 

*  This  catalogue  was  spoken  of  as  if  it  contained  the  whole  of  the 
Bodleian  collection.  Far  from  it :  there  will  be  six  more  alphabets, 
and  there  are  five.  The  Douce,  Malone,  Gougb,  and  Oppenheimer 
collections,  and  that  of  dissertations  and  theses,  are  printed :  and  a 
supplement  to  the  catalogue  of  which  we  speak  in  the  text,  is  now,  we 
understand,  in  the  press. 
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<  The  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  I  do  not  think  the 
Commissioners  have  had  before  them  or  have  referred  to,  was  com«- 
piled  by  gentlemen,  who,  in  station  and  acquirements,  are  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  gentlemen  here  in  the  Printed  Book  Department. 
That  catalogue  is  compiled  upon  an  alphabetical  plan,  and^  with 
regard  to  the  entries^  is  in  all  respects  creditable  to  the  University 
instead  of  a  disgrace.  ...  I  take  that  catalogue  to  be  in  all  respects 
preferable  to  the  one  Mr.  Panizzi  has  proposed ;  it  is  not  so  laborious^ 
it  is  true,  but  yet  in  one  detail  infinitely  more  so  with  regard  to  this 
dissection  of  collections  of  works,  or  where  small  pieces,  with  auihon^ 
names,  occur  incidentaUy  with  other  writers,  and  entering  then  under 
the  authors'  names  ;  that  is  carried  to  a  ytvy  great  extent  in  the 
Bodleian  catalogue.  .  .  •  .' 

The  Bodleian  catalogue,  in  three  folio  volumee,  published  in 
1843,  contains  within  itself  the  three  preceding  catalogues  by 
James,  Hyde,  and  Fisher.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  was 
observed  in  answer,  that  the  Oxford  bibliographers,  how  ex- 
pedient soever  they  might  find  it  to  bring  up  their  old  cata- 
logues, would  put  forward  this  quadripartite  compilation  as  fit 
to  be  a  mo^lel  for  a  national  undertaking.  It  was  examined, 
with  reference  to  this  last  point,  by  Mr.  De  Moi^n ;  and  the 
result  was,  as  he  phrased  it,  that  *  nothing  better  illustrates  the 
*  manner  in  which  learning  may  exist  without  any  care  to 
^  promote  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  sources,  than  the  emanation 
^  of  such  a  catalogue  from  such  a  university.'  He  produced 
(offering  more  if  wanted)  more  than  four  folio  pages  (with 
comments)  full  of  such  mistakes  as  the  affirmation  that  Briggs's 
folio  *  Arithmetica  Logarithmica'  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of 
Wells's  octavo  *Art  of  Shadowes,'  because  a  small  table  of 
logarithms  on  Briggis  system  happens  to  be  there.  Examining 
the  article  Euelid,  and  making  it  his  own  condition  that  he 
would  stop  as  soon  as  he  came  to  any  entry  which  was  not  very 
objectionable,  he  could  make  no  pause  before  the  eighth  work 
entered  under  that  name:  the  very  first  entry  containing  a 
concealment  of  the  fact  that  Gregory's  celebrated  Oxford 
edition  has  a  Greek  text.  With  respect  to  the  vaunted  dissection 
of  works,  it  appeared  that  eleven  volumes  of  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Halma,  containing  Ptolemy,  Proclus,  Geminus,  Theon, 
&c,  made  no  aj^pearance  except  imder  Ptolemy :  and  that  not 
%  single  writer  m  Masdres's  Scriptores  Logarithmici  was  to  be 
found  under  his  own  name.  But,/)er  contrd,  dissection  invented 
non-existing  works,  one  of  which  was  more*  remarkable  than 

*  This  unfortunate  instance,  though  it  shows  what  may  happen  if 
proper  time  be  not  taken,  is  really  nothing  against  the  cataloguers. 
Imagine  a  person  cataloguing  by  short  titles  at  the  very  top  of  his 
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Felix  Ago.  In  the  sixteenth  century  lived  G.  J-  Eheticus,  well 
known  as  the  most  laborious  calculator  of  tables  that  ever  lived, 
and  the  friend  and  follower  of  Copernicus :  a  worthy  man,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  beer  or  ale  except  to  drink  thiat  modicum 
which  would  strengthen  him  without  unfitting  him  for  going 
from  his  dinner  to  his  slow  and  laborious  calculation  of  sines. 
The  Bodleian  catalogue  has  him  down  for  a  treatise  on  beer, 
*  Rheticus  (G.  J.)  Cervisia,'  said  to  be  contained  in  the  Amphi- 
theatrum  sapienti<B  Socraticts  joco  seruB  of  Domavius,  a  kind  of 
folio  light  reading  of  the  year  1619,  Now  the  fact  is  that 
Rheticus,  honest  man,  made  a  joke — or  what  was  called  a  joke* 
m  his  day — upon  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  cmd  Breslau  beer,  on 
which  joke  one  Brusch  wrote  verses  which  Domavius  inserted 
in  his  miscellany :  and  hence  the  asserted  work  of  Rheticus  on 
beer,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  the  zodiac,  though  he  was  an 
astronomer. 

The  University  ought  to  acknowledge  its  obligations  to  Sir 
P.  Madden,  who  has  been  the  means  of  pointing  out  that  very 
imperfect  notions  of  a  book  catalogue  prevail  at  Oxford,  as 
elsewhere :  and  further,  it  ought  to  proceed  to  the  inculcation 
of  better  principles,  which  ought  also  to  be  done  elsewhere. 

We  should,  if  library  catalogues  were  generally  accurate,  at 
once  impeach  Sir  F.  Madden  of  most  extreme  carelessness :  but, 
as  things  are,  our  power  to  do  so  is  as  small  as  our  will.  Except 
for  such  instances,  we  could  not  dare  to  assert  what  we  now,  of 
knowledge  gained  before  this  inquiry  took  place,  do  assert, 
namely,  that  there  is  among  men  of  letters  generally  a  degree  of 
laxity,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  with  regard  to  descriptions  of 

speed,  and  meeting  with  Belatio  Felicis  Agonis  &c. :  is  it  wonder- 
fnl  that  he  should  make  the  mistake ;  is  it  not  rather  very  creditable 
^at  such  things  were  not  frequent  ? 

,  *  As  Mr.  De  ^lorgan  did  not  favour  the  commissioners  with  this 
Jt>ke,  which  is  wanted  for  the  lii story  of  bibliography,  we  had  recourse 
J>^rselvc3  to  the  old  folioj  and  we  found  it  to  be  as  follows.  Breslau 
beer  was  called  Bvheps  Irom  its  strength  (our  cognate  word  swipes  is 
of*  a  different  allusion);  this  the  comical  calculator  altered  into 
*^^opps,  a  wether  sliee[>,  and  this  again  into  Aries,  and  joked  some- 
thing to  this  efl'ect,  that  the  various  stages  of  intoxication  might  be 
Ajkeued  to  the  several  zodiacal  animals ;  so  that  a  man  who  goes 
tlirough  them  all  may  he  said  to  hox  the  zodiac  in  one  day.  Witness 
*«B  four  last  of  the  verseSj 

*  llle  Isc,  sol]  duodenis  percurrit  mensibus  illud 
Iinmensum  spacium  quod  Jovis  aula  capit : 
Tu  poteris  quocuncjue  die  hos  implere  labores ; 
AtquG  it  a  Zodiac  urn  constituisse  tuum.' 
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booksy  and  to  catalogues,  which  almost  defies  description.  Most 
fortunate  will  it  be  for  literature  that  this  Royal  Commission  has 
brought  out  the  fact,  and  set  it  in  the  public  light  of  day,  where 

*  English  comnK>n  sense'  may  see  and  judge  it  Knowing  what 
we  did  of  book-lists,  and  the  undeserved  characters  they  have, 
we  were  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  such  a  man  as  Sir  F. 
Madden  committing  himself  to  almost  unqualified  praise  of  sys- 
tematic inaccuracy.  Every  genus  of  literary  man  has,  we  sup- 
pose, his  model  notion  of  a  catalogue,  and  in  most  cases  below 
what  one  would  take  to  be  his  proper  standard.  K  we  descend 
from  Sir  F.  Madden — we  may  say  this  without  offence,  speaking 
of  bibliographical  qualifications  —  we  come  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  who 
is  enamoured  of  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Library  in  St. 
James's  Square,  which  is  as  much  below  that  of  the  Bodleian, 
as  St  James's  Square  is  in  the  history  of  letters  below  Oxford. 
But  the  reformation  is  at  hand;  the  disclosures  which  this 
inquiry  has  made  will  provoke  a  discussion,  which,  after  the 
usual  amount  of  giving  and  taking,  will  probably  eilbble  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  appreciate  better  the  relative  merit  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  will  convert  Sir  F.  Madden  into  a  disciple  of  Audiffredi, 
and  Barbier,  and  Panizzi. 

Mr.  Payne  Collier,  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  under- 
took to  show  how  the  Museum  catalogue  should  be  made,  with- 
out reference  to  any  preceding  one.  Those  who  have  objected 
to  Mr.  Panizzi  being  present  during  the  inquiry,  forgot  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Commission,  an  extreme  partizan  of  the  other 
side,  was  not  only  present,  but  was  allowed  by  his  official 
superiors  to  circulate  pamphlets  among  them  during  the  progress 
of  the  evidence.  Mr.  Collier  prepared,  according  to  his  own 
views,  twenty-five  titles,  done  in  an  hour,  of  books  from  his 
own  library,  and  with  which  he  was  therefore  previously  well 
acquainted.  They  were  handed  to  Mr.  Panizzi,  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  writer,  and  an  invitation  of  criticism.  Mr.  Payne 
Collier  is  known  to  our  readers :  but  to  *  excuse  the  tone  of 

*  confidence'  he  assumed,  he  described  himself,  im  handing  over 
these  slips,  as  having  attained  a  certain  reputation  in  letters  and 
particularly  in  antiquarian  literature.  The  description  is  as 
correct  a  one  as  could  be  looked  for  from  Mr.  Collier  himself: 
and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Shakspeare  and  Camden 
Societies,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  could  inform 
the  public,  if  need  were,  that  he  did  not  overrate  himself. 
Moreover,  his  confidence  was  proved  and  supported  bv  the  most 
explicit  dealine:  he  willingly  lent  those  ot  the  books  he  had 
described  which  were  not  in  the  Museum  library,  and,  after  the 
criticism  to  which  we  are  coming,  he  offered  no  plea  of  haste. 
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On  the  contrary^  when  a  contemporary  journal,  of  opposite 
views  to  our  oWn,  called  them,  by  way  of  extenuation,  his  *  hur- 

*  ried  slips/  he  wrote  a  public  letter  in  correction  of  the  designa-* 
tion,  maintaining  that  they  were  ^  not  hurried  in  any  sense  of 

*  the  word/  and  adhering  to  the  defence,  presently  to  be  noticed, 
which  he  had  circulated  among  the  Commissioners  in  a  private 
pamphlet. 

Mr.  Panizzi  put  these  slips  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jones,  his 
senior  assistant,  requesting  him  to  report  upon  them.  The 
report  was  as  follows :  — 

'  These  twenty-five  titles  contain  almost  every  possible  error  which 
can  be  committed  in  cataloguing  books,  and  are  open  to  almost  every 
possible  objection  which  can  be  brought  against  concise  titles.  The 
faults  may  be  classed  as  follows: — Ist.  Incorrect  or  insufficient  de- 
scription, calculated  to  mislead  as  to  the  nature  or  condition  of  the 
woi^  specified.  2nd.  Omission  of  the  names  of  editors,  whereby  we 
lose  a  most  necessary  guide  in  selecting  among  different  editions  of 
the  same^rork.  Srd.  Omission  of  the  Christian  names  of  authors, 
causing  great  confusion  between  the  works  of  different  authors  who 
have  the  same  surname-— a  confusion  increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  catalogue.  4th.  Omission  of  the  names  of  anno- 
tators.  5th.  Omission  of  the  names  of  translators.  6th.  Omission 
of  the  number  of  the  edition,  thus  rejecting  a  most  important  and 
direct  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  worL  7th.  Adopting  the  name  of 
the  editor  as  a  heading,  when  the  name  of  the  author  appears  in  the 
title-page.  8th.  Adopting  the  name  of  the  translator  as  a  heading, 
when  the  name  of  the  author  appears  on  the  title-page.  9th.  Adopt- 
ing as  a  heading  the  title  or  name  of  the  author  merely  as  it  appears 
on  the  title-page  —  a  practice  which  would  distribute  the  works  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  under  the  names  Blomfield,  Chester,  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  those  of  Lord  Ellesmere  under  Grower,  Egerton,  and  EUes- 
mere.  10th.  Using  English  or  some  other  language  instead  of  the 
language  of  the  title-page.  11th.  Cataloguing  anonymous  works,  or 
works  published  under  initials,  under  the  name  of  the  supposed 
author.  Where  this  practice  is  adopted,  the  books  so  catalogued  can 
be  found  only  by  those  who  possess  the  same  information  as  the  cata- 
loguer, and  uniformity  of  system  is  impossible,  unless  the  cataloguer 
know  the  author  of  every  work  published  anonymously  or  under 
initials.  12th.  Errors  in  grammar.  13th.  Errors  in  description  of 
the  size  of  the  book.  We  have  here  faults  of  thirteen  different  kinds 
in  twenty-five  titles,  and  the  number  of  these  faults  amount  to  more 
than  two  in  each  title.  A  large  proportion  of  them,  moreover,  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  them  when  the 
written  title  is  separated  from  the  book ;  for  example,  Mr.  Collier 
has  catalogued  an  edition  of  the  Odyssey,  with  a  Latin  title,  as  though 
the  title  were  in  Greek.  A  mere  perusal  of  Mr.  Collier's  title  would 
not  lead  any  person  to  suspect  the  existence  of  such  a  blunder.  [I  may 
say  (says  Mr.  Panizzi),  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  when  I  saw  this 
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Odjssey,  printed  at  Oxford,  with  a  Greek  title,  I  sent  everjrwhere  to 
try  to  find  it.  I  had  one  with  a  Latin  title,  of  the  same  year,  and  of 
the  same  size,  but  I  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  the  same.  I  sent 
to  Oxford;  I  made  all  sorts  of  inquiries;  nobody  knew  such  an 
Odjssej  with  a  Greek  title;  but  still  this  was  negative  evidence, 
until  I  begged  the  favour  of  Mr.  Collier  to  show  me  the  book  itself 
from  which  he  drew  up  his  title.  The  title  is  in  Latin,  therefore  the 
idea  created  by  his  title,  that  there  was  another  edition  of  the  Odyssey 
in  the  same  year  and  of  the  same  sice,  at  Oxford,  is  wrong ;  there 
was  only  one.]  Two  editions  of  Madame  de  Stael's  wori^  on  the 
French  Revolution  appeared  at  Paris  in  1818 ;  but  Mr,  Cider's  title 
making  no  mention  of  the  edition,  the  inference  would  arise  that  the 
copy  to  which  it  referred  was  of  the^r^^  rather  than  of  the  second 
edition.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  errors  can  be  corrected  on  a  sub- 
sequent perusal  of  the  titles  or  in  print,  unless  that  perusal  be  an 
actual  comparison  of  the  title  with  the  book,  [hx  fact,  in  the  case  of 
the  Odyssey  with  the  Greek  title,  the  title  looked  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  very  correct,  but  it  was  not  correct]  Where  we  see  such 
a  result  as  is  shown  above,  from  an  experiment  made  by  a  gentleman 
of  education,  accustomed  to  research,  and  acquainted  with  booka 
generally,  upon  only  twenty-five  works,  taken  from  his  own  library, 
and  of  ^e  most  easy  description,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a 
catalogue  would  be,  drawn  up,  in  the  same  manner,  by  ten  persons, 
of  about  600,000  works,  embracing  every  branch  of  human  learning, 
and  presenting  difficulties  of  every  possible  description.  The  average 
number  of  faults  being  more  than  two  to  a  title,  the  total  is  somewhat 
startling  — about  1,300,000  faults  for  the  600,000  works ;  that  is, 
supposing  the  proportion  to  continue  the  same.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  errors  would  increase  with  the  number 
of  titles ;  that  to  errors  in  drawing  up  each  individual  title  would  be 
superadded  the  errors  which  would  unavoidably  occur  in  the  process 
of  arranging  the  titles,  and  subsequently  in  the  printing.  Li  short,  I 
humbly  conceive  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  the  inexpediency 
of  Mr.  Collier's  plan  more  eff*ectually  than  he  has  himself  done ;  and 
I  hope  I  may  add,  without  giving  offence,  that,  had  I  seen  these  titles 
under  any  other  circumstances  than  the  present,  I  should  have  con- 
cluded that  the  object  was  to  show  how  nearly  worthless  would  be  a 
catalogue,  the  proposed  advantages  of  which  were  short  titles,  drawn 
up  and  printed  within  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time.' 

Mr.  Jones  then  proceeded  to  a  detailed  proof  of  his  assertions. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Collier 
should  have  had  a  reply :  but  the  questbn  is  complicated^  for 
though  here  assailed,  ne  was  an  assailant,  and  moreover  was  an 
officer  of  the.court  who  had  been  permitted  to  make  himself  a 
partizan,  and  to  support  his  own  views  bv  circulating  pamphlets 
amonj?  the  judges,  which  a  sense  of  oflScial  propriety  prevented 
Mr.  Panizzi  from  answering  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  (Jollier  did 
answer  in  a  pamphlet  addremed  to  the  Commissioners,  as  well  as 
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(recently)  in  the  journal  alluded  to.  The  answer  does  not  deny 
one  iota  of  Mr.  Jones's  imputation :  it  merely  protests  against 
being  tried  by  Mr.  Panizzi's  rules.  *  I  intended,'  says  Mr.  Col- 
lier, *  my  English  mode  of  cataloguing  to  be  diametrically  op- 
'  posed  to  his  foreign  mode,  which  might  do  well  enough  for 

*  stationary  or  retrograding  countries,  where  want  of  enlighten- 

*  ment  is  at  this  hour  producing  the  most  lamentable  con- 

*  sequences,  but  which  was  totally  unfit  for  this  country,  where 

*  inquiry  is  active,  where   education  is  daily  extending,  and 

*  wluch  mainly  owes  to  the  spread  of  education*  the  happiness 

*  and  tranquillity  it  enjoys.     Nothing  therefore  could  be  more 

*  obviously  unjust  than  to  test  my  titles  by  Mr.  PanizzHs  rules. 

*  I  discarded  them  altogether ;  I  threw  them  overboard  at  once, 
'  and  en  masse.     .     •     .     •' 

We  are  English  as  well  as  Mr.  Collier ;  but  we  do  not  see 
that  progress  and  enlightenment  are  essentially  connected  with 
bad  bibliography  at  two  errors  and  a  fraction  per  title.  Neither 
do  we  think  Mr.  Collier's  defence  more  valid  than  would  be  that 
of  an  incorrect  arithmetician  who  should  attribute  the  rules  to 
Cocker  or  Walkingame,  and  protest  against  the  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  Panizzi's  rules,  like  all  other  codes,  contain  offences  divi- 
sible into  mala  in  se  and  mala  prohibita:  Mr.  Collier  justifies 
his  departures  from  the  morals  of  bibliography,  by  alleging  his 
right  to  differ  from  Mr.  Panizzi  about  its  expediencies.  He 
leaves  out  an  author's  Christian  name,  or  substitutes  his  trans- 
lator for  him,  and  says  he  is  not  bound  to  follow  Mr.  Panizzi's 
foreign  modes :  and  therein  he  resembles  those  reasoners  who 
have  defended  false  inference  by  renouncing  Aristotle.  But  his 
own  argument  may  be  turned  against  him :  it  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  materiality  of  Mr.  Panizzi's  rules,  that 
so  able  an  opponent  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  imply- 
ing the  following  alternative  —  either  those  rules,  or  such  bibli- 
ography as  is  seen  in  this  rejection  of  them.  We  dwell  the 
more  upon  this  point  because  we  observe  that  some  of  the 
journals  adopt  the  defence,  and  say  in  terms  that  what  Mr.  Pa- 
nizzi calls  errors  are  deviations  from  his  own  ninety-one  rules. 
Are  we  really  to  believe  that,  if  Mr.  Collier  had  chosen  to  spell 
author's  names  backwards,  it  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
answer  to  an  objection  from  Mr.  Panizzi,  that  the  plan  of 
writing  them  forwards  was  one  of  his  own  rules  ?  According  to 
Mr.  Collier  and  his  defenders,  English  grammar  is  only  one  of 


*  We  understand  Mr.  Collier  to  imply  that  education  is  much 
more  extended  in  England  than  in  Prussia. 
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Mr.  Panizzi's  foreign  modes,  repudiated  by  English  common 
sense. 

We  will  not  discredit  the  sagacity  of  our  readers  by  insisting 
further  upon  our  opinion,  that  there  is  among  men  of  letters  a 
wide-spread  incompetency  to  describe  books  correctly,  and  a 
great  want  of  aspiration  after  a  healthier  state*  The  volume  A. 
of  the  Museum  is  by  no  means  faultless,  owing  much  to  the  col- 
lection and  printing  taking  place  before  the  whole  catalogue  was 
finished:  the  opponents  have  detected  some  errors,  and  Mr. 
Fanizzi  says  he  knows  of  others,  worse  than  any  they  have 
found.  We  now  proceed,  by  way  of  comparison  of  opinions,  to 
one  of  the  most  material  points  of  this  or  anv  catalogue ;  the 
mode  of  entering  anonymous  and  initialled  works.  With  regard 
to  initials,  the  rule  of  the  Museum  (in  which  it  is  the  great 
principle  that  there  sliall  always  be  a  rule)  is  to  enter  the  work 
under  the  last  letter :  thus  a  pamphlet  by  A.  B.  C.  would  be 
entered  as  by  C.  (A.  B.).  This  meets  the  majority  of  cases, 
in  which  the  last  letter  is  the  initial  of  a  surname :  and  provides 
a  rule  for  all  cases,  by  which  every  one  will  know  at  once,  if  he 
know  the  book,  whether  it  be  in  the  Museum.  But  the  oppo- 
nents would  enter  it  under  such  letter  as  should  seem  most  likely 
to  begin  the  surname :  thus  J.  J.  M.  A.  would  be  presumed 
to  be  the  work  of  some  Master  of  Arts  whose  initials  were  J.  J. ; 
and  an  initialled  tract  by  M[ark]  A[kenside]  would  pass  as 
written  by  a  master  of  arts.  The  confusion  that  might  thence 
arise  was  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  with  reference  to  a 
nautico-theological  pamphlet  on  floating  chapels  by  B.  A.  D.  D. : 
this  one  person  might  take  as  by  Doctor  K.  A.,  another  as  by 
Rear  Admiral  D.  D. :  for  official  initials  are  not  always  at  the 
end,  particularly  in  old  works.  On  this,  as  on  other  points,  we 
may  observe  that  two  descriptions  of  persons  consult  a  catalogue 
—  those  who  know  precisely  what  book  they  are  in  search  of, 
and  those  who  do  not.  The  first  will  find  by  any  rule,  so  soon 
as  they  have  learnt  it ;  and  will  be  glad  indeed  of  a  catalogue 
which  preserves  its  consistency,  even  though  600,000  titles, 
running  over  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  four  centuries  of  time, 
and  four  hundred  varieties  of  usage,  should  actually  require 
ninety ^ne*  rules  of  digestion.     The  second  class  could  easily  be 

♦  These  are  not  all  that  might  be  wanted.  For  example,  the  case 
is  not  provided  for,  though  it  has  occurred,  in  which  an  author,  in 
his  title-page,  invites  the  reader  to  make  his  choice  between  two 
ways  of  spelling  his  own  name.  Here,  we  are  to  presume,  some  of 
our  witnesses  would  take  the  first  method  given,  others  would  leave 
the  cataloguer  to  comply  with  the  author's  request. 

VOL.  XCII.  NO.  CLXXXVIII.  D  D 
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sailed,  if  all  their  imperfect  conceptions  tended  to  the  same  case 
of  confusion :  and,  as  being  the  majority,  would  have  a  right  to 
the  adoption  of  the  one  nearly  universal  misconception ;  which, 
being  one,  would  fiimish  a  rule.  But  it  is  truth  which  is  single, 
while  error  is  manifold ;  and  consequently,  it  is  dear  to  every 
common  sense  except  that  of  men  of  letters  claiming,  as  such, 
to  be  bibliographers,  that  one  of  two  things  should  be  done: — 
either  the  truth  should  be  taken,  when  known,  or  in  the  event 
of  it  being  possible  to  be  wrong  (as  in  the  case  of  the  last  initial 
letter  assumed  to  be  that  of  a  surname),  the  error  should  be  the 
consequence  of  a  digested  and  easily-apprehended  rule,  consis- 
tently applied  throughout.  If  the  framer  of  the  catalogue  be 
allowed  to  do  as  he  likes,  the  consulter  of  it  must  do  as  he  can* 
Now  which  of  the  two  classes  should  be  considered  in  prefer- 
ence,— those  who  know  what  they  want  or  those  who  do  not? 
The  Doctor  of  Divinity  already  quoted,  ^ves  this  as  one  of  his 
rules  t  *  Item,  whan  anie  mim  comith  and  wotteth  not  ^dbat  he 

*  wold  haue,  then  he  {the  keper  of  the  Bokys)  shal  tell  hym, 

*  and  doe  hym  to  understond  hys  besynesse.'  This  can  be  done, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  cross-references;  that  is,  when  a  title 
occurs  which  is  likely  to  be  looked  for  under  a  leading  word 
which  is  not  that  of  the  mwn  entry,  a  reference  to  the  latter  may 
be  made  from  the  former.  Such  a  plan  has  been  followed  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  the  catalogue  now  preparing :  and  it  is 
possible  to  carry  it  yet  further.  But,  all  cross-references  being 
concessions  to  want  of  accurate  knowledge,  it  is  plain  that  dis- 
cretionary entries,  with  discretionary  cross-references,  would 
form  a  plan  which  puts  entirely  out  of  the  question  the  con- 
venience of  the  person  who  knows  exactly  what  he  wants; 
which  kills  both  calf  and  cow  for  the  less  deserving  son,  without 
giving  the  power  of  making  any  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the 
one  who  never  fed  on  husks.  Nothing  is  stranger  in  the  course 
of  the  evidence  before  us,  than  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the 
opponents  of  the  existing  plan  take  it  for  granted  ihat  no  one 
ever  goes  with  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  title-page  of  the  work 
he  seeks,  unless  it  be  the  coolness  with  which  this  accurate 
inquirer  is  told,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  said  to  those  who  write  useiiil 
knowledge,  that  he  is  one  *  whom  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take 

*  much  trouble  to  accommodate.' 

Anonymous  works  form  a  respectable  proportion  of  every 
large  library :  and  if  there  be  any  justice  in  our  preceding  re- 
marks, it  is  clear  that  some  simple  rule  or  rules  should  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  them,  which  will  enable  the  man  who 
knows  what  he  wants  to  find  it  at  once ;  with  the  addition  of 
discretionary  cross-references,  to  the  greatest  convenient  extent> 
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for  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  not  so  well  provided.     Of  all 
rules  which  are  equally  easy  and  definite,  the  best  is  that  which 
enables  the  cataloguers  to  proceed  most  rapidly*    Some  of  the  most 
eminent  foreign  bibliographers  have  adopted  the  rule  of  entering 
the  work  by  the  first  word  of  the  title  which  is  not  an  article  or  a 
preposition;  some  by  the  first  substantive.    Mr.  Panizzi  desired 
to  adopt  one  or  other  of  these  plans,  but  was  overruled  by  the 
Trustees,  who  imposed  various  rules  (still  ruks)  by  which  classes 
of  anonymous  works  were  referred  to  names  to  which  they  had 
relation,  and  left  the  residue  to  be  entered  under  the  first  substan*- 
tive.    But  the  opponents  of  the  whole  plan  would  have  no  rule  at 
all,  except  the  discretion  of  the  cataloguers,  to  whom  they  thought 
it  should  be  referred  to  enter  the  works  according  to  their  sub^ 
jeetSi  or  otherwise,  at  their  discretion.     Thus  one  man  might 
enter  the  'Rejected  Addresses'  under  Satire,  another  und^ 
Drury  Lane  Theatre^  a  third  under  Parodies,  a  fourth  under 
Imitations,  a  fifth  imder  Horace  Smith,  a  sixth  under  James 
Smith,  a  seventh  possibly  under  Courtship:  if  seven  cataloguers 
were  employed,  it  might  depend  upon  which  of  the  seven  got 
this  book  to  do ;  and  if  four  different  editions  happened  to  fall 
to  four  different  men,  they  might  be  distributed  under  four  dif- 
ferent heads.     This  subject  produced  a  good  deal  of  evidence, 
some  of  it  rather  strange.     One  of  the  witnesses  was  asked 
where  he  would  enter  *  The  History  of  George  Hicks'  (a  ficti- 
tious personage),  and  he  answered  *  With  the  other  pamphlets;' 
imagining,  no  doubt,  that  a  good  large  head  of  Pamphlets  would 
take  in  sdl  the  small  anonymous  works  out  of  half  a  million.   Mr« 
Panizzi  brought  forward  two  works,  which  were  entered,  and 
correctly,  under  their  subjects  in  the  old  printed  catalogue:  and  he 
invited  his  opponents  to  find  them  out,  which  challenge  no  one 
answered ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  found  them 
out.     The  first  was  entered  as  '  The  State  and  Condition  of  our 

*  Taxes  considered.  8vo.  London,  1714;'  the  second  as  *Re- 
'  flexions  sur  la  Requeste  de  Denize  ou  Nizette,  4to.  1735.' 
Mr.  Panizzi,  with  whom  the  kej  has  remained  up  to  this  time, 
informs  us  tliat  the  first  work  must  be  looked  for  under  Funds  ; 
and  the  second  under  Convulsions.      The  first  title  runs  on, 

*  b^ga  proposal  for  a  tax  upon  funds,'  which  shows  the  sub* 
ject.  The  second  relates  to  that  sect  of  the  later  Jansenisti  who 
were  called  Convulsionnaires.  Two  test  works  were  continually 
brought  forward  during  the  examination  of  evidence :  the  one^a 
work  called '  Is  this  Religion?'  the  other  a  tract  headed  '  Ye  must 

*  be  bom  agidn.'  Some  were  for  entering  the  first  under  ReHgion : 
it  is  in  fact  a  controversial  novel,  and  to  enter  it  properly  under 
its  subject,  it  must  be  examined,  to  see  which  sect  of  Christians 
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18  attacked.    On  the  second  there  were  various  opinions,  one  for 
RegeneratioUy  another  for  ReligioTiy  another  for  Bom^  &c.     We 
think  it  hardly  necessaiy  to  go  through  all  the  cases  produced. 
We  shall  only  observe  that  the  subject  of  a  book  is  one  thing 
to  one  person,  another  to  another;  and  that  unless  a  Royal  Com- 
mission were  appointed  to  examine  the  Panizzis  and  the  Colliers 
against  one  another  upon  the  whole  range  of  anonymous  work^ 
it  would  be  impossible  so  to  describe  them  by  subjects  as  to 
give  an  average  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  to  use  the  cata* 
logue.     Circumstances,  too,  determine  opinion  about  reference 
by  subject :  it  is  hardly  out  of  the  question,  if  a  certain  spasm 
in  the  church  should  lead  to  further  consequences,  that  a  cata- 
loguer might  think  he  was  doing  right  in  entering  the  tract 
*  Ye  must  be  bom  again,'  under  Gorham^  with  a  cross  reference 
from  Phillpotts,     The  plan  imposed  upon  Mr.  Panizzi  by  the 
departure  of  the  Trustees  from  his  simple  rule  has  increased  the 
work  of  the  catalogue  about  one  fifth,  and  has  multiplied  its 
difficulties  enormously ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  stoppages  are  occa^ 
sioned  by  anonymous  works.     Had  the  inile  of  taking  *  the  first 
^  word  not  an  article  or  preposition '  been  adhered  to  in  all 
cases,  the  main  entry  would  have  proceeded  rapidly,  and  the 
cross-references  would  have  given  little  comparative  trouble. 

Whether  the  catalogue  should  be  printed,  or  whether  it  should 
exist  only  in  a  manuscript  of  several  copies,  was  one  of  the  much 
agitated  questions.  Mr.  Panizzi  was  from  the  beginning  en- 
tirely against  the  printing :  a  circumstance  which  in  itself  is  an 
answer  to  one  of  the  imputations  against  him.  It  was  affirmed 
that  in  promoting  an  extensive  bibliographical  catalogue,  he 
was  sacrificing  the  benefit  of  the  nation  to  his  own  desire  for 
fame.  Had  this  been  the  case,  he  would  have  advocated  the 
printing :  the  manuscript  would  give  him  but  a  life  reputation 
within  the  walls  of  the  Museum,  while  the  published  work  would 
ensure  him  a  permanent  European  name. 

The  disadvantages  of  printing  are,  that  the  publication  can 
never  represent  the  state  of  a  continually  increasing  library,  and 
that  supplements  are  very  unsatisfactory  additions  to  a  work  of 
reference.  To  these  may  be  added,  that  a  mixed  catalogue  of 
print  and  manuscript,  such  as  must  be  provided  for  the  readers 
within  the  Museum,  presents  some  minor  difficulties  as  to  ready 
use,  the  magnification  of  which  was  one  of  the  grandest  exagge^ 
rations  in  the  evidence.  The  advantages  are,  that  a  student  not 
residing  in  London  can  ascertain,  either  by  buying  the  cata^ 
logue,  or  by  consulting  it  at  the  nearest  town  which  has  a 
library,  whether  the  books  he  wants  were  in  the  Museum  at  a 
certain  date.  The  demand  for  a  printed  catalogue  is  strong- 
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almost  clamoroas:  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  public 
never  bought  so  many  as  twenty  perfect  copies  of  the  eight- 
Tolume  catalogue  which  was  completed*  in  1819.  It  was  pro- 
posed, in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  live  at  a  distance, 
that  a  clerk  at  the  Museum  should  answer  letters  (with  return 
postage  inclosed)  inquiring  whether  specified  books  are  or  are 
not  in  the  library.  Mr.  Panizzi  was  disposed  to  think  this 
feasible,  and  the  Conunissioners  seemed  to  incline  towards  it. 
If  the  convenience  of  the  majority  is  to  be  consulted,  unques- 
tionably this  plan  (the  expense  of  which  would  not  equal  the 
interest  of  the  money  spent  upon  printing  a  catalogue)  should 
be  adopted.  For  the  many  are  those  whose  wants  are  compara- 
tively of  rare  occurrence,  and  who  would  not  buy  a  catalogue 
for  infrequent  and  occasional  use.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  corresponding  clerk  would  answer  upon  all  that 
had  been  entered  up  to  the  date  of  the  letter,  while  the  catalogue 
would  give  only  the  answer  of,  it  might  be,  several  years  before. 
Upon  the  balance  of  all  the  arguments,  the  Conunissioners 
decided  upon  recommending  that  the  catalogue  should  not  be 

Erinted:  and,  looking  upon  the  question  as  merely  one  of 
brary  management,  we  agree  >vith  them.  But,  seeing  how 
much  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  books,  and  idea  of  book- 
knowledge,  is  wanted,  even  by  distinguished  literary  men — 
looking  also  to  the  great  niunber  of  errors  which  have  arisen 
from  insufficient  bibliography — we  are  of  opinion  that  a  full 
and  accurate  catalogue  should  be  printed,  sold  at  a  cheap  rate^ 
and  widely  presented  to  public  institutions.  Not  merely  as  a 
catalogue  of  the  Museum  library,  but  as  a  contribution  from 
the  national  funds  to  the  promotion  of  sound  and  accurate  liter- 
ature, both  in  letters  commonly  so  called,  and  in  science :  a 
contribution  which  would  have  its  value,  independently  of  the 
accessions  which  the  library  had  received  since  its  publication. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  investigations  of  a  student  not 
only  require  him  to  consult  many  books,  but  to  have  a  correct 
knowledge  of  more  which  he  need  not  consult :  and  also  that  the 
question  whether  he  need  consult  or  not  may  very  often  be 
settled,  and  his  valuable  time  saved,  by  nothing  more  than  a 
full  and  accurate  catalogue  description  of  the  work  in  question : 
and  nothing  less  will  do.  Consequently,  an  excellent  catalogue 
16  a  valuable  literary  companion,  even  though  its  parent  library 
be  at  a  distance,  or  dispersed,  or  burnt.     Nothing  but  national 

*  As  soon  as  this  work  was  either  contemplated  or  completed,  we 
do  not  know  which,  a  stock  of  the  old /o/to  catalogue  of  1789  was 
cancelled^  i.  e.  destroyed. 
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power  can  supply  this  want  to  a  sufficient  extent,  or  can  foster, 
in  the  nation  which  it  belongs  to  that  love  of  accuracy  which  is 
wanted,  by  fumishiug  the  means  of  being  accurate,  at  a  mod&* 
rate  expense  of  labour.   We  do  no  more  tiiBn  hint  at  this  subject 
because  we  have  not  space  to  develope  it ;  and  oiao  because  we 
are  afraid  that,  in  like  manner  as  men  of  letters  are  not  yet 
bibliographers,  bibliographers   are   not  yet  much   more   than 
librarians,  that  is,  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of 
their  function  is  public  instruction.    They  are  too  much  isolated,, 
too  much  among  themselves  and  for  themselves.     At  the  same 
time  we  must  say  that  in  the  new  Museum  Catalogue  the  duty  of 
giving  information,  where  it  may  be  briefly  done,  is  acknowledged  ; 
and  the  entries  show  that  the  books  have  been  properly  exam- 
ined.   Inquiries  of  the  kind  which  we  have  been  discussing,  have 
a  tendency  to  shake  the  classes  together,  and  the  result  b^ins 
to  show  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner.     As  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  that  the  field  was  lost,  a  proposal  immediately  ema- 
nated from  the  anti-bibliographical  side,  as  we  must  call  it,  of 
the  controversy,  bold  enough  in  character  to  make  the  regular 
librarian  stare.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  party  which  cannot 
obtain  what  it  wants,  to  outbid  the  opponent  in  his  own  ground,, 
to  win  the  trick  by  putting  on  a  higher  trump.     In  the  present 
case,  the  *  Athenasum '  journal,  the  most  prominent  organ  of  the 
assailants  of  the  Museum,  in  concluding  its  remarks  upon  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  astonished  its  readers  by  proposing: 
a  Universal  Catalogue^  to  contain  all  the  books  that  ever  were 
printed.     The  plan  was,  that  our  Government  should  catalogue 
all  'British  works,  and  every  other  one  its  own.*     Such  a  cata- 
logue, when  complete,  would  serve  for  every  library ;   nothing 
would  be  necessary,  in  any  one  such  institution,  except  to  indi* 
cate  the  presence  of  each  work  in  the  library  by  affixing  to  each  it» 
press  mark,  or  designation  of  .its  place  on  the  shelves.    Separate 
stereotype  blocks  for  each  title  are  proposed,  to  be  presented  by 
each  government  to  the  rest ;  out  of  which  any  variety  of  plans, 
of  catologuing  might  be  made  feasible.    This  magnificent  design 
has  presented  itself  to  many,  and  has,  we  doubt  not,  been  only 
rejected  with  regret,  as  much  too  good  to  be  hoped  for.     If  we 
saw  the  slightest  chance  of  its  accomplishment,  we  should  be 
only  too  happy  to  lend  our  voices  in  favour  of  it,  provided  that 
it  was  to  be  a  full  and  accurate  catalc^e,  not  a  compendious 
one.     If  those  who  made  the  proposal  fancied  that  short  titles 

*  This  part,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  is  impracticaUe.  Oar 
Government  must  do  it  all,  employing  such  agency  in  foreign  coun* 
tries  as  shall  be  found  necessary. 
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must  needs  be  secured  by  the  vastness  of  the  plan,  which  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  execute  on  the  fuller  scale,  we  answer 
that  we  put  on  a  higher  trump  than  theirs,  and  will  win  the 
trick  by  showing  that  our  additicm  will  render  the  whole  execu- 
tion more  easy.  Almost  all  who  have  themselves  catalogued 
books  gave  evidence  that  a  short  title,  carefully  done,  takes  more 
time  than  a  long  one :  that  it  is  shorter  to  write  out  the  titles  on 
Mr.  Fanizzi's  scale,  than  to  make  the  deliberate  examination 
which  the  best  abbreviation,  or  any  good  abbreviation,  requires. 
That  short  titles  take  Aioitt  time,  was  one  of  the  master  i/Jlacies 
of  the  discussion :  true  only  in  the  sense  in  which  it  may  be 
said  that  no  titles  at  all  take  less  time  still.  Now  we  put  the 
following  considerations  forward,  not  as  having  an  immediate 
practical  bearing  upon  anything  we  have  much  hope  of  seeing ; 
but  because  any  step  which  goes  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  current  routine,  must  be  familiarised  by  speculative  thought, 
before  it  can  possibly  induce  a  sufficient  number  to  think  it  can 
be  done.  And,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  it,  it  is  not  only  true 
that  without  faith  no  man  can  see  God,  but  also  that  without 
faith  no  man  can  see  the  next  step  in  that  career  of  improve- 
ment which  God  has  ordained  for  man.  It  was  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  in  the  transition  from  the  turnpike-road  to  the 
railway,  to  create  the  first  degree  of  belief  in  its  possibility :  and 
of  this  we  may  always  be  sure,  that  there  never  was  a  moment 
at  which  there  did  not  exist  numerous  plans  which  were  really 
and  truly  impossible — but  only  because  they  were  thought  to 
be  so. 

The  world  is  to  go  forward;  and  its  literature,  the  history  of 
its  mind,  is  to  be  preserved :  oif  this  no  one  doubts.  The  task  of 
preservation  will  become  more  and  more  difficult  as  time  runs 
on ;  and  to  meet  the  difficulty,  engines  of  increased  power  must, 
and  therefore  will,  be  invented :  to  doabt  this  is  rather  to  reject 
history  than  to  prophesy.  The  day  will  come  when  the  record 
which  it  is  thought  worth  while  in  Great  Britain  to  give  to  the 
documents  of  all  times  and  all  tongues  will  involve  as  much 
printing  as  the  United  Parliament  orders  in  three  years,  and  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  mechanical  preparation.  Imagine  that 
time  come  now,  and  no  bolder  flight  is  necessary.  We  believe 
that  we  much  overrate  the  printing  of  the  world  in  each  parti- 
cular>  if  we  describe  it  as  done  in  four  hundred  years,  by  ten 
literary  nations,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  titles  each  year  from 
the  beginning :  and  we  are  afraid  we  nmst  say  that  one  fourth  of 
this  is  irrecoverably  lost.  Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  more : 
if  it  be  so,  our  calculation  is  the  more  what  we  intend  it  to  be, 
above  the  mark.     This  gives  three  million  of  titles;   whidi. 
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entered  without  cross-reference,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr. 
Panizzi,  would  go  into  three  hundred  volumes  of  five  hundred 
pages  each.  A  finding  companion^  rather  than  index,  being 
a  repetition  of  each  leading  word  and  date,  with  reference  to 
volume  and  page,  furnished  with  cross-references,  one  for  each 
original  entry,  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  in  each  folio  page, 
would  give  thirty  volumes  more.  Now  when  Mr.  Panizzi's 
opponents  described*  his  proposed  manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  as  to  be  in  five  hundred  volumes,  monstrous  as 
such  aching  appeared  to  them,  there  was  a  certain  limit  to  their 
wonder :  no  one  was  made  seriously  ill  by  the  idea ;  no  one 
proposed  a  rising  in  arms.  We  are  inclined  to  think  then  that 
if,  after  deliberation,  they  should  hold  our  figures  to  be  rather 
above  than  below  the  mark  (which  [we  regret  to  say  we  think 
they  are)  there  would  be  nothing  to  repel  further  deliberation 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  short  titles,  and  an  agitation  for  a  full 
and  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  books  in  the  world  up  to  1850^ 
to  be  carefully  kept  up  in  time  to  come.  At  any  rate,  we 
gladly  join  them  in  familiarizing  the  public  ear  with  large  un- 
dertakings. 

One  practical  bearing  of  such  aspirations  upon  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  as  follows.  In  order  to  further  the  execution 
of  some  grand  ultimate  plan,  we  are  disposed  to  press  forward 
the  printing  of  the  intended  Museum  Catalogue,  so  soon  as  (but 
not  sooner  than)  the  manuscript  shall  be  complete  and  ready  for 
press.  We  do  not  think  anything  would  be  gained  by  surren- 
dering the  existing  project  as  a  part  of  the  consideration  for  a 
greater  one.  The  public  is  a  very  peculiar  individual :  he  re- 
solves himself  into  millions  of  components  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion ;  but  when  reunited  into  one  for  action,  he  is  another 
creature,  with  habits,  associations,  and  foibles,  which  could  not 
be  deduced  from  those  of  his  molecules.  And  those  who  know 
him  never  hope  to  get  any  thing  out  of  him  by  giving  up  some- 
thing in  return :  and  above  all,  they  never  ask  him  to  abandon 
the  smaller  plan  in  favour  of  a  larger,  or  one  plan  in  favour  of 

•  The  five  hundred  volume  catalogue  has  been  the  Carthage  of 
Mr.  Fanizzi's  opponents :  and  joumab  and  newspapers  have  echoed 
the  assertion  that  he  proposed,  ybr  the  Museum  as  it  stands,  a  manu- 
script catalogue  in  five  hundred  volumes.  The  truth  is  as  follows ; — 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  EUesmere,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  evidence 
(p.  394.)  Mr.  Panizzi,  after  describing  his  manuscript  catalogue,  says 
'  Five  hundred  such  volumes  would  contain  one  milUon  and  fifty 
thousand  entries,  with  space  to  increase  the  whole  to  one  mtlUon 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,*  The  estimate  for  the  present 
catalogue  is  half  a  nullion. 
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another.  He  either  finishes  what  he  has  begun,  or  he  sinks 
into  perfect  inaction.  To  abandon  the  project  of  so  many  years, 
under  the  notion  that  a  larger  one  might  then  be  undertaken, 
would  lead,  we  think,  to  this  result,  that  in  fifty  years  our 
descendants  would  be  recommencing  at  1838,  so  far  as  this 
question  is  concerned,  and  with  a  much  larger  mass  of  materials 
to  deal  with. 

In  the  meanwhile,  anxious  as  we  are  for  the  most  speedy 
execution  of  the  sound  and  (so  far  as  the  Museum  is  concerned) 
sufiicient  plan  in  question,  we  know  by  experience,  as  do  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  frequent  the  reading  room,  that 
there  is  not  any  necessity  for  the  excessive  hurry  which  has 
been  called  for — in  any  point  but  one.  The  catalogue  now  in 
use  is  available  for  everything  which  it  contains,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  against  it,  serves  many  purposes.  It  is 
of  course  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  speedily  reinforced 
by  lists  of  the  accessions  which  the  Museum  has  received,  and 
in  particular  of  the  Grenville  Library,  that  splendid  bequest, 
which,  as  all  our  readers  do  not  know,  is  very  much  due  to 
Mr.  Panizzi's  ♦  influence  with  its  munificent  donor.  We  are 
assured  that  this  reinforcement  will  very  speedily f  arrive; 
and  we  feel  convinced  that  it  would  have  arrived  long  ago,  if 
the  pressure  from  without  had  not  tended  to  paralyse  the  insti- 
tution and  distract  its  officers. 

If  due  assistance  be  afforded  ;  if  the  catalogue  be  allowed  to 
make  the  utmost  haste  which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  can 
best  judge,  is  consistent  with  good  speed;  if  the  House  of 
Commons  be  moved  rather  to  supply  ample  ftinds  to  those  who 
know  how  to  do  this,  than  to  issue  directions  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  done, — the  present  difficulty  will  be  overcome 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  opponents  of  the  plan  think  of. 


*  Mr.  Panizzi  was  in  Mr.  Grenville's  confidence  on  this  matter:  and, 
among  the  most  expensive  of  the  books  which  he  was  charged  with 
not  bu3ring  for  the  Museum  when  he  might  have  bought  them  were 
some  which  he  knew  would  soon  arrive  in  the  course  of  nature. 
Public  officers  veir  often  know  something  which  they  may  not  tell, 
but  which  their  critics  do  not  know. 

f  It  has  arrived  since  we  wrote  this.  On  the  9th  of  September 
were  added  to  the  reading-room  two  copies  of  153  manuscript  volumes 
of  supplemental  catalogue,  commenced  in  1849;  together  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Grenville  Library,  being  the  existing  printed  catalogue, 
with  its  errors  and  deficiencies  (no  small  number),  supplied  in  manu- 
script. By  the  end  of  the  year  the  catalogue  will  be  at  par  in  its 
entries. 
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It  will  take>  we  apprehend^  about  as  long  as  will  be  necessary 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  seriously  saying  yes  or  no  upon 
the  question  of  the  Universal  Catalogue. 


Abt.  IV.  —  A  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Litera* 
ture  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  William  Mube  of  CaldwelL 
3  vols.     London:  1850. 

A  GENERAL  acquaintance  with  the  literature,  and  some  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  ancient  Greece,  have  long  been 
r^arded  in  this  country  a^  essential  parts  of  a  liberal  education* 
But  many,  even  of  those  who  have  been  debarred  by  circum- 
stances from  the  latter  attainment,  will  still  be  desirous  of 
becoming  well-informed  respecting  those  masterpieces  of  poetry 
and  eloquence  which  have  been  the  models  of  all  subsequent 
ages,  and  of  acquiring  a  popular  idea  of  that  literature  which 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  the  source  and  the  model  of  all  that 
have  succeeded  it.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate,  and  impossible 
to  overrate,  the  influence  which  Greek  literature  has  exercised 
upon  modem  Europe,  whether  directly  or  through  the  medium 
of  that  of  Bome,  —  itself  but  a  bastard  branch  of  the  great 
Hellenic  stock.  But  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  as  no 
one  can  thoroughly  imderstand  the  etymology  of  much  of  his 
own  language  who  is  ignorant  of  that  of  Greece,  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  him  to  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  great 
writers  of  his  own  country,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
poets  and  the  orators,  the  historians  and  the  philosophers  of 
ancient  Greece.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
there  should  not  exist  in  English  any  general  history  of  Greek 
literature,  or  even  any  work  calculated  to  convey  to  the  English 
reader  a  systematic  view  of  any  one  of  its  branches.  While 
Homer  is  universally  read  in  our  schools,  and  the  Cb^ek  dra- 
matists familiarly  studied  in  our  universities,  we  do  not  possess 
any  connected  survey  of  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  as  a  whole, 
nor  an  intelligent  guide-book  to  its  aesthetic  appreciation. 
Equally  deficient  are  we  in  any  historical  view  of  the  prose 
writers  of  Greece,  or  any  critical  estimate  of  her  historians, 
her  orators,  or  her  philosophers ;  and  the  student  who  would 
seek  for  information  concerning  any  of  those  authors  who  are 
not  included  in  the  ordinary  coutse  of  school  and  college  read- 
ing, is  left  to  glean  it  at  home  as  best  he  may  from  a  variety  of 
compilations,  or  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  copious  stores  of 
German  learning. 
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Our  previous  attempts  to  supply  these  deficiencies  may  be 
disposed  of  very  briefly.  The  pleasantly-written^  bnt  somewhat 
superficial^  volume  of  Mr.  Nelson  Coleridge  on  the  Homeric 
poems,  was  designed  as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  similar 
mtroductions  to  all  the  classic  poets  of  Greece — a  design  which 
we  deeply  regret  that  he  was  prevented  from  completing.  How- 
ever such  a  popular  introduction  might  have  £uled  in  satisfying 
the  wants  of  the  more  advanced  scholar,  it  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  the  young  student,  to  whom  it  could  scarcely  have 
fiuled  to  impart  something  of  that  purity  of  taste  and  enlightened 
sensibility  to  the  highest  poetical  qualities  so  conspicuous  in  its 
pages.  Such  a  work  was  the  more  to  be  desired,  because  the 
method  of  instruction  commonly  pursued  among  us  has  imfortu* 
nately  a  tendency  to  drayr  off  the  attention  of  the  learner  from 
the  more  substantial  merits  of  the  ancient  authors  to  grammatical 
distinctions  and  metrical  refinements.  Even  of  those  who  have 
been  most  distinguiBhed  at  our  universities,  but  too  many,  we 
fear,  are  more  occupied  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
language  and  versification  of  the  Greek  tragedians  than  in  ex*- 
amining  or  appreciating  their  inimitable  beauties. 

Of  rar  higher  pretensions,  both  in  the  comprehensiveness  of 
its  scheme  and  the  qualifications  of  the  writer,  is  the  imfinished 
work  of  K.  O.  Miiller,  first  presented  to  the  public  in  an  En* 
glish  dress  by  the  Society  of  UseM  Knowledge.  Imperfect  as 
it  was  unfortunately  destined  to  -  remain,  this  work  is  imques^ 
tionably  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
literature,  and  had  it  not  been  cut  short  by  the  premature  death 
of  its  highly-gifted  author,  would  have  probably  in  a  great 
degree  anticipated  our  complaint.  But  the  plan  on  which  it  was 
conceived,  and  the  limits  within  which  it  was  confined,  while 
tiiey  prevented  it  from  discussing  all  the  topics,  or  entering  into 
all  the  details,  on  which  the  professed  student  might  be  desirous 
of  information,  necessarily  rendered  it  dry  and  unattractive  to 
the  general  reader.  In  attempting  to  hold  a  middle  course  be* 
tween  the  popular  and  the  criticsd  character,  it  has  failed,  we 
think,  in  fully  securing  the  advantages  of  either  class. 

The  elaborate  work  of  Colonel  Mure,  of  which  the  volumes 
now  before  us  are,  we  trust,  but  the  first  instalment,  has  there* 
fore  the  advantage  of  occupying  groimd  almost  untrodden  by 
any  English  rival,  and  supplymg  a  aeficiency  long  felt  by  every 
classical  scholar. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulties  of  the  task  were  of 
no  ordinary  character.  Literary  history  in  general  is  a  branch  of 
ocnoiposition  wholly  of  modem  growth,  and  even  in  recent  times 
has  been  one  of  the  least  cultivated.    Among  the  Greeks  them* 
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selves,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  channels  into  which  their 
literary  industry  was  directed  during  the  latter  periods  of  their 
national  existence,  and  the  vast  masses  of  literary  and  historical 
disquisition  which  they  accumulated,  we  find  no  trace  of  any- 
thing like  a  systematic  history  of  their  literature  as  a  whcde. 
Their  Roman  successors  were  equally  wanting  in  this  respect^ 
for  the  brief  review  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Boman  authors 
by  Qujntilian  is  far  too  slight  a  sketch  to  be  considered  as  an 
exception.  Even  in  modem  times  works  of  this  description 
have  not  been  numerous ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  we 
ourselves  nor  our  French  neighbours  possess  even  any  attempt 
to  present  a  connected  and  complete  history  of  our  respective 
literatures.  Italy  and  Spain  have  been  far  more  fortunate. 
Tirabosclu  has  presented  the  students  of  Itdian  literature  with 
the  most  complete  and  elaborate  review  of  his  whole  subject  of 
which  any  modem  language  can  boast ;  while  the  more  popular 
and  agreeable,  though  (Sffiise,  volumes  of  Gingu^ng  amply 
suffice  for  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The  well- 
known  work  of  Sismondi  on  the  Literature  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  comprises  in  a  smaller  compass  a  pleasing,  yet  by  no 
means  scanty  or  superficial,  review  of  the  best  authors  of  Spain 
as  well  as  Italy.  And  to  these  must  now  be  added  the  recently 
published  History  of  Spanish  Literatinre  by  Mr.  Ticknor;  a 
masterly  performance,  and  which  perhaps  of  all  compositions  of 
the  kind  has  the  most  successfully  combined  popularity  of  style 
with  sound  criticism  and  extensive  research  within  its  own 
compartment. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  literary 
historian  of  any  other  age  or  country,  these  assume  a  far  more 
formidable  aspect  in  the  case  .of  the  classical  languages  of 
antiquity,  ana  especially  that  of  andent  Greece.  Here  he 
labours  at  once  under  disadvantages  apparently  the  most 
opposite.  His  materials  are  at  the  same  time  lamentably 
deficient  and  overwhelmingly  copious ;  his  subject  at  once  too 
familiar  and  too  abstruse.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  to  deplore 
the  almost  entire  loss  of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  authors ;  while  on  the  other,  the  few  and  scanty 
fragments  which  remain  of  their  compositions,  and  the  almost 
equally  scanty  notices  of  their  lives  and  writings  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  mass  of  commentary,  dissertation,  and  conjecture, 
which  may  well  appal  the  most  stout-hearted  man  of  letters. 
The  literature  of  the  Homeric  question  alone  would  fill  a  library 
of  no  mean  dimensions.  The  remains  of  the  poems  known  as 
the  Epic  Cyde,  of  which  not  fifty  complete  lines  have  come 
down  to  us,  have  afibrded  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  German 

^olars  of  the  present  day  the  subject  of  two  goodly  octavo 
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volumes,  published  at  an  interval  of  not  less  than  fourteen  years, 
— a  singular  instance  of  devotion  to  a  special  branch  of  study! 
In  like  manner,  of  the  Lyric  Poets  of  Greece,  while  Pindar  is  the 
only  one  of  whom  more  than  a  few  fragments  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  there  is  not  one  whose  scanty  debris  have  not  been 
collected  and  re-collected,  commented  and  re-commented,  as  if 
we  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  what  has  perished  by  excess 
of  labour  bestowed  on  what  remains.  Again,  the  leading  authors 
of  ancient  Greece  may  be  thought  to  be  so  familiar  to  all  persons 
who  have  received  a  school  and  college  education,  that  there  is 
little  new  to  be  said  about  them.  Every  one  knows,  whether 
from  the  originals  or  by  translations,  the  story  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  the  names  and  characters  of  the  Homeric  heroes, 
and  the  plots  and  persons  of  the  principal  Attic  tragedies.  But 
when  the  historian,  quitting  these  beaten  tracks  of  criticism, 
begins  to  wander  into  more  remote  and  unfrequented  paths,  the 
reader  can  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  follow  him  through  the 
thorny  mazes  of  G  erman  criticism,  or  to  share  in  the  labour  of 
gleaning  from  the  arid  pages  of  ancient  grammarians  the  few 
facts  which  they  supply  in  the  illustration  of  his  subject. 

To  the  execution  of  this  arduous  task  Colonel  Mure  has 
brought  no  ordinary  qualifications.  He  is  indebted,  we  be- 
lieve, for  his  classical  education  to  a  German  university ;  but, 
while  he  has  thence  derived  all  the  best  qualities  of  modem 
German  scholarship,  —  a  minute  accuracy,  an  extensive  range 
of  reading,  and  a  philosophical  application  of  philological  prin- 
ciples,— his  natural  clearsightedness  and  calmness  of  judgment 
have  preserved  him  from  tne  defects  which  too  often  accom- 
pany these  merits.  While  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  minutest 
distinctions  of  style,  of  dialect,  or  of  metre,  he  never  allows 
himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  consideration  of  these  petty 
details,  to  the  neglect  of  the  broader  features  of  his  subject,  or 
the  more  important  questions  of  taste  and  sentiment  Familiar 
with  all  that  has  been  written  on  ancient  literature  by  the 
critics  of  Germany,  he  is  not  misled  by  their  vague  and  often 
fanciful  theories,  and  continually  recurs  from  the  most  subtle 
and  ingenious  of  their  speculations  to  the  arguments  of  common 
sense,  or  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  text.  Indeed, 
his  criticisms  and  opinions  strike  us  as  exhibiting  in  general  a 
remarkable  independence  of  mind ;  whatever  may  be  his  views 
on  any  particular  question,  they  are  essentially  his  own ;  he 
avails  himself  of  the  labours  of  preceding  critics  as  useful  auxili- 
aries for  arriving  at  a  sound  conclusion,  but  never  permits  their 
authority,  however  deservedly  great,  to  bias  him  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  unfettered  judgment.     The  opinions  thus  definitely 
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fcmned  are  enunciated  with  equal  distinctness ;  if  Us  style  be 
sometimes  deficient  in  fluency,  it  is  rarely  wanting  in  clearness, 
and  the  reader  is  never  left  in  that  maze  of  bewilderment,  in 
which  he  too  often  finds  himself,  after  toiling  through  the  labo* 
rious  pages  of  many  Teutonic  critics. 

The  general  tendency  of  Colonel's  Mure's  yiews  on  the  nnme- 
rous  subjects  of  controversy,  which  have  been  aritated  of  late 
years  in  the  world  of  classical  critidsm,  may  be  dharacterised  as 
essentially  conservative.     He  tells  us  of  himself  in  regard  to  the 
Homeric  question,  that  he  was  at  one  period  of  his  life,  'like  most 
^  young  scholars,'  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  Wolfian  school,  but  that 
a  diligent  scrutiny  of  its  doctrines,  continued  through  a  space  of 
twenty  years,  has  left  him  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  fallacy. 
The  change  is  certainly  complete,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  witli 
liter^uy  as  well  as  religious  converts,  the  bias  of  his  mind  is  no^ 
decidedly  in  the  contrary  direction.     While  we  entirely  ooncu 
with  him  in  rejecting  the  extreme  views  of  Wolf  and  his  fo 
lowers,  we  cannot  but  think  that  (independent  as  he  is,)  he  Ya 
<m  some  occasions  displayed  too  much  deference  for  tbe  aaih 
rity  of  the  ancient  critics,  and  has  been  inclined  to  acqmeg 
in  their  established  conclusions  and  recdved  traditions,  withe 
always  examining  with  sufficient  care  how  they  were  establish 
and  why  they  were  received.     As  it  is  the  previuling  » 
of  the  modem  German  school  of  criticism  to  seek  ramer 
novelty  than  truth,  so  it  is  the  present  disposition  of  Coli 
Mure,  now  that  he  is  restored  to  the  bosom  oip  the  ancient  fi 
to  look  with  suspicion  upon  every  new  theory,  and  to  disi 
its  truth  on  account  of  its  novelty. 

The  title  of  his  book  sufficiently  indicates  the  paxticulfir  s 
which  the  author  has  proposed  to  himself,  and  the  class  to  li 
he  designs  his  work  to  be  referred.  It  is  a  Critical  Histc 
the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  ;  as  such 
addressed  principally  to  the  classical  scholar,  and  is  d^-gxM 
so  much  to  give  a  popular  introduction  to  the  subject  lor 
previously  unacquainted  with  it,  as  to  supply  to  ibe 
student  a  more  complete  and  systematic  survey  o£  tbe 
field  of  Hellenic  literature,  than  he  would  have  been  % 
attain  by  his  own  unassisted  endeavours.  At  tbe  sam 
there  are  large  portions  of  the  work  which  almost  every 
may  peruse  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  any  one  tvI 
sesses  the  commonest  schoolboy's  power  of  construi 
Homeric  poems  will  be  able  to  derive  delight  and  insi 
from  the  masterly  analysis  and  review  of  them,  to  %vhich  < 
Mure  has  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  the  present  volun 

The  Literary  History  of  Greece  divides  itself  almos 
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taneoiisly  into  six  great  periods,  which  are  thus  characterised 
by  Colonel  Mure:  — 

*  I.  The  first,  or  Mythical  period,  comprised  the  origin  and  early 
culture  of  the  nation  and  its  language,  with  the  legendary  notices  oif 
those  fahulous  heroes  and  sages,  to  whom  popular  belief  ascribed  the 
first  advances  in  elegant  art  or  science,  but  of  whose  existence  or 
influence  no  authentic  monuments  have  been  preserved. 

*  II.  The  second,  or  Poetical  period,  extends  from  the  epoch  of  the 
earliest  authenticated  productions  of  Greek  poetical  genius^  through 
those  ages  in  which  poetry  continued  to  be  the  only  cultivated  branch 
of  composition,  and  terminates  about  the  fifty-fourth  Olympiad. 
(B.C.  560^ 

*  nL  The  third,  or  Attic  period,  commences  with  the  rise  of  the 
Attic  drama  and  of  prose  literature,  and  closes  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Macedonian  ascendancy  and  the  consequent  extinction  of 
republican  freedom  in  Greece. 

'  IV.  The  fourth,  or  Alexandrian  period,  may  be  dated  from  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  Graeco- 
Egyptian  empire.  « 

^  y.  The  fifth,  or  Roman  period,  succeeds  and  extends  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Constantinople. 

*  VL  The  sixth,  or  Byzantine  period,  comprises  the  remaining 
ages  of  the  decay  and  corruption  of  ancient  civilisation,  until  the 
final  extinction  of  the  classical  Greek  as  a  living  language.'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  6.) 

Of  these  six  periods  the  volumes  before  us  at  present  com* 
piise  only  the  two  first;  and,  since  the  Mythical  period  is 
briefly  dismissed,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  is  devoted  to 
the  second,  or  Poetical  period.  Some  readers  will  perhaps  be 
startled  at  learning  that  the  three  volumes  now  published  bring 
down  the  subject  only  to  the  a^e  of  Solon,  thus  stopping  short  at 
the  very  threshold  of  that  brilliant  ase  of  Athenian  genius  which 

five  rise  to  so  many  masterpieces  m  literature  as  well  as  art* 
or  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Attic  drama  as  well  as  for  the 
productions  of  its  greatest  splendour,  for  the  earliest  prose 
writers  and  the  great  Athenian  historians  as  well  as  for  her 
orators  and  philosophers,  for  .ZBschylus  and  Aristophanes  as 
well  as  Demosthenes  and  Plato,  we  must  look  to  future  volumes. 
But  whatever  untoward  apprehensions  this  consideration  may 
suggest, — as  for  instance,  lest  the  completion  of  his  task  upon 
the  same  extensive  scale  as  he  has  commenced  it  should  be  more 
than  Colonel  Mure  may  be  destined  to  accomplish, — the  scholar 
will  certainly  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  want  of  interest 
or  variety  in  the  portion  now  presented  to  him.  In  addition 
to  the  numerous  questions  connected  with  the  origin  and  author- 
ship of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  occupy  great  part  of  the  first 
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two  volumes,  the  third  volume  contains  a  very  copious  and  inte- 
resting review,  both  biographical  and  literary,  of  the  early  lyric 
poets  of  Greece,  among  whom  are  the  great  and  stirring  names 
of  Archilochus  and  Tyrt^us,  of  Alca&us  and  Sappho,  Alcman 
and  Stesichorus.  To  other  chapters,  if  not  so  attractive,  per- 
haps of  a  higher  value, — as  those  on  the  general  structure  and 
natural  affinities  of  the  Grreek  language,  on  the  relations  of  the 
Hellenic  race  with  the  Pelasgic  stock,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  the  mode  of  its  derivation  from  that  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  to  those  on  the  early  history  of  the  art  of 
writing  in  Greece,  we  can  do  no  more  than  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  But  there  is  one  question,  which  meets  us  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  work,  to  winch  we  must  briefly  advert, 
as  the  views  of  Colonel  Mure  differ  materially  from  those  which 
we  have  on  several  occasions  been  called  upon  to  express.  We 
refer  to  the  historical  value  to  be  attached  to  the  mythical  and 
poetical  legends  of  Greece. 

On  this  point  the  views  of  Colonel  Mure  accord  more  nearly 
with  those  of  Mr.  Clinton  and  other  writers  of  the  older  school 
of  historical  criticism,  than  with  those  of  Mr.  Grote  and  most 
recent  German  writers.  He  contends  strongly  for  the  existence 
of  a  substratum  of  historical  fact  in  these  poetical  tales ;  and 
while  he  rejects  in  name  *  the  errors  of  the  "  old  pragmatical 
*  "  school  of  interpretation," '  he  appears  to  us  to  retain  very 
much  of  its  substance.  Unquestionably  it  is  as  erroneous,  and 
as  liable  to  the  charge  of  dogmatical  presumption,  to  deny,  as  to 
affirm,  with  positiveness,  the  historical  reality  of  any  of  the 
persons  and  events  prior  to  the  historical  era;  but  all  that  Mr. 
Grote  has  done, —  and  in  which  we  must  express  our  entire 
concurrence, — is  to  deny  that  we  have,  or  can  havcy  any  proof 
of  it.  The  real  question  at  issue  is  not  so  much  whether  there 
ever  was  a  basis  of  historical  truth  for  the  poetical  legend, — 
whether  any  such  events  as  the  siege  of  Thebeis  or  the  expedition 
against  Troy  ever  actually  occurr^, — as  whether  we  are  now 
able  to  extricate  this  kernel  of  truth  from  the  mass  of  fable 
with  which  it  is  overgrown,  and  to  exhibit  the  naked  skeleton  of 
historical  fact  stripped  of  all  its  coverings  of  poetical  embellish- 
ment. If  we  cannot  do  this,  it  appears  to  us  perfectlv  im- 
material whether  it  exist  or  not.  It  is  quite  true  that,  m  the 
instances  appealed  to  by  Colonel  Mure,  of  the  Teutonic  legends 
of  Etzeland  Dietrich,  in  the  Spanish  poem  of  the  Cid,  and  in  our 
own  ballads  of  Chevy  Chase  and  Otterboume,  we  find  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  fable  similar  to  that  which  he  conceives  to  have 
existed  in  the  Greek  legends;  and  yet  we  know,/r(wn  other 
sources^  that  Attila  and  Theodoric,  the  Cid  and  Percy  Hotspur, 
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are  real  historical  persons,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  foundation 
of  truth  in  the  tales  which  relate  to  them.  The  two  may  be  found 
together.  But  if  we  had  no  other  sources  than  the  poetical 
legends  themselves,  what  assurance  could  we  have  of  this  ?  '  Had 

*  the  parallel  letter  of  monkish  chronicle  (observes  Colonel  Mure), 
^  which,  in  each  of  these  cases,  establishes  the  connexion  between 

*  fact  and  fable,  been  swept  away,  the  element  of  truth  in  the  poems 

*  would  not  the  less  remain.*  This  is  perfectly  true;  but  though  the 
element  would  be  still  there,  it  would  have  become  to  us  utterly 
unascertainable.  And  this  is  precisely  the^position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  Greek  legends, — to  that  of  Troy 
in  particular.     *  Whether  there  may  not  really  have  occurred,  at 

*  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ilium,  a  war  purely  human  and  political, 

*  without  gods,  without  heroes,  without  Helen,  without  Amazons, 

*  without  Ethiopians  under  the  beautiful  son  of  Eos,  without  the 

*  wooden  horse,  without  the  characteristic  and  expressive  features 

*  of  the  old  epical  war?' — this  is  a  question,  as  Mr.  Grote  has 
justly  remarked,  which  we  are  equally  unable  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  or  the  negative.  And  we  should  certainly  have 
been  disposed  to  add  that  it  would  have  been  indifferent  to 
us,  whether  we  could  answer  it  or  not    To  us  the  *  tale  of  Troy 

*  divine'  will  remain  the  only  true  tale, — the  only  real  Achilles 
will  be  the  Achilles  of  Homer.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  little 
surprise  that  we  find  Colonel  Mure  treating  this  question  as  of  no 
less  importance  in  a  literary  than  in  an  historical  point  of  view; 
and  regarding  it  as  essential  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  great 
national  poems  of  Greece,  that  we  should  believe  their  heroes 
to  have  been  real  men,  and  not  mere  creations  of  poetical 
fancy.  Will  he  consent  to  apply  the  same  test  to  our  own 
literature  ?  Has  Macbeth  a  more  powerful  hold  on  our  sym- 
pathies than  Hamlet  or  Lear,  because  the  one  is  probably  based 
on  a  foundation  of  truth,  while  the  legends  of  the  other  two, 
though  equally  historical  in  form,  are  unquestionably  fabulous  ? 
Or  does  any  one  prefer  the  Sejanus  or  Catiline  of  Ben  Jonson 
to  Shakspeare's  Coriolanus,  because  he  has  been  convinced  by 
Kiebuhr's  arguments  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the 
latter?  To  take  another  instance  from  a  hero  and  a  poem 
which  present,  according  to  Colonel  Mure  himself,  the  nearest 
parallel  to  Achilles  and  the  Iliad.  The  real  existence  of  the 
Cid  and  a  certsun  foundation  of  fact  for  the  history  of  his 
exploits,  are  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  historical 
testimony ;  but  if  this  evidence  were  less  satisfactory,  and  the 
sceptical  views  of  Masdeu  and  Dr.  Dunham  (who  almost  go  the 
length  of  disputing  his  personal  reality)  were  better  founded 
than  we  believe  them  to  be,  would  his  character,  as  exhibited  in 
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the  old  Spanish  poem,  be  rendered  less  striking?  Would  it  not 
still  remain  that  which  it  now  is,  and  which  alone  constitutes  its 
intere^  at  the  present  day, — a  noble  impersonation  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  of  the  chivalrous  ages  of  Spain?  Whether 
the  Cid  really  conquered  Valencia  is  important  as  an  historical 
question;  as  a  poetical  one,  it  appears  to  us,  we  confess,  s 
matter  of  perfect  indifference. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  quit  this  discussion  to 
follow  Colonel  Mure  into  that  portion  of  his  subject  which  fonns 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  present  volumes,-*- the  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  character  of  the  immortal  poems  which  bear 
the  name  of  Homer.  This  part  of  his  work  is  stamped  with 
every  characteristic  of  a  *  labour  of  love  ;*  and  Colonel  Mure  is 
certainly  entitled,  in  this  instance,  to  put  forward  his  ckuni  onr 
our  attention  in  the  words  of  the  Tuscan  poet :  — 

*  Yagliami  U  lungo  studio  c'  /  grande  amore, 
Che  m'  han  fatto  cercar  lo  sue  volume.' 

The  account  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  occupies  a  lai^ 
foxt  of  these  two  first  volumes,  is  the  result  of  the  studies  of 
twenty  years;  during  which  it  is  evident  that  his  favourite 
author  has  never  been  absent  from  his  thoughts.*  Throu^out 
ihiB  branch  of  his  subject.  Colonel  Mure  has  combined  the  exami* 
nation  of  the  po^ms  themselves,  and  the  analysis  of  their 
beauties  and  peculiarities,  with  the  investigation  and  refutation 
of  the  theories  of  the  Wolfian  school.  The  two  inquiries  are 
indeed  inseparable :  it  is  only  by  a  continual  and  diligent  study 
of  the  Homeric  poems  in  their  present  form,  by  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  their  real  nature  and  character,  that  we  can  hope 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions  with  r^ard  to  their 
origin  and  authorship. 

More  than  fifty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  publication 
by  Wolf  of  his  celebrated  Prolegomena  or  Prefatory  Essay  to 
Homer,  and  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  animated  discussions 
to  which  the  whole  question  has  been  subjected  in  the  interval 
the  controversy  has  in  great  measure  shifted  its  grounAf    Wolf 

*  The  classical  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
striking  manner  in  which  this  is  displayed  in  Colonel  Mure*s  ^  Tour 
'  in  Greece,'  published  in  1842,  and  of  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  Homeric  poems  which  he  has  there  derived  from  his  own  observa- 
tions on  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  present  inhabitants. 

f  An  excellent  review  of  the  whole  course  of  this  controversy,  and 
the  leading  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  dif- 
ferent writers  on  each  side,  will  be  fomid  in  the  Appendix  (voL  L 
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himself  had  dwelt  principally  upon  the  external  or  historical 
arguments,  and  laboured  to  show  from  these,  that  it  was  zm- 
possible  for  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  been  oririnally  produced 
m  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them ;  whue  he  maintained 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  clear  from  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  that  they  actually  were  not  so  produced.  Few  of  his 
followers,  however,  have  adopted  the  extreme  views  of  their 
master  on  these  points,  or  admitted  in  their  full  extent  the 
functions  ascribed  by  him  to  Pisistratus, — functions  so  im- 
portant, that  if  WolTs  estimate  of  them  were  correct,  we  should 
De  compelled  to  attribute  no  small  portion  of  the  merit  of  Homer 
to  the  Athenian  despot,  or  the  poets  who  assisted  him  in  the 
task.*  The  questions  connected  with  the  introduction  and  early* 
use  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Greece,  have  also  been  subjected  to 
a  more  searching  investigation,-— especially  by  Hug,  Kreuser^ 
and  Nitzsch,  —  and  it  has  been  shown  that  on  this  point  also- 
the  sceptical  conclusions  c^Wolfwere  carried  to  an  extent  which 
it  was  impossible  to  defend. 

Thus  step  by  step  have  his  followers  been  compelled  to 
abandon  many  of  the  positions  which  their  leader  had  assumed 
to  be  impregnable.  But  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  driven 
fh)m  the  strongholds  pf  historical  proof,  ^  they  have  fallen  back 
upon  arguments  derived  from  internal  evidence,  aud  endea- 
voured to  show  from  the  examination  of  the  Homeric  poems 
themselves,  that  these  could  not  have  been  originally  composed 
in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them,  and  that  their 
alleged  epic  consistency,  in  so  far  as  it  actually  exists,  is  the 
result  of  subsequent  adjustment  and  rearrangement*  This  lino 
of  investigation  has  been  carried  to  its  extremest  point  by  Lach- 
mann,  who  in  his  recent  work  {^Betrachtungen  uber  Homer^s  llias. 
Berlin,  1847,  originally  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy^  has  attempted  to  prove  from  internal  evidence 
alone  that  the  Iliad  must  have  been  made  up  out  of  not  less 
than  eighteen  different  lays  or  songs,  probably  the  productions 
of  as  many  different  poets,  and  some  of  them,  as  he  confidently 
asserts,  so  .totally  distinct  in  tone  and  character,  that  whoever 
does  not  at  the  first  glance  perceive  the  diflferenoe,  may  as 

No.  1.)  to  the  new  edition  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's  ^  History  of  Greece.* 
We  regret  that  Colonel  More  has  not  given  some  such  summary, 
which,  in  however  brief  a  form,  would  have  been  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  exposition  of  his  own  views. 

*  Lachmann,  however,  appears  to  form  an  exception,  and  to  have 
adopted  on  this  point,  as  on  most  others,  the  views  of  Wolf  in  their 
fullest  extent    See  his  '  Betrachtungen  fiber  H<»neT's  Bias,'^  pp.  31 
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Tvell  cease  to  trouble  himself  with  inquiries  for  which  he  is  totally 
incompetent  I 

There  is  something  more  curious  in  their  confidence  than 
creditable  to  their  judgment  or  their  candour,  to  contrast  the 
>  arrogant  tone  assumed  by  these  later  critics  of  the  Wolfian 
school  with  that  of  their  master  himself  The  most  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Homer  has  never  borne  stronger  testimony  than 
Wolf  has  done  in  more  than  one  passage,  not  only  to  the  per- 
vading excellence  of  the  two  poems,  but  to  that  general  uni- 
formity of  style,  which  carries  the  reader  along  with  it,  like  the 
full  and  smooth  current  of  some  majestic  stream.*^  It  is  only  in 
obedience  to  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him  as  he  conceives  by 
the  historical  and  other  external  evidences  that  he  shuts  his  eyes 
to  this  strong  internal  testimony,  and  ventures  to  ascribe  that 
'  marvellous  consistency '  (mirijicum  ilium  concentum  —  Pro- 
legom.  p.  cclxv.),  which  he  cannot  refuse  to  admit,  to  the  long- 
continued  labours  of  successive  critics,  and  the  polishing  care  of 
the  Alexandrian  grammarians. 

At  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  it  may,  we  think,  be 
fairly  assumed,  that  the  question  must  be  decided  upon  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  poems  themselves.  For  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  Wolfian  doctrines  can  scarcely 
maintain,  after  the  searching  investigation  to  which  the  historical 
and  external  evidences  have  been  submitted,  that  these  evidences 
are  conclusive  against  the  old  tradition,  as  received  fi*om  the 
days  of  Aristotle  to  our  own,  it  must  be  admitted  on  the  other 
hand,  by  all  candid  adherents  to  the  ancient  faith,  that  the 
historical  arguments  which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  it  are 
extremely  slender  and  dwindle  into  insignificance  when  critically 


*  It  would  be  difficult  to  sum  up,  more  forcibly  or  more  eloquently, 
the  internal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  original  unity  of  each  poem, 
than   is  done  by  Wolf  himself  in  the  following  striking  passage  : 

*  I^unc  quoque  usu  mihi  evenit  nonnunquam,  quod  non  dubito  even- 
^  turum  item  multis  esse,  ut  quoties  abducto  ab  historicis  argumentis 

*  animo  redeo  ad  continentem  Homeri  lectionem  et  inter pretationem 
>  .  .  .  .  atque  ita  penitus  immergor  in  ilium  veluti  prono  et  liguido 
'  alveo    decurrentem    tenorem  actionum  et   narrationum ;    quoties 

*  animadverto  ac  reputo  mecum,  quam  in  universum  cestimanti  unus 

*  his  Carminibus  insit  color ,  aut  certe  quam  egregie  Carmini  utrique 

*  suus  color  constetj  quam  apte  ubique  tetnpora  rebuSy  res  temporibus, 
<  aliquot  loci  adeo  sibi  aUudentes^  congruant  et  constenty  quam  denique 

*  (sq^utbiliter  in  primariis  personis  ectdem  lineamenta  serventur  et 

*  ingeniorum  et  animorum  ;  vix  mihi  quisquam  irasci  et  succensere 

*  gravius  potent,  quam  ipse  facio  mihi,  simulque  veteribus  illis,  qui 

*  tot  non  temere  jactis  dndiciis  destruunt  vulgarem  ildem  ac  suam. 
(Praef.  ad  Diad,  p.  xxii.) 
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examined.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little  remarkable,  as  Colonel 
Mure  justly  observes,  that  while  the  internal  evidence  has  been 
thoroughly  ransacked  by  the  sceptical  critics  in  search  of  every 
flaw  or  blemish  which  tiie  most  perverse  ingenuity  can  convert 
into  an  argument  in  support  of  their  views,  no  part  of  the  subject 
has  been  so  greatly  neglected  by  their  opponents.  The  import* 
ance  and  necessity  of  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  based  upon  enlarged  principles  and  impartial  views, 
was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  •;  and 
it  must,  we  think,  be  apparent  to  every  reader  of  taste  that  it  is 
only  on  such  a  general  examination  that  any  conclusions  can  be 
safely  founded.  We  cannot  therefore  express  too  strongly  our 
obli^tions  to  Colonel  Mure  for  the  zeal  and  diligence  with 
which  he' has  followed  out  this  inquiry.  The  able  and  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  two  poems,  and  of  all  the  ailments  that  can  be 
derived  from  their  internal  evidence,  which  occupies  a  great 
part  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  work,  can  leave  but  little 
for  the  scholar  to  desire  or  the  future  critic  to  contribute. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader,  though  it  has  been 
habituaUy  forgotten  or  studiously  kept  out  of  sight  by  the 
Wolfian  critics,  that  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  in  any  case 
to  prove  by  a  conclusive  line  of  ailment,  in  the  absence  of 
all  external  evidence^  the  original  unity  of  any  long  poem, 
composed  as  it  necessarily  is  of  many  various  parts  and  distinct 
episodes;  still  less  to  demonstrate  two  separate  works,  like 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  to  be  the  productions  of  the  same 
author.  Were  we  called  upon,  apart  from  all  historical  testi- 
mony, to  prove  the  Paradise  of  Dante  to  have  really  emanated 
from  the  same  mind  as  the  Inferno,  or  to  convince  a  sceptical 
adversary  that  the  Paradise  R^ained  was  truly  the  production 
of  Milton  himself,  and  not  the  work  of  a  different  and  inferior 
hand,  however  strong  mij^ht  be  our  own  conviction  of  the  hct^ 
we  fear  that  we  should  mid  some  difficulty  in  conveying  that 
impression  to  another.  And  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
similar  obstacles  should  encounter  us  on  the  very  thr^old  of 
our  inquiry,  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

But  these  difficulties  are  greatly  augmented  by  one  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  which  we  feel  it 
the  more  necessary  to  call  our  readers'  attention,  because 
Colonel  Mure  has  omitted  to  assign  to  it  the  prominence 
which,  in  our  opinion,  it  deserves.  We  can  hardly  express 
the  peculiarity  to  which  we  advert,  otherwise  than  by  terming 
it   their   ballad-like  character.     Mr.  Macaulay  has  observedf 


•  Balwer  6  *  Athens,'  voL  i.,  viii.  6. 

t  Preface  to  *  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,'  p.  12. 
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that  ^  the  great  Homeric  poems  are  genericaUy  baUads^  thov^ 
'  widdij    indeed    distinguished    from    all    other  ballads,    and 
'  indeed  from  almost  all  other  human  composition,  by  transoen- 
^  dent  merit.'    It  is  this  character  which  constitutes  the  .^itire 
and  total  difference  between  them  and  all  other  epic  poems — ?a 
difference  not  merely  of  degree^  but  of  hind.     It  is  this  also 
which  separates  them  so  completely  from  all  the  translations  in 
which  they  have  been  disguised  for  the  readers  of  modem  Ian-* 
guages,  and  in  most  of  which  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
bard  figures  very  much  like  an  Indian  chief  decked  out  in  a  dress 
coat  and  ruffles.     Those  peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  poems  to- 
which  we  have  been  so  accustomed  from  our  childhood  that  we 
almost  forget  that  they  are  peculiarities  —  the  repetitions  of 
Unes  and  phrases,  sometimes  even  of  whole  passages ;  the  fire^ 
quent  recurrence  of  certain  conventional  forma  of  expressioni* 
the  formal  introductions  to  the  speeches,  the  habitual  associa- 
tion of  certidn  epithets  with  particular  objects  or  persons-^ all 
these  are  essentially  characteristics  of  the  popular  or  ballad  class 
of  poetry,  and  are  never  found  in  the  more  elaborate  composi- 
tions of  a  literary  and  refined  age ;  or  —  if  occasionally  so  intro- 
duced, as  in  the  ^neid  —  are  at  once  felt  to  be  tasteless  and 
incongruous  imitations.    If  we  would,  seek  for  any  similarity  o£ 
tone  or  spirit  to  the  Homeric  poems,  we  must  turn  from  the 
stately  and  artificial  epics  of  Virgil  or  Tasso  to  the  heroic  poetry, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  to  the  noble  old  Spanish* 
poem  of  the  Cid.     Rude  as  are  the  versification  and  language  of 
this  striking  composition  —  the  longest  ballad  in  any  modem, 
language,  but  still  essentially  a  ballad  —  it  partakes,  beyond  any 
other  production  of  modem  poetry  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, in  the  fire  and  spirit  of  the  Iliad;  while  it  presenta 
all  those  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  mode  of  narration  ta 
which  we  have  just  adverted  in  the  Homeric  poems.     This 
resemblance  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  age  in  which 
the  Spanish  poem  was  produced,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  must  have  been  composed,  preclude  all  possibility  of 
direct  imitation.   The  similarity  between  the  chant  of  the  Casti-> 
lian  minstrel  and  that  of  the  blind  old  bard  of  Chios  can  have 
arisen  only  from  the  similar  conditions  under  which  they  w^re 
produced : —  from  the  appearance,  in  a  comparatively  rude  age^ 
of  a  poetical  genius  of  a  very  high  order,  who  ennobled  the 
simple  stndns  which  he  found  popular  among  his  countrymen« 
without  divesting  them  of  their  primitive  simplicity. 

To  this  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  poems  we  believe 
the  Wolfian  theory  has  mainly  owed  its  popularity,  and  it 
constitutes  a  partial  justification  of  a  line  of  criticism  which 
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would  otherwise  bore  been  unpardonably  absurd.  Ko  man 
in  his  senses  would  ever  have  either  suggested  or  adopted  such 
An  hTpothesb  in  regard  to  the  Divina  Uommedia,  or  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  even  if  we  had  been  as  entirely  destitute  of  outward 
•evidence  in  their  case  as  we  are  in  that  of  the  Iliad, and 
Odyssey.  But  it  was  felt,  and  justly  felt,  that  these  great 
poems  were,  after  all,  only  a  kind  of  epic  ballads,  narrating  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  that  of  other  patriotic  poetry  a  series  of  ad«- 
ventures  and  episodes,  which  it  was  easy  to  conceive  as  having 
once  constituted  the  subjects  of  separate  songs  or  lays  whoUv 
independent  of  one  another.  We  learn  from  Homer  himseLT 
that  such  was  the  form  in  which  the  events  of  the  Trcjan  war, 
and  the  adventures  of  its  principal  heroes,  were  originally  sung  by 
minstrels  like  Phemius  and  Demodocus.  There  was  nothing, 
therefore,  improbable  in  the  suggestion  that  a  number  of  these 
detached  songs  miffht  have  been  strung  together  into  one  con* 
tinuous  poem ;  and  the  historical  ailments  adduced  by  Wolf 
were  considered  both  by  himself  and  his  followers  as  proving 
that  this  had  actually  been  the  process  by  which  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  constructed.  Setting  aside,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  these  supposed  historical  proofs,  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  might  have 
been  produced  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Wolf.  All  that  we 
maintain  is,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  such  as  we  now 
possess  them,  toere  not  so  produced ;  and  in  proof  of  this  asser^ 
tion  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  poems 
themselves. 

The  arguments  which  may  be  deduced  from  their  own  in- 
ternal evidence  may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  —  1.  The 
unity  of  plan,  and  conduct  of  the  action;  2.  The  consistent 
portraiture  of  character;  and  3.  The  uniformity  of  style,  using 
this  term  in  its  widest  and  most  extensive  acceptation.  AU 
these  three  branches  of  the  argument  are  very  fully  developed 
by  Colonel  Mure,  who  has  united  throughout  a  careful  examine* 
tion  and  judicious  appreciation  of  the  qualities  and  excellences  of 
the  poems,  with  a  fidl  controversial  argument  against  the  Wolfian 
critics.  We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  him  thimigh  this  analysis, 
but  we  must  endeavour,  so  far  as  our  limits  wUl  allow,  to  put 
our  readers  in  possession  of  the  main  outlines  of  the  argument. 

The  first  question  —  tjiat  of  the  unity  of  plan  in  each  of  the 
two  poems  —  has  been  presented  by  Colonel  Mure  under  an 
aspect  at  once  novel  and  ingenious.  Most  recent  critics,  from 
Wolf  himself  down  to  Mr.  Grote,  have  been  occupied  chiefly, 
ivith  the  inquiry  whether  the  unity  of  action  is  complete  f  whether 
«very  part  can  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  whole,  as  necessary 
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to  the  conduct  of  the  poem,  and  essential  to  the  end  which 
the  poet  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view?  And  they 
seem  to  have  assumed  that  any  portion  which  was  not  thus 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  plot,  must  be  an  extraneous 
addition,  and  therefore  cannot  have  emanated  from  the  mind  of 
the  original  poet.  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  line  of  criticism, 
if  judiciously  applied,  might  prove  clearly  enough  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  poem  is  unartificial  or  unskilful,  but  certainly  cannot 
show  that  it  is  not  the  original  structure,  as  conceived  by  the 
poet.  Homer  may  have  been  mistaken  in  continuing  the  Iliad 
after  the  death  of  Hector  (though  we  can  hardly  believe  any 
reader  of  taste  will  think  so) ;  but  we  are  no  more  justified  in 
rejecting  the  two  last  books  of  the  Iliad  on  this  ground  alone, 
than  we  should  be  in  declaring  the  two  last  books  of  the  Phar- 
salia  not  to  be  Lucan's,  because  we  may  think  he  should  have 
closed  hid  poem  with  the  death  of  Pompey.  The  real  question 
is,  whether  the  several  parts  of  each  poem  are  so  connected 
together  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  their  having  been  once  distinct 
and  separate?  —  whether  they  are  bound  together,  not  by  mere 
juxtaposition,  but  by  mutual  reference  and  oi^^ic  connexion  ? 
Let  us  apply  this  test  to  some  one  of  those  portions  which 
may  plausibly  be  supposed,  according  to  the  Wolfian  theory,  to 
have  once  existed  in  an  independent  form.  The  one  selected 
by  Colonel  Mure  is  the  ^Aplarsia  Aiofi^Bovs,  or  *  Prowess  of 
*I)iomed,'  which  we  find  cited  under  this  separate  title  by 
ancient  authors,  and  which  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have 
been  frequently  sung  as  a  separate  rhapsody,  and  to  have  as 
fair  a  claim  as  any  other  canto  of  the  Iliad  to  the  character 
of  an  independent  poem.*  It  comprises  the  fifth  and  part  of 
the  ninth  books,  according  to  the  existing  arrangement. 

*  The  first  line  (observes  Colonel  Mure)  ushers  the  reader  into  the 
midst  of  a  battle,  without  any  notice  of  where  or  why  it  was  fought, 
or  who  were  the  contending  parties,  —  by  the  announcement  that 
"  Pallas  there  urged  Diomed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight."  Such 
an  exordium  plainly  assumes,  on  the  part  of  the  poet's  audience,  a 
previous  knowledge  of  a  combat  already  commenced  and  interrupted. 
XL  That  this  combat  belonged  to  the  few  weeks  of  the  Trojan  war 
marked  by  the  secession  of  Achilles,  is  proved,  not  only  by  his 
absence  from  the  field,  but  by  several  pointed  allusions  to  its  cause. 
III.  The  deities  left  in  immediate  charge  of  the  interrupted  action  of 
the  previous  book,  were.  Mars  on  the  side  vf  the  Trojans,  Minerva  on 
that  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  commencement  of  this  book,  accordingly, 
Minerva's  first  care  is,  by  a  stratagem,  to  procure  Mars's  retirement 

•  It  is  accordingly  so  regarded  both  by  Heyne  (Not.  ad  Biad^ 
torn.  V.  p.  3.),  and  by  Lachmann  (Betrachtungen,  p.  20.), 
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from  the  field,  and  a  consequent  freer  scope  for  the  exploits  of  her 
favourite  hero.  IV.  The  leading  occurrence  of  the  previous  book  is 
the  violation  of  the  truce  between  the  two  armies,  by  the  treacherous 
shot  of  Pandarus.  To  this  outrage  Pandarus  himself  alludes  in  the 
renewed  action,  expressing  his  mortification  at  its  only  partial  success  ;  ' 
and  his  own  death,  by  the  hand  of  Diomed^  forms  an  appropriate 
conclusion  of  his  career.  Y.  Diomed  defeats  ^neas,  and  obtains 
possession  of  his  horses.  This  prize,  with  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing its  acquisition,  is  afterwards  noticed  by  the  victor ;  first  in  the 
eighth  book,  and  again  in  the  twenty-third.  YI.  Diomed  successively 
wounds  Venus  and  Mars.  The  latter  achievement  is  referred  to,  in 
the  twenty-first  book,  by  the  injured  god  himself.  YII.  Minerva 
reminds  the  Greeks  that  *'  while  Achilles  fought  in  their  ranks,  the 
**  Trojans  never  ventured  to  advance  beyond  the  gates  of  their  city-** 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Achilles  himself  in  the  ninth  book, 
and  by  other  heroes  in  numerous  parallel  passages.  YIII.  Diomed 
and  Glaucus,  after  their  dialogue,  agree  to  avoid  hostile  encounter 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  the  compact  is  carefully  observed 
in  the  sequeL  IX.  Paris,  who  acts  a  prominent  part  in  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  engagements,  does  not  appear  in  that  now  described^ 
— having  in  the  tlurd  book,  after  his  defeat  by  Menelaus,  been  carried 
off  by  Yenus  to  repose  in  his  wife's  apartments.  X.  Accordingly, 
Hector,  on  his  visit  to  Troy  to  propitiate  Minerva,  finds  him  loitering 
in  Helen's  chamber,  and  orders  him  back  to  the  field.  XI.  Andro- 
mache describes  Achilles  as  destroyer  of  her  native  city.  This  exploit 
is  ascribed  to  the  same  hero  in  numerous  other  parts  of  the  poem/ 
(YoL  i.  pp.  253—255.) 

*  The  same  species  of  interconnexion  (adds  Colonel  Mure) 
*  might  be  exemplified  throughout'  But  it  is  not  only  such 
distinct  proofs  of  mutual  relation  that  attest  the  fact  of  the  ' 
particular  books  or  passages  in  which  they  occur,  having  origi- 
nally been  designed  as  parts  of  one  entire  whole,  not  as  separate 
and  independent  lays :  almost  equally  conclusive,  though  cer- 
tainly less  obvious,  is  the  inference  to  be  derived  throughout 
from  the  tacit  assumption  of  that  particular  state  of  things 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  events  already  narrated. 
Every  portion  of  the  seventeen  books  of  the  Iliad,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  (as  Colonel 
Mure  justly  observes)  assumes  the  anger  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  Achilles  from  the  field :  and  no  part  of  them  would 
be  intelligible  without  supposing  the  reader  acquainted  with 
these  facts.  Nowhere  is  .this  more  strondy  exemplified  than  in 
the  celebrated  passage  familiar  to  die  ancients  under  the  title  oi 
the  Tsixo<rxoirla,  or  *  View  from  the  Walls.*  This  episode  con- 
tains no  such  specific  reference  to  any  other  part  of  the  poem 
as  those  above  alluded  to,  nor  is  it  itself  afterwards  referred  to ; 
it  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  episode,  and  had  it  been  absent  from  tho 
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Still  more  conclusive  are  the  similar  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  ^Shield  of  Achilles:'  another  portion  of  the  Iliad  which 
has  been  selected  by  several  modem  critics  as  having  originally 
constituted  an  independent  poem.  But  Colonel  Mure  has 
pointed  out  f  voL  L  p.  303.)  the  peculiar  propriety  with  which 
this  episode  is  introduced  in  the  Iliad,  as  compared  with  the 
imitation  of  it  in  the  ^neid ;  and  the  admirable  care  and  skill 
with  which  the  poet  has  prepared  beforehand  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  brilliant  piece  of  description.  The  loss  of  his  armour 
— the  sacred  arms  which  had  been  presented  by  the  gods  them- 
selves to  his  father  Peleus — is  announced  to  AchUles  in  the 
very  same  breath  with  the  first  tidings  of  the  death  of  Patrodus ; 
and  forms  a  prominent  subject  of  his  lamentations  in  his  inter- 
view with  his  mother.  And  when  he  himself  forgets  it  in  his 
eagerness  to  avenge  himself  on  Hector,  Thetis  naturally  reminds 
him  of  the  impossibility  of^his  doing  so  without  arms,  and 
promises  to  procure  them  for  him  from  Vulcan.  In  the  interval 
the  same  deficiency  is  again  assigned  by  the  hero  himself,  as 
preventing  him  from  supporting  Uie  efibrts  of  the  Greek  cham- 
pions when  invited  to  do  so  by  a  direct  message  from  Juno, 
and  compels  him  to  confine  h^  assistance  to  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  his  shouting  from  the  rampart  Then  follows  a  de- 
tailed narrative  of  the  visit  of  Thetis  to  Olympus,  and  her 
interview  with  Vulcan :  a  minute  account  of  the  workshop  and 
machinery  of  the  god,  and  of  his  elaborate  preparations  for  the 
production  of  some  great  work  —  something  that  was  to  be  a 
masterpiece  even  of  the  divine  artist.  All  this  preliminary 
matter  could  never  (remarks  Colonel  Mure)  have  been  intended 
to  usher  in  the  simple  statement,  in  a  few  lines,  that  Vulcan 
made  for  the  hero,  a  shield,  a  helmet,  and  a  breastplate,  with  a 
passing  hint  that  the  first  was  adorned  with  many  elaborate 
ornaments. 

We  must  therefore  either  admit  the  description  of  the  shield 
itself  to  have  formed  part  of  the  poet's  origmal  conception,  or 
associate  with  it,  as  having  belonged  to  the  same  detached  lay, 
all  those  passages  of  the  eighteenth  book  just  alluded  to,  which 
are  evidently  designed  as  introductory  to  this  splendid  episode. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 

the  authenticity  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  equally  strong 
against  that  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue  which  we  now  find  in  Homer. 
Had  that  subsisted,  in  its  present  form,  in  the  age  when  the  Cypria 
was  composed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Stasinus  (or  whoever  was  the 
author  of  that  poem)  should  have  inserted  another.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  only  objection  to  the  Trojan  Catalogue,  which  we  are 
strongly  disposed  to  regard  as  a  later  addition. 
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general  narrative,  and  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  action, 
that  it  appears  altogether  impossible  to  detach  them  from  it. 
The  shield  may  thus  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  composition 
of  the  eighteenth  book ;  and  the  only  alternative  which  presents 
itself  is  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  this  book  (with  the 
first  thirty-nine  lines  of  the  following  one)  originally  formed 
a  eep;initti  and  independctii  |iutrau  But  this  la&t  rt;??utu'ee 
appears  to  be  wholly  excluded  by  the  peculiar  position  which  it 
holds  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  in  fact  the 
turning  point  of  the  whole,  the  transition  from  the  wrath  of 
Achillea  to  his  repentance ;  and,  as  such,  absolutely  necessaiy 
to  establish  the  connexion  between  these  two  great  divisions  of 
the  poem,  from  either  of  which  it  is  equally  inseparal>Ie. 

Among  the  principal  episodes  of  the  XHsmI  the  only  one  which 
can  really  be  conceived  as  having  once  stood  alonej  is  the  tenth 
book  or  Dolonea,  as  it  was  commonly  termed  by  ancient  gram- 
marions ;  but  the  question  In  this  case  stands  upon  grounds  eo 
entirely  peculmrj  that  even  their  admission  in  this  instance, 
would  tend  rather  to  confirm  than  invalidate  their  rejection  in 
most  others.  Its  entire  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  poem  was 
early  perceived,  and  was  explained  even  by  some  ancient  critics 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  had  been  composed  by  Homer  himself 
as  a  separate  poem,  and  bad  not  been  incorporated  in  the  Iliad  till 
tlie  days  of  Pisistratus— asufr^estion  especially  \v^orthy  of  remark 
as  the  only  approach  to  the  Wolfian  theory  which  we  find  among 
the  Alexandrian  grammarian*?.  On  the  other  hand  Colonel  I^Iure 
vindicates,  and,  as  appears  to  us,  with  considerable  success,  the 
genuine  Homeric  character  of  its  style  and  versification ;  but  we 
can  hardly  concur  with  him  in  the  assertion  that  '  few  portions 

*  of  either  poem  are  better  entitled  to  the  honour  of  emanating 

*  from  the  genuine  Homer,'  Mr,  Grote  has,  we  think  correctly, 
expressed  the  impression  it  produces  by  saying  *  that  it  seems 

*  conceived  in  a  lower  vein,'  and  we  confess  to  the  feeling  that 
the  I  Had  would  suffer  but  little  from  its  loss.  But  may  not  the 
flame  thing  be  said  of  some  portion  or  other  of  every  long 
poem  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect,  even  of  Homer,  that  he 
should  be  always  equal  to  himself  ? 

In  the  above  arguments  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the 
Iliad :  for  it  is  this  poem  which  has  always  been  the  favourite 
battle-field  of  the  Wolfian  critics.  In  the  Odyssey^  indeed,  the 
artificial  construction  of  tlie  plan,  the  snbonlination  of  the 
several  parts  to  one  principal  end  and  scheme,  arc  bo  obvious 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  hypotliC!«is  of  their  inde- 
pendent origin  could  ever  have  been  for  a  nioment  entertained, 
had  not  the  sceptical  critics  been  in  a  manner  compelle  fi  by 
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their  theories  to  apply  the  same  nde  to  both  poems.  Fewv 
however,  even  among  the  most  ardent  followers  of  Wolf,  hare 
gone  so  &r  as  to  dispute  the  existence  of  an  original  Odysse  j, — 
a  lay  of  the  return  of  Ulysses  and  of  his  victory  over  the  suitors^ 
*— but  they  have  confined  this  within  such  narrow  bounds,  and 
have  ascribed  so  lai^e  a  part  of  the  present  poern^  including  sa 
mudi  of  what  is  best  in  it,  to  subsequent  interpolators,  that  IHtle 
if  anythir^  has  been  gained  by  this  partial  admission  of  a  poetie 
unity.  Ehrmann,  for  instance*,  thus  describes  what  he  con- 
ceives to  have  constituted  the  primitive  Odyssey.  '  The  poet 
'  (he  suggests)  would,  after  introducing  the  subject  as  at  present^ 
*  with  the  detention  of  Ulysses  in  the  isfauid  of  Calypso,  have 
'  conducted  him  from  thence  straight  to  Ithacct^  (I)  where,  pre-* 
'  senting  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  mendicant,  he  might  have  made 
'  himself  known  by  his  success  in  the  proposed  trml  of  strengtii 
\  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  and  have  tiien  slain  the  suitors  with 
'  the  bow  of  which  he  had  thus  recovered  poesessiDn.'  AooordiDg' 
to  this  view,  therefore,  not  only  those  incidents  which' are  more 
obviously  episodes,  such  as  the  visit  of  Tdemachus  to  Sparta 
and  Pylos,  or  the  scenes  in  the  hut  of  Eunueus,  but  the  greater 
part  of  tiie  fortunes  of  Ulysses  himself,  his  shipwieok  and 
reception  by  the  Phseacians,  and  the  whole  of  hb  earlier  adven-» 
tures  as  related  by  him  to  Alcinous  —  the  Sirena  and  Circe,  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops,  and  the  descent  to  Hades  —  all  these  are  to 
be  regarded  as  later  additions,  having  no  share  whatever  in  the 
original  design.  Yet  the  slightest  examination  will  show  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  could  never  have  exkted  as  separate 
poems.  The  voyage  of  Telemachus,  for  example,  whidi,  with 
the  preparations  for  it,  occupies  almost  the  wnde  of  the  first 
four  books,  would  be  without  interest  or  object  except  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the  main  action  of  the  poem — the  return  of  Ulysses; 
And  though  nothing  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  that  the 
voyage  and  wandermgs  of  the  hero  himself,  from  Troy  to  the 
island  of  Calypso,  should  have  formed  the  subject  of  one  or  more 
separate  lajB,  these  could  never  have  assumed  the  peculiar 
autobiograptiical  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them,  untQ  they 
were  incorporated  into  a  longer  poem.  Hermann's  hypothesis^ 
therefore,  absolutely  requires  that  all  these  portions^  of  the 
Odyssey  should  be  intentional  additions  to  the  original  scheme, 
and  that  various  poets,  capable  of  producing  compositions  of  such 
first-rate  eminence,  should  all  have  combined  to  fill  up  the 
canvas  of  a  design  originally  so  meagre  and  common-place.  It 
seems  far  simpler  to  admit  that  a  hard,  capable  of  conceiving 

*  De  Interpola^onibus  Bomeri^  p.  54.  in  his  ^  Opusciila,'  torn,  v.- 
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and  composing  the  magmficent  passage  in  which  inyssesy  after 
stringing  the  fatal  bow  addresses  himself  to  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, should  have  also  been  gifled  with  genius  enough  to  derise 
the  plan  of  the  present  Odyssey,  and  to  adjust  to  ^eir  respec-r 
tive  places  the  various  episodes  which  it  compiisec^ 

But  while  the  general  unity  of  design  is  certainly  far  more 
apparent  in  the  Odyssey  than  in  the  lUad,  the  Odyssey  contains 
at  the  same  time,  we  think,  more  passages  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  later  interpolations.  One  of  the  most  glaring  of  these  is  the 
Song  of  DenKxlocus,  in  the  Eighth  Book,  the  genuine  character 
of  which  was  already  questioned  by  some  ancient  (»ritics*,  an4 
has  been  very  generally  rejected  in  modem  times.  Nor  do 
Colonel  Mure's  arguments  in  its  defenoe  appear  to  us  satisfiu>: 
tory ;  and  we  certainly  cannot  agree  wiUi  him  in  the  opinion 
that  '  there  are  few  portions  of  either  poem  which  are  mord 
^worthy  of  the  vwrie4  powers  of  Homer's  art,  or  more  com* 
<  pletely  in  the  spirit  of  die  Odyssey.'  It  is  because  the  whole 
tone  and  style  of  the  compoMtion  strike  us  as  alien  to  the  genius 
of  Homer,  that  we  are  disposed  to  attadi  importance  in  this 
case  to  discrepances  ot  detail,  which  we  should  otherwise  regard 
as  of  littie  consequence,  f  Far  more  serious  would  be  the  I0S4 
of  that  part  of  the  Necromancy  or  Descent  to  Hades,  which 
was  coiKlemned  by  Aristarchus,  on  account  of  its  manifest 
discordance  with  the  rest  of  the  episode.  And  yet  it  appears 
to  us  impossible  to  read  that  portion  of  the  poem  with  attention 
without  perceiving  manifest  marks  of  interpolation,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  pre<»se  extent  to  which  it  has  beeii 
carried.  The  same  may  be  said  o£  the  last  book  of  the  Odyssey^ 
of  which  the  first  part,  at  least,  (containing  the  Fsychopotnpv^ 
Gx  Descent  of  the  Suitors  to  Hades)  has  been  generally  con- 
demned, from  the  days  of  Aristarchus  to  our  own,  and  is  aban* 
doned  even  by  Colonel  Mure  as  unworthy  of  the  poet's  genius. 

That  conservative  tendency  of  mind,  which  we  have  already 
remarked  in  the  general  tone  of  Colonel  Mure's  criticisms,  is 
nowhere  more  strongly  displayed  than  in  his  chapter  on  thess 
allied  interpolations  of  the  Homeric  poems.  We  entirely 
agree  with  him  in  deprecating  the  unsparing  use  which  has  been 

♦  See  Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Pae.  v.  778. 

t  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  circumstance  that  in 
this  passage  Venus  appears  as  the  wife  of  Vulcao,  according  to  the 
mythology  carrent  in  later  days ;  while  in  the  Iliad  he  is  married 
to  one  of  the  Graces.  We  can  scarcely  believe  Colonel  Mare  to  be 
serious  in  his  attempt  to  explain  away  this  contradiction  by  supposing 
that  Vulcan  divorced  Venus  on  account  of  the  very  amour  wiUi  Mars 
here  related,  and  that  it  is  his  second  wife  who  figures  in  the  Iliad. 
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made  of  this  expedient  by  many  modem  critics^  but  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  but  feel  disposed  to  allow  far  more  latitude  than 
he  would  concede  to  this  element  of  Homeric  criticism.  That 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  poems  were  produced,  and 
the  conditions  attending  their  transmission  to  posterity,  were 
such  as  to  render  their  interpolation  and  corruption  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  highly  probable.  Colonel  Mure  is  obliged  to  admit ; 
but  he  is  always  reluctant  to  apply  this  admission  in  practice, 
and,  in  his  eagerness  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  poems 
as  we  now  possess  them,  has  more  than  once  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  a  sound  critical  discretion. 

The  second  head  under  which  Colonel  Mure  has  arranged  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  original  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
— that  of  their  consistent  and  uniform  delineation  of  character, — 
is  developed  by  him  with  great  ability.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
part  of  his  task  which  he  has  executed  more  carefully,  or  with 
greater  success.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  line  of  proof  has 
the  farther  advantage  of  being  almost  entirely  new.  While  the 
variety,  the  distinctness,  and  the  consistency  of  the  several  cha- 
racters introduced  by  Homer  have  been  in  all  ages  the  theme  of 
admiration,  and  are  felt  by  every  schoolboy,  the  important  argu- 
ment, which  this  fact  supplies  in  favour  of  unity  of  authorship,  has 
been  in  great  measure  neglected.  Even  the  Esthetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  characters  themselves,  with  which  this  argument  is 
essentially  connected,  has  been  rarely  followed  out  with  the  ful- 
ness of  detail  essential  to  its  perfect  comprehension.  The 
broader  strokes  with  which  the  outlines  are  sketched  are  obvious 
to  every  reader,  but  it  is  precisely  in  those  nicer  shades  of  dis- 
crimination, those  delicate  touches  of  individuality  which  escape 
superficial  observation,  that  consists  the  main  strength  of  the 
argument,  as  well  as  the  highest  excellence  of  the  poet 

*  It  is  probable'  (as  Colonel  Mure  has  truly  remarked)  *  that, 

*  like  most  other  great  painters  of  human  nature.  Homer  was  in- 
debted to  previous  tradition  for  the  original  sketches  of  his  prin- 

*  cipal  heroes.     These  sketches,  however,  could  have  been  little 

*  more  than  outlines,  which,  as  worked  up  into  the  finished  por- 
'  traits  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  must  rank  as  his  own  genuine 

*  productions.'  The  number  and  variety  of  these  portraits 
greatly  exceed  that  produced  by  any  other  epic  poet,  and  have, 
perhaps,  been  equalled  only  by  our  great  English  dramatist. 
Homer's  characters,  indeed,  are  not  less  essentially  dramatic 
than  those  of  Shakspeare.  We  have  no  formal  delineation  of 
their  portraits,  no  elaborate  contrasting  of  their  peculiarities ; 
the  only  instance  in  which  any  person  is  ushered  in  by  the  sort 
of  description  so  usual  with  modem  writers  of  fiction  is  that 
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of  ThersiteSy  who  is  brought  on  the  stage  for  too  short  a  time  to 
enable  him  fully  to  develope  his  own  personality ;  in  every  other 
case  they  are  allowed  to  tell  their  own  tale,  and  the  r^er  is 
left  to  learn  their  characters,  as  we  do  those  of  people  in  real 
life,  from  their  words  and  actions.  This  mode  of  dealing  with 
his  actors,  while  it  enhances  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  poet,  increases,  in  at  least  the  same  de- 
gree, the  improbability  of  such  portraits  being  the  result  of  the 
combined  labour  of  many  hands.  To  conceive  and  maintain 
throughout  with  perfect  consistency  even  one  such  character  as 
Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  or  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey,  is,  perhaps,  the 
highest  attribute  of  poetic  genius,  and  to  suppose  such  a  picture 
to  be  produced  by  two  or  more  poets  without  previous  concert, 
would  appear  to  us  next  to  impossible ;  but  when  we  have  to 
extend  the  same  individuality  not  only  to  a  whole  series  of 
other  heroes,  but  to  many  subordinate  and  incidental  persons, 
some  of  them,  as  Alcinous  and  Nausicaa,  unquestionably  pure 
creatures  of  fiction,  the  impossibility  becomes,  we  should  nave 
thought,  too  palpable  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  Even  in 
the  character  of  Achilles  himself,  how  delicate  are  the  traits  by 
which  the  poet  has  softened  down  those  sterner  and  fiercer 
features  with  which  tradition  had  doubfless  transmitted  it,  and 
which  the  nature  of  his  subject  compelled  him  to  bring  into  pro- 
minent relief.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  youthful  hero 
figured  in  poetic  lays  and  ballads,  long  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  with  the  same  leading  characteristics  as  he  is  described 
in  the  Horatian  precepts: — 

*  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer.' 

But  we  believe  that  it  was  Homer  who  first  added  the  softer 
shades  which  redeem  and  palliate  his  ferocity.  Just  in  the  same 
manner,  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  was  received  by  Shak- 
speare  from  the  chronicles  of  his  time  as  a  woman  of  an  aspiring 
and  ambitious  character,  of  fierce  passions,  and  strong  resolu- 
tions ;  but  he  found  there  no  trace  of  her  subsequent  hesitations 
and  regrets,  no  suggestion  of  those  dark  whisperings  of  remorse 
which  would  not  suffer  her  to  rest  in  her  sleep.  In  the  delinea- 
tion of  Achilles  Homer  never  forgets  these  gentle  characteristics 
of  his  hero.  The  same  chivalrous  courtesy  which  leads  him  to 
greet  with  a  kindly  welcome,  as  the  unwilling  ministers  of  his  vio- 
lence, the  heralds  sent  by  Agamemnon  to  wrest  Briseis  from  her 
captor,  is  displayed  again  in  the  ninth  book  towards  the  deputa- 
tion from  Agamemnon,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  his  pathetic 
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retain  their  difltinct  individualities.  But  no  one,  we  think,  can 
study  with  attention  the  character  of  Phoenix,  as  displayed  in 
the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  without  feeling  at  once  the  resem- 
blance and  the  differences  of  the  two. 

*  Nestor  (observes  Colonel  Mure)  is  the  self-satisfied  old  veteran, 
dwelling  with  garrulous  complacency  on  the  glories  of  the  past,  and 
the  degeneracy  of  the  present  race  of  heroes ;  assuming,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  superiority  of  his  own  wisdom  and  experience  to  that  of 
the  existing  generation ;  omitting  no  opportunity  of  fighting  his 
battles  over  again ;  and  swelling  his  harangues  on  these  favourite 
topics  with  diffuse  historical  illustrations,  derived  chiefly  from  his 

personal  achievements Phoenix  also  is  an  aged  Mentor,  with 

similar  credit  in  his  own  sphere  for  wisdom  and  persuasive  oratory. 
No  less  diffuse  in  his  discourse,  he  is  equally  fond  of  seasoning  it 
with  the  experience  of  his  early  days.  But  the  same  features  are 
presented  under  different  colours.  In  Phoenix  a  grave,  even  sad, 
composure  is  substituted  for  the  hearty  self-sufficiency  of  the  Pylian 
chief.* 

His  speech  in  the  ninth  book  is  tinged  throughout  with  a 
gentle  melancholy,  which  we  feel  to  be  habitual  to  the  old 
man  —  the  result  of  his  early  misfortunes  and  of  the  dependent 
position  in  which  they  had  placed  him.  He  refers  to  his  own 
experience  as  a  warning  and  a  lesson ;  but,  when  he  seeks  for 
one  more  immediately  applicable  to  the  pride  and  position  of 
Achilles,  it  is  not  to  his  own  exploits  or  achievements  that  he 
turns,  but  to  an  old  tale  —  one  of  the  tcTJa  dvBp&p,  the  famous 
deeds  of  men  of  by-gone  days — which  had  still  been  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  his  early  contemporaries. 

Still  more  striking  than  these  two  pictures,  and  equally  dis- 
tinct from  both,  is  that  of  the  aged  monarch  of  Troy.  We 
know  not  that  any  critic  before  Colonel  Mure  has  done  justice 
to  this  beautiful  portrait ;  but  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in  re- 
garding it  as  one  of  the  most  delicately  conceived  and  beautifully 
drawn  in  the  whole  poem.  When,  however,  he  ranks  it  as 
second  only  to  that  of  Achilles  himself,  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  claim  this  pre-eminence  for  the  Homeric  Helen  —  a  con- 
ception of  singular  beauty  and  refinement,  in  which  the  frailties 
of  the  erring  woman,  and  the  wayward  impulses  of  a  passionate 
temperament,  are  wonderfully  blended  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  with  the  dignity  of  car- 
riage and  demeanour  beseeming  the  princess  of  royal  lineage 
and  the  daughter  of  Jove.  The  Helen  of  Homer  never  appears 
upon  the  stage  without  our  feeling  disposed  to  exclaim  with 
the  Trojan  elders  — 

TOi^c  d/i0c  yvvaiKi  iroXvr  y^dvov  aXyea  Kktr^tiVm 
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The  conduct  of  Priam  to  his  daughter-in-kw  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  characters  of  both,  and  the  feeling  and 
encouraging  regard  with  which  he  greets  her  appearance  on  the 
ramparts  (in  the  third  book)  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  her  own 
incidental  admission  (in  the  twenty-third)  that  ^  he  had  ever 
^  been  gentle  and  kind  to  her  as  a  father/ 

It  is  such  undesigned  coincidences  as  this  —  touches  which, 
although  they  occur  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  poem, 
betray  the  workings  of  the  same  creative  mind  —  that  afford,  to 
our  apprehension,  the  strongest  proof  of  its  original  unity  of 
conception. 

Imperfectly  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of 
our  subject,  we  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers  the  same  impression  which  we  feel  certain 
they  will  derive  from  the  complete  analysis  of  Colonel  Mure ; 
and  which  he  has  well  summed  up  in  the  following  words :  — 

*  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  any  impartial  reader,  who 
has  carefully  weighed  these  facts  and  citations,  can  believe  it  possible 
that  a  series  of  such  singularly  delicate  portraits,  individualised  by  so 
subtle  an  unity  of  mechanism,  not  only  in  their  broader  features  of 
peculiarity,  but  in  the  nicest  turns  of  sentiment  and  phraseology, 
can  be  the  produce  of  the  medley  of  artists  to  which  the  Wolfian 
school  assigns  them.  It  were  about  as  probable  that  some  ten  or 
twenty  sculptors  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  undertaking  each  a  different 
part  or  limb  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  should  have  produced  the  Olympian 
Jove  of  Phidias,  as  that  a  number  of  ballad-singers  of  the  ante- 
Olympic  era  should  have  combined,  by  a  similar  process  of  patchwork, 
in  producing  the  Achilles  or  Agamemnon,  tlie  Priam,  the  Hector,  or 
the  Helen  of  Homer.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  361.) 

The  arguments  classed  by  Colonel  Mure  under  the  third 
,  head,  that  of  Style  —  a  term  which  he  employs  in  its  widest 
sense,  as  including  all  peculiarities,  not  only  of  language  and 
phraseology,  but  of  sentiment  and  imagery  —  except  in  as  far  as 
these  last  were  turned  directly  to  the  delineation  of  character — 
admit  of  condensation  and  abridgment  in  a  still  less  degree  than 
those  which  we  have  been  already  considering.  Yet  they  are  in 
one  respect  of  even  greater  importance,  because  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively from  this  source  that  must  be  derived  all  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  common  authorship  of  the  two  poems.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  this  question  stands  on  grounds 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  unity  of  composition  of  each, 
separately  considered.  Even  in  ancient  times,  while  we  find 
scarcely  any  approach  to  the  boldness  of  the  Wolfian  school  in 
their  attempt  to  break  up  each  poem  into  separate  portions,  we 
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know  that  there  existed  a  sect  or  schooi  of  critics  distinguished 
2i&  oL  yfiDpl^vr^s — *the  Separatists' — who  maintained  that  the 
niad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the  productions  of  different  authors. 
This  doctrine,  however,  (first  advanced  by  an  Alexandrian  critic 
of  the  name  of  Xenpn)  appears  to  have  always  been  regarded  aa 
a  kind  of  literary  heresy ;  and  no  ancient  writer  of  eminence  is 
ever  cited  as  having  given  it  his  sanction*  In  modem  times, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  found  favour  with  many  eminent  critics, 
even  among  tnose  who  have  rejected  the  other  theories  of  the 
Wolfian  school ;  while  the  old  and  orthodox  tradition  has  been 
but  feebly  and  faintly  defended.  The  latter  has,  however, 
found  a  zealous  advocate  in  Colonel  Mure ;  and  he  has  laboured 
with  much  zeal  and  considerable  success  to  support  it,  by  an 
elaborate  comparison  of  the  style,  the  language,  ^nd  the  senti- 
ments of  the  two  poems. 

The  question  is  one  of  no  little  difficulty :  and  while  we  our- 
selves incline  strongly  in  favour  of  the  same  side  of  the  question, 
we  are  painfully  sensible  of  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to 
its  satisfactory  proof.  Even  the  most  orthodox  adherents  of  the 
old  doctrine  must  admit  that  the  similarity  of  style  is  by  no 
means  perfect  A  sense  of  a  certain  prevailing  difference  in  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  two  poems  is  implied  in  the  suggestion  of 
Longinus  that  the  Iliad  was  composed  in  the  full  vigour  of  the 
author's  manhood  —  the  Odyssey  in  his  declining  age ;  and  the 
same  feeling  is  finely  expressed  by  that  great  critic  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  latter  poem  to  the  setting  sun,  which  retains  its 
grandeur,  though  it  has  lost  its  fiery  ardour.  On  the  other 
hand.  Colonel  Mure  has  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  careful  col- 
lation of  parallel  passages  in  the  two  poems,  that  there  exist 
numerous  instances  of  the  recurrence  of  corresponding  trains  of 
thought,  expressed  in  language  strikingly  similar,  though  neither 
identical  nor  designedly  imitated;  while,  in  other  cases  again, 
we  not  only  find  particular  lines  and  forms  of  expression  re- 
curring in  both  poems,  but  sometimes  whole  passages  are  in 
great  measure  composed  of  such  repetitions, — though  they  are^ 
nevertheless,  introauced  with  such  artistic  skill  as  to  have  every 
appearance  of  originality.* 

These  arguments  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  great  weight, 

*  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  is  in  the  account  of 
the  combat  with  the  Ciconians  (Odyss.  ix.  39— 61.)>  wliich,  as  Colonel 
Mure  has  shown  (vol.  ii.  p.  65.),  is  little  more  than  a  cento  made  up 
of  lines  and  plirases  common  to  the  Hiad  :  yet  the  spirit  and  freedom 
of  the  passage  render  it  almost  impossible  to  suppose  it  an  intentional 
compilation. 
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but  they  are  hardlj  of  a  nature  to  be  quite  conclusive.  The 
distinction  between  mere  resemblance  and  direct'  imitation  is  <me 
extremely  difficult  to  draw  with  accuracy  or  to  define  in  words. 
Like  those  nice  shades  and  touches  in  painting,  by  which  the 
connoisseur  recognises  the  original  hand  of  the  master,  it  is 
rather  to  be  felt  than  expressed ;  and  however  strong  may  be 
the  conviction  produced  on  our  own  mind,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  convey  it  to  the  apprehension  of  another.  Still  more  difficult 
is  it  to  aetermine  how  far  similar  habits  of  thought,  common 
to  two  poets  of  the  same  age  and  state  of  society,  may  not  have 
clothed  themselves  naturally  in  similar  language,  borrowed  from 
ihe  common  stock  of  epic  phraseology.  In  this  respect  the 
modem  critic  labours  under  a  special  disadvantage,  from  the  loss 
of  all  those  works  which  would  have  frimished  the  other  term  of 
comparison.  If  we  still  possessed  in  their  integrity  any  one  of 
those  poems  which  were  assigned  to  Homer  by  the  voice  of  early 
antiquity,  but  rejected  by  the  more  advanced  criticism  of  a  later 
period  —  were  we  able  to  bring  into  comparison  with  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  the  Cypria,  the  Thebais  or  the  Epigoni-— we 
should  have  been  far  better  able  to  judge  how  much  of  the  simi^ 
larity  of  sentiment  and  expression  obiMsrvable  in  the  two  poems 
now  extant  was  peculiar  to  them  alone,  or  was  to  be  found  in 
others  of  the  same  heroic  character:  how  much  of  the  style  and 
language  which  we  now  r^;ard  as  essentially  Homeric  was,  in 
fust,  conventional  and  common  to  the  whole  cycle  of  early 
popular  poetry. 

If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown,  as  has  been  contended  by 
several  modem  critics,  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssev  present 
such  differences  in  the  state  of  manners  and  society  which  they 
represent,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  author,  or  even  of  the  same  age,  this  would 
be  an  argument  of  a  far  more  conclusive  character.  But  we 
think  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Colonel  Mure  (follow- 
ing out  the  same  line  of  argument  as  K.  O.  Muller  and  Mr« 
Orote)  that  the  differences  observable  in  these  respects  are  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  different 
subjects  of  the  two  poems  —  the  one  displaying  more  of  the  arts 
of  peace,  the  other  wholly  occupied  witii  scenes  of  war  —  the 
one  exhibiting  the  courts,  the  other  the  camp  of  the  Greek 
chieftains. 

The  main  question,  therefore,  whether  they  can  properly  be 
attributed  to  one  author,  must  rest,  we  think,  wholly  on  the 
broad  arguments :  firat,  of  such  a  general  similarity  in  the  tone  and 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  style  and  language  of  the  two,  as  is  most 
gasify  explained  by  the  supposition  of  their  common  authorship ; 
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secondly,  of  the  improbabilitj  that  there  should  have  arisen,  in 
the  same  age  and  country,  two  poetical  geniuses  of  die  yeiy 
highest  order,  presenting  such  marked  features  of  resemblaooe 
with  one  another,  and  both  alike  rising  immeasun^ly  above  all 
who  preceded,  as  well  as  all  who  followed  them ;  so  that  their 
works  have  survived  through  all  succeeding  ages,  like  two  migh^ 
landmarks  looming  through  the  mists  of  aptiquity  as  models  <^ 
unf4)proachable  excellence.  To  those  who  consider,  with  Mr. 
Grote,  this  improbability  to  be  less  than  those  which  attend  the 
-contrary  view  of  the  question,  we  confess  that  we  have  no 
reply :  to  ourselves,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  the  plan  of 
one  poem  of  such  magnitude  and  such  uniform  excellence  should 
have  been  imagined  and  carried  out  by  the  bard  of  a  rude  age, 
with  the  imperfect  appliances  which  he  could  have  possessed,  is 
unquestionably  great;  but  once  admitting  the  possibility  of 
this,  and  havmg  the  fact  of  such  a  poem  before  our  eyes,  it 
appears  to  us  £ar  easier  to  believe  that  the  same  extraordinary 
genius  should  have  been  capable  of  a  second  effort,  than  that  all 
the  conditions  requisite  to  its  production  should  have  again 
been  united  in  another  individual. 

In  the  able  and  elaborate  analysb  which  Colonel  Mure  has 
given  of  all  the  leading  properties  of  the  Homeric  style — by  far 
die  most  complete  and  satisfactory  review  of  the  subject  which 
we  have  ever  metvrith — we,  for  die  most  part,  entirely  concur. 
We  must,  however,  make  a  decided  exception  in  regard  to  what 
he  has  termed  the  'comic  element'  of  Homer's  style, — a  char 
racteristic  to  which  he  recurs  upon  various  occasions,  and  to 
which  he  assigns  such  a  prominence  as  will  probably  excite  the 
surprise  of  most  of  his  readers.  Indeed,  Colonel  Mure  himself 
is  aware  that  he  is  here  introducing,  in  great  measure,  a  new 
element  into  Homeric  criticism;  and  repeatedly  expresses  his 
wonder  that  so  important  a  feature,  of  the  Odyssey  espe- 
cially, should  have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked  by  previous 
commentators.  We  believe  the  error  of  the  commentators  to 
have  been,  in  this  instance,  shared  by  almost  every  reader  in 
proportion  to  his  discernment ;  and  we  must  plead  guilty  to  par- 
ticipating in  that  ^  general  blindness  to  the  facetious  element  of 
*  the  Homeric  poems,'  with  which  Colonel  Mure  reproaches  all 
preceding  critics.  No  one,  of  course,  could  fail  to  observe  that 
both  poems  occasionally  present  images  and  descriptions  of  a  lu- 
dicrous class.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  description  of  Thersites 
and  his  treatment  by  Ulysses  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  the  combat  between  Ulysses  and  Irus  in  the  Odyssey.  The 
scenes  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
^-''XKaous  but  stupid  giant  is  deluded  by  his^  crafty  adversary^ 
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are  a  still  Btronger  instance,  and  undoubted^  present  an  in- 
congruous mixture  of  the-  ludicrous  with  the  terrible.  But,  far 
from  the  effect  of  these  scenes  being  enhanced  by  the  humorous 
tone  of  the  narration  itself,  we  are  convinced  that  most  readers 
will  have  been  struck  vdth  the  very  contrary;  and  will  have  per- 
ceived in  the  striking  simplicity  with  which  they  are  introduced, 
but  little  distinction  made  between  them  and  the  graver  portions 
of  the  poem.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  character  of  all  popular 
poetry  of  the  narrative  class;  and  we  see  in  these  occasional 
passages  only  a  fresh  proof  of  what  we  have  already  stated, — 
that  the  Homeric  poems,  with  all  their  merit,  retain  the  stamp 
of  their  having  had  their  origin  in  a  comparatively  rude  age,  and 
that  they  are  still  essentially  heroic  ballads.  Just  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  find  the  poem  of  the  Cid  relating,  in  almost 
precisely  the  same  tone  with  the  martial  exploits  of  its  hero,  the 
crafty  device  by  which  he  swindled  two  unfortunate  Jews  out 
of  the  money  which  he  needed  for  his  expedition. 

But  Colonel  Mure  is  not  satisfied  with  attaching  what  we 
must  deem  a  very  undue  degree  of  importance  to  the  occasional 
introduction  of  such  ludicrous  images  and  incidents  as  those  re- 
ferred to,  but  he  assigns  to  his  author  a  strong  turn  for  satirical 
humour  and  for  a  sly  and  concealed  irony  —  qualities  which  we 
regard  essentially  foreign  to  his  genius,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
every  people  in  a  primitive  and  imperfect  state  of  dvilisation* 
It  is  especially  in  the  episode  of  the  PhsBacians  that  Colonel 
Mure  thinks  he  discovers  these  qualities ;  and  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  the  whole  episode  to  be  intended  as  a  satire  on 
the  habits  of  some  real  people  with  whom  the  poet  was  familiar. 
With  all  deference  for  the  judgment  of  a  critic  of  great  ability 
who  has  bestowed  infinite  study  upon  his  author,  we  must  ven- 
ture to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  intention. 

The  Phseacians  are  represented  as  a  gay  and  luxurious 
people,  inhabiting  a  sort  of  land  of  Cockaigne,  where  all  their 
wants  were  abundantly  provided  for  with  little  exertion  on 
their  part,  and  having  therefore  nothing  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  moment;  even  their  nautical  enter- 
prises, which  formed  their  only  serious  loccupation,  being  accom- 
plished vrith  superhuman  facility.  The  whole  delineation  of 
their  character  appears  to  us  strictly  in  keeping  with  this  idea  of 
their  position  ;  lively,  careless,  and  good-humoured,  open-handed 
and  generous,  hospitable  and  courteous,  but  vwn  and  self- 
sufficient,  and  somewhat  addicted  to  boasting, — although  in 
regard  to  their  skill  in  navigation  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
vaunts  were  fully  borne  out  by  the  result.  Notwithstanding 
their  self-conceit,  we  must  conifess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to 
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discover  in  it  that  humorous  tone  which  Colonel  Mure  oonnden 
to  pervade. the  whole  description,  or  to  see  anything  to  justify 
the  expressions  of  ^mock  heroic^'  and  'burlesque/  which  he 
applies  to  some  portions  of  it.  Had  this  been  the  intention  of 
the  poety  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  incongruous  and  ill* 
j^udged  than  the  admission —"into  such  a  picture — of  a  portrait 
like  that  of  Nausicaa,  the  beautj  and  dehcaej  of  which  is  fully 
acknowledged  by  Colonel  Mure. 

*  The  dream  of  Nausicaa,  the  most  charming  of  her  nation  and  her 
sexy  her  conversation  with  her  father,  her  descent  with  her  maidens 
to  wash  the  family  linen  at  the  river's  moath,  tiie  nympliish  sports 
with  which  they  enliven  their  task,  and  their  encounter  with  Uljrsses, 
offer  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  ancient  simplici^  of  domestic  manners, 
and  of  virgin  innocence,  vivacity,  and  tenderness.'*  (Vol.  i  p.  405.) 

Surely  such  an  exquisite  picture,  or  rather  succession  of  pic- 
tures, would  have  been  a  strange  introduction  to  a  series  of 
scenes  designed  to  be  essentially  satirical  and  burlesque.  Bat 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  subsequent  intercourse  of  Ulysees 
with  the  Phssacians  themselves,  and  just  where  the  boastful 
levity  of  their  character  is  most  prominently  displayed,  the  poet 
has  tempered  the  tone  of  the  picture  with  admirable  skiU 
by  the  beautiful  passage  in  which  the  young  Phssacian  Euryalus 
apok^izes  to  the  stranger  for  his  previous  insolence.  Never,  we 
believe,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  an  apology  been  tendered  and 
accepted  in  terms  of  more  genuine  courtesy.  There  are  few 
passages  in  the  Homeric  poems  which  we  should  cite  as  more 
striking  examples  of  that  innate  refinement  of  feeling  which 
stamps  true  good  breeding,  in  everv  age  and  country ;  few  in 
which  we  should  have  been  less  dispc^ed  to  suspect  anything 
of  a  burlesque  or  satirical  character. 

But  if  any  doubt  could  remain  on  our  minds  that  the  whole 

♦  Yet  shortly  afterwards  (p.  411.),  Colonel  Mure  expressly  draws 
attention  to  the  simile  of  the  lion,  introduced  into  this  very  passive  as  a 
^  specimen  of  the  mock  heroic,'  and  a  *  travesty  of  the  more  dignified 
^  epical  style.'  There  is  undoubtedly  something  strange  to  our  ideas  in 
the  simile  in  question ;  but  not  stranger  than  the  comparison  of  Pene* 
lope  to  a  lion  in  the  fourth  book  (v.  79L),  on  occasion  of  whieh  Cokmel 
Mure  adverts  to  the  partiality  of  Homer  for  the  lion  as  a  source  of 
figurative  illustration.  The  simile  in  the  present  instance  may  be 
fully  explained  by  that  peculiarity  of  Homer  in  the  use  of  such  com- 
parisons, elsewhere  so  ably  discussed  and  developed  by  Colonel  Mure 
himself, — the  enlargement  of  the  simile  beyond  the  actual  point 
6f  resemblance.  In  this  case  the  similarity  consists  only  in  the  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  drives 
Ulysses  iorih^  just  as  it  does  the  Uon^ — the  rest  is  aU  poetio  oraa« 
ment ;  the  tail  put  on  to  it. 
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of  tills  episode  has  been  regarded  bj  Colonel  Mure  from  a 
false  point  of  view,  our  hesitation  would  be  removed  at  once  by 
his  concluding  remarks. 

^  Th^  facetious  spirit  of  the  adventare  (he  tells  ns)  is  maintained  to 
the  dose.  Laden  with  compliments  and  presents,  the  hero  embarks 
in  the  evening,  in  a  galley  expressly  fitted  out  for  his  service.  Before 
daybreak  the  ship  reaches  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  where  he  is  conveyed 
gently  from  the  deck,  on  his  bed,  by  the  waggish  crew  ( ! ),  and  de- 
posited fast  asleep,  together  with  his  goods,  on  his  native  rocks.  On 
awakening,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  where  he  is,  when  he  is  relieved 
from  his  embarrassment  by  the  appearance  of  his  divine  patroness 
IMinerva.' 

That  a  critic  of  such  taste  and  discernment  as  Colonel  Mure 
should  have  been  able  to  read  the  beautiful  lines  at  the  opening 
of  the  thirteenth  book  in  which  the  nocturnal  voyage  of 
Ulysses  is  described,  and  associate  with  them  any  &cetiou8 
import,  is  utterly  inexplicable  to  us.  Without  going  so  £ur 
as  Mr.  Milnes,  who,  with  a  far  truer  conception  of  the  poet's 
meaning,  has  pronounced  the  passage  to  be  the  most  affecting 
in  the  whole  Odyssey*,  we  have  always  felt  that  there  was 
something  singularly  touching  and  beautiful  in  the  idea  of  thus 
conveying  to  his  home  the  man  of  many  sorrows,  after  all  the 
toils  and  penis  he  had  encountered  both  in  war  and  tempest, 
'  sleeping  sweetly  as  a  child  forgetful  of  all  that  he  had  suffered.' 
No  version  can  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  the 
orimial  lines,  and  we  trust  that  no  reader  of  Homer  will  require 
to  nave  them  recalled  to  his  memory.f 

♦  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  p.  29. 

f  It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  seek  any  other  reason  for  a  poetical 
conception  which  afforded  the  opportunity  of  so  beautiful  a  contrast : 
but  it  we  must  ask,  with  Nitzsch  (upon  whom  Colonel  Mure  is,  we 
think,  in  this  instance  very  unjustly  severe),  why  the  Phaoacians 
should  have  landed  Ulysses  in  his  sleep,  the  answer  appears  to  us 
obvious.  Besides  the  poetical  necessity  that  Ulysses  should  arrive  in 
his  native  land  secretly  and  unobserved,  the  incident  serves  to  keep 
up  the  x>eculiar  veil  of  mystery  thrown  around  the  Phseacians  and 
everything  connected  with  them.  Welc&er  has  very  justly  pdnted 
out  {Die  Uomerischen  Phdachen^  in  his  '  Kleine  Schriften,'  voL  iL 
p.  1.)  that  Scheria  and  its  inhabitants  are  not  less  essentially  mythical 
than  the  Cyclopes  or  Laestrygones,  the  floating  island  of  JEk>lus  or 
the  abode  of  Caljrpso.  The  Phaeacians  are  indeed  mere  men  in  their 
ordinary  ways  of  hfe,  but  we  are  continually  reminded  that  there  was 
something  superhuman  and  mysterious  about  them  :  they  are  nearly 
connected  with  the  gods  (^yx''0'^)»  ^°d  cousins  of  the  Cyclopes  and 
Giants :  a  mysterious  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  left  in 
uncertainty,  foretold  their  total  annihilation  by  the  wrath  of  Neptune : 
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But  strongly  as  we  deprecate  the  attempt  of  Colonel  More  to 
impart  a  burlesque  character  to  the  beautiful  episode  of  the 
Phaeaciansy  we  must  protest  still  more  earnestly  against  bis 
forcing  the  same  element .  into  the  loftier  mechanbm  of  the 
Ulad.  Tlie  impropriety  of  some  of  the  scenes  represented  in. 
that  poem  as  passing  in  the  halls  of  Olympus,  and  especially 
how  unbecoming  the  squabbles  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  was  an  ob- 
jection early  felt  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  In  their  earnest 
desire  at  once  to  rescue  the  popular  theology  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  indecorum,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  Homer,  some  of 
the  philosophers  had  recourse  to  the  allegorical  system  of  inter- 
pretation ;  and  regarded  or  affected  to  regard  these  descriptions 
as  symbolical  of  physical  phenomena,  or  involving  a  recondite 
ethical  meaning. 

All  such  attempts  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  poet, 
have  been  justly  rejected  by  modem  critics.  But  we  are  not 
the  less  surprised  to  find  Colonel  Mure  resorting  for  the  same 
purpose  to  the  supposition  that  such  passives  are  satirical^  and 
designed  by  the  poet  himself  *  to  banter  the  extravagance  of  the 
*  popular  theology.*  Idle  as  we  conceive  the  allegorical  expla- 
nation to  be,  we  confess  that  we  should  much  prefer  it  to  this 
new  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

It  strikes  us  as  almost  impossible,  that  in  so  rude  a  state  of 
society,  as  that  in  which  Homer  must  have  flourished,  he  should 
have  been  so  much  in  advance  of  the  theology  of  his  contem- 
poraries, as  to  have  regarded  with  contempt  the  notions  com- 
monly entertained  by  them  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes ; 
but  it  is  still  more  incredible,  even  if  he  had  entertained  such 
views,  that  he  should  have  ventured  to  express  them.  The 
poetry  of  Homer  was  thoroughly  popular  both  in  spirit  and 
detail ;  it  was  addressed  solely  to  his  own  countrjrmen  and  con- 
temporaries; no  thought  of  future  critics,  no  appeal  to  the 
superior  refinement  of  a  distant  age,  can  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  blind  and  wandering  minstrel. 
To  whom  then  should  any  such  covert  meaning  and  refined 
irony  be  addressed  ?  If  not  adapted  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of 
his  contemporaries,  the  pictures  in  question  would  have  been 
felt  by  them,  as  they  were  felt  by  their  successors,  to  be  irre- 

— every  thing  appears  designed  to  separate  them  from  the  domain  of 
reality,  and  it  was  nothing  but  the  most  prosaic  and  pragmatical 
spirit  that  could  identify  them  with  the  mere  human  inhabitants  of 
Corcyra.  The  nocturnal  voyage, — a  thing  wholly  contrary  to  the 
ideas  and  practice  of  Greek  navigators, — and  the  landing  the  hero  in 
his  sleep,  appear  to  us  strictly  in  unison  with  this  conception  and 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  veil  of  separation  between  the  real  and  the 
imaginary. 
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Terent  and  offensive;  and  in  this  case  we  are  convinced  that 
they  would  never  have  been  introduced.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  so  adapted,  —  if  the  audience  for  whom  alone  Homer 
pang,  saw  nothinp^  incongruous  or  profane  in  thus  ascribing  to 
the  deities  the  passions  and  foibles  of  human  beings,  —  it  is 
surely  the  simplest  and  most  natural  explanation,  to  admit  that 
the  poet  himself  did  not  in  this  respect  rise  above  the  conceptions 
of  his  contemporaries.* 

To  the  numerous  evidences  thus  furnished  by  the  Homeric 
poems  themselves  in  favour  of  their  original  unity  of  design  and 
composition  —  derived  both  from  the  mutual  interconnesdon  of 
their  several  parts  and  from  the  consistent  development  of  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  from  the  general  uniformity  of  style,  —  it  has 
been  the  fashion  of  the  Wolfian  critics  to  oppose  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  in  each  poem  of  certain  incongruities  and  discrepancies 
in  regard  to  points  of  detail.  Such  inconsistencies  in  matters  of 
fact,  they  allege,  cannot  by  possibility  have  proceeded  from  the 
mind  of  one  and  the  same  writer.  Of  the  frequent  instances  of 
such  alleged  discordance,  which  have  been  detected  by  their 
minute  ingenuity,  some  disappear  on  a  calmer  and  fairer  consi- 
deration of  the  passages  in  question,  and  many  do  not  exceed  that 
amount  of  poetical  licence  which  has  been  accorded  in  all  ages  to 
writers  of  fiction,  but  others  unquestionably  are  discord^ces ; 
and  the  inference  derived  from  them  can  be  met  only  as  Colonel 
Hure  has  met  it, — by  boldly  denying  that  such  petty  discre- 
pancies of  detail  afford  any  legitimate  ground  of  argument 
against  unity  of  authorship.  Should  such  a  line  of  proof  be  once 
admitted,  he  has  shown  that  it  mav  be  applied  with  at  least 
equal  force  to  the  ^neid  as  to  the  Iliad — to  Milton  as  well  as 
to  Homer  —  to  the  romantic  fictions  of  Cervantes  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  well  as  to  the  heroic  poetry  of  the  early  ages 
of  Greece.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  such  discre- 
pancy occurs  in  the  *  Antiquary'  of  the  great  novelist,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  on  the  etut  coast  of  Scotland,  and  yet  in  the 

•  One  passage,  however,  at  which  Colonel  Mure  takes  reasonable  um- 
brage, as  A  ristarchus  and  Montaigne  had  done  before  him, — the  lines 
in  the  fourteenth  book  (v.  317--327.)  where  Jupiter  goes  through 
the  catalogue  of  his  illicit  amours, — admits,  we  think,  of  another 
explanation,  namely,  that  it  is  not  Homer*8  at  alL  We  entirely 
concur  with  the  judgment  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  in  reject* 
ing  these  lines  as  a  later  interpolation ;  they  appear  to  us  to  bear 
the  manifest  stamp  of  the  mythological  and  genealogical  school  of 
poetry  which  grew  out  of  that  of  Hesiod.  To  suppose  them,  with 
Colonel  Mure,  to  be  satirical^  may  avoid  in  some  degree  the  theological 
impropriety ;  but  in  our  apprehension,  it  only  enhances  the  poeti^^ — 
one,  which  we  look  upon  as  far  the  most  important  of  the  two. 
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adventure  of  the  storm  on  the  beach,  the  nm  is  described  as 
getting  in  the  sea.  Such  a  discordance  as  this  in  a  plain  matter 
of  fact  would,  on  the  principles  of  the  Wolfian  school,  prove 
conclusively  that  the  fine  scene  in  which  it  occurs  could  never 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  novel.  We  believe  the  fact  to  be, 
that  such  occasional  oversights  and  negligences  have  in  all  ages 
been  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  great  works  of  geniu& 
The  minute  diligence  which  can' alone  guard  agiunst  them  be- 
longs rather  to  the  *  aequalis  mediocritas'  of  an  Apollonius,  than 
to  the  lofty  inspirations  of  Homer.  On  the  otl^  hand,  these 
:flaws  and  blemishes  are  precisely  of  such  a  character  as  might  have 
been  easily  removed  by  subsequent  emendation.  If  the  Homeric 
poems  had  really  been  patched  together  in  the  manner  supposed 
by  Wolf,  it  appears  to  us  incredible  that  Pisistratus  and  his 
assistants,  or  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  who  succeeded  them, 
would  have  allowed  these  petty  discrepancies  to  remtun  when 
they  might  have  been  so  easily  removed  by  the  interpolation  or 
omission  of  a  line  or  two  here  and  there.  We  can  easily  fancy 
euch  trifling  details  to  have  been  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  the 
bard  himself;  but  they  are  exactly  what  the  grammarian  or 
compiler  would  not  have  failed  to  notice. 

But  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  conclude ;  and  we  can 
do  no  more  than  briefly  allude  to  one  other  topic :  it  is  so  imm^ 
diately  connected  with  the  Homeric  controversy  that  the  whole 
question  was  at  one  time  thought  to  turn  principally  upon  it 
We  mean  the  period  at  which  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced, 
or  at  least  came  into  general  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
Whether  the  Diad  and  Odyssey  were  originally  written  or  not, 
was  assumed  by  Wolf  and  his  immediate  followers  to  be  a  ques- 
tion almost  identical  with  that  of  the  existence  of  the  poems 
in  a  complete  and  connected  form.  Accordingly  there  is  no 
part  of  the  controversy  which  has  been  more  warmly  debated: 
and  while  the  discussion  of  it  has  thrown  much  additional  light 
upon  the  subject  itself,  it  has  led,  we  think,  to  a  very  general 
belief,  that  the  importance  of  the  point  has  been  overrated* 
Colonel  Mure  has  devoted  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  present 
volumes  to  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  mvestigation  of  the 
whole  subject,  embracing  not  only  the  question  of  the  applica- 
tion of  writing  to  literary  purposes,  but  that  also  of  the  period 
and  extent  of  its  employment  for  monumental  inscriptions.  It 
is  with  the  first  question  alone  that  we  are  here  concerned ;  and, 
— while  we  fully  acknowledge  the  value  and  importance  of  his 
researches,  as  a  contribution  to  the  literary  history  of  Greece, 
—  we  must  confess  that  he  has  failed  to  convince  us  either  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  were  originally  written,  or  that  there  is 
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any  necessity  for  supposing  them  to  have  been  so.  Startling 
as  it  may  appear  to  our  modem  habits  of  thought^  to  conceive 
poems  of  such  extent  to  have  been  composed  and  preserved 
without  the  aid  of  writing,  —  yet  the  instances  which  have  been 
brought  forward  from  various  quarters  conclusively  demonstrate 
tiie  possibility  of  such  a  supposition.  And  the  whole  analogy  of 
early  Greek  literature  appears  to  point  to  it  as  a  fact  We 
know  that  oral  recitation  continual,  down  to  a  comparatively 
late  period,  to  be  the  only  mode  by  which  poetry  was  promul- 
gated, or,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  published,  in  Greece.  Can 
we  suppose  the  Homeric  poems,  at  a  period  so  much  more 
remote,  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  public  in  any  other 
riianner?  And  does  not  this  necessarily  require  that  the  poet 
himself  at  least,  if  not  his  successors,  should  have  been  able  to 
recite  the  whole  ?  For  the  present  purpose,  it  is  of  very  little 
use  to  admit  that  Homer  himself  possessed  the  art  of  writing, 
tmless  we  suppose  the  use  of  it  to  have  been  extended  and 
familiar,  to  a  degree  for  which  the  most  sanguine  advocate  will 
scarcely  contend  The  bare  existence  of  one  or  two  written 
copies  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  would  not  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  a  continuous  succession  or  school  of  Homerids,  in 
case  the  poems  were  to  be  kept  alive  in  the  popular  mind,  as 
we  know  in  fact  they  were,  by  oral  recitation  alone.  And  if 
once  the  existence  of  such  a  peculiar  guild  or  fraternity  devoted 
to  this  especial  object  be  admitted,  we  can  see  no  difficulty  iii 
supposing  the  poems  to  have  been  transmitted  from  one  genera^ 
tion  to  another  by  the  unaided  power  of  memory. 

Numerous  as  are  the  other  subjects  of  interest  connected  with 
the  name  of  Homer,  into  which  we  would  gladly  follow  Colonel 
Mure,  our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  them.  Still 
less  can  we  attempt  to  accompany  him  into  that  brilliant 
period  of  Greek  literature  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  third 
volume :  we  can  only  express  our  hope  that  we  may  be  able  at 
no  very  distant  time  to  recur  to  this  portion  of  the  subject. 
The  lyric  poetry  of  Greece  requires  indeed  to  be  considered 
and  examined  as  a  whole ;  and  bright  as  are  the  names  which 
adorn  the  pages  now  before  us,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  them  until  those  of  Anacreon,  of  Pindar^ 
and  Siroonides,  are  added  to  the  constellation  of  which  they  ar^ 
such  conspicuous  luminaries.  That  Colonel  Mure  may  speedily 
afford  us  the  advantage  of  his  guidance  throughout  this  domain 
of  criticism  is  a  wish,  in  which  we  feel  sure  of  the  hearty 
sympathies  and  concurrence  of  every  scholar. 
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Art.  V.  —  1.  The  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  RiveTre 
Euphrates  and  Tigris^  carried  on  by  Order  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  Years  1835,  1836,  ^72^1837;  preceded  by 
Geographical  and  Historical  Notices  of  the  Regions  situated 
between  the  Rivers  Nile  and  Indus,  In  Four  Volumes,  with 
Fourteen  Maps  and  Charts,  and  embellished  with  Ninety- 
seven  Plates,  besides  numerous  Woodcuts.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Chesnet,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.RG.S.,  Colonel  in 
Asia,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  By  Authority.  Yols^ 
I.  IL     London:   1850. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Steam  Navigation  to 
India ;  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Appendix^  and  Index. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  14th  July, 
1834.     Sessional  Paper,  No.  478. 

3»  Copies  or  Extracts  from  Communications  or  Dispatches^  ad» 
dressed  to  the  Board  of  Control,  relating  to  the  recent  Expe^ 
dition  to  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  its  Result 
Ordered  to  be  printed,  22d  February,  1838.  Sessional 
Paper,  No.  75- 

Tn  1833,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  promoting  communi- 
cation with  India  by  steam.  The  evidence  taken  by  it  contains 
the  views  and  suggestions  of  probably  as  able  a  body  of  wit- 
nesses as  have  ever  been  brought  before  those  celebrated  tri- 
bunals. Engineers,  men  of  science,  military  and  naval  com- 
manders, merchants,  travellers,  diplomatists,  geographers,  and 
antiquaries,  all  contributed  to  its  instruction,  it  is  true,  seven- 
teen years'  experience  has  displaced  many  of  the  considerations 
relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  the  line  by  the  Euphrates  in 
preference  to  that  by  Suez  and  the  Red  Snea.  The  south-west 
monsoon  is  not  found  to  impede  the  progress  of  a  sea-going 
steamer  from  Bombay  to  Aden :  the  plague  at  Alexandria  does 
not  shut  up  that  port  from  European  intercourse  through  three 
months  of  the  year.  Coal  depots  have  been  formed,  wherever 
requisite,  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  without  the  risk  of  either 
deterioration  or  co;nbustion.  Above  all,  the  objections  to  the 
overland  route  by  Egypt  have  been  refuted  by  the  one  effectual 
method  of  meeting  speculative  objections, — by  doing  the  thing 
in  question.  We  have  now  a  safe,  regular,  and  expeditious 
steam  communication  with  India  by  way  of  Suez.  But  if  we 
can  obtain  a  still  more  safe  and  expeditious  communication,  and 
at  the  same  time  equally  regular  by  the  Euphrates,  Suez  in  its 
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tarn  must  share  the  fate  of  Cape  Town ;  and  if  sgain,  the  m^t]^ 
project  of  a  continuous  railway  from  Ostend  to  Calcutta  should 
be  actually  carried  out,  Antioch  and  Aleppo  would  have  to  re* 
sign  the  stream  of  traffic  to  Constantinople*  In  the  mean  time 
the  commercial  instinct  will  not  cease  exploring  the  shortest 
and  n^ost  profitable  path ;  and  there  are  certain  undisputed  factd 
in  favour  of  the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  which  must  always  keep 
alive  our  interest  in  any  additional  information  respecting  it. 

The  advantages  are  apparent  on  an  inspection  of  the  map* 
From  the  shore  of  the  Mediterraneaa  at  Alexandria  vid  Sues 
and  the  Bed  Sea,  is  3255  miles,  including  1725  miles  of  opeu 
sea  voyage ;  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Scanderoon 
to  Bombay,  vid  Antioch,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Persian  Gtdf,  iA 
2574  miles,  including  only  800  miles  of  open  sea  voyage; 
making  a  difference  of  681  miles  in  absolute  distance  in  &vbur 
of  the  latter  route,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  exchanging 
938  miles  of  sea  voyage  for  an  equal  length  of  rivei'  naviga- 
tion* These  were  the  broad  grounds  insisted  upon  by  Cap- 
tain Chesney  for  the  experimental  expedition,  which  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  on  his  evidence.  He  grounded  nothing 
on  the  supposed  difficulty  of  overcommg  t£e  monsoon:  he 
had  sagacity  enough  to  foresee  that  steam  navigation  would 
ultimately  prevail  over  winds  and  waves,  and  that,  wherever 
coals  were  needed,  commerce  could  and  would  supply  them ; 
but  he  urged  stoutly  and  successfully  the  plain  proposition 
that, — if,  instead  of  traversing  the  two  sides  of  the  penin- 
sular triangle  of  Arabia  by  sea,  we  could  pass  direct  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  Gulf  along  its  base,  by  a  route 
which,  for  upwards  of  one  thousand  miles  would  lead  us  through 
lands  capable  of  producing  silk,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  — 
we  should  gain  both  in  pomt  of  time  and  of  commercial  capa- 
bilities. For  the  sea  is  barren :  no  produce  springs  up  in  the 
track  of  a  ship :  while  even  in  the  desert  the  passage  of  the 
caravan  leaves  here  and  there  the  seeds  of  life  and  fertility. 
All  speculations,  however,  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
route  suppose  a  preliminary  questioa  to  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative :  —  Could  the  Euphrates,  throughout  that  long  dis- 
tance, be  navigated  by  steam  vessels  ? 

Captidn  Chesney  was  entitled  here  to  speak  with  some  autho- 
rity. He  had  descended  on  a  raft  from  El  Kaim  through  962 
miles  of  the  ciistance  in  1831,  (being  the  first  European  who  had 
accomplished  the  continuous  descent  of  the  Euphrates  in  modem 
times) ;  and  he  had  also  seen  the  river  300  miles  higher  up,  from 
Bir  to  Samosat,  in  1832.  The  information  collected  on  these 
occasions  had  been  so  carefully  considered  by  him  during  the  in- 
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terral,  that  he  was  aiabled  to  copme  before  the  Committee  witb 
ibllj^igerted  [dans  and  efitimatee  for  a  surveying  expedition, 
ecHiipriaing  two  iron  steamers  and  an  adequate  scieirtific  corps. 
He  proposed  that  the  steamers  should  be  sent  out  in  pieces  to  the 
ooast  near  Sconderoon  or  Antioch ;  that  they  should  be  trans-* 
ported  thence  122  miles  across  the  country  to  a  depot  to  be 
established  at  Bir,  1197  miles  from  Bussiorah;  shoida  be  there 
put  i^getbttr  and  launched ;  and,  after  descending  the  Euphrates, 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  East  India  Company  at  the  ter- 
mination of  their  voyage*  It  appearing  that  the  whole  design 
might  be- accomplished  at  a  cost  of  20,000/.,  the  Conmiittee 
recommended  that  that  sum  shonldbe  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Government,  for  the  purpose;  and  accordingly,  in  Novem* 
ber,  1884^  Captain  Cbesney  had-  the  honour  to  be  appointed, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  to  the  command  of  the  expedition^ 
The  assent  of  the  Turkish  Government  having  been  obtained. 
Colonel  Chesney,  on  his  arrival  at  the  mouth,  of  the  Oroutes,  in 
April,  1835,  was  prepared  to  expect  the  support  and  assistance 
of  Ibraham  Pasha.  From  the  14th  of  Apnl,  however,  till  the 
9th  of  July,  the  local  authorities  opposed  various  impediments  to 
his  procuring  the  necessary  means  of  transport.  The  framework 
and  machinery  of  two  river-steamers,  one  of  fifty  and  the  other 
erf  twen^  horse-powers,  had  been  brought  out.  To  move  the 
boilers  of  their  engines  and  the  other  heavy, mateiial  proved  an 
undertaking  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  Orontes  was  navi-^ 
gable,  however,  for  a  part  of  the  distance ;  so  that  the  Tigris^ 
the  smaller  of  the  two  steamers,  being  put  together  and  launched 
within  the  bar,  transported  the  machinery  and  armament  of  the 
larger  vessel  to  Murad  Pasha,  some  miles  in  the  interior.  Here 
tlie  transport  was  again  taken  to  pieces,  and,  with  her  cargo,  dis- 
posed on  trucks  to  be  drawn  by  bullocks  across  the  table-land 
which  intervenes  between  Murad  Pasha  and  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates^  at  Bin  But  the  promised  bullocks  were  not  forth- 
coming :  the  waters  of  the  nver,  in  the  \valley  of  which  the 
heavy  goods  were  waiting  the  means  of  carriage,  rose  and 
submerged  the  boilers  and  the  diving-belL  Meantime,  the 
more  portable  material  of  the  expedition  had  been  forwarded 
by  camels  and  horses,  and  even  carried  on  the  backs  of  the 
men;  but  the  boilers  and  diving-bell  remained  immovable. 
At  length,  after  nine  weeks  of  thwarting  opposition,  Ibraham 
Pasha  permitted  the  owners  of  the  necessary  number  of  cattle 
to  supply  them.  The  boilers  and  diving-bell  were  fished  up  and 
dragged  to  their  destination.  Unfortunately,  the  anxiety,  ex- 
posure, and  fatigue  of  these  operations  threw  Colonel  Chesney 
into  a  fever:  indeed,  none  of  the  party  escaped  at  least  one 
attack  of  illness.     Notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  the  dep6t  on 
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Jihe  Euphrates,  a  few  miles  below  Bir>  bad  been  in  the  interval 
prepared  by  an  active  -  officer,  Lieutenant  Lynch :  and  here 
the  task  of  framing  and  fitting  np  the  steamers  waa  carried  on 
by  workmen  from  the  builders'  yards  at  Liverpool  While  the 
steamers  were  in  progress  on  the  stocks,  the  officers  made  good 
use  of  their  leisure  in  a  quasi«soieBtific  recognisance  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  river ;  where  the  discovery  of  a  mine  of 
plumbago  on  the  Taurus,  near  Marash,  and  the  identification 
of  certain  classical  sites,  rewarded  the  excursbn.  Colond 
Chesney,  who  had  been  so  ill  on  setting  out  that  he  had  to  be 
lifted  to  his  horse,  returned  with  restored  health;  and,  the 
steamers  having  been  completed  and  launched,  the  expedition 
set  forth,  on  the  16th  March,  1836,  in  high  spirits,  and  full  of 
splendid  imticipations.  The  course  of  observation  was  as  fol«* 
lows :  — 

'  A  boat  was  dispatched  ahead  usually  for  a  distance  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles,  sounding  and  taking  bearings,  which  being  placed 
on  paper,  when  the  officer  returned  he  became  pilot  to  the  vessel  for 
the  distance  examined^  and  a  second  set  of  bearings  with  a  doable 
set  of  soundings  were  taken  from  the  steamw's  deck.  Simultaneously 
with  the  water  operations  thus  carried  on  by  Lieutenant  Cleaveland 
and  Messrs*  Eden,  Charlewood,  Fit^ames,  and  Hector,  there  were 
two  other  sets  on  land,  viz.  a  chain  of  ground  trigonometrical  angles 
along  the  principal  heights  based  on  astronomical  points  by  Lieutenant 
Murphy,  R  E.,  and  a  small  one  with  a  succession  of  short  base  lines 
from  bend  to  bend  by  Captain  Estcourt.' 

We  make  this  extract  from  a  statement  of  the  labours  of  the 
expedition  (Dispatches,  p.  78.),  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
their  surgeon  and  geologist,  who  at  this  period  appears  to 
have  been  their  chief  penman.  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  an  eminently 
unsatisfactory  writer;  and  we  cannot  but  ascribe  a  good  deal 
of  the  difficulty,,  which  Colonel  Chesney  appears  to  have  expe* 
rienoed  in  making  the  country  aware  of  the  value  of  his  services, 
to  the  repulsiveness  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  infelicitous  method  of 
composition.  How  far  any  knowledge  acquired  by  the  expedi- 
tion on  the  nature  of  either  the  river,  or  the  country,  or  the 
population,  is  likely  to  affect  our  communication  with  the  East, 
for  the  present  at  least,  is  another  question.  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves  ;  and  on  this  the  puUic  will  pass  judgment,  if  it 
has  not  already  passed  it. 

But  the  expedition  was  now  to  experience  a  greater  mis- 
fortune than  that  of  having  a  tedious  and  perplexing  penman 
for  its  chronicler.  After  descending  509  miles  throng  a  chan- 
nel somewhat  more  intricate  than  was  expected,  but  still  with 
complete  success,  the  steamers  on  the  21st  of  May  had  reached 
a  place  called  Werdi,  about  twenty  miles  above  El  Eairn^  when 
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a  hurricane  suddenlj  arose,  in  which  the  Tigris  foundered. 
The  hurricane  was  accompanied  by  thick  danmess;  and  so 
powerfol  was  the  wind  that  it  needed  all  the  force  of  the 
engines  of  the  Euphrates  going  at  full  speed,  backed  hj  three 
cables  from  the  bank,  to  keep  her  from  being  driven  from  the 
berth,  where  Lieutenant  Cleaveland  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  her  fast  on  observing  the  first  approach  of  the  danger. 
Two  officers,  Messrs.  B.  B.  Lynch  and  Codcbum,  and  twenty 
men,  went  down  in  the  Tigris  in  five  fathom  water.  She 
sank  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  the  left  bank;  to  which 
Colonel  Chesney  and  the  survivors  managed  to  make  their 
way,  or  were  rather  blown  and  washed  by  the  force  of  the 
hurricane.  They  were,  in  fact,  carried  with  the  surf  over  the 
bank  a  considerable  distance  into  a  field  of  Lidian  com.  The 
loss  of  the  Tigris  was  a  severe  blow.  Drawing  considerably  less 
water  than  the  Euphrates,  she  had  hitherto  led  in  the  descent : 
and  in  her  engine-room  the  experiments  had  been  conducted  on 
the  comparative  heating  powers  of  wood,  coal,  and  the  native 
lignite  and  bitumen,  which  were  supplied  by  the  Arabs  on  the 
banks.  A  vessel  of  her  small  dimensions  would  have  been  of 
infinite  use  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  survey,  on  passing 
thix)ugh  the  narrow  and  tortuous  channels  of  the  Lamlum 
marshes.  The  loss,  however,  was  irreparable,  and  the  expedition 
proceeded.  Colonel  Chesney  was  now  upon  the  waters  he  had 
formerly  navigated  on  his  raft ;  and  i*epeated,  in  safety  and  at 
leisure,  the  observations  which,  in  1831,  he  had  snatched  fur- 
tively from  behind  his  bulwark  of  sacks  and  portmanteaus. 
The  whole  descent  to  Bussorah  was  effected  by  the  19th  of 
June.  The  Euphrates  by  this  time  stood  in  need  of  repairs, 
which,  having  been  completed  at  Bushir,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Colonel  Chesney  resumed  his  exploration  of 
the  rivers  which  join  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates near  its  mouth ;  after  which  he  ascended  the  Tigris  to 
Bagdat,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  series  of  levels  from  that 
eity  to  Felujah.  Betuming  from  Bagdat  to  Kuma,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  ^e  steamer  took  in  the  Indian  mail, 
with  the  view  of  reascending  the  Euphrates  with  it.  This 
would  have  been  the  grand  feat  of  the  expedition,  if  it  had 
been  accomplished.  But  the  Euphrates  was  too  large  a  boat, 
and  drew  too  much  water  for  the  passage  of  the  Lamlum 
marshes  at  that  season — before  they  had  ascended  more  than 
half  way  to  Hillah,  one  of  the  engines  became  useless, — and  the 
party,  in  deep  disappointment,  had  to  put  about  and  return  to 
Kuma.  From  Kuma  Colonel  Chesney  proceeded  to  Bombay, 
leaving  the  command  with  Major  Estcourt,  who,  after  anodier 
ascent  of  the  Tigris,  and  an  extended  examination  of  the  delta 
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of  the  united  rivers,  finally,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
Foreign  Office  broke  up  the  expedition  towards  the  end  of 
January,  1837. 

The  mam  object  had  been  to  test  the  uavi^bility  of  the 
Euphrates.  This  was  done.  It  has  been  established,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  at  the  lowest  period  of  the  river  it  might  be 
descended  and  ascended  by  river  steameriS  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions I  that  abundance  of  fuel  could  be  had  all  along  the  banks ; 
and  that  the  bordering  tribes  were  eager  to  deal  for  articles 
of  British  produce  and  manufacture  :  And  all  thiB  has  been 
effected  at  a  cost,  including  the  value  of  the  lost  Tigris,  of 
less  than  30,000/,  The  expedition  had  not  been  designed  for 
any  special  scientific  purpose.  It  had  no  corps  of  savanSf  pro- 
perly speaking.  The  surgeon  volunteered  the  g^ogj ;  the 
military  officers  performed  the  surveying ;  a  German  gentleman 
and  his  lady,  in  exchange  for  their  passage  down  the  river, 
took  notes  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  i  all  contributed  their 
quotas  of  learning  and  sagacity,  tantum  quantum^  in  identifying 
the  sites  of  ancient  places,  and  fixing  the  routes  by  which  the 
great  arnnea  of  antiquity  had  marched  and  counter-marched 
across  the  vast  Held  subjected  to  their  examination^  Thus 
Colonel  Chesney  had  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  confided  to 
him  ;  indeed,  had  performed  more  than  was  required  of  him ; 
and,  if  he  had  been  a  mere  soldier  employed  on  a  particular  ser- 
vice, might  have  discbai^cd  his  mind  of  idl  further  regard  for 
the  Euphrates,  or  its  commerce,  after  forwarding  his  last  ofBeial 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  ControL  But  the  com- 
mander of  the  Euphrates  Ex[>edition  aimed  at  something  beyond 
a  mere  record  of  distances  and  soundings.  He  aspired  to  the 
production  of  a  work  corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  the  sub* 
ject  in  its  widest  aspect.  The  region  he  had  explored  was  in- 
deed the  cradle  of  mankind,  the  seat  of  early  civilisation  and 
commerce,  the  theatre  of  the  greatest  niiliti\ry  operations  of 
antiquity  |  had  been  for  many  centuries  the  highway  between 
the  Oriental  and  the  European  markets;  andj  just  in  proportion 
to  its  present  desertion  and  defencelessness,  it  sooner  or  later 
will  probably  be  found  to  offer  sufficient  inducements  to  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  to  make  it  once  again  the  battle-^ 
ground  of  rival  operations,  military,  political,  or  commerciaL, 
But,  great  as  the  subject  was.  Colonel  Chesney,  in  his  over 
anxiety  to  do  it  justice,  has  conceived  an  exaggerated  id^  of 
its  dimensions ;  until  in  the  multifarious  heap  of  matter  con^ 
stituting  the  preliminary  portion  of  his  work,  and  with  which 
the  two  volumes,  so  far  published,  are  almost  wholly  occupied^ 
he  has  as  much  exceeded  the  just  limits  of  a  suitable  memoir^ 
m  a  river  log  book  would  have  fallen  short  of  them. 
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But^  althongfa  a  less  ambitioiis  arrBngement,  wlu(^  bad  pro-' 
ceeded  at  once  to  deal  with  the  immediate  topics,  would  have 
been  far  preferable,  we  cannot  deny  to  these  volumes  the  respect 
due  to  a  vast  design,  executed  with  infinite  pains  and  fidelity, 
and  in  many  respects  worthy  of  theoocasion.  Looking  at  the 
jdain  of  Assyria  as  the  Western  depdt  for  Asiatic  commerce,  and- 
tracbg  the  various  channels  by  which  those  streams  of  wealth 
have  been  derived  to  it,  we  find  it  hard  to  set  a  boundary  to  the 
geographical  field,  which  a  full  topography  of  the  basin  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  ought  to  embrace.  But  Colonel  Cheenqr 
has  carried  his  geographical  excursions  into  countries  plainly 
beyond  his  province,  it  is  true  we  cannot  but  be  stmdc  with 
the  latitudinarian  nature  of  the  subject  at  the  outset.  The  space 
which  fcHrms  the  immediate  tc^c  <^  inquiry  abuts  an  five  great 
inland  seas,  situated  in  a  symmetrical  arrangement  round  its 
borders;^ — the  Caspian  and  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  line  of  one 
diagonal,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  line  <^ 
the  other,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side.  To  this  extent 
we  could  accompany  Colonel  Chesney  in  laying  down  the  terrene 
with  all  the  particularity  he  might  deem  necessary ;  but  when 
he  carries  us  beyond  the  Caspian  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  thence 
up  the  Oxus,  and  past  the  Solymean  Mountains  and  Indus, 
to  the  rivers  of  the  Funjaub,  we  no  longer  recc^ise  omr  pr(^)ei( 
subject,  and  feel  that  we  might,  with  nearly  as  much  relevancy 
to  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  proposed,  be  engaged  on  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  Bhine  or  the  Danube.  For  our  own 
part,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  notice,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
leave  the  immediate  basin  of  the  Great  Biver  itself,  farther  than 
to  connect  it  by  the  nearest  route  across  the  Syrian  table-land 
with  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  we  have  to  r^ret 
that,  notwithstanding  so  great  a  profusion  of  topogn^iihical 
details,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  unnecessary  miles  on  every 
ride,  we  find  no  sufficient  account,  so  far,  of  the  surftce,  ov 
levels,  or  geological  constitution  of  this  particular  portion  of  the 
route ;  and  this,  we  need  hardly  observe,  is  the  very  part  of  it 
which  a  practical  inquirer  would  desire  to  be  first  informed 
about.  We  have,  indeed,  a  line  of  levels  surveyed  bjr  Lieutenant 
Murphy  from  the  Orontes  to  Bir  (Map  1.);  but  the  elevations 
ai!e  much  too  conriderable  to  allow  us  to  speculate  on  thi^ 
route, — especially  as  it  f4)pears  that  the  line  by  Aleppo  to  Balia^ 
a  point  equally  near  to  the  Mediterranean  as  Bir,  and  101 
miles  lower  down  ^e  river, —is  much  more  practicable. 
Perhaps  Colonel  Chesney  may  have  reserved  these  details  for  the 
latter  portion  of  his  work,— for  these  two  volumes  are  almoM 
wholly  occupied  with  introductory  or  collateral  discussbns;  \ 
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whUe,  ordinary  inquirers,  who  wish  to  know  what  are  the  fiici- 
lities  for  railroad,  for  canal,  or  for  highway,  between  the  point  of 
debarkation  from  the  Mediterranean  and  of  embarkation  on  the 
Euphrates,  wiU  not  be  satisfied  with  the  gradients  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  or  with  the  geology  of  the  Caucasus,  no  matter  how 
accurately  premised,  mstead.  In  the  same  way,  as  regards  his- 
torical events,  we  must  own  we  are  more  interested  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Colonel  Ghesney  himself  than  in  any  new  essay,  however 
ingenious,  on  that  of  Nearchus ;  and  would  rather  have  had  the 
personal  views  of  an  able  and  observant  man,  as  Colonel  Chesney 
plainly  is,  on  the  present  policy  of  Persia  and  Bussia,  than  iht 
most  erudite  rehearsals  of  the  wars  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks; 
However,  since  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  give  us  these 
preliminaries,  it  will  be  the  better  atid  more  candid  course  to 
accept  tiiem  as  req)ectable,  though  inopportune,  additions  t6  the 
historic  library.  While  we  desire  our  readers  to  understand^ 
that  our  main  object  is  to  concentrate  their  interest  on  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  that  we  shall  take  them  at  once 
to  those  portions  of  Colonel  Chesney's  volumes  in  whidi  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  facts  relating  to  it. 
.  A  characteriatic  and  dever  drawing  by  Colonel  Estcouct 
ef  the  Dep6t  at  the  Mouth  of  ^  Orontes  forms  the  frontis* 
piece  to  the  first  volums ;  and  there  is  another  sketch,  of  the 
Scenery  at  the  Camp  tif  Murad  Pasha  {vol.  L  p.  317.) ;  which 
enable  us  to  realise  the  general  aspect  of  the  route  so  far  with 
sufficient  clearness  and  satisfieu^tion*  But,  alas  I  when,  we  take 
up  the  topography  of  the  PashaUc  of  Aleppo,  and  endeavour 
to  make  out  the  general  features  of  the  district  eastward,  through 
which,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  we  have  to  conduct 
our  reader  to  the  nearest  point  of  water  carriage,  we  find 
ourselves  lost  in  the  evasive  kmguage  of  Mr.  Ainswortk;— « 
by  whom,  as  we  apprehend  with  a  certainty  proportioned  to  our 
aense  of  confudon  as  we  read,  the  topography  of  this  ill-&ted 
portion  of  the  route  has  been  contributed.  We  gather,  that 
the  average  elevation  of  the  plain  of  Antioch  is  300  feet  above 
the  Me£terranean ;  but  that  the  windings  of.  the  Qrotite^ 
carry  the  fell  so  gradually  aa  not  to  impede  navigation.  To 
this  succeeds  a  wide  taUe-land,  with  on  average  elevation  of 
I  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  quite 
across  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  most  practicable  line  across  the  upland. appears  to  be 
immediately  south  of  Aleppo,  where  the  surface  sinks  to  its 
lowest  elevation  of 'about  1100  feet  above  the  Medit^rmnean; 
along  the  foot  of  the  Jebel-el-Sis,  Jebel-el-Amri,  and  Jebel«-el* 
Haz  ranges*     These  mountuns  extending  from  Balis  on  the 
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Euphrates  to  the   yalley  of  the  tipper  Orontes,  mark  the 
southern  limit  of  the  plateau  of  Aleppo ;  and  at  their  bases  the 
"waters  of  the  Koweik  and  Dhi^ab  rivers,  which  traverse  the 
plateau  from  north  to  south,  but  have  not  sufficient  volume  to 
make  their  way  to  the  main  lines  of  drainage  on  either  side,  stag- 
nate in  the  respective  salt  lakes  of  El  Melak  and  El  SabakhaL 
From  Balis,  by  this  route,  to  Aleppo  is  fifty-three  miles,  by  a  gra- 
dual and  practicable  ascent  of  about  400  feet.  Lieutenant  Cleave* 
land  reports  the  distance  to  be  ^  only  fifty  miles  from  Aleppo, 
^  over  a  perfectly  level  country,  well  adapted  for  either  a  rail  or 
^  post  road,  making  a  journey  easily  performed  in  five  or  ux  hours 
^  by  these  means.'    {Despatches,  p.  33.)    This  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  was  written  in  1836 ;  an  hour  and  a  half  would  be 
nearer  the  time  required  by  a  railway  at  present     A  canal  also 
has  been  projected  across  this  district     In  his  examination  before 
the  Select  Committee,  Colonel  Chesney  gave  in  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  a  line  of  water  carriage  from  the  Orontes 
at  Hent^s  to  the  Euphrates  at  Balis,  at  the  rate  of  3600/.  per 
mile ;  but  at  that  time  the  levels  had  not  been  ascertained ;  and 
looking  at  the.  actual  elevation  of  the  upland,  we  must  doubt 
whether  he  would  now  make  the  same  proposaL'    Supposing, 
however,  that  either  a  canal  or  a  railway  were  completed  from 
Balis  to  Aleppo,  and  thence  across  the  western  division  of  the 
plateau  to  the  heights  above  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  or  the 
AArin,  and  within  view  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  real  difficulty 
Df  the  route  would   still  remain  to  be  surmounted.     From 
Antioch,  in  whatever  direction  you  seds  to  ascend  the  western 
slopes  of  the  plateau,  a  difference  of  level  of  600  feet  has  to  be 
overcome,  within  distances  ranging,  we  should  sm)po6e,  from 
within  half-a-mile  to  perhi^  three  or  four  miles.     The  affluents 
of  the  Afrin  and  of  the  Orontes  respectively,  descending  by 
ravines  prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the  table-land,  ofier  the 
most  convenient  avenues  of  ascent ;  but  from  all  we  can  collect 
of  their  character,  we  should  suppose  that  none  of  them  would 
be  practicable  for  railway  carriages  drawn  by  locomotives. 
The  torrents,  however,  which  descend  by  these  ravines  pro* 
bably  afford  a  sufficient  water  power  for  working  a  short  line 
of  atmospheric  or  tractive  railway ;  and  if  the  difficulty  of  this 
portion  of  the  passage  were  surmounted,  there  would  appear 
nothing  extravagant  in  speculating  on  a  transit  from  water 
to  water  in  five  hours.     But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
passage  from  Cairo  to   Suez,   whether  in  point  of  distance 
or  of  levels,  offers  facilities  fully  twice  as  eligible ;  and  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  descent  of  the  river,  after  having 
so  reached  its  bank,  countervails  these  disadvantages  by  some 
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▼ery  great  superiority,  in  speed  or  safety,  over  the  open  navi- 
gation of  the  Bed  Sc^  the  legitimate  conclusion  will  be,  that 
Sie  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  the  preferable  route  for  purposes  of 
transit  and  communication;  and  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates  ought  to  be  looked  to  as  a  commercial  and  poH-** 
ticai,  rather  than  a  postal  undertaking.  This  observation  will 
bring  us,  in  a  subdued  and  reasonable  frame  of  mind,  to  the  bank 
of  the  stream  at  Balis,  where  we  shall  ask  our  reader  to  suppose 
himself  now  arrived,  vid  Aleppo^  after  a  three  days'  or  a  five 
hours'  journey  by  dromedary  or  rail  as  his  fancy  may  suggest. 

He  will  here  find  himself  at  the  apex  of  two  conver^ng 
lines  of  hills,  on  the  bank  of  a  deep  and  wide  river  washing  the 
alluvial  flat  on  which  his  journey  has  terminated.  The  traces  of 
the  ancient  port  are  still  visible ;  and  the  formation  of  docks 
would  be  attended  with  little  difficulty.  The  remains  of  the 
town,  formerly  a  considerable  place,  extend  for  a  couple  of 
miles  along  the  chalk  hills  and  dry  valleys  in  which  the  Jebel* 
el-sis  termmates  towards  the  river.  Looking  up  the  stream  a 
hilly  and  picturesque  country  is  discovered  stretching  north«> 
ward.  On  the  right,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  a  range 
of  hills  terminates  m  cliffs  of  800  feet  overhanging  the  channel ; 
oppoMte  to  these,  a  remarkable  white  hill  will  guide  the  eye  in 
the  direction  of  the  ruins  of  Hierapolis,  the  city  of  the  Syrian 
goddess.  These  ruins  occupy  on  extended  site  on  the  eastern 
brow  of  the  plateau  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  runs  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  and  at  a  depth  of 
<S00  feet  below.  Nothing  can  now  be  more  des(Jate  than  the 
situation  of  this  once  voluptuous  city.  Whence  the  supplies  of 
water  were  obtained  for  die  inhabitants,  and  for  the  lakes  and 
fish  ponds  attached  to  its  great  temple,  cannot  now  be  £scovered« 
An  aqueduct  is  tvaceaUe  from  the  ruins  for  several  miles  in  a 
«outh-eastem  direction ;  but  its  architecture  would  seem  to  refer 
it  to  the  Mahomedan  epoch.  The  remains  of  other  water  works 
extend  northward  towards  the  Sajur,  an  affluent  of  the  En-» 
phrates,  which  flows  through  a  fertile  valley  about  ten  miles  to 
the  north :  but  to  obtain  water  from  the  Sajur  it  must  have  been 
raised  by  hydraulic  engines,  with  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  Syrians  of  that  period  to  have  been  acquunted.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  on  the  opposite  brow  of  the  plateau 
from  this  odebrated  city  of  the  Phalli,  stand  the  remams  of  the 
convent  of  St  Simon  St^lites.  The  pillar  of  Simon  now  lies  as 
mt)6trate  as  the  Priap  of  300  cubits,  on  which  the  devotee  of  the 
Syrian  Apollo  set  tlie  example  of  this  solitary  and  suspicious 
method  of  adoraticm.  How  such  a  country  as  this— arid, 
stony,  and  severe,  could  have  nurtured  the  mournful,  effeminate 
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temperament  of  the  Syriiuis  of  Lucian's  time,  seems  hard  to 
imderstand.  The  valley  of  the  Orontes  is  still  an  alluring 
retreat;  but  Antioch  itself  was  not  a  more  delicious  seat  of 
luxury  than  the  holy  city  of  Semiramis,  the  air  of  which,  we 
are  assured,  was  so  endianting  that  the  garments  of  those  who 
visited  it  retained  the  perfume  long  afterwards.  Now,  every 
thing  has  dried  up;  lakes,  ponds,  and  religious  enthusiasm; 
and  Hierapolis,  the  city  of  sacred  sensualities,  can  hardly  be 
discerned  amid  the  sand  of  the  desert.  We  .  collect  from 
Colonel  Chesney  that  the  remwis  of  two  temples  may  still  be 
traced ;  but  we  could  have  desired  a  more  particular  account  of 
this  Grentile  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  thoto  rites,  for  the  expulmon 
of  which  from  Southern  Syria  no  less  mightv  and  majestic  agen- 
cies were  needed  than  the  temple  and  tlie  pnesthood  of  Jehovah* 
Good  part  of  an  antiquary ^s  life  would  be  well  bestowed  in  search-^ 
ing  the  vaults  of  the  House  of  Semiramis  for  the  aperture  through 
wUch  the  waters  of  the  annual  commemorative  flood  of  £)eu<?- 
calion  were  absorbed, — in  exploring  the  site:  of  the  lake  across 
which  the  devotees  swam  through  the  sacred  fishes  to  deposit 
their  ofierings  on  the  floating  altar  of  Derceto;  in  determining  the 
position  ana  dimensions  of  the  Phalli  and  their  relation  to  tha 
obelisks  of  Egypt  and  to  the  minarets  and  campaniles  of 
modem  mosque  and  church  architecture;  and  in  indicating  the 
analogy  between  the  fanatical  exercises  which  used  here  to 
result  in  the  voluntary  mutilation  of  the  Galli,  and  those  similar 
methods  of  exciting  religious  enthusiasm  still  practised  with 
a  success  equally  debasing  among  the  worshippers  of  more  re- 
putable deities:  —  But  we  must  remember  that  the  Euphratee 
flows  at  our  feet,  and  that  our  present  inquiry  partakes  rather 
of  an  engineering  than  of  an.  antiquarian  character.  We  take 
leaver  therefore,  of  Ludan  by  remarking  that  the  great  rivei^ 
on  whose  banks  we  have  supposed  oursdves  at  Balis,  has  des* 
eended  by  this  time  260  miles  frohi  his  native  city  of  Samosata, 
through  the  hilly  and  somewhat  barren  country  we  have  been 
describing ;  and  has  all  along  been  carrying  a  volume  of  water^ 
navigable  but  much  interrupted,  eq)eciaUy  between  Bir  and 
Balis,  by  numerous  windings,  sand-buiks,  and  islands. 

At  i&dis,  the  stream,  which  so  far  has  had  a  tendency  to  run 
westward,  f  seems  finally  to  have  abandoned  the  struggle  it  had 
^  hitherto  maintained  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; '  it 
now  turns  abruptly  from  the  extremity  of  Jebel-d-Sis  into  the 
sou.th- eastern  course, — the  direction  which  it  pursues  through  the 
rest  of  its  passage  to  the  sea.  We  are  here  in  latitude  36""  1'  2 1^' 
2i:,  longitude  38''  V  10^'  E.;  101^.  miles  from  the  MediteiK 
lanean  l^  the  air  line,  1 18  miles  by  way  of  Aleppo  and  Scand^ 
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robn,  and  123  miles  by  firay  of  Aleppo  tod  the  vdley^  of  the 
Orontes:  we  are  distant  from  Bir,  above,  101  miles,  and: from* 
Bussorahy  bebw,  1096  miles  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The 
fliream  is  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  in  the  low  season,  of 
firom  twelve  to  seven  feet  in  the  principal  channeL  The  banks, 
except  where  alluvial  tracts  occur  at  the  months  of  tributary 
streams^  are  bold,  ocoanonally  precipitous ;  but  the  higher  lines 
of  hills,  which  constitute  the  pn^r  valley  of  the  river,  stand 
at  varying  distances  of  from  ten  to  twentv  miles  apart  B^nd 
tiiese  hills,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  the  upland  country  of 
Upper  Mesopotamia,  an  undulating,  far-extended  ti^t  of  stonji 
hiUs  and  scanty  pastures^  inhabited  bv  tribes  of  Turkomans, 
whose  villages  and  tents  of  black  camel  hair  cloth,  now  pitched 
here,  now  there,  speckle  all  the  surface  between  Samosata  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  Mosul  on  the  Tigris.  These  celebrated  rivers^ 
^.  never  further  than  fifty,  apprcAch  in  the  latitude  of  Bagdat 
^  within  tw^J^-five  miles  of  each  other : '  Colonel  Chesney  say 8^ 
^venteen.  We  need  not  wonder  at  their  andeut  use  and  glory, 
espedally  oonnderiuR  the  country  they  traverse.  In  the  midst 
stands  Orfah,  a  stone^uilt  walled  city,  with  mosques  andtninarets 
shining  afar  over  the  bare  downs.  Here,  according  to  the  tra^ 
ditionary  nomenclature  of  tanks  and  wells — the  objects  in  sodi  a 
dimate  most  likely  to  retain  their  original  names  —  was  the 
country  of  Job ;  as,  further  south,  in  the  same  hill  country,  was 
Haran,  the  resting-place  of  Abraham  on  his  journey  from  I7r  t6 
Damascus.  A  bath,  a  castle,  the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  the 
well  of  Bebecca,  constitute  the  existing  remains  of  Haranl 
This  hiU  country  extends  southward  to  the  range  of  the  Sinjair 
Tagh  mount^ns,  which  define  the  upper  limits  of  the  plain  of 
Chaldea,  extending,  in  a  continuous  line,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  at  Old  Mosul  to  diat  of  the  Euphrates  at  Queen  Ze^ 
nobia's  city  of  Zelebi,  161  miles  lower  down  the  stream  than 
where  we  are  now  supposed  to  be  standing;  and  thence,  after 
leaving  room  for  the  river  to  issue  on  the  great  alluvial  plain, 
pursuing  the  same  south-west  direction  through  the  desert  to 
Palmyra.  The  Palmyrene  and  Syrian  desert  lies  behind  us  on 
the  south  and  east ;  and  bevond  its  limits  the  high  plateau  and 
akyy  aromatio,  wiktomess  of  the  interior  of  Arabia*  But  we 
must  no^  by  *  desert,'  understand  a  Lybian  Zahara  or  a  sandy 
Syrtes.  Mr.  Ulney,  Consul-Geneml  for  Syma»  states  (voL  i 
p.  679.),  in  reply  to  queries  as  to  the  loss  of  caravans  by  moving 
sands,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  native  Sheiks  at  Beirout  in  183^ 
he  was  assured  that  *  for  thirty  years  such  an  accident,  in  any 
f  part  ^  the  dosert,  as  .the  loss  of  a  single  animal  or  man  baa 
f  not  been  heard  of  from  that  causew'    The  Burfieu^e^  in  &ct,  i§ 
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generallj  of  that  kind  called  Barr  by  the  Arabs,  being  ^merelj 

*  an  uncaltivated  land,  diverdfied  with  hill  and  dale,  like  tlj^ 

*  Dorsetshire  Downs.' 

Sach  are  the  regions  which  lie  on  the  traveller's  left  and 
right  respectively  as  he  embarks  on  the  Euphrates  at  Balis,  and 
descends  past  the  site  of  Haroun-al-Raschid's  palace  at  Rakkah^ 
and  through  the  willow  and  tamarisk  forest  of  Amram,  towards 
the  apparently  impassable  line  of  the  Sinjar  Mountains.  We 
have  a  good  view  nrom  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Stanton  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  stream  at  Zelebi,  where  it  emerges  from  the 
defile  by  which  it  passes  the  mountdn  barrier.  The  natural 
quay  wall  of  the  bank  is  cut  into  st^  at  either  side,  which  con- 
duct to  a  ferry.  Similar  steps  occur  at  various  points  along  the 
upper  valley  of  the  river,  where  the  channel  at  the  low  season  runs 
at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  level  of  the  banks.  Zelebi 
itself  is  an  interesting  place,  as  well  from  its  association  with 
the  name  of  Zenobia  as  on  account  of  its  architectural  remains. 

*  This  striking  place  is  fortified  with  walls  and  towers  which,  as 
wen  as  the  public  and  private  buildings,  are  constructed  of  fine  gypsum* 
The  town  has  the  form  of  an  acute  triangle,  whose  base  rests  upon 
the  river,  whilst  its  sides  ascend  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  conical  hlU, 
and  terminate  on  its  summit  with  a  small  acropolis.  •  •  •  •  In  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  an  extensive  palace  containing  many 
ornamented  apartments  ;  also  numerous  well  constructed  private 
dwellings,  supported  by  arches  ;  and,  in  general,  the  buildings  are  so 
well  preserved,  that  the  mind  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  feel  that 
all  have  so  long  been  unoccupied. 

'  Like  the  great  city  on  which  it  was  dependent,  the  Necropolis 
occupied  a  prominent  situation  in  the  valley  and  along  the  dedivitj 
of  the  hill  westward  of  the  town,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  numbco* 
of  square  (sepulchral)  towers,  precisely  of  the  same  construction  as 
those  near  Palm3rra.  These  monuments  of  mortality  usually  consist 
of  three  stories ;  the  lowest  and  middle  appear  to  have  been  tenements 
of  the  dead,  whilst  the  upper  story  served  as  a  place  of  defence,  and  was 
terminated  either  with  a  fiat  or  pyramidal  roof  surrounded  by  battle* 
ments.  In  one  of  these  tombs  Captain  Lynch  recently  discovered  a 
female  mummy,  whose  face  was  covered  with  a  thin  mask  of  the  finest 
gold,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  India  House.* 

When  Ghispar  Balbi  made  the  descent  of  this  part  of  the  river 
in  1579,  it  appears  to  have  been  much  impeded  by  masses  of 
rock  fallen  from  the  overhanging  cliffs.  The  only  obstrao* 
tions  experienced  thus  far  by  the  navigator  at  present  arise 
from  islands  and  sand-banks,  with  which  the  channel,  although 
always  practicable,  is  seriously  encumbered  all  the  way  from  Bir 
to  the  river's  exit  from  the  hill  country.  The  river  makes  itd 
escape  at  Deir,  fifty  miles  from  ZelebL    Below  this  point  thd 
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ialaiKls  are  by  no  means  so  numerous ;  but  it  must  be  borne  id 
mind  that  the  survey  of  the  river  to  Rakkah  was  executed  in  the 
low  season ;  from  thence  downward  during  the  season  of  floods ; 
hence,  probably,  the  marked  difference  in  uie  breadth  and  sound* 
ings  of  the  stream  on  the  map  from  Bakkah  downwards.  How 
fatal  this  difference  was  afterwards  experienced,  in  the  Lamlum 
marshes.  The  river  here  appears,  on  its  first  escape  from  the 
highlands  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  to  have  a  uniform  width  of 
three  quarters  ot  a  mile,  and  an  average  depth  of  twenty-five  feet. 
Carrying  down  this  body  of  water,  it  passes  by  Deir,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  in  the  event  of  steam  navigation  being 
ever  established  on  the  Euphrates,  by  reason  of  its  beds  of  lignite 
or  native  wood  coaL  Qreat  forests  diso  line  the  banks  at  intervals 
through  all  this  part  of  the  river's  course,  from  which  abundant 
supplies  of  split  wood  and  wood  charcoal  could  be  obtiuned  with 
ease  and  re^larity.  We  now  approach  the  disastrous  locality 
of  Werdi,  ^ere  the  expedition  took  in  wood  from  one  of  these 
forests,  immediately  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  hurricane 
which  overwhelmed  the  Tigris.  The  boundary  lines  of  the 
valley  which  from  Zelebi  receded  until  nearly  lost  in  the  plain, 
dose  in  again  on  the  river  below  Werdi ;  and  the  channel  from 
hence  to  Hitt  lies  between  banks  of  considerable  elevation.  This 
is  the  portion  of  the  navigation  in  which  the  chief  obstructions 
occur.  At  Elarabla,  an  island  about  half  a  mile  above  the  pic- 
turesque little  town  of  Anah,  which  lies  midway  between 
Werdi  and  Hitt,  a  ledge  of  rock  occupies  the  bed  of  the  river  for 
a  distance  of  600  yards,  having  ten  feet  of  water  in  the  flood 
season,  but  as  little  as  twenty-two  inches  only  over  some  parts 
of  the  rapids  when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest  leveL 

The  bed  of  the  river  continues  rocky  for  thirty  miles  farther 
down,  although  nowhere  so  shallow  as  at  Karabla,  and  during 
the  high  season  easily  navigable  all  through  by  vessels  drawing 
eight  to  ten  feet  of  water.  Hitherto  permanent  villages  on  the 
banks  have  been  rare ;  the  scene  now  changes.  Fixed  habitations 
and  cultivated  fields  take  the  place  of  the  tents  and  pastures  of 
the  upper  valley.  The  constructions  necessary  for  irrigation — 
the  peculiar  manure  of  a  soil  saturated  as  this  is  with  the  other 
elements  of  vegetation  in  excess  —  become  prominent  and  even 
imposing  objects.  They  are,  however,  to  a  great  extent  only 
the  remains  of  former  industry,  and  now  no  longer  in  use. 

A  doud  of  black  smoke  issuing  from  the  brow  of  an  eminence 
on  the  right  announces  our  arrival  at  the  bitumen  pits  of  Hitt. 
Here  all  the  landscape  appears  dressed  in  brown.  The  town  ia 
mud-built,  mud-walled,  and  many  of  the.  houses  plastered  and 
roofed  widi  the  black  product  of  its  smoking  pitch  fountains. 
'  One  graceful  minaret  appears  amid  the  mass  of  brown  clay; 
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'  JEtiid  some  respectable  spedmens  of  arabesque  archkectBxe  are 
'  displayed  in  the  saints'  tombs,  a  little  way  ont  of  the  town; 
^  but  the  scenery  is  that  of  Imrren  brown  hills  and  a  desert 
*  eoontry.'  This  uninviting  locality  is,  however,  the  seat  of  a 
eoosideiable  trade.  Other  bitumen  pits  occur  higher  up  the 
river,  as  at  Giaber,  near  Balis;  nitre  and  naphtha  are  obtained  at 
Anah ;  marble  quarries  abound  in  the  mountains  on  both  banks 
above  Zelebi ;  but  these  advantages  have  not  yet  stimulated  the 
Arab  population  to  any  commercial  activity.  It  is  only  at  Hitt 
that  the  rudiments  of  a  real  commerce  become  developed  Pitchy 
naphtha,  salt,  and  lime  are  their  raw  products :  these  they  ex- 
change for  the  Arab  luxuries  of  rice,  tobacco,  dates,  oSs,  doths^ 
and  Indian  goods,  coffee,  sugar,  powder,  lead,  &c.,  purchased 
at  Bsgdat  and  Bussorah  and  imported  in  lateen-rigged  river 
boats,  or  by  caravan.  Their  own  boats,  in  which  they  ship  thdr 
exports,  never  i^tum ;  being  broken  up  and  sold  for  firewood 
I  and  the  worth  of  their  pitch  coating,  at  the  end  of  every 

i  voyage. 

I  •    The  construction,  as  well  as  management,  of  these  Hitt  lumber 

boats  is  an  operation  of  great  simplicity.  The  materials  for  thdr 
framework,  are  brought  down  from  the  forest  district  about  Deir 
in  the  form  of  still  ruder  rafts.  A  platform  of  pieces  of  timber  laid 
on  a  sufficient  number  of  inflated  sheep  or  goat  skins,  and  bound 
together  with  withes  of  tamarisk  or  wUlo  w,  constitutes  the  whole 
apparatus  of  navigation.  If  the  skins  touch  an  obstacle  they  yield 
and  rebound  without  a  rupture,  and  the  raft  swings  round  and 
passes  on  with  the  current.  It  is  not  impossible  that  modem 
science  might  take  a  hint  for  the  safer  navigation  of  shallow 
rivers  from  this  barbaric  precedent.  A  false  prow  of  gutta 
percha  strained  on  elastic  steel  ribs  might  enable  a  river  steamer 
to  make  the  passage  even  of  the  rapids  of  Karabla  with  as  little 
^risk  as  now  attends  the  raft  on  its  yielding  floats  of  inflated 
leather.  The  basket-boats  of  Herodotus,  framed  of  woven  oziers, 
and  covered  with  hides,  still  ply  on  the  Great  Babylonian  river: 
their  cargoes  indeed  have  fallen  off  to  a  smaller  scale  and  a 
poorer  kind  of  traffic,  —  but  the  round  boats  of  the  Euphrates 
jmd  Tigris  are  even  now  the  selfsame  objects  we  read  of  in  the 
fmges  of  the  father  of  history  and  see  in  the  earliest  sculptured 
i^nunients  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom. 

T\m  brow  of  limestone  rock  from  which  the  bitumen  founts 
^  -of  Hitt  babble  forth  is,  with  a  single  exception,  the  last  con* 

^^L  fiid^rablo  eminence  visible  from  the  Euphrates,  which  henceforth 

^^^^  winds  its  way. to  the  sea  through  the  sea-like  alluvial  flat  of 

^^^^^      Bttbjlooia.     The  aqueducts  now  disappear  and  are  succeeded 
by  bullock  mills,  or  rather  by  buUock-wrought  pulleys  for 
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nosing  water,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  only  and  indis- 
pensaBle  fertiliser  of  the  tillage  lands  on  either  side.  The  quan- 
tities of  water  thus  withdrawn  from  the  Euphrates  exceed  the 
accessions  brought  to  it  by  its  affluents :  and  what  with  irri« 
gating  canals,  hydraulic  wheels,  and  evaporation,  the  volume  of 
the  river  would  be  materially  diminished,  did  not  the  deepening 
channel  and  slower  movement  of  the  column  of  water  contained 
in  it,  counterbalance  the  loss.  The  navigation  is  now  wholly 
unobstructed;  and  the  banks  recall  those  of  the  Danube  be* 
tween  Widdin  and  SiUstria^  but  are  much  more  animated: 

'  Covered  with  Arab  villages  of  mats  or  tents  almost  touching 
each  other,  with  numerous  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  and  some  cattle 
feeding  near  thera :  also  beautiful  mares  clothed  and  piqueted  close 
lo  the  tents,  their  masters  strolling  about  around,  and  the  poorer 
males  or  slaves  busily  employed  raising  water  by  means  of  numerous 
water-pulleys,  all  in  operation  at  the  same  time,  and  producing  all  the 
fertility  of  Egypt  as  far  inwards  as  irrigation  extends,  beyond  which 
the  country  is,  generally  speaking,  "  desert" '  (AppendiXy  p.  56,) 

Marshes  and  salt  lakes  on  either  hand  mark  the  commencement 
of  the  great  flat  which,  on  the  left,  extends  to  the  Tigris,  and,  on 
the  right,  to  the  foot  of  the  bill  country  of  Yemen.  The  '  tells,' 
or  detached  conical  mounds,  which,  on  the  upland  of  Aleppo^ 
seemed  natural  eminences,  become  more  evidently  artificial ;  and, 
associated  with  these,  we  discover,  scattered  over  the  plain,  long 
barrow-like  ridges,  the  remains  of  Babylonian  constructions  (^  ^ 
the  epoch,  perhaps,  of  Semiramis,  perhaps  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Belshazzar,  or  Cyrus;  to  such  remote  and  renowned  associar 
tions  do  all  the  monuments  which  present  themselves  from  this 
point  downwards  carry  back  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  On  the 
kft,  just  south  of  the  point  where  the  prolongation  of  the  Median 
Wall  would  meet  the  river  bank,  a  heap  of  crumbled  brickwork 
still  retains  the  name  and  possibly  marks  the  site  of  Sippara, 
*  the  city  of  the  sun,'  under  which  the  Babylonian  Noah  c£ 
Berosus  buried  the  yew-wood  tablets,  containing  'the  begin- 
<  ning,  intermediate  state,  and  end  of  all  things,'  in  anticipation 
of  the  deluge.  The  ruins  exhibit  the  traces  of  two  principal 
masses  of  building,  surrounded  by  circular  constructions,  indi* 
eating,  probably,  an  even  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  the  rectan* 
gular  mounds  which,  seventy  miles  lower  down,  mark  the  site  of 
Babylon  itself.  South  of  the  mounds  of  Si&ra  (its  modem  spell- 
ing) the  canal  of  Nahr  I^sa,  crosses  the  intervening  flat  to  Bagdat. 
It  is  navigable  in  the  season  of  floods,  and  at  that  season  termi- 
nates in  a  wide  lake,  which  spreads  alon^  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  On  the  western  margin  of  this  lake  a  vast  solid  tower  of 
brickwork,  the  cone  apparently  of  such  another  mound  as  the 
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Birs-Nimroud,  raises  itself  over  the  wide-spread  solitary  plain  and 
inundation, — an  impressive  memorial  of  aeparted  pow^.  From 
its  name^  Akar-Kiif,  it  is  conjectured  to  be  the  Accad  of  Nimrod ; 
as  Colonel  Chesnej  takes  the  mounds  of  Werka  or  Irak,  about  a 
hundred  miles  south  of  this  locality,  to  be  the  Erechg —  and 
Chalanne,  near  the  toot  of  the  Sinjar  chain,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Khabur  with  the  Euphrates^  to  be  the  Khalne  of  the  same 
mighty  builder. 

Descending  by  Felujah,  a  narrow  strip  of  verdure  divides 
us,  on  either  hand,  from  the  desert.  Occasionally  groves  of 
date  and  palm  tree,  opening  on  the  right  and  kft,  disclose  the 
brown  mass  of  a  ruined  mound,  or  a  vist^  of  the  boundless  yel- 
low plain.  In  one  of  these  breaks  on  our  left, —«  excluding, 
through  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  the  approach  of  v^e* 
tation,  —  the  brown  mouldering  heaps  of  Mujelibeh,  *the 
*  overthrown,*  mark  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  andent 
Babylon.  Four  miles  lower  down  we  arrive  at  the  town  and 
bridge  of  boats  of  Hillah;  and  ei^ht  miles  S.W.  from  Hil- 
lah,  and  about  four  miles  from  uie  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Birs-Nimroud  most  probably  marks  the  opposite 
diagonal  of  the  great  quadrangle  described  by  Herodotus.  In- 
ward from  the  Mujelibeh,  all  across  the  intervening  flat  as  &t 
as  the  Tigris,  there  occur  at  intervals  over  the  arid  surface^ 
mounds,  tells,  and  long  barrows; — a  vast  extent  of  ruin,  doubt- 
less destined  to  yield  as  rich  a  return  to  the  investigator  as  the 
heaps  which  so  long  lay  equi^ly  neglected  on  the  mmk  of  the 
Tigris  opposite  to  MosuL  That  the  Kasr,  one  of  the  group 
which  includes  the  Mujelibeh,  contidns  chambers,  has  been  an 
established  fact  ever  since  Mr.  Rich's  examination,  in  1611.  In 
the  meantime  the  collation  of  cuneatic  readings  is  dculy  making 
progress,  and  promises  to  prepare  future  explorers  of  Babylon  for 
a  use  of  materials  wholly  unavailable  to  earlier  inquirers.  The 
volume  of  the  river,  exhausted  by  the  continual  drain  of  irrigating 
canals,  begins  sensibly  to  diminish  below  Babylon ;  and  several 
lateral  branches  being  drawn  off  from  it  on  the  descent  to  Lam-^ 
lum,  it  narrows  at  the  latter  point  to  a  width  of  no  more  than 
axty  yards.  This  diminished  breadth,— occasionally  contracted 
to  forty  and  even  thirty  yards, -r- it  retains  throughout  the  low 
tract  of  the  Lamlum  marshes,  for  a  distance  in  direct  measure- 
ment of  twenty- three  miles;  after  which  the  collateral  branches 
beginning  to  fall  in  again,  the  river  by  degrees  recovers  its  vo- 
lume and  dignity,  and,  from  Al  Khidr,  flows  nobly  onward  to 
meet  the  Tigris  at  Kumah,  —  having  already,  before  readiing 
the  point  of  confluence,  become  sensible  to  the  effect  of  the 
ocean  tide. 

There  are,  then,  on  the  whole  line  of  navigation,  from  Balis 
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downward,  two  material  obstructions,— that^  namely,  at  Kara^ 
bhi,  and  these  marshes  of  Lamlum.  A  moderate  expenditure  of 
gunpowder  would  clear  the  channel  at  Karabla,  and  elsewhere, 
wherever  rocks  or  gravel  banks  occur  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
In  the  high  season,  even  now,  a  vessel  well  piloted  might  ply- 
through  afi  the  portion  of  the  route  above  Lamlum,  by  night  as 
well  as  day,  and  with  such  clearances  might  do  so  all  the  year 
round.  But  the  narrowness,  the  abrupt  windings,  and  in  the 
low  season  the  shallowness,  of  the  channel  from  Lamlum  to  AI 
E3udr,  would  make  it  necessary  either  to  transfer  the  cargo  at 
Lamlum  from  the  Balis  steamer  to  others  of  smaller  dimensions, 
or  to  undertake  the  serious  operation  of  cutting  a  canal  twenty- 
three  miles  in  length  from  one  end  of  the  marsh  dbtrict  to  the 
others.  That  undertaking,  however,  would  not  be  by  any 
means  so  difficult  as,  from  the  cost  of  similar  operations  in  our 
part  of  the  world,  might  be  supposed.  The  soil  is  as  easily 
removable  as  garden  mould.  Labour  is  as  cheap,  if  not  so 
abundant,  as  when  the  undiminished  stream  at  Babylon  was  on 
one  memorable  occasion  diverted  into  a  completely  new  channeU 
A  few  cuts  uniting  the  straighter  portions  of  the  river  bed,  and 
a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  lateral  branches  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  current  into  the  main  channel,  would  probably  suffice  to 
deepen  and  straighten  it  to  the  requisite  extent.  Other  projects 
have  been  suggested,  such  as  deepening  and  repairing  the  Nahr 
I^sa  Canal,  so  as  to  open  the  passage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
from  Felujah  to  Bagdat; — or  that  of  making  an  entirely  new  cut 
of  only  seventeen  miles  from  river  to  river  at  the  narrowest  point, 
from  the  mounds  of  Mohammed,  about  midway  between  Sifara 
and  Babylon,  to  the  Tigris,  immediately  below  Bagdat:  but 
either  of  these  expedients  would  considerably  increase  the  dis- 
tance to  Bussorah,  the  terminus  of  the  river  route.  Should  the 
navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  therefore,  be  undertaken  as  a  com- 
mercial or  postal  speculation,  we  must  be  prepared  to  expect  a 
transfer  of  passengers  and  cargo  at  Lamlum,  and  a  descent  from 
that  place  in  vessels  of  smaller  dimensions  and  inferior  power. 

Supposing,  however,  everything  to  be  accomplished  which 
money  and  friendly  relations  can  secure, — a  railway  partly 
locomotive  and  partly  atmospheric  or  tractive,  from  the  coast 
to  BsJis, — a  clearance  of  the  channel  at  Elarabla  and  the  other 
rapids,  —  a  straight  cut  of  sufficient  width  and  depth  to  permit 
the  passage  of  large  river  steamers  direct  to  and  from  Bus- 
sorah,— and  further,  river  depdts  of  wood  and  coal,  buoys, 
lighthouses,  and  signals,  so  as  to  admit  of  full  speed  all  the 
way  by  day,  and  half  speed  at  night;  supposing,  also,  a 
maximum  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  to  be  maintained 
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in  the  descent^  and  twelve  miles  an  bour  asoending, — the 
i^hole  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Bus- 
^orah  might  be  traversed  in  somewhat  less  than  three  days 
^nd  a  half;  the  reverse  route  in  somewhat  less  than  five 
days*  Add  now  from  Bussorah  to  Bombay  five  days,  and  from 
Antioch  to  Southampton  twelve  days,  and  the  result  will  be, 
that  under  the  most  favourable  cbrcumstanoes,  we  shall  be  able 
to  communicate  with  Bombay  In  twenty  and  in  twenty-two 
days  for  the  out  and  home  voyages  respectively.  Taking  this 
sanguine  view  of  the  case,  we  should  nave  a  saving  of  six  to 
^ight  days  over  the  present  route:  a  saving  of  time  on  which 
jfour  to  five  days  more  might  still  be  gained,  were  we  to  transmit 
our  mails  by  way  of  Trieste.  For  telegraphic  communicatioii, 
Trieste  and  London  may  already  be  considered  as  locally  iden- 
tified. So  also,  in  the  event  of  a  Syrian  railroad  and  Mesopo- 
tamian  line  of  water  carriage  being  established,  we  might  look 
to  an  electric  telegraph  as  their  necessary  attendant,  and  in  that 
case,  Antioch  and  Bussorah  would  cease  to  be  divided  by  appre- 
ciable space.  Intelligence  might  then  reach  London  from 
Bombay  in  nine  days :  but  we  are  here  on  a  field  of  speculation 
to  which  imagination  only  can  venture  to  assign  a  limit.  The 
submarine  telegraph  now  comes  in.  On  the  other  hand,  leaving 
speculation  and  looking  at  circumstances  as  they  are;  takii^g 
into  account  a  land -transit  by  dromedary  or  on  horseback;  a 
•river  navigation  so  interrupted  as  to  prevent  steaming  by  night ; 
and  a  transhipment  at  Lamlum :  in  this  ease,  the  saving  In  abso- 
lute distance  is  more  than  countervailed,  we  apprehend,  by  the 
slower  rate  of  progress,  and,  for  all  purposes  of  direct  communi- 
cation with  our  Indiaa  possessions,  the  balance  of  advantage 
must  be  held  to  remalh  with  the  present  route  by  Suez  and  the 
Bed  Sea.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  as  a  possible  field  for  commer- 
cial enterprise,  than  as  a  line  of  postal  communication,  as  long 
^s  Egypt  continues  open  to  us,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates  is  still  entitled  to  be  regarded  with  sdmost  undi- 
minished interest. 

Looking  at  the  question  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
two  principal  subjects  for  consideration  are  the  products  in 
which,  and  the  people  with  whom,  we  should  have  to  deal.  A 
very  able  paper  (Appendix  N.  vol.  ii.)  details  the  existing  trade 
of  the  principal  places  from  Ormuz,,  at  the  entrance  of  tlie 
Persian  Gulf,  to  Scanderoom  The  raw  materials  of  our  own 
principal  textile  fabrics  abound  throughout  the  entire  region: 
silks  at  both  extremities  of  the  line ;  cottons  in  the  delta  of  the 
great  rivers;  and  wools  in  inexhaustible  abundance  from  the 
j)astures  of  Upper  Mesopotamia.     The  country  is  equally  rich 
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iti  indigo^  madder,  gall-nuts^  and  odier  staple  dje  stutk ;  although 
the  growth  of  indigo  is  at  present  impeded  bj  so  heavy  an 
excise  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  consumer  to  import  it 
from  Bombay.  The  best  tobaccos  in  the  world  are  grown  in 
the  pashalic  of  Aleppo  at  the  hither  end  of  the  roiite,  and  in 
the  Jrersian  provinces,  acces^ble  from  Bussorah  and  Bagdat,  at 
its  further  extremity.  The  growth  of  wheat  and  maize  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  Euphrates,  is  limited  only  by  the  demand* 
A  constant  supply  of  Arab  and  Persian  horses  could  also  be 
depended  upon,  in  case  settled  commercial  relations  were  once 
established  at  the  leading  points  of  the  route.  In  return  for 
these  exports,  the  eight  millions  of  Arabs,  Turkomikns,  Syrians, 
and  Syro-Chaldeans,  who  inhabit  the  adjoining  territory,  eagerly 
Seek  for  every  form  of  cotton  manufactured  goods,  light  woollen 
cloths,  linens,  hardwares,  china  and  delf  pottery. 

The  sources  from  which  these  supplies  are  now  derived,  and 
to  which,  of  course,  the  surplus  wealth  of  Mesopotamia  goes  in 
return,  are  almost  exclusively  two, — Russia  and  British  India* 
In  the  direct  interchange  of  commodities,  England  participates 
to  a  very  inconsiderable  extent.  It  is  true,  whatever  passes 
Out  of  India  conduces  more  or  less  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country;  but  these  relations  offer  us  no  greater  facilities  for 
obtaining  raw  cotton  nearer  home.  And,  in  the  meantime, 
the  greater  part  of  the  existing  commerce  does  not  flow  even 
through  these  collateral  channels  to  England,  but  to  Russia.  We 
are  here  on  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  Colonel 
Chesney's  book ;  the  part  of  his  labours  which  does  him  most 
credit,  and  will  confer  a  lasting  value  on  his  work.  We  mean  his 
treatise  on  the  ancient  and  modem  commerce  of  Western  Asia, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  second 
volume ;  it  is  learned  and  comprehensive,  and  embodies  a  variety 
of  new  facts  both  from  original  documents  and  personal  ob- 
servation. The  earliest  traffic  of  mankind  was  overland ;  and 
the  great  route  between  the  chief  trading  nations  of  eastern  and 
western  Asia  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  by  that  isthmus 
of  well  watered  and  habitable  land  lying  between  the  desert  of 
Tartary  on  the  north  and  the  great  salt  plain  of  Persia  on  the 
south,  through  the  upper  valley  of  the  Oxus.  Balkh,  the 
Bactrian  capital,  was,  in  very  early  times,  the  central  depot  of 
this  system  of  traffic,  commanding  by  its  highways  eastward 
the  titide  of  China  and  India,  and,  by  its  western  routes,  — 
'following  the  valleys  of  the  Attruck  and  the  Oxus  —  the 
markets  of  Persia  cm  the  one  hand  and  of  Transoxiana  on  the 
Other.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although  it 
'lessened,  has  never  caused  a  permanent  diseontiniiance  of  this 
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traffic;  and  the  carayans>  which  fltUl  pass  annually  between 
Orenberg  and  the  frontiers  of  China,  so  fiiithfully  pursue  the 
track  of  their  commercial  predecessors  that  the  same  route  has 
been  continuously  used  for  probably  three  thousand  years. 

As  Baikh  was  the  chief  diverging  point  of  this  chain  of 
routes  to  the  east,  so  Rai,  the  caravan  station  of  Teheran,  — 
about  midway  between  Ispahan  and  the  Caspian,  and  once,  as 
Chardin  told  us,  second  in  size  only  to  Babylon,  —  was  the  key 
to  their  western  ramifications. 

*  Eight  days  from  Damag^an  (twenty  from  Balkh)  bring  the 
caravan  to  Bai.  The  latter,  as  a  free  mercantile  city  and  commerciil 
republic,  might  then  be  considered  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade  in 
the  world ;  and  it  was  still  an  important  place  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Hijrah.  Here  the  route  was  crossed  by  another  coming  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  took  a  southerly  direction  onwards 
through  Ispahan  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  principal  road,  however, 
continued  in  a  westerly  coutse,  having  afterwards  a  branch  to  Tabriz, 
and  from  thenoe  toTar&buzun;  whilst  the  other,  as  just  noticed, 
passed  throagh  Hamad&n  and  Mosul,  &e.,  to  Phoenicia.  Rai  was 
considered  midday  between  Balkh  and  Taribuzun,  from  which  port, 
at  a  later  period,  goods  were  shipped  for  the  coast  of  Cappadocia,  to 
supply  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  more  distant  parts  of  Europe.* 

The  English  reader  would  see  his  way  much  more  clearly  in 
these  as  in  the  other  matters  treated  of,  if  a  more  &miliar 
nomenclature  were  employed.  It  has  been  a  prevalent  affec- 
tation among  successive  Oriental  writers  to  disguise  the  names 
of  familiar  places  under  new  and  continually  varying  phonetic 
equivalents.  The  Bedouin  of  the  Desert  has  passed  throu^  as 
many  transformations  as  the  syllables  of  his  name  are  capable  of 
combinations.  We  do  not  find  these  fopperies  in  use  in  cases 
where  they  would  be  more  excusable;  as  less  likely  to  lead  to 
confusion  or  misapprehension  in  a  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
The  traveller  in  Italy  tells  us  what  he  finds  at  Florence  or 
Leghorn,  without  considering  himself  under  any  oblijgation  to 
write  *  Firenze'  or  *  Livorno.  Vienna  never  figures  in  English 
Kterature  as  *  Wien.'  Trebizonde  and  Bushir  are  pretty  well 
known  to  persons  of  plain  education  as  ports  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf;  but  Colonel  Chesney's  reader  must  tinder- 
stand,  ci  priori,  that  Tardbuztin  and  Ab6  Shahir  are  the  forms 
under  which  he  is  to  recognise  these  localities  in  the  midst  of 
the  multitude  of  other  strangely  circumflexed  and  accentuated 
names  of  places,  which  perplex  his  eye  and  task  his  sense  of 
phonetic  analogies  in  almost  every  page  of  these  volumes. 

The  mercantile  activity  of  the  regions  about  the  Caspian 
Teceived  a  new  impulse  after  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the 
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Arabs.  The  line  of  the  Bed  Sea»  which^  since  Hippalus  first 
took  advantage  of  the  recurrence  of  the  monsoons,  Imd  served 
for  the  transit  of  the  wealth  of  peninsular  India,  being  closed 
to  Christian  enterprise, — *  An  indirect  route  was  opened  with 

*  Constantinople,  whose  long  and  circuitous  course  may  serve  as 
^  an  illustration  of  the  diiBculties  which  may  be  overcome  in  order 

*  to  satisfy  the  real  or#imaginary  wants  of  manldnd.  The  mer- 
'  chandise  in  question  being  carried  for  a  certain  distance  up  the 

*  Indus,  was  taken  from  thence  to  the  Oxus,  by  which  it  was 

*  conveyed  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  Having  ascended  the  Wolga 
^  a  certain  distance^  it  was  carried  by  land  from  the  latter 

*  river  to  the  Tiwiais,  by  which  it  descended  into  the  Euxine, 
'  and  was  finally  transported  in  vessels  to  Constantinople.' 
The  rivalry  of  the  Y^ietians  apd  Genoe^  led  to  a  further 
cultivation  of  mercantile  relations  by  thos  tcack,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  main  routes  of  Russian  enterprise.  The 
Muscovite  goods  reuch  the  plain  of  the  two  nvcTS^MUtly  through 
Persia  by  way  of  KaT,  and  thence  to  M6sti1  and  Bagdat,  and 
partly  through  Asia  Minor  by  Trebizonde  and  Diarbekar.  The 
supplies  by  the  former  channel  are  portions  only  of  a  much 
larger  commerce,  of  which  Oi^nbexg  is  the  source.    *  Every  year 

*  numerous  and  well-equipped  caravans  leave  Orenberg  with 

*  white  clothe,  tnuslindj  woollens,  chintzee,  and  heavy  articles 
'  111  mctalja ;  and  proceed  through  Boklitird  and  Samarcand  to 

*  Koba  and  Yarkund,  in  China ;  also  to  Orgunje  and  the  small 

*  cantons  around  the  capital,  bringing  black  teas,  ^ilks,  musks, 

*  rhub^irb,  and  otlier  products  of  China.     The  ^Russian  traders 

*  study  so  carefully  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  people  with 

*  whom  they  traffic,  that  the  nations  of  ICabul  are  seen  wearing 

*  portions  of  dress  got  up  and  sewn  for  their  use  at  Orenberg.' 

Muslins^  said  to  take  their  name  from  31osul  as  the  original 
seat  of  their  manufacture,  are  now  brought  by  way  of  Trebizond 
from  Russian  print  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow  to  M6sul 
itself,  and  sold  there  at  a  price  with  which  the  British  manu- 
iaoturer  cannot  cxunpete.  The  disadvantage  at  which  our  goods 
are  brought  into  competition  arises  from  the  want  of  a  regular 
system  of  supply.  *  The  present  consumption  of  English  goods 
'  in  Mosul  and  the  adjacent  country  is  more  than  sufficient  to 

*  support  a  mercantile  establishment,  although  these  goods  are 

*  at  present  carried  thither  from  Aleppo,  Damascus,  or  Bagdat, 

*  by  native  traders, of  small  capital,  who  pay  a  very  heavy  duty 

*  of  14  per  cent.>  and  are  purchased  from  third  or  fourth  hands, 

*  by   which  the  price  to  the   consumers  is  so  enormously  en- 

*  hanccd,  as  to  place  the  articles  almost  beyond  their  reach.  A 
'  piece  of  print  worth  thirteen  shillings  in  Manchester,  is  sold  in 
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'  M66ul  for    thirtj-two  shillings*      The  English  merchanti^ 

*  however,  only  pay  3  per  cent.     In  any  mercantile  establish* 

*  ments  in  Mosul  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  person  at  home 

*  acquainted  with  the  taste  of  the  natives  to  select  the  goods. 

*  The  great  attention  paid  by  the  Russians  to  the  taste  of  these 
^  countries  has  been  one  great  cause  of  their  success  in  trade.' 
{Appendix^  voL  ii.  pp.  702 — 3.)  Sir  G.  iJimpson,  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  was  equally  struck  by  the  growth  and  onrni* 
presence  of  Russia. 

The  success  attending  the  early  operations  of  the  Turkey 
Company,  one  part  of  whose  establishment  consisted  of  a  chaiB 
of  mercantile  stations  cm  the  Euphrates,  naturally  suggests  the 
same  method  of  regaining  the  command  of  those  markets  which 
it  appears  England  actually  possessed  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  charter  to  the  Turkey  Company,  granted  Sep^ 
tember,  1581,  incorporates  them  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  with, 
among  other  places,  <  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Balsara  (Bus6o>- 
'  rah)  on  the  Euphrates ;'  and,  two  years  afterwards,  certain 
English  merchants,  John  Newberrie,  Fitch,  and  others,  went 
out  with  a  venture  of  cloth,  tin,  &c.  to,  Bagdat  by  way  of 
Aleppo  and  Bir.     ^  Her  husband  's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  of 

*  the  Tiger,'  is  evidence  of  the  popular  interest  and  mystery 
attached  to  these  adventurers.  The  Queen  speaks^  of  the  trade  as 
one  *  not  heretofore  in  the  memory  of  any  man  living  known  to 

*  be  commonly  in  use ;'  and  in  the  renewed  charter  (1593)  de- 
scribes the  way  overland  to  India,  as  having  been  lately  disco^ 
vered  by  John  Newberrie  and  others.  Having  descended  the 
Tigris,  and  made  the  voyage  to  India,  they  returned  in  1591 
to  London,  when  their  report  induced  the  Queen  to  provide  a 
regular  service  of  river  boats  at  Bir  for  the  use  of  the  merchants. 
A  curious  note  (voL  ii.  p.  592.)  extracted  from  the  MS.  collec- 
tions in  the  British  Museum  {Celt  Neroy  b.  vii.  47.)^  contains  a 
list  of  the  commodities  exported  by  the  Turkey  merchants  in 
the  16th  oentuiy,  and  of  the  foreign  goods  brought  back  in 
return ;  amoog  them  are,  '  India  blewe  and  cotton  wolL'  The 
French  Levant  Company  at  one  time  had  near  twenty  houses  in 
Aleppo  alone ;  but  it  is  now  extinct:  and  our  consulate  there» 
after  existing  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  was  with- 
drawn at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  This  route  can  scarce 
hope  to  recover  the  Indian  market.  Its  chance  with  Turkey 
and  Western  and  Central  Asia  remains  to  be  seen.  The  points 
at  which  Colonel  Chesney  now  recommends  the  establishment 
of  British  factories  are  Balis,  Anah,  Hitt,  and  Hillah  on  the 
Euphrates,  Kuma  at  the  junction  of  the  streams,  and  Moham*- 
marah  at  the  confluence  of  the  Karun,  a  large  river  navigable 
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to  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles  into  the  western  Persian 
provinces.  We  have  already  consuls  at  Bassorah^  Bagdat^  and 
Mosul.  Kuma,  from  its  admirable  position  for  a  fortress,  was 
recommended  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  the  consideration  o£  Lord 
Wellesley,  when  Governor-General  of  India. 

In  a  mercantile  point  of  view^  and  looking  to  the  encourage- 
ment  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  for  return  cargoes,  a  watev 
communication  between  Balis  and  the  Orontes  would  be  more 
desirable  than  even  a  railway.  Supplies  of  water  for  the  summit 
level  of  such  a  line  could  be  procured  from  the  Kowcik  and 
Dhahab,  with  the  additional  advuntage  of  removing  the  onwhole*- 
some  marshes  in  which  their  waters  now  run  to  waste.  Barges 
laden  with  cotton  could  then  ascend  from  the  afluvial  plain,  cross 
the  intervening  tract  and  unload  by  the  side  of  the  merchantmen 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  Such  a  work  ably  executed 
would  bring  another  valley  of  the  Mississippi  within  three  weeks* 
sail  of  Liverpool.  It  would  greatly  reduce  the  risk  of  a  short 
cotton  crop — wonld  save  us  from  being  so  largely  dependent  on  a 
single  State  for  thid  prime  necessary  of  our  industrial  existence 
—  and,  by  opening  friendly  relations  with  another  of  the 
families  of  mankivd  hitherto  little  known,  would  at  once  extend 
our  commerce  and  our  charities,  augment  our  wealth,  and  con- 
solidate our  national  interests  and  influence.  But  before  in<- 
dulging  further  in  speculation  we  ought  to  know  with  precision 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  plain  of  Aleppo ;  which  by  railway 
or  by  canal  must  be  crossed,  before  British  enterprise  can  descend 
for  any  practical  purpose  into  the  basin  of  the  western  Asiatic 
rivers.  BusselFs  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  excellent  as  it  i^ 
is  of  little  use  for  our  present  wants. 

The  people  with  whom  we  should  have  to  deal  are  mainly 
Arabs.  The  high-featured,  broad-built,  muscular  races,  repre- 
sented on  the  Ninevite  and  cognate  monuments,  have  disappeared 
before  the  lank,  light-limbed  sons  of  the  desert  The  Assyrian, 
apparently,  was  a  man  of  ponderous  proportions ;  thick-necked, 
broad-shouldered,  and  of  a  singularly  muscular  development  of 
limb.  It  is  true,  much  of  the  peculiar  style  of  representation  in 
these  sculptures  may  be  conventional ;  but,  all  allowance  made, 
we  are  entitled  to  take  them  as  being  at  least  equally  faithful 
to  the  originals  as  the  sculptured  groups  of  Persia  or  the 
painted  monuments  of  Egypt.  The  physical  contrast  between 
the  former  and  present  dweller  by  the  great  river  is  not  greater 
than  the  moral.  The  Assyrian,  still  more  the  Babylonian^ 
was  an  eminent  organiser  of  States  and  Societies,  an  assiduous 
husbandman,  a  brilliant  citizen,  a  mighty  builder  and  engineer. 
The  Arab  also  of  the  Caliphate  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
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elements  of  our  domestic  arts*  Considexing  tliat  our  very 
jDuslins  and  damasks  remind  us  bj  their  namea  of  the  Arab 
industry  in  which  our  textile  skill  oiigintited>  we  shall,  in  some 
particulars  at  leaat^  be  but  repaying  the  debt  of  the  chUd  to  the 
parent,  in  carrying  back  among  them  the  resolts  of  arts  and 
sciences  dedhred  fiom  themselves^ 

At  present  there  is  little  to  be  learned  imong  sucb  d.  population 
beyond  the  arts  of  acon^ratively  low  and  simple  state  6f  society; 
but  these  are  not  without  their  interest ;  winle  in  many  districts 
of  Western.  Asia,  soaie  of  the  most  important  of  Other  arts  are 
for  indefinite  period^  possibly  for  ever,  prohibited  by  the  phy- 
sical conditions  of  the  surface.    Ih  all  that  relates  to  the  breed- 
ing dsA  care  of  hox^ses  and  cattle,  l^ey  are  naturally  quite  at 
home.     The  method  of  arranging,  provisioning,  tmd  toai^ing  a 
caravan  across  the  desert  is  another  part  of  the  education  of  a 
Western  Oriental  as  important  as  the-art  of  constructing  a  steam 
vessel,  or  a  railway  with  its  roUing  stocky  among  Europeans  or 
Americans*   CSoloc^  Chesney's  description  of  these  operations  is 
marked  with  the.precision  and  practical  method  of  a  soldier.  l?he 
march  of  the  Arab  tribe  when  pursned  by  aai  ^ettiy  is  particu- 
larly graphic: •*-<  During  a  retreai  of  this  kind  the  people  sleq) 
and  tal^  their  food  without  halting.     In  order  ihat  they  may 
not  fall  from  their  camels  while  rieeping^  they  stretch  themselves 
at  length  oil' the  anknalsy  placing  their  feet  in  a  bag  on  each 
side  of  the  neck*     The  food  is  prepared  by  women  at  certain 
distances  from  one  another*     One,  mounted  on  a  camel  loaded 
with  wheat,  continues  grinding  with  a  hand  miU,  and  passes  the 
meal  to  another,  who  is  provided  with  leathern  water  bottles, 
suspended  on  each  side  of  hear  camel ;  she  having  prepared  the 
paste,  the  latter-  is  passed  to  a  third  fbmale,  who  completes  the 
operation  by  ibaking  the  bread  in  thin  slices  on  a  chafing  dish 
or  portaUa  oven,  which  is  heated  with  wood  and  straw.     This 
bread,  with  a  proportiim  of  cheese  and  dates^  are  then  dis^ 
tribot^  by  her  to  those  persons  whom  it  is  her  province  to 
feed,  and  the  fmgal  meal  finishes  with  a  draught  of  camel's 
milk.     The  latter  is  drawn  firom  the  animals  as  they  walk; 
the  men  using  for  this  purpose  cadah%  or  large  wooden  bowls, 
whicb  are  passed  fnnn  one  to  another.' 
The  constructive  arts  of  building  and  tunnelling  are  those 
which  the  necessities  of  their  position  have  longest  preserved 
among  the  degenerate  populodon  of  Arabia,  MeSbpotamia,  and 
Iran.     The  representatives,  in  locality  at  least,  of  the  earliest 
masons  of  the  world,  they  still  excel  in  the  preparation  of  cements, 
and  in  the  expeditious  construction  of  arches  and  dome-works, 
which  combine  lightness  and  strength  in  a  degree  to  which 
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European  bricklayers  hardly  can  attain.     We  are  here  again  on 
practical  matters,  with  which  Colonel  Chesney  is  evidently  fami- 
liar.    The  cements  of  some  of  the  buildings  of  ancient  Babylon 
are  etill  capable  of  analysis,  and  appear  to  be  the  same  in  use  at 
the  present  day.     Bitumen,  when  so  employed,  is  boiled  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  oil,  and  is  impermeable  to  water.     It  is 
used  to  cover  water  courses,  tanks,  the  floors  of  bath  rooihs,  and, 
with  the  ad^tion  of  a  proportion  of  sand  or  earth,  it  serves  to 
form  the  terraced  roofs  of  houses.     Another  and  more  tenacious 
cement, — made  of  a  calcareous  earth  found  in  the  adjoining 
desert,  called  *  jus'  by  the  Arabs,  and  *  karej  *  by  the  Turks, — 
appears  to  have  constituted  the  staple  mortar  employed  by  the 
Babylonian  bricklayers.     The  third,  and  finest  description,  is 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  bricks  which  once  formed  the  exterior 
of  the  hanging  gardens.      It  constitutes  an  excellent  stucco 
still  perfectly  hard,  and  retaining  the  traces   of  polychrome. 
Borak,  which  is  found  in  this  district  in  lar^e  craggy  limaps 
resembling  gypsum,  appears   to  be  the   principal  constituent. 
The  Persian  cement  for  water-tanks  is  composed  of  one  part 
of  a  red  earth  highly  charged  with  mineral  particles,  two  of 
slaked  lime,  and  one  of  sand.     The  cement  employed  by  Shapur 
in  the  great  reservoir  at  Shuster  was  a  mixture  of  sheep's  milk 
with  lime  and  white  plaster.     Buttermilk,  oil,  whites  of  eggs, 
ghee  or  clarified  butter,  and  the  pulp  of  plums,  figure  among  the 
various  ingredients  in  these  compositions.     With  the  help  of 
these  cements,  and  favoured  by  their  dry  and  equable  climate, 
the  masons  of  Babylonia  and  Persia  are  enabled  to  raise  the 
elegant  domes  and  graceful  arches  of  their  ordinary  buildings 
witnout  the  aid  of  any  kind  of  centering.    *  All  that  is  necessary 

*  is  that  the  bricklayers'  attendant  should  hold  the  portion*  of 

*  the  work  already  executed  for  a  few  minutes  till  the  bricks  or 

*  tiles  have  set  to  the  proper  curve ;  more  materials  are  then 

*  gradually  added  till  the  arch  or  cupola  is  keyed.     On  other 

*  occasions,  the  two  sides  of  a  Saracenic  arch  are  constructed  on 

*  the  ground,  from  whence  they  can  be  raised  up  to  their  places 

*  and  keyed.     Of  late  years  something  of  this  kind  has  been 

*  practised  in   England ;   sections   of  a   cylindrical   drain,  for 

*  example,  being  separately  formed   and   cemented  when  put 

*  together.' 

It  is  in  the  conduct  and  economisation  of  water,  however, 
that  the  people  of  these  rainless  provinces  retain  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner  the  constructive  and  scientific  skill  of  their 
predecessors.  The  open  aqueducts  derived  from  the  channel  of 
the  Euphrates  command  the  attention  of  every  travdier.  But 
4hese  are  only  capable  of  fertilising  the  land  immediatdy  «d- 
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joining  the  riven  Whence  then  were  the  supplies  of  water 
procured  for  the  tillage  of  the  interior,  which  must  have  been  to 
a  very  great  extent,  if  not  continuously,  under  cultivation  ?  The 
surface  now  retains  no  trace  of  minor  watercourses.  In  truth, 
any  rivulet  exposed  through  a  course  of  a  few  miles  to  the  sun 
of  Babylonia  would  be  wholly  drunk  up  by  evaporation.  One  of 
the  eany  expedients  for  preserving  the  contents  of  such  conduits 
appears  to  have  been  that  adopted  by  the  Arab  king,  who, 
during  the  expedition  of  Cambyses,  constructed  the  canal  of 
skins  commemorated  by  Herodotus  {Thalia)^  which  extended 
from  the  river  Corys,  a  distance  of  twelve  days'  journey,  to  the 
cisterns  prepared  upon  the  intended  line  of  march  in  the  arid 
interior.  But  the  older  and  more  enduring  method  was,  to  hide 
the  current  in  a  subterranean  sewer.  This  is  the  practice  alluded 
to  by  Poljrbius,  when  in  describing  the  campaign  of  Antiochus 
(lib.  X.  c  IV.)  he  remarks  that  in  the  parts  beyond  Ecbatana 
no  water  is  ever  seen  above  ground,  although  there  are  many 
wells  and  streams  throughout  the  desert  which  are  known  only 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  These  subterranean  aqueducts 
are  now  called  kandts  or  kahreez*s.  The  free  inheritance  of 
the  ground  for  five  generations  at  present  rewards  the  discovery 
of  a  new  spring-head  in  Persia.  The  head  of  water  being  dis- 
covered, the  construction  of  the  kandt  is  proceeded  with 
according  to  the  method  of  tunnelling  now  in  use  among 
European  engineers,  but  which  has  been  traditionally  handed 
down  in  Western  Asia  from  time  immemorial.  Shafts  are 
sunk  from  point  to  point  of  the  intended  line  of  canal  to  such 
respective  depths  as  to  secure  a  uniform  slope  in  the  tunnel, 
which  is  afterwards  run  beneath  from  shaft  to  shaft  to  the  point 
of  supply.  Many  workmen  are  thus  simultaneously  employed ; 
and  so  expert  are  they  in  this  kind  of  mining,  that  a  failure  in 
hitting  the  proper  slope  and  direction  scarcely  ever  occurs. 

'  The  main  channel  of  a  kan&t,  as  well  as  the  shafts  leading  down 
to  it,  is  about  3^  ftet  diameter,  and  it  is  almost  always  completed 
without  resorting  to  any  artificial  support  of  the  soil  But  when  the 
latter  does  not  possess  the  necessary  tenacity,  the  difficulty  is  overcome 
either  by  masonry  in  particular  places,  or  by  a  lining  consisting  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  earthen  rings.  These  are  of  baked  clay,  from  5  to  9 
inches  broad  in  the  rim,  about  2  inches  thick,  and  large  enough  to 
enable  a  man  to  crawl  through  the  channel  formed  by  placing  them 
either  at  short  distances,  or,  if  necessary,  in  contact  one  with  another. 
To  facilitate  their  introduction,  as  well  as  the  replaeement  of  those 
that  are  broken,  the  rings  approach'  an  oval  shape,  so  that  when 
placed  upright  they  rest  against  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tunnel, 
and  are  kept  in  their  places  by  stuffing  earth  into  the  spaces  lefl  on 
each  side.     The  pipe  thus  formed,  being  as  hard  as  ordinary  pottery. 
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IS  verj  durable^  and  euffldentl^  stroog  to  Testrain  tbe  earth  from 
falling  down  andiotemipting  the  ixee  passage  <^  the  water.' 

Throughout  Susiana  and  the  plain  country  of  Persia  the 
kao&ts  juaj  be  traced*  some  fbr  a  distance  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
and  even  of  forty  miles^  by  the  mounds  thrown  up  about  the 
apertoares  of  tha  shafta  When  the  ¥rater  has  reached  its  de8ti«- 
imtion,  if  it  be  for  domestic  supj^y,  it  is  dischaiiged  into  cisl^rnfl^ 
ako  covered  ftom  the  son;  if  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  it  is  at 
once  Jed  abroad  orer  tbe  land,  and  after  discharging  its  oflfice 
of  fertilisation^  letoms  to  the  atmosphere.  :  Doubtless  the 
great  plain  of  Mesopotamia  oontaina  many  such  sources  of  new 
fife  and  yer^nre  concealed  under  ita  desert  smrface.  Other 
souroed  might. probably  be  opened  by  Artesiant  weUs ;  although 
boirings  to  a  great  depth  would  be  required,  if  we  are  tx> 
jn^ge  by  the  profundity  of  the  welis  on  the  Arabiatn  side; 
one  of  whidi,  on  tbe  route  from  Bussorah  to  Mecca,  sunk  at 
the  cost  of  Zo^ide,  the  sultana  of  Haroun'^-Bsschid,  descends 
to  no  less  a  depth  than  800  feet  We  can  hardly  JeAYc.  tbe 
contemplation  of  this  now  barren  yet  once  eacuberant  plain,  witJi 
its  baked  yellow  surface  probably  covering  mimy  bidden  sprit^ 
of  a.  new  fertility,  without  calling  up  agaki  tha  image  of  tbe 
Bedouini  as  sketched  above, -^  with  his  lank  yellow  exterior 
and  unprofitable  Hfe, — though  still  capable  of  itbe  enthusiasm, 
and  gifted  with  the  genius  which  made  him  once  the  pioneer  of 
science,  and  may  yet  enable  him  to  Cnjoy  Ihe  iruits  of  a  revived 
and  perfected  civilisation* 

We  havo  dealt,  so  far,  with  Colonel  Chesney's  book  in  the 
practical  spirit  of  the  expedition  which  it  oovunemonites.  Other 
speculations  less  practical^  but  to  the  majority  of  readers  imx>* 
Imbly  mora  agreeable,  suggest  themselves  in  connexion  with 
most  of  the  objects  and  scenes  which  vo  bdvo  been. describing. 
We  have  glanced  at  some  of  these  in  our  passing  regrets  that 
tbe  ruins  of  Membidj  should  have  received  qo  slight  a  notice. 
We  experience  sinnlar  regrets  in  pas^ng  by  Baccafa.  The  UEiap 
indicates  a  well  defined  iohnography  of  the  (dty  and  palace  of 
Haroun^al-Baschid.  The  gate  of  Tamerlane  on  the  ground- 
plan  rabes  our  expectation  of  finding  something  that  the  mind 
can  realise  with  satisfaction  in  the  letter-press.  But,  it  is  ijbe  case 
of  Membicy  aggravated.  Tbe  text  is  wholly  silent.  So  again, 
passing  between  tbe  sites  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  on  tho 
Tigris,  we  look  with  intense  eagerness  for  some  new  partieulara 
respecting  the  arch  of  Chosroes,  that  astonishing  mass  of  mixed 
Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic  types,  -^  which,  if  it  be  the 
Tcritable  vestige  of  the  sixth  century  that  its  name  imports,  — - 

• 
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may  be  regarded  as  the  most  instructive  key-  to  the  origin  of 
architectaral  styles  in  monumental  existence.  An  oblique^ 
illusory  allusion  to  *  the  striking  arch  of  Chosroes,  which  an- 
^  nounoes  that  the  stream  is  w&Bhing  the  western  side  of  the 
^  remains  of  Ctesiphon/  is  all  Ae  instmetion  we  deriye  from  the 
text.  S09  we  make  a  fluitless  search  for  sometfatng  explanatory 
of  a  striking  drawing,  from  Colonel  Cbe^ney's  ovm  penoil,  o£ 
certain  great  mounds  at  Siis,  seemingly  similarin  bulk  as  weU  as 
in  form  to  the  mounds  of  Kbasabad  and  Nemrudj  Agmn,  we 
had  counted^  with  an  agreeable  confldette^  on  some  ^ecific 
information  respectii^  the  state  of  the  river^banrks  at  Babylon 
— whether  any  remains  of  retaining  walb  may  ^till  be  dtsooyered 
between  Muj^beh  and  Hillah ;  or  whether  an '  exiperienoed  eye 
can  detect  iiuUcations  of  the  irwr  having  changed'  its  channd. 
To  have  learned  something  special  of  the  state  of  the  river-bed 
just  at  thb  point  would  have  been  partieulatfy  iatereettng.  Do 
the  soundii^  lAow  sta  even  bottom,  or  are  there  traces  of  piers, 
buttresses,  or  amy  thing  that  ihight  in^cate  the  existence  either 
of  thestone  brv%e  of  Herodotus^  or  of  the  tumiel  described  with 
such  particularity  by  Diodorus  Siculus  ?  We  inquire  in  vain — 
although  conducted' twice  past  the  site  of  Babylon ;  amd  gready 
fear  that,  notwitihstandinr  all  our  authoi^s  industry,  that  we  are 
destined  to>  derive  ;iio  satisfactory  ^information  on  tiie  pammount 
topic  of  antiquariim  interest  oonneoted  with  the  subject  of  his 
woA.  '■•        '■...!' 

Some  other  ardittologioa}  inqufiries^  howefver,  receive  welcome 
elucidations  from  those  volumes.  We  have  qwken  of  the  'tells' 
of  Syria,  and  of  their  stipposed  natural  formation.  The  question 
of  their  possible  s^fmlchm  origin  does  iiot  appear  to  have  been 
mooted.  On  the-  plain  of  Babylonia,  howcfror,  theyare  evidently 
artificial  elections^  and  ^eem  to  form  a  link  between  the  topes  of 
Afigfaanistaii  add  the  Egyptian  pyramid;  and  here  on  the  map 
(No.  9.),  on  the  sideof  the  Tigris,  belowBagdat,  we  observe  a « tell, 
*  with  an  earthen  glaized  coffin  on  the  sunlmit.^  Remembering  the 
practice  of  the  BcSiylohtans  of  burying  their  ^deod  in  conspicuous 
places,  as  over  the  city  gates,  and  looking  at  the  arrangement  of 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  where  the  sepulchral  chamber  forms  the  vertex 
of  the  pyramM,  we  here  seem  to  have  a  due  to  tiie  uses  of  some 
.  at  least  of  these  cbMaoterntic  objects.  Colonel  Chesney's  ac- 
count and  drawings  of  certain  rock-cut  lombeat  Narsis,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  thirty  miles  soutii  of  Samosata, 
illustrate  another  question  of  misch  greater  curiosity  in  reference 
to  ancient  sepuldliral  oonstrucUons.  The  donbts  cast  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  supposed  Holy  S^ulchre  at  Jerusalem  rest 
on  topogrsphieal  considerations  too  palpable  to  make  any  complete 
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liestoration  of  its  credit  among  men  of  learning  at  all  probable* 
But  many  of  the  minor  objections  have  been  of  late  displaced. 
One  of  these,  we  recollect,  was  drawn  from  AsculTs  declaration 
to  Adamnan,  that  the  ceiling  of  the  grotto  when  he  visited  it, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  was  arched;  whereas 
the  tombs  of  the  Jews  were,  it  was  alleged,  flat-ceiled.  Now 
here  are  rock-cut  tombs  of  evidently  high  antiquity,  the  con- 
struction of  which,  while  it  removes  that  objection,  illustrates 
in  the  most  complete  manner  all  the  details  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre as  we  read  of  it  in  the  Scripture  narrative*  A  sloping 
descent  leads  down  to  the  door-way.  The  aperture  of  the  door- 
way is  rather  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  six  inches 
wide,  with  an  arched  top.  The  arch  is  neither  Roman  nor 
Gothic,  but  a  parabolic  curve.  To  look  into  the  tomb  through 
the  open  door-way,  a  person  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
scent must  stoop.  The  door  which  closed  this  aperture  did 
not  turn  on  hinges ;  neither  was  it  laid  simply  against  the  open- 
ing; but  it  was  emphatically  a  door  which  should  be  'rolled 
*  away.'  It  consists  of  a  circular  disk  of  stone,  like  a  thin  mill- 
stone, set  on  edge  in  a  chamber  cut  behind  the  jamb  of  the  door- 
way, as  we  sometimes  see  shutters  drawn  out  from  grooves 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  floor  of  the  chamber  formed 
a  gently  inclined  plane,  down  which  the  disk  of  stone,  when  left 
free,  would  roll  by  its  own  gravity ;  and  lodging  in  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  opposite  jamb,  would  completely  seal  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb.  To  remove  it  from  this  position  required  the  exer- 
cise of  considerable  force ;  and  a  hole  near  the  ^ge  appears  to 
have  served  both  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  it  by  a  chain,  and 
of  receiving  a  handle  to  aid  in  rolling  it  back.  Within,  the  same 
parabolic  curve  appears  in  the  vaulted  ceiling  and  in  the  lateral 
alcoves  containing  the  shelves  on  which  the  bodies  were  depo- 
sited. Colonel  Chesney  conjectures  the  city,  among  whose 
remains  these  interesting  objects  occur,  to  have  been  the  An- 
themusia  of  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

In  speculating  on  the  probable  construction  of  the  Babylonian 
buildings,  we  may  derive  some  assistance  from  a  reference  to 
the  remains  of  Persepolis,  of  which  Colonel  D'Arcy  has  given 
a  remarkably  good  perspective.  From  no  other  ichnography 
or  drawing  of  these  amazing  constructions  have  we  derived  so 
satisfactory  an  impression  of  their  general  character  and  arrange- 
ment ;  and  we  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
obligation  which  the  elegant  pencils  of  this  officer  and  of  Colonel 
Estcourt  have  conferred  upon  the  public  in  the  various  illus- 
tratioBs  they  have  contributed.  One  cannot  look  at  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  Persepolitan  platform  without  being  struck 
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with  its  analogy  to  the  broad  ^preiuling  moDnd^i  which  mark  the 
sites  of  the  Babylonian  and  Nincvite  palaces.  The  same  idea  of 
a  vast  graduated  subs truct ion  appears  to  have  pervaded  the 
designs  of  them  all ;  save  tliat  at  Persepolis,  the  platform  m 
broader  in  propoition  to  its  height,  and  composed  of  stone  in- 
Biead  of  brick-work*  If  tliis  analogy  really  exist,  we  might  he 
prepared  to  infer  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  supers trueture 
of  the  Babylonian  mound.^  was  some  kind  of  pillared  edifice 
similar  to  the  Chil  Minar ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  galleries  and 
chambers  resembling  those  disclosed  by  the  labours  of  Layard 
and  Bottaj  will  yet  be  discovered  within  the  body  of  the  Perse- 
poUtan  platf«>rm.  Should  such  a  discovery  at  any  tinie  yerify 
this  conjecture^  we  might  then  conclude,  without  much  rashness, 
that  the  sloping  heaps  of  tlie  Mujelibch  were  onc-c  ascended  by 
broad  flights  of  steps,  leading  to  groups  of  porticoes  and  col- 
lonade^s,  which^  during  the  temj>erate  season^  may  have  consti- 
tuted the  royal  residence  ;  while  chambers  cased  with  a  thickaess 
of  many  yards  of  solid  brickwork,  may  have  sensed  beneath  as 
*  serdaulis*  or  retreats  from  the  vehement  summers  of  Babylonia, 
Such  subtenmncan  chambers  are  still  in  use  throughout  this 
sun-burnt  region ;  and  that  the  heat  is  in  no  degree  more  in- 
tense than  formerly^  wc  may  well  believe  from  what  Plutarch 
relates  of  the  rich  Babyloaians  of  his  day  sleeping,  for  escape 
from  the  violence  oi' the  sun,  in  tubs  and  cisteros  of  water;  and 
from  the  chanic  tens  tic  statement  of  Aristotle,  that  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  were  accustomed  to  cook  eggs  by  whirling  thena. 
through  the  torrid  air  iu  a  sling.  But  wc  must  cease  further 
speculation,  and  hasten  to  pronounce  our  final  opinion  on  the 
labours  of  Colonel  Chesuey. 

On  the  whole,  then,  if  we  have  been  disappointed  In  small 
matters  by  this  work,  we  have  abo  been  gratified  by  it  in  great 
ones.  It  is  a  vast  subject  only  too  largely  handled.  A  multi- 
pUcity  of  material  has  overlaid  the  matter  iimuediately  in 
question.  But  it  i^*  a  dispropartion  caused  by  industry  and 
conscientiousness  in  excess*  A  more  astute  writer  would  have 
left  a  multitude  of  collateiul  subjects  to  the  care  of  the  text- 
books ;  and  a  more  mature  writer  would  have  brought  out  the 
minute  features  of  his  own  peculiar  subject  with  greatdr  distinctr 
ness.  But  a  litcmry  reputation  is  not  the  object  of  the  work  — 
Colonel  Chesney  hna  luid  a  higher  ambition.  As  the  conductor 
and  illustrator  of  an  expedition  so  imptirtunt  and  so  successful, 
he  has  merited  the  reputJition,  and  ought  to  enjoy  the  honourgj 
of  an  eminent  pioneer  of  civilisation  and  a  faithful  and  courage- 
ous promoter  of  tho  name  and  renown,  m  well  as  of  the  material 
interests,  of  his  country.  ^       i 
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Art.  VI.  —  1.  Pericles :  a  Tale  of  Athens  in  the  Eighty-third 
Olympiad.  B7  the  Author  of  a  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek 
Philosophy.     2  vols.     London:  1846. 

2.  The  Fawn  of  Sertorius.     2  vols.     London:  1846. 

3.  The  Fountain  of  Arethusa.  B7  Robbbt  Eyres  Landor, 
Author  of  The  Fawn  of  Sertorins,  &c.  2  vols.  London : 
1848. 

4.  Amymone :  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Ptrielet,  By  the 
Author  of  Azeth  the  Egyptian.     3  vols.     London :  1848. 

5.  Antonina  ;  or^  the  Fall  of  Rome,  A  Romance  of  the  Fifih 
Century.  By  W.  Wilkie  Collins.  3  vols.  London: 
1850. 

Tn  selecting  classical  romances  as  a  subject  for  criticism,  we 
^  shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  an  intention  to  conciliate  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  likewise  readers  of  novels.  Banging  as 
the  books  before  us  do  over  the  last  four  or  five  years,  £ey 
cannot  be  spoken  of  as  the  five  most  popular  works  of  fiction 
which  the  period  has  produced.  Even  Mr.  Collins's  *  Antonina,' 
though  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  second  edition,  and,  as  we 
understand,  already  translated  into  German,  has  not  had  that 
marked  success  which  would  have  rendered  it  an  exception ;  and 
if  it  had,  it  would  only  have  been  better  qualified  for  proving 
the  rule.  *  Amymone,'  indeed,  is  the  only  other  work  on  the 
list  which  in  its  form  and  price  has  conformed  exactly  to  the 
external  conditions  of  a  circulating  library  career.  The  author  of 
*  Pericles'  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  preface  has  taken  pains 
to  remove  the  possible  impression  that  he  has  been  attempt- 
ing a  novel ;  whilst  the  Fawn  of  Sertorius  gives  itself  out  to 
be  the  rearrangement  of  an  old  Roman  narrative  coeval  with 
Sallust,  —  and  is  evidently  constructed  so  as  not  intentionally 
to  dispel  the  illusion.  Mr.  Kobert  Lander's  second  productioa 
is  not  even  a  tale ;  being  rather  a  series  of  imaginary  conver- 
sations, of  much  the  same  stamp  as  his  brother's,  but  writtea 
with  a  connected  purpose,  and  set  in  a  fictitious  framework. 
Still,  though  no  more  than  two  out  of  the  five  aspre  to  the  full 
rank  of  a  novel,  they  may  all  be  classed  together,  as  showing 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  invention  (which  might  have  bestowed 
itself  elsewhere),  has  been  employed  during  the  last  quin- 
quenniad  in  endeavours  to  reproduce  in  detail  the  ^irit  and 
habits  of  classical  antiquity.  The  species  of  composition  to 
which  they  belong,  and  the  books  themselves,  will  furnish  suf- 
ficient materials  for  such  consideration  as  we  can  afibrd  to  give 
them. 
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There  can  be  no  necessity  for  wasting  many  words  to  prove 
the  utility  and  worth  of  historical  fiction.  We  have  said  enough 
when  we  have  said  that  it  is  essential  as  a  complement  to 
history*  History  alone  would  not  suffice  to  bring  out  that 
which  we  most  all  feel  we  on^t  most  to  desire  to  know 
— the  natare  and  powet' of  a  people's  geaint-^what  they 
thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they  loved.  Thuoydides, 
by  the  introduction  of  speeches,  a  device  in  itself  belonging  as 
much  to  romance  aa.to  literal  matter  of  i^,  has  desto^Miely 
contrived  to  give  ps  mer^  mfooEoatiaa  about  tliQ  Atheniaa  cha* 
racter  than  could  ha^  been  gained  from  the  simple  recital  of 
their  actions;  bu^  it  yp  bad  pnly  him/tb  trust  to,  we  should 
know  but  little  of  that  wonderful  intellectual  movement  which 
was  going  on  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
No  mention  is  made  of  Bocttites,  because  the  two  occasions  on 
which  he  acted  as  a  public  man  happened  to  fall  bfter  the  date 
to  which  the  hiatoiy  reaches ;  but  even  if  it  had  included  them, 
what  an  account  would  that  have  been  of  a  life  like  his  I  Of 
the  everyday  manners  and  customs  of  the  Athenians  it  teaches 
us  even  lessJ  Yet  this  is  a  work,  which  the  prophetic  genius  of 
the  author  most  justly  pronounced  to  be  a  possession  for  all 
time — a  history  whifeh  tJie  World  is  probably  more  interested  in 

E reserving  than  any  other  record  of  any  other  period.  The  en- 
irged  plan  of  modem  historians  has  enabled  them  to  take  in 
much  that  we  miss  in  Thucydides.  The  writings  of  the  time, 
scientific  treatises,  tragedies,  comedies,  satires,  memoirs,  and  cor- 
respondence, are  put  into  rcquiotion  to  tell  us  what  philosophers 
and  ordinary  men  were  doing  while  such  and  suchgreat  events 
were  in  progress.  Tins  knowledge,  however,  is  conveyed  not 
in  the  body  of  the  history,  but  in  separate  chapters,  having  no 
relation  to  it  except  that  of  mere  juxtaposition, — restm^-places 
where  the  reader  may  look  about  him  while  the  train  of  historical 
circumstance  is  supposed  to  stop.  Mr.  Macanlay's  celebrated 
chapter  on  liie  stiite  of  England  b  but  a  chapter  idfter  alL  If 
it  were  taken  away,  the  history,  though  deprived  of  a  most 
valuable  portion  of  ife  matter,  would  nevertheless  be  complete 
in  its  form.  History  still  remains  as  imperfect  as  ever,  though 
later  writers  have  learnt  to  attadi  essays  and  disquisitions  to  it. 
It  is  hopeless  to  think  of  fusing  biography  with  it,  and  present- 
ing at  one  view  life,  public  and  private,  political  ana  social 
Memory  has  delivered  to  us  the  fkcts  separately,  not  in  con- 
nexion ;  yet  we  feel  that  the  connexion  would  give  them  not  an 
added  but  a  multiplied  value.  Thus  after  the  historian  has 
done  his  utmost^  mudi  b  yet  left  to  be  done ;  and  there  is  no 
faculty  to  do  it  but  the  imagination.    Every  intelligent  reader 
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will  do  it  for  himself  according  io  his  measure ;  linking  the  great 
thoughts  into  the  same  scheme  with  the  great  deeds,  and  realising 
both  alike  as  developed  under  certain  social  conditionsi  bj  men 
wearing  a  certain  dress,  partaking  of  certun  meals,  assembling 
at  certain  meetings  for  business  or  pleasure.  But  few  will  have 
insight  enough  to  apprehend  this  very  keenly,  and  fewer  still 
fertility  to  construct  it  in  its  details,  or  retentiveness  to  keep  it 
together  when  constructed :  and  so  they  are  fflad  to  have  the 
work  done  (or  them,  and  reserve  the  more  desultory  energies  of 
their  own  intelligence  for  purposes  of  criticism.  How  it  is  dona 
depends  of  course  on  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the  doer.  It 
is  easy  to  prophesy  that  where  so  much  is  left  to  presumption^ 
even  the  most  instructed  will  occasionally  go  wrong,  and  nil  up 
the  historical  outline — which,  however  much  he  borrows  from 
actual  events,  must  always  be  scanty — with  things  wluch  could 
never  have  taken  place.  But  in  proportion  to  its  auocess  the 
work  will  be  not  only  more  attractive  but  more  completely  true 
than  history  itsdlf.  The  advance  which  historical  mquiry  has 
made  and  is  making  since  Scott  began  to  write,  may  possibly 
discredit  the  Waverley  novels  in  this  or  that  particular ;  but  u 
ever  they  are  superseaed,  as  pictures  of  the  times  which  they 
represent,  it  will  be  by  a  senee  of  fictions  of  similar  compass, 
not  by  Thierry  or  Kemble. 

If  our  remarks  have  hitherto  been  somewhat  general,  the  illus- 
trations which  we  haveused  must  have  rendered  them  particular. 
Those  who,  after  filling  up  blanks  in  Thucydides  by  tiie  present 
help  of  Mr.  Grote,  and  in  Tacitus  by  the  anticipation  of  Mr. 
Merivale,  are  still  conscious  of  a  void,  ought  to  welcome  any 
imaginative  writer  who  profiesses  to  supply  it  Classical  fiction 
only  makes  that  promise  for  ancient  history,  the  peiform- 
ance  of  which  in  the  case  of  modem  history  was  received  with 
such  delight  thirty  years  aga  Stories  founded  on  clasaical 
mythology  of  course  stand  on  a  totally  different  groand.  They 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  history  of  Greece  or.Bome  than 
Southey's  Thalaba  and  Eehama  with  that  ^  Arabia  or  India. 
Their  interest  rests  on  the  interest  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
ancient  belief.  So  far  as  those  ideas  have  influenced  history, 
their  faithful  expression  will  have  an  historical  importance.  But 
it  is  someiliing  more  than  the  significance  of  a  particular  sujper- 
Btition  which  would  make  us  lon^  for  a  more  complete  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  Atlienian  panic  after  me  mutilation  of  the  HennsB  in 
a  Grecian  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  classical  writers  should 
have  left  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  to'  us.  The  fiill 
development  of  prose  fiction  is  a  phenomenon  belonging  almost 
exclusively  to  modem  times, — we  had  nearly  said  to  the  present 
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century.  The  *  Golden  Ass  *  of  Apoleins  was  apparently  in  no 
great  favour  with  antiquity.  Macrobius,  at  leasts  would  relegate 
to  the  nursery  Apuleius  *  et  hoc  totum  &bulanun  genus.'  When 
we  speak  of  Plutarch's  '  Lives'  as  romances,  we  intend  not 
a  compliment  but  a  satire.  The  natural  antithesis  to  history 
was  then  supposed  to  be  poetry.  Even  poetry,  however^ 
rarely  ventured  to  deal  with  a  strictly  historical  subject.  Epic 
poems  were  grounded  on  their  mythology^  so  that  critics  talked 
about  supernatural  machinery  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  such 
composition.  Tragedy,  after  one  or  two  attempts  to  eman- 
cipate itself,  had  to  retire  back  upon  the  houses  of  Pelops  and 
Laius.  Comedy,  so  long  as  it  dealt  with  contemporary  history, 
was  merely  a  satiric  farce ;  nor  was  it  until  it  surrendered  its 
historical  pretensions,  and  confined  itself  to  imaginary  per- 
sonages, that  it  began  to  sketch  men  and  manners,  and  hold 
up  to  tiie  times  its  own  mirror.  Indeed,  an  historical  fiction 
on  a  contemponu^  subject  is  a  thii^  essentially  haz^ous  and 
impracticable.  The  illusion,  which  it  is  the  writer's  chief 
interest  to  preserve,  is  at  once  dispelled  by  the  introduction  of 
persons  who  are  known  and  can  be  referred  to,  or  whose  imme- 
diate representatives,  at  any  rate,  might  disprove  the  story; 
and  it  is  succeeded  by  Horace's  feeling  of  incredulous  disgust. 
When  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  in  *  Sybil,'  makes  his  hero  consult  Lord 
John  Russell  on  a  critical  occasion,  we  smile  at  the  awkwardness 
into  which  his  subject  has  led  him.  If  the  subject  of  the  book 
had  been  less  than  a  Chartist  rebellion,  we  might  have  passed 
over  the  interview  as  an  unimportant  circumstance ;  as  it  is,  we 
diink  of  Malesherbes'  quiet  remark  to  the  poet  who  feigned 
some  convulsion  of  nature  to  have  taken  place  in  honour  of  a 
royal  progress, — *  Though  this  happened  in  my  time,  yet  I  do 
'  not  recollect  it.'  The  laws  of  art  are  at  least  as  stringent 
against  such  misrepresentations  of  living  characters  as  the  kws 
of  libel ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  did  not  always  stand  in  fear  of  the 
latter,  were  sure  to  be  amenable  to  the  former.  Thus  virtually 
cut  off  from  the  imaginative  treatment  of  contemporary  history, 
they  were  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  every  opportunity  of 
cultivating  historiod  fiction.  While  the  inventive  powers  of 
their  literature  were  yet  unexhausted,  they  could  not  nave  gone 
very  far  back  in  their  history  without  trenching  on  the  *  divine 
'  foretime ;'  and  their  genius  and  their  means  of  information 
would  equally  have  prevented  them  from  choosing  an  independ- 
ent story  out  of  the  annals  of  another  country.  Xenophon's 
want  of  national  spirit,  as  well  as  the  comparatively  late  period  at 
which  he  wrote,  must  account  for  his  selection  of  the  Cyropadicu 
The  Romans,- it  is  true,  had  all  Grecian  history  before  them ;  but 
they  apparently  ctid  not  like  to  touch  what  their  masters  had  not 
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attempted.  At  anj  rate,  we  do  not  find  that  their  ima^native 
writers  made  any  effort  to  revive  the  glories  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  owed  so  much ;  while  they  scarcely  seeiA  to  have 
thought  of  approaching  their  own,  except  once  or  twice  through 
an  epic  medium.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause^  the  fact  is 
dear^  that  if  we  wish  for  any  such  supplemental  history  of  ancient 
times,  we  must  go  to  modem  writers.  The  counsels  of  the  con- 
spirators the  night  before  the  death  of  CSassar  are  known  to  us 
only  through  Sbtkspeare.  No  earlier  authorities  than  Mr.  Savage 
Landor  ai:^  Miss  Lynn  volunteer  to  tell  us  what  Pericles  said 
to  Aspasia. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  proved  legitimacy  of  a  branch  of 
writing  does  not  necessarily  insure  its  popmarity.  Classical  fiction 
may  be  deserving  of  as  much  currency  as  the  romance  of  history, 
but  it  has  not  attained  it.  As  we  have  seen  from  our  present 
list,  its  cultivators  hardly  think  it  wise  to  court  a  very  extended 
cironlation.  No  doubt  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  little  interest 
felt  by  the  reading  public,  omnivorous  as  it  is,  in  classical 
antiquity.  The  classics  are  studied  at  school  and  college,  and, 
except  occasionally  when  a  quotation  is  thought  desii^able,  ta- 
booed for  the  rcBt  of  Ufe.  Byron's  hatred  of  Horace  was  of 
a  piece  with  the  feeling  which  Pope  had  celebrated  long 
before  —  the  hostility  of  no  small  pcwtion  of  his  countrymen 
to  every  thing  they  had  learned  at  school.  Modern  history 
is  looked  upon  with  more  favour ;  rather  on  account,  we  fear^ 
of  the  absence  of  scholastic  associations,  than  because  it  is  more 
generally  understood,  or  felt  to  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  life  which  we  see  around  us.  If  recent  improvements 
in  education  should  succeed  in  bringing  it  into  the  regular 
routine  of  academical  training,  it  may  be  in  some  danger  of 
fiEtlling  into  like  dbrepute,  and  so  ceasing  to  be  usefid  as  a  found- 
ation for  the  drama  or  the  noveL  We  are  inclined  to  think, 
too,  that  scholars  themselves  do  something  towards  keeping  up 
this  feeling.  Whether  from  pride  or  from  vanity,  from  tena- 
cioQsness  of  their  own  pursuits  or  from  deference  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  unlearned,  they  are  not  generally  indisposed  to 
concur  in  r^arding  any  attempt  to  mix  up  ancient  learning 
with  modem  light  reading  as  pedantic  and  unseasonable.  A 
professed  scholar,  who  has  gained  any  fame  by  his  labours,  is 
about  the  last  person  from  whom  we  should  expect  a  classical 
story,  unless  it  were  for  some  purely  didactic  object,  like  Becker^s 
<  Charicles'  and  '  Grallus.'  It  should  be  recollected,  too,  that  the 
practical  evidence  which  is  most  convincing  to  an  English  mind> 
the  sohitur  ambulando,  is  here  rather  deficient.  There  are  no 
great  masterpieces  of  classical  fiction  to  which  an  admirer  can 
point  in  justification  of  his  enthusiasm.     Scott,  after  having 
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ranged  through  the  middle  ages,  stopped  short  at  the  Greek 
empire ;  and  the  novel  in  which  he  portrayed  the  effete  senility 
of  the  Byzantine  court  bears  too  evident  marks  of  his  own 
decay.     Mr.  Lockhart's  *  Valerius,'  we  suppose,  is  not  meant  to 

bu  undei'dtouil  ad  having  been  produced  under  his  iutapi ration j 
though  it  hag  touches  which  would  not  discredit  such  a  source* 
*  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii'  fittraets  the  sympathies  of  the  man 
of  taste,  rather  than  addresses  hini  as  *  a  prophecy  of  the  past ' 
from  the  depths  of  history-  No  one  has  favoured  us  %vith  such 
a  representation  of  an  ancient  Greek  as  ^  Anastasius'  gives  of 
hia  modern  counterpart  If  those  whose  works  we  have  now 
to  notice  cannot  complain  of  the  ground  as  being  preoccupied j 
they  have  the  disadvantage,  on  the  other  hand,  o^  having  no 
bright  example  to  cheer  them^  no  acknowledged  model  to  strive 
lifter. 

This  yery  circumstance  would  seem  to  make  them  more 
deserving  objects  of  critical  attention  than  they  might  have 
been,  had  their  department  been  one  where  the  standards  of 
excellence  arc  less  equivocal,  and  the  conditions  of  succeas 
better  ascertained.  ^Vhatcvcr  may  be  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  popular  judgment,  no  one  will  refuse  it  at  least  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  over  works  which  have  for  their  main  object  the 
gratification  of  the  popular  taste  \  though  it  may  be  no  less  true 
that  the  popular  taste  is  all  the  better  tor  cultivation  and  direc- 
tion. To  contradict  it  flatly  would  be  to  imitate  the  tailor  in 
the  play  J  arguing  againat  Lord  Foppington's  natural  perception 
of  the  fitnesj^  of  things  :  to  ratify  all  its  conclusiona  is  to  convert 
the  ujiper  house  of  literary  legislation  into  a  chamber  for  re- 
gistering deniocruttcsd  edicts.  But  a  subject  like  the  present 
may  be  safely  looked  upon  as  a  critic^s  pecidmm*  The  sphere 
of  hia  authority  is  narrow  perhaps,  but  it  is  at  nnj*  rate  tolerably 
independent.  It  would  be  aftectation  to  deny  that  classical 
romance  must  conform  to  the  fundamental  rules  which  ri^ulate 
idl  other  fiction ;  it  must  be  equally  vain  to  pretend  that  it 
has  not  sj>ecial  necessities  of  its  own,  wbich  requii*e  special 
treatment  from  the  writer  and  special  consideration  from  the 
reader. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  historical  romance- writing  the 
great,  perhaps  the  only  special  dithcultyj  is  to  preserve  a  proper 
medium  between  the  old  and  the  new  — between  a  litemliaing 
adherence  to  the  past,  and  a  moderniBing  disposition  to  confound 
it  with  the  present.  This  difficulty,  formidable  at  all  times,  ia 
peculiarly  felt  when  the  subject  chosen  is  from  ancient  history* 
On  the  one  hand,  the  diftcrcnce  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  the 
times  before  and  after  the  fiUl  of  the  Itoman  Empire,  is  so 
striking  and  unmistakable,  that  a  writer,  especially  if  be  is  a 
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competent  soholary  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  eesential  unitj 
in  the  apparent  contrast,  and  exciting  wonder  and  curiosity  at 
the  expense  of  sympathy.  If  he  has  genius  of  his  own,  he  may 
produce  something  like  a  tale  of  mythology,  where  the  persons 
and  actions,  though  utterly  foreign  to  experience,  may  still 
be  interesting :  if  not,  his  woric  can  only  be  a  sort  of  incarnation 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  in  which  the  clothes  will  be 
much  more  genuinct  as  well  as  more  conspicuous,  than  the  mea 
-who  fill  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  similarities  between 
fUQoient  and  modem  history  are  at  least  as  deceptive  as  their  dis- 
crepancies. The  two  civilisations,  of  Paganism  and  of  Christi- 
anity, stand  out  in  broad  opposition  to  ^ch  other:  but  it  is  no 
less  evident  that  they  are  the  only  two  phases  of  society  which 
admit  of  being  so  compared.  Ancient  civilisation,  indeed,  has 
been  somewhat  irregular  in  its  development,  visiting  different 
parts  of  the  heathen  world  at  different  times;  so  that  parallels 
may  be  made  between  its  several  periods :  but  the  civilisation  of 
modem  Eurcqie  has  been  much  more  uniform,  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  uniformity  of  its  causes ;  and  in  comparing  its  various 
manifestations,  we  tlunk  not  so  much  of  different  ages,  as  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  contemplated  at  the  same  moment.  Thus,  if  a 
novdist,  professing  to  represent  the  sixteenth  century,  introduces 
the  features  of  any  other,  it  merely  proves,  so  far  as  it  goes,  his 
want  of  historical  discrimination.  But  when  a  period  of  ancient 
history  is  selected  by  a  modem  writer,  the  very,  possession  ^  a 
certain  degree  of  historical  power  is  likely  to  lead  him  wrong. 
He  sees  the  trath  of  Arnold's  remark,  that  there  is  a  modem 
history  in  ancient  times,  and  does  not  take  into  account  how 
much  the  antiquity  of  the  time  must  have  balanced  the  modem- 
ness  of  the  histoiy.  Accordingly  he  writes  a  sto(ry,  of  which 
the  names  and  facts  are  ancient,  but  the  whole  substance  and 
life  belong  to  his  own  century.  We  are  mistaken  if  this  is  not 
tite  extreme  which,  of  the  two,  requires  to  be  more  carefully 
guarded  against  in  the  present  day.  Formerly  the  diiemnm 
naturally  lay  between  the  scholar,  who  was  abscurbed  in  the 
study  of  past  ages,  and  tiie  general  Ut^rateur,  who  could  form 
no  conception  of  any  age  but  that  in  which  he  was  himself  bom 
and  bred.  Now,  however,  ilo  one  is  more  eager  than  the  pro- 
fessed historian  to  assert  the  essential  identity  of  the  times  he  is 
actually  living  in  with  those  he  has  dwelt  with  in  thought.  We 
realise  the  party  struggles  of  Ghreece  and  Rome  as  keenly  as  if 
they  were  now  going  on  about  us,  and  are  guided  in  our  view 
of  tiieir  merits  by  our  opinions  on  home  polities.  Consequently 
the  novelist  is  free  to  indulge  his  natural  bent- without  rebuke 
and  sketch  his  Athenians  and  Romans  as  if  they  were  parsons 
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of  exactly  the  sftme  stamp  as  those  whom  he  meets  with  daily 
in  society.  It  is  only  now  and  then^  when  we  have  been  bewil- 
dered by  some  book  like  those  in  which  Professor  Becker  has 
tried  to  combine  the  tale  with*  the  arch»ological  treatise,  and 
of  course  spoiled  both,  that  we  need  to  go  oat  into  the  streets 
IB  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  in  a  land  of  ordinary 
mortals.  The  books  before  us,  at  any  rate,  err  in  the  direction 
of  modeminn  rather  than  in  that  of  antiqnaimmsm.  .  If  the 
characters  are  oocasioaally  stiff  and  unlifelike,  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  which  would  have  made  them  stiff  and  unlifelike  in  a  story 
of  1850.  As  we  ai^  not  writing  a  general  treatise,  but  simply 
commenting  on  certain  faults  of  practice^  it  maybe  well  to  con- 
fine our  observations  to  the  more  pressing  evil. 

More  than  twenty  year»  ago,  Mr.  Macaulay,  with  his  usual 
felicity  of  language,  pointed  out  in  this  Review  *  the  mistake 
of  attempting  to  embody  in  a  fiction  the  result  of  an  imperfect 
critical  analysis.  He  spoke  merely  of  character-drawing :  but 
tiie  remark  is  susceptible  of  wider  application.  A  whole  nation 
and  its  history,  all  or  part,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  similar  error. 
It  is  possible  to  make  not  only  a  character  but  an  entire  narra- 
tive or  fable  '  a  personified  epigram,'  by  ^  following  those  pointed 
<  descriptions  in  which  satirists  and  historians  so  much  indulge.' 
And  not  only  satirists  and  historians.  For  instance,  the  life  of 
Atiiens  has  been  called  one  glorious  boyhood  ^  and  the  descrip-r 
tive  epignun,  unless  objected  to  on  other  grounds,  may  very  well 
pass,  nnce  it  happens  to  express  a  really  [»x»Dftnent  feature, 
and  that  in  terms  sufficientiy  ooneise  and  picturesque  to  attract 
the  attention  and  occupy  the  mcnnory.  Upon  this  Innt,  however, 
a  novelist  will,  perhaps,  arise  and  speak,  investing  his  <Ataracters 
with  such  properties  as  a  moderately  logical  imagination  may 
be  able  to  deduce  from  the  knowledge  of  their  essence,  so  com<» 
municated :  forgetting  all  the  time  that  Nature  is  not  bound  to 
conform  exactly,  though  she  may  a}qiroximate,  to  tiie  proposi^ 
tion  of  a  rhetcnrical  writer,  stiU  less  to  the  inferences  drawn 
from  it  by  an  artist  of  not  absolutely  transceodent  genius.  It 
is  another  form  of  the  seholastic  attempt  to  adbetitnte  logic  for 
the  interrogation  of  Nature,  only  rq>eated  inthia  case  by  men 
of  inferior  mental  power.  Such  a  temptation  is  likely  to  ^ptoye 
peeuliariy  seductive  where  the  propostions  which  the  critic  offers 
to  the  creative  spirit,  are  based  on  the  doctrine  of  historical 
analogy,  before  mentioned.  As  we  saw  in  our  last  number, 
this  doctrine  has  asserted  its  right  to  determine  the  theory  of 
translation.    The  process  is  the  same  as  we  have  just  described : 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol  liii.  p.  566. 
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criticism  declares  epigrammatically  that  the  Scotch  are  the 
modern  Dorians,  and  the  translator  (Mr.  Walsh  in  his  Aristo^ 
phanesy  for  instance^  renders  the  Megarian  calling  out  his  pigs 
for  sale  and  the  clouds  pouring  out  their  dithyranibic  rhapsodies 
into  the  language  of  Bums,  in  its  gaiety  and  in  its  gravity. 
Here  the  cflect  will  probably  not  be  felt  as  discordant  or  un- 
pleasing ;  the  coincidence,  whether  exact  or  not,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  happy  one ;  and,  if  the  writer  has  only  tolerable  skill,  it 
will  not  fiul  in  the  execution.  For  the  mere  form  of  a  trans- 
lation, the  character  of  the  diction,  is  not  usually  so  much 
studied,  at  least  in  England,  as  to  make  it  easy  to  detect  any 
latent  discrepancy  which  the  adoption  of  a  style  only  partially 
similar  to  that  of  the  original  may  have  introduced.  Again,  to 
turn  from  translation  to  the  experiment,  so  happily  conceived 
and  exemplified  in  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  On  Mr.  Macaulay's 
success  in  preserving  a  thorough  nationality  in  both  the  materials 
and  the  spirit  of  the  successive  legends  he  has  reproduced,  we 
have  never  heard  two  opinions.  But  language  has  difficulties 
of  its  own.  If  it  often  fails  in  saying  all  we  want  it  to  say,  it 
sometimes  fails  from  its  saying  something  more,  —  from  its 
striking  upon  a  chord  we  did  not  mean  to  touch.  A  word  or 
cadence,  which  should  call  up  associations  foreign  to  the 'subject 
of  a  poem,  would  so  far  interfere  with  its  effect.  Mr.  Macaulay 
observes,  in  his  preface,  on  the  obvious  impropriety  of  mimicking 
the  manner  of  any  particular  age  or  country :  bjjA  was  so  little 
conscious  of  the  possible  existence  of  any  resemblance  of  style, 
such  as  could  suggest  a  suspicion  of  imitation,  or  disturb  the 
poetical  illusion  of  a  single  passage,  that  he  mentions,  in  the 
same  sentence,  his  having  ^  borrowed  something  from  our  own 

*  old  ballads,  and  more  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great  restorer 

*  of  our  ballad  poetry.'  However  slight  may  be  what  has  been 
80  borrowed,  yet  any  reader,  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
called  away  by  it,  though  for  a  moment,  from  the  Minstrel  and 
the  Forum,  will  regret  its  presence.  But  in  the  construction  of 
a  romance  or  classical  drama  l^ere  is  far  greater  peril  than  that 
of  a  tone  or  manner  associated  with  more  recent  times.  An 
author  who  has  discovered  that  the  age  of  which  Thucydi()es 
wrote  had  some  of  its  most  distinctive  features  in  common  with 
our  own,  will  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  running  his  parallels 
aground;  and  will  pay  dearly  for  his  good  fortune  if  it  leads 
him  to  copy  the  nineteenth  century  too  minutely,  and  in  making 
his  characters  half  Athenians,  half  modem  Europeans,  to  lose 
sight  of  the  real  hmnanity  which  might  have  been  attained  by  a 
proper  observation  of  either. 

The  authoress  of  *  Amymone,'  Mies  Lynn,  is  in  this  respect 
the  greatest  offender  on  our  list.    Her  minute  inaccuracies,  such 
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as  her  mention  of  the  statue  of  Anthemocritua*  (the  herald 
whose  death  was  imputed  to  the  Megarians),  as  erected  before 
Pericles'  expedition  to  Samos,  her  representation  of  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades  as  schoolboys  together^  and  her  singular  orthography 
of  Greek  names, — an  unlearned  mixture  of  the  old  forms  with 
Mr.  Grote's  new  spelling,— are  presumptive  evidence  that  she 
has  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  but  the 
entire  manner  in  which  she  characterises  the  period  tells  much 
more  strongly  against  her.  It  would  seem  that  she  has  acquired, 
perhaps  not  from  the  best  sources,  a  notion  of  Pericles  and  his 
times,  serviceable  for  rhetorical  purposes,  but  not  very  distinct  or 
comprehensive ;  and  perceiving  vaguely  its  relevancy  to  certiun 
matters  in  which  she  is  herself  interested,  has  sat  down  to  draw, 
imder  its  name,  and  with  the  addition  of  as  many  of  its  peculiar 
catchwords  as  she  haa  been  able  to  pick  up,  a  picture  of  modern 
society.  Indeed,  she  avows  as  much  in  her  preface.  After 
expressing  her  '  fervent  hope  that  the  love  of  classic  life  may 
'  stand  in  the  place  of  deeper  knowledge,  and  earnestness  hold 
'  good  if  skill  have  failed,'  she  goes  on  to  declare  that  ^  she  has 
'  but  clothed  in  Grecian  form  the  spirit  of  modem  England, 
<  speaking,  under  local  names,  of  questions  which  interest  uni- 

*  versal  man.'  We  believe  ourselves  that  the  analogy  between 
Athenian  civilisation  and  our  own  is  something  more  than  fan- 
ciful, even  in  many  of  its  details ;  we  are  c(HXvmced  that  a  vivid 
interest  in  the  subjects  of  the  present  day  will  help  the  student 
to  appreciate  points  of,  Athenian  thou^t  and  practice  which 
have  perplexed  reaUy  learned. men;  but  we  must  refuse  to  let 
'  love  stand  in  the  place  of  deeper  knowledge,'  wherever  love 
should  prove  mistaken,  not  only,  with  its  customanr  blindness, 
in  the  merits,  but  in  die  actual  character  of  the  object  loved, 
and  when  deeper  knowledge  may  &pp^  to  include  idl  informar- 
tion  which  lies  below  the  surface.  Where  the  general  spirit  of 
a  work  is  the  thin^  complained  of,  it  is  not  always  easy  to. give 
specimens ;  the  foUowing,  however,  may  serve  as  an  instance  of 
what  we  mean.  It  is  part  of  an  account  of  a  conversazione  at 
the  house  of  Pericles.  We  pass  over  a  slight  impediment  at 
the  threshold,  where  we  are  told  in  an  eloquent  sentence  that 

*  thus  and  there  were  gathered  together  the  men,  whose  words 

*  go  forth  in  the  Antigone,  Alcestis,  and  Eumenidesy  (JEschylus 

*  The  author  of  'Pericles'  in  a  note  (vol.  i.  pp.  812  et  seq.)  gives 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  death  of  Antbemocritus  took  place 
soon  after  Pericles'  return  from  Euboea  :  but  this  is  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  and  as  Miss  Lynn  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  adopted  it,  she 
cannot  well  be  cleared  of  an  anachronism. 
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having  been  sixteen  yeais  dead,  and  being  evidently  not  intended 
here^)  and  begin  with  the  welonne  of  the  guests : — 

*  **  I  greet  ye  all,  my  best  ones  ! "  said  Pericles,  coming  forward. 
**  My  Euripides,  tell  me  how  thou  hast  left  thy  gentle  Chosrilla  and 
thy  young  Euripides ;  a  dearer  blessing  than  even  thy  triumph  of 
last  year !  Aspasia,  I  would  wager  my  l^  picture  by  old  Polygnotos 
that  Choerilla  discovers  almost  as  many  evidences  of  future  greatness, 
as  didst  thou  when  our  young  Pericles  first  called  thee  mother !" 

^  *^  Women  are  to  us  whi^  the  sweet  waters  of  Callirrhoe  are  to 
Athens,"  said  Euripides.  *^  Without  the  nine  springs  which  Peisis- 
tratos  found,  she  would  languish  for  drought ;  without  their  virtoei 
we  should  die  for  lack  of  refreshment" 

*  "  Our  poet  is  warm,"  cried  the  sweet  and  gentle  voice  of  Sophocles. 
^  Why,  man,  all  Athens  named  thee  woman-hater,  and  canst  thoa 
speak  so  ardently  ?" 

*  **  I  do  not  love  brackish  water,"  returned  Euripides  drily,  turning 
on  his  heel 

^  ^  Pheidiasy  hast  thou  seen  our  friend  Pyrilampes  of  late  ?"  asked 
Pericles,  anxious,  to  avert  the  war  of  words  which  usually  took  place 
when  Sophocles  and  Euripides  met ;  not  because  they  were  rivals  in 
the  Goat-song,  but  rather  because  of  their  different  natures.  .... 

*  *<  Nay,  I  have  not  seen  him ;  but  I  would  thou  couldst  visit  my 
work-shop  before  thine  embarkation,  for  I  have  some  plans  for  thee 
to  look  at." 

*.  .  .  .  "What!  a  new  building  for  the  violet-crowned  city  I** 
cried  Pericles,  turning  with  a  flash  in  his  eyes,  which  told,  through 
all  his  measured  manner,  how  deeply  the  fame  of  Athens  touched 
him.  ^*  Thou  art  the  master  of  Athenian  art,"  he  added ;  <'  I  can 
only  find  the  workman  and  the  gold.  At  least  not  I,"  he  said,  cheek- 
ing himself,  "  but  the  people,  on  my  showing.  Hush !  we  will  talk 
of  this  more  fully  on  my  return.  My  noble  Paniunos,  hast  thou  been 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  lately  ?  For  talents  are  thy  offering,  their 
exercise  the  sacrifice,  and  their  aim  heaven's  temple  set  up  in  man !" 

*  "  A  holier  temple  than  that  purified  and  consecrated  by  the 
priest,**  whispered  Aspasia  to  herself. 

*  "  True,  child,*  said  old  Anaxagoras ;  "  for  the  heart  of  man  is 
Ins  only  interpreter  of  the  Gods.  Ye  find  it  not  in  books,  in  temples, 
or  in  idols.  In  the  laws  <^  nature  intelligence  is  proclaimed ;  bot 
what  of  love  and  humanisation  ?    Nothing  i  nothing  i " 

<  "  Thuoydides,  I  have  passed  thee  over  as  yet  in  silence,"  said 
Pericles,  taking  the  historian's  hand ;  "  but  not  &om  neglect,  as  thou 
knowesti     Yet  I  am  not  one  to  throw  aside  the  friend  for  the 

stranger But  why  art  thou  here,  and  Cratippos  not  with  thee  ? 

Is  he  working  for  thee  in  thine  absence  ?  for  that  is  the  tale  of  your 
unselfish  loves." 

*  «  In  all  likelihood ;  our  thoughts  are  seldom  apart,"  replied  Thn* 
eydides,  modesUy.  **  And  so  thou  observest  the  intellectual  rather 
than  the  moral  virtues  ?  thou  r^ardest  affection  before  hospitidity  ?^ 
he  added,  anxious  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  nuui  of  his  day. 

<  *<  Aye,  as  far  as  I  hold  civilisation  above  barbarism  I    The  most 
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cherished  virtues  of  an  age  are  those  whose  antagonistic  vices  are 
the  strongest.  In  rude  times,  when  the  kw  of  might  was  the  only 
rule^  men,  as  beasts,  took  all  that  thej  might  gain  by  power ;  the 
reaction  produced  the  virtue  of  hospitality.  The  heroic  veneration 
of  age  trod  on  the  footstep  of  the  barbarian's  deification  of  strength 
and  vigour ;  and  now,  when  a  refined  civilisation  has  checked  the 
natural  impulses,  it  is  well  to  cling  fast  to  the  affections,  lest  a  false 
and  dazzling  refinement  banish  these  too,  as  over  rude  and  rough. 
I  am  sure  that  Meton  and  Euctemon  agree  with  me ! "  he  continued, 
taming  to  the  two  friends  who  stood  together  rather  in  the  back 
gfound,  smiling  to  them  as  he  thus  sought  to  lead  them  into  convert 
sation. 

'  "  There  is  truth  in  that ; "  said  Sophocles,  coming  between  the 
historian  and  the  statesman. 

*  When  he  heard  his  voice  Euripides  arose.  "  I  contend  with  ye 
both,"  he  said  hastily ;  "  for  intellect  is  higher  than  the  affections." 

*  "  Art  thou  Choerilla's  husband,  and  sayst  thou  so?**  cried 
Sophocles,  half  gaily,  half  reproachfully. 

*  *'  Aye,  even  so.  It  is  a  higher,  a  more  refined,  a  more  spiritual 
life,  this  of  intelleet ;  and  to  exalt  the  animal  instincts  over  all  that 
makes  man  divine  is  to  esteem  the  brute  nature  superior  to  the  god- 
like." 

'  "  Nay,  nay,  not  so !  I  spoke  not  of  passions,  of  coarse  and  strong 
propensities ;  but  of  that  moral  life  to  which  the  affections  belong." 

*  "  Pshaw !  art  thou  vapouring  ?  In  what,  save  passions,  do  thy 
loves  begin  ?  in  what  end  ?  Thou  a  poet,  and  canst  not  read  this 
spell-word  of  humanity  ?  Disguise  it  as  ye  will,  it  is  ever  the  same : 
passion,  affection,  use  what  high-sounding  phrase  delights  ye :  there 
is  at  least  one  who  knows  its  meaning." 

^  "  Eiuipides  I  Euripides  I  The  sun  forms  the  rainbow  from  out 
the  cloud :  and  the  light  of  heaven  in  man's  soul  produces  afiection  out 
of  passion :"  cried  Sophocles  gravely,  and  then  he  turned  away.' 

Perhaps  this  extract  will  not  strike  our  readers  as  it  has 
struck  uSy  garnished  as  it  is  with  a  tolerable  abundance  (^ 
classical  phrases, — ^  my  best  ones,'  *  the  sweet  waters  of  Callir- 
<  rhoe,'  ^  the  nine  springs,'  ^  the  violet*crowned  city/  &c.  &a ; 
but  we  confess  that  it  appears  ta  us  nothii^  more  than  an 
mdifferent  sketch  of  a  modem  assembly,  where  the  master  of 
the  house  is  assiduous  in  paying  attention  to  the  more  dis- 
tinguished lions.  The  very  crowding  of  the  figures  has  a 
modem  air,  not  to  mention  that  Thucydides  in  particular  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  treated  by  Pericles  as  an  intimate  friend. 
It  is  very  little  to  say  that  neither  die  great  statesman  himself 
nor  the  two  <  rivals  in  the  Goat-song'  (an  undoubted  piece  of 
sham  antiquarianism)  quite  sustain  their  reputations.  This  Miss 
Lmm  might  well  be  unable  to  aooomplish;  bnt  they  haidiy 
taUc  in  any  way  like  themselves,  or  even  like  Gbreeks.  Some 
attempt  is  miule  to  discriminnte  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  but  it 
does  not  go  far;  and  those  who  will  turn  to  the  next  few  pages 
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(vol.  L  pp.  82 — 85.)  will  see  that  the  direct  criticism  upon  them 
is  not  much  better  than  their  display  of  themselves.  We  will 
not  run  the  risk  of  tediousness  by  showing  that  the  philosophical 
discussion  is  neither  very  natural  in  itself  nor  very  character- 
istically expressed,  easy  as  it  would  be  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  progressive  character  of  Grreek  speculation,  as  well  in 
its  subjects  as  in  its  terminology.  To  do  so  would  be  to  break 
a  butterfly  on  the  wheel ;  for,  it  is  evident  that  the  fair  authoress 
has  not  thought  of  the  intervals  between  Anaxagoras  and  Plato, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  Aristotle  and  Kousseau ;  and,  that  if  she 
has  laudably  abstained  from  introducing  us  to  all  the  precision 
of  German  philosophy,  it  is  only  because  she  does  not  employ  it 
herself,  preferring  disquisition  of  the  more  rhapsodical  and 
sentimental  kind.  The  eloquence  which  she  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  all  her  favourite  characters  is  the  same  as  that  which 
comes,  not  ungracefully,  from  her  own  when  she  speaks  as 
narrator;  and  the  substitution  of  classical  for  modem  accom- 
pimiments  destroys  the  only  chance  which  it  ever  had  of  be- 
coming something  living  and  genuine. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  excuse  such  deviations  from  historical 
propriety  by  saying  that,  if  the  mere  accidents  have  been 
neglected,  the  essential  humanity  has  been  only  more  fully 
realised :  and  those  who  quarrel  with  the  neglect  are  stigmatised 
as  pedants  having  no  eyes  except  for  the  extemaL  We  think, 
however,  that  it  will  be  found,  in  most  cases  where  the  plea  is 
set  up,  that  the  humanity  for  (which  the  sacrifice  has  been 
made  is  equally  external  with  that  which  has  been  disregarded, 
and  much  more  commonplace  and  conventional ;  being,  in  fact, 
only  the  outer  life  of  existing  society.  We  are  met,  of  course 
by  the  triumphant  answer  that  Shakspeare  wrote  Boman  plays 
with  a  very  slender  knowledge  of  the  classics.  It  would  be 
suflScient  to  rejdy  that  we  are  speaking  of  cases  where  ignorance 
of  antiquity  is  not  counterbalanced  by  any  very  exuberant  or  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature.  Possibly  posterity  may  have 
to  deal  with  another  mjrriad-minded  dramatist  whose  poverty  is 
better  than  other  men's  riches:  but  it  must  not  be  rashly 
presumed  that  he  is  likely  to  appear  at  all ;  or,  if  at  all,  with 
the  same  deficiency  of  learning  which  was  not  unnatural  three 
hundred  years  bacK.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  perverse  and  pernicious 
paradox  to  maintfun  that  Shakspeare's  consummate  genius  was 
m  any  way  connected  with  his  *  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,'  or 
that  he  might  not  have  portrayed  the  Komans  yet  more  suocess- 
ftilly  if  he  had  known  more  about  them.  Believing  this,  we 
are  not  presuming,  as  the  same  absurd  reasoning  would  have  it, 
to  set  up  ourselves  against  him.  We  do  not  say  that  any  other 
man  in  his  age  or  in  our  own,  however  great  his  command  of 
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learning,  could  possibly  mend  those  plays  by  touching  them : 
but  we  say  that  Shakapeare  himself^  with  increaaed  knowledge, 
might  have  made  them  yet  more  perfect.     It  is  easy  to  oppoae 
inspi ration  to  scholastic  culture  \   to  coin  antitheses  between 
nature  and  art ;  and  to  say  that  Shakapeare'a  Romans  are  more 
ideally  true  than  Niebuhr's.     There  is  some  truth  in  all  this ; 
but  it  is  not  to  the  purpose*    A  poet  like  Burns  may  have  really 
known  more  of  chisBical  life  than  a  critic  like  Blair ;  nay,  it  may 
be,  that  if  Keats  or  Tennyaon  had  been  a  senior  medallist  at  Cam- 
bridge, they  would  not  have  produced  any  thing  not  only  so  beau- 
tiful but  so  purely  Greek  as  End^mion  or  (Euane,     In  what  we 
were  just  eaying,  we  were  thinking  of  the  very  highest  minds. 
And,  when  wc  recollect  how  gi'acefully  Slilton  could  walk  under 
the  weight  of  his  immense  learning,  wo  need  not  fear  that  the 
Atlantean  shoulders  of  Shakspeare  would  have  been  oppressed 
by  a  similar  load,     The  knowledge  of  antiquity  may  operate  on 
the  recipient  so  as  to  produce  mere  bookialmess  and  intellectual 
Bophistication ;  but  in  itself  it  is  a  real  and  legitimate  part  of  all 
knowledge^  a  portion  of  that  truth  with  which  poets  ar^  C43n* 
versaut,  a  lesson  set  in  other  schools  than  those  where  man  is 
teacher*     We  know  uot  what  were  Shaksj>eare's  feelinga  with 
respect  to  his  own  deficiencies ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
eamo  modesty  which  besought  his  friend  (o  chide  with  Fortuncj 
*  the  guilty  goddess  of  his  harmful  deeds,'  would  liavc  shrunk 
from  confessing  want  of  knowledge  as  an  evil  to  be  lamented,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  imputed  to  want  of  opportunity.     If 
be  was  self-centred,  it  was  in  his  strength,  not  iu  his  weaknesSi 
His  eulogists  may  show  tlie  greatness  of  their  Ikith  iu  him  by 
doubting  whether  he  could  have  assimilated  the  learninjij  which 
obstructs  Ben  Jonson^i  Catilme  and  Svjanus ;  but  wc  have  no 
proof  that  he  thought  so  meanly  either  of  himself  or  of  that 
whicb  he  happened  not  to  po^ess-     On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
argued  from  the  diligent  use  which  he  has  made  of  sn  eh  inform*- 
ation  as  he  had,  that  he  would  gladly  have  taken  advantage  of 
more,     Arnold,  in  his  Roman  History,  has  noted  the  poet's  per- 
ception of  historical  truth  in  a  matter  where  it  might  well  have 
been  overlooked;  and  future  critics  mvij  pcrliaps  spend  their 
time  more  profitably  in  discovering  other  indications  of  a  like 
vigilant  industry  than  in  labouring  to  prove  that  the  absence  of 
m  servile  a  virtue  has  been  conducive  to  Jiia  preeminence  as  & 
creative  airtist* 

The  author  of  *  Pericles'  is  not  gifted  with  Miss  Lynn^i 
power  of  rhetorical  description,  nor  with  her  ardent  and  over- 
Howing  enthusiasm  ;  but  his  soberness  bos  allowed  him  to  collect 
more  information  and  to  draw  with  greater  accuracy .  Some 
lapses  in  scholarship  and  liistory  might  be  expected  by  tbd 
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readers  of  hiB  eartier  work^  the  ^  Brief  Sketch  of  Ghreek  liulo* 
*  sophy ;'  in  which,  quoting  the  words  of  .^^schylus,  Molpai 
rplfM>p<^h  he  says,  that  ^  the  masculine  adjective  attached  to  the 
<  feminine  eubstantiye  shows  that  the  poet  had  not  the  three  old 
^  n>inning  women  in  his  mind ;'  and  further  on,  speaks   of 
'  Cleisthenes  and  his  Spartan  allies '  as  opposed  and  defeated  by 
the  Athenians,  who  ^  could  not  brook  a  single  ruler.'     On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  where  something  beyond  an  oatliae 
is  attempted,  the  special  study  which  he  must  have  given  to  the 
writers  belonging  to  the  period  has  stood  him  in  better  stead ; 
and  though  there  is  nothing  remarkaUe  about  his  kaming,  wo 
c^  not  recollect  my  positive  errors  either  in  the  text  or  in  the 
rather  cojhous  notes  at  the  end  of  his  volumes.     Though  his 
date  is  somewhat  earlier  than  that  fixed  on  by  Miss  Lynn^  he 
rdates  several  of  the  same  events,  such  as  the  prosecution  of 
Phidias,  Anazagoras,  and  Aq)asia,  and  &e  death  of  the  fonn^ 
in  prison ;  and  ^t  in  a  tone  which  accords  better  vrith  what  we 
can  fancy  to  have  taken  place.     The  Socrates  of  ^  Amymone,' 
eloqu^[it  as  he  often  is,  has  scarcely  one  of  the  characteristio 
features  to  which  Plato  and  Xenophon  have  accustomed  us ;  the 
Socrates  of  *  Pericles'  indulges  with  tolerable  frequency  in 
irony  and  cross-examination.     Still,  even  about  him  there  is 
something  stunted  and^nodem;  while  Anaxagoras  and  Aspasiay 
to  whose  prelections  we  are  admitted,  discourse  like  any  modem 
lecturer  on  things  scientific  and  philos<^)hicaL     The  bo<^  has 
much  in  it  which  is  creditable  to  the  author's  knowledge  asid 
ability,  possessing  to  a  certain  extent  the  liveliness  of  a  r^ular 
fiction,  though  built,  as  he  professes,  mainly  on  historical  facts ; 
but  it  will  not  content  those  who,  after  drinkine  deep  at  all  Ihe 
original  sources,  desire  to  have  th^  imagination  yet  further 
satisfied  by  a  more  detaUed  picture  of  that  glorious  age,  at  onoe 
truly  living  and  truly  antiquarim. 

One  p<Hnt  in  whidi  the  modernising  spirit  is  unusually  liable 
to  produce  serious  misconception,  is  the  naoral  condition  of  andent 
times.  Both  ^  Pericles'  and '  Amymone'  are  intended  to  contri- 
bute to  the  glorification  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia ;  and  accordingly 
they  vie  with  each  other  in  claiming  for  tiie  illustrious  pair  tiie 
most  imsuUied  purity  of  life  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  Has 
seems  to  us  to  arise  from  a  total  misunderstanding,  wilful  or 
otherwise,  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  Athenian  sodety. 
Of  course  we  must  not  take  our  notions  of  Aspasia  from  her  de- 
tractors, as  if  she  had  been,  in  Miss  Lynn's  language,  <  notable 
^  only  for  her  beauty  and  her  luxuriousness,'  the  purveyor  to  a 
parc'aux'cerfs  in  which  Pericles  enacted  the  pwrt  of  the  B^ent 
Viewed  according  to  the  morality  of  the  day;  thw  may  have 
^ —  blameless,  more  bkmelesd  than  the  mass  of  their  oontem- 
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porariee:   but  we  mnst  not  suppose  them  to  have  been  re^ 
strained  by  all  the  sanctions  whidi  the  code  of  modern  practice 
owes  to  Christianity.     In  defending  them,  all  that  we  have 
to  do  is  to  ignore  such  chaises  as  the  enlightened  conscience 
of  their  time  would  have  lelt  to  be  criminal  imputations. 
Socnd;es  we  may  believe  to  have  been  really  pure  in  heart  and 
life,  in  spite  of  the  strange  company  into  which  his  genial 
humanity  sometimes  led  him:   but  he  lived  under  a  moral 
rule  which  was  confessedly  peculiar,  and  to  which  even  Pkto 
does  not  appear   to    have   surrendered  hhnself.      The  nns- 
representation  is  of  some  consequence,  not  only  as  effiunng 
an  historical  characteristic,  but  as  hiding  the  glory  no  less 
than  the  shiune  of  the  Athenian  character.     It  is  no  light 
proof  of  the  mental  greatness  of  a  nation  that  it  should  have 
exhibited  so  much  sensuality  even  among  its  best  natures,  and 
yet  remained  so  noUe;    Boman  civilisation'  attempted  to  run  a 
similar  course  aad  fiuled,  sinking  at  once  to  a  level  which  con- 
tuns  no  place  for  S3rmpathy  or  toleration.     Time  accordingly 
has  made  a  di£BBrence  in  its  awards;  we  can  think  of  Athens 
without  remembering  its  worrt  vices,  but  the  moral  degradation 
of  imperial  Borne  is  never  fbimttoi.     If  we  miss  in  Tfaucydidee^ 
who  was  not  blind  to  the  oAer  faults  of  his  countrymen,  an 
account  of  thi^  social  state,  die  omission  may  serve  to  remind 
us  that  there  was  no  such  conscious  demoralisation  as  that  which 
is  forced  upon  our  notice  in  every  page  of  Tacitus.     Mr. 
Collins,  choosing  a  subject  ficx>m  those  dark  days  in  depicting 
which  Gibbon  mis  earned  his  fame,  has  been  led  not  more  by 
his   own  truthfulness  a£*  observation  than  by  th^  imperative 
demands  t>f  facts,  to  touch  on  some  of  the  deeper  stains  of 
national  pollutioiL   Our  sutkirs  seem  <jnite  aware  ntat  Athenian 
life  had  its  shades:  CleoH,  who  is  drawn  in  all  the  breadth  of  the 
vulgar  conception  of  his  diaraeter,  appeairs  as  the  brutal  villain 
of  <  Amymone,'  the  more  harmless  debauchee  of  <  Pericles  :* 
but  such  personages  are  no  more  than  modem  society  can  show, 
while  the  halo  whieh  is  cast  round  the  men  and  women  of  finer 
cUy  serves  to  produee  not  so  much  a  more  striking  as  a  less 
genuine  contrast    As  it  happens,  the  superficiality  of  the 
writer  in  this  case  is  fortunately  balanced  by  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  who  might  have  some  difficulty  in  appreciating  the 
exoellence  of  the  AtheniaQ  wordiies,  if  he  were  informed  of  all 
concerning  them :  but  even  if  such  a  condesoensioi!!  to  popular 
Ignorance  had  been  intended,  it  must  be  reckoned  a  poor  set-ofF 
against  the  perpetuation  of  error,  and  the  neglect  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  was  to  have  been  derived  from  a  faithftd  exhibition 
of  the  trutL* 

^  Antonina '  contains  more  of  the  requisites  fior  general  and 
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respectable  popularity  than  either  of  the  works  which  we  have 
noticed^  perhaps  than  any  classical  romance  of  recent  date.  Its 
descriptive  style  is  as  eloquent,  though  not  so  unifornily  im- 
passioned,  as  that  of  <  Amymone,'  while  in  historical  truthfulness 
it  is  at  least  equal  to  <  Perides.'  In  literary  skill  and  adroit- 
ness of  management,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  superior  to  them 
both.  Mr.  Collins  has  shown  his  judgment  not  only  in  overcoming 
but  in  declining  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  his  pre- 
decessors. The  period  which  he  has  chosen  is  more  tractable  in 
itself;  as  the  external  forms  of  society  in  the  Christianised 
empire  happen  to  be  at  once  more  like  our  own  aud  more  patient 
of  a  somewhat  vague  rhetorical  handling  than  the  sharp  and 
pronounced  characteristics  of  Athens  in  its  prime.  The  ^  prin- 
ciples' too  on  which  he  has  written  show  equal  discretion, 
having  induced  him  to  represent  not  actual  but  imaginary  cha- 
racters,— in  other  words,  not  the  leading  men,  but  the  general 
society  of  the  day,  and  thus  to  avoid  an  unfavourable  comparison 
both  with  historic  greatness  and  historic  fact.  The  result  is  a 
pleasing  amplification  of  Gibbon,  preserving  the  outline  of  his 
narrative  as  a  background,  and  developing  the  hints  furnished 
by  his  more  general  views  into  a  plot  and  a  cast  of  characters 
good  in  themselves  and  sufficiently  suitable  to  the  time.  The 
obvious  points,  chiefly  of  contrast,  are  judiciously  seized  and 
effectively  presented ;  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
being  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the  invaders  and  the  invaded, 
and  also  within  the  walls  in  the  opposition  between  Christianity 
and  a  still  reluctant  Paganism.  These  broader  features  are  yet 
further  diversified  in  detail:  we  have  a  Grothic  matnHi,  im- 
placable in  her  revenge  agwist  the  murderers  of  her  kindred, 
and  her  brother,  a  young  diief^  for^tting  his  duties  as  a  warrior 
in  his  .passion  for  a  daughter  of  the  enemy :  we  have  a  pure- 
minded  Boman  girl,  and  a  voluptuous  senator ;  an  ascetic  father, 
ill  suited  to  educate  a  nature  full  of  susceptibility  and  enthusiasm 
for  Art ;  and,  as  further  foils  to  him,  a  self-seeking  and  corrupt 
priesthood  of  his  own  faith,  and  a  pretended  convert.  The 
pretended  convert  turns  out  to  be  a  savagely  sincere  pagan,— 
who  again  is  himself  confronted  with  the  indifference  of  a  di- 
lettante favourer  of  the  old  belief  and  with  the  relentless  reality 
of  Grothic  contempt.  But  it  is  of  course  impossible  in  a  single 
sentence  to  express  with  decent  perspicuity  the  complication  of 
the  story,  or  even  to  enumerate  the  impressive  situations  and 
the  strokes  of  tragic  irony  which  such  materials,  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  workman,  might  be  expected  to  produce.  A  toler* 
able  specimen  of  the  writing  may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined 
sketch,  which  accompanies  the  first  introduction  of  the  senatorial 
Epicurean  already  referred  to. 
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^  At  most  periods  of  the  urorld,  modem  or  ancieiit,  the  historical 
student  will  perceive  the  existence  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  one 
great  object  of  whose  creation  appears  to  have  been  to  supply  pos- 
terity with  the  most  striking  and  complete  examples  of  the  influence 
of  the  age  on  the  individual.  Of  such  an  order  was  the  senator 
Vetranio.  Under  the  flimsy  superstructure  of  this  man's  laborious 
trifling  and  elaborate  profligacy  lay  concealed  a  powerful  and  pro- 
found intellect,  the  legitimate  cravings  of  which,  unanswered  in  those 
degenerate  tames,  were  either  destroyed  by  privation,  or  deceived  into 
a  relish  for  the  intellectual  garbage  of  the  age.  Bather  reflective 
than  active,  rather  imitative  than  creative,  too  pliable  for  resistance, 
and  too  social  for  solitude,  his  was  not  the  understanding  which  out 
of  itself  can  supply  its  own  wants, — ^wh^ch  asks  from  the  world  with- 
out neither  inspiration  nor  sympathy,  and  which  glories  in  the  lone- 
liness inherited  by  its  own  ungenial  aspirations,  or  created  by  its  own 
unwelcome  achievements.  Like  an  inland  sea,  his  mind  lay  calm 
in  itself,  among  those  external  influences  that  alone  could  rouse  it  to 
action,  or  lash  it  into  grandeur.  But  the  storm  of  mighty  actions  or 
great  examples,  at  that  worthless  period,  never  impdled  it  to  cast  up 
its  hidden  treasures  to  the  day,  never  f^itated  it  to  its  inmost  depths. 
Ov^  its  indolent  surfiEu»  there  passed  but  the  little  breeze  of  luxury, 
or  there  rose  but  the  puny  wavelet  of  accomplishments.  And  thus, 
intellectually  crippled  beneath  the  degenerate  influences  of  his  age, 
this  man,  who  iQ  other  times  might  have  led  the  destinies  of  an 
empire,  found  in  his  own  no  brighter  distinction  than  the  rule  over 
jesters,  and  no  nobler  ambition  than  the  supremacy  among  cooks.' 

It  would  have  been  fairer  to  Mr.  Cdlins,  perhlipe,  to  hare 
quoted  one  of  his  more  striking  scenes,  such  as  the  ^Banquet 
*  of  Famine,'  in  the  third  volume,  rather  than  a  passage  wlucfa, 
especially  if  taken  alone,  may  be  set  down  as  a  somewnat  over- 
done piece  of  rhetoric,  savouring  in  one  or  two  expressions  of 
the  taste  of  the  age  which  it  portrays ;  but  our  space  wiU  not 
permit  us  to  transcribe  episodes  extending  page  after  page,  and 
there  is  enough  in  what  we  have  extracteid  to  show  that  the 
author  has  a  certain  power  both  of  conception  and  of  expression. 
We  should  add,  too,  that  Mr.  Collins  not  only  tells  us  about 
his  characters,  but  nmkes  them  exhibit  themselves  in  action  as 
much  as  in  language.  None  of  the  others,  perhaps,  are  so  well 
imagined  or  executed  as  Vetranio.  Antonina  and  Groisvintha, 
— the  heroine  and  her  would-be  murderess — are  good  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  rather  common.  NumerianandUlpiuB,theChristiaa 
and  Heathen  zealots,  are  in  a  higher  style,  but  the  artist's  success 
is  not  equal  here  to  his  ambition,  and  he  has  not  penetrated  be- 
yond their  more  obvious  traits ;  while  Hermanric,  the  Gothic 
lover,  displays  a  dreamy  sentimentalism,  ill  accounted  for  by  the 
^  Boman  fervour/  with  which  his  passion  is  said  to  inspire  him. 
Altogether  the  romance  is  one  which  shows  literary  craft  rather 
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than  gemiine  mastery  over  either  Uatory  or  hoinaii  nature  :  alid 
the  artifices  hj  which  the  style  b  diversified  are  too  conven- 
tional. An  author  has  not  thrown  himself  into  his  subject 
with  the  necessary  abandonment,  when  he  can  make  apologies 
to  his  readers^  and  assure  them  that  he  does  not  mean  to  fatigue 
them.  Miss  Lynn^s  sustained  ^ithusiasm  is  more  wearisome, 
but  it  proves  her  to  be  in  a  kind  of  earnest  It  may  be  oaid, 
however,  and  with  some  justice,  that  the  levity  against  which 
we  are  taking  exception  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  book  meant  to 
be  read  and  laid  down  again.  Mr.  Collins,  in  the  prefaoe  to 
his  second  edition,  evidently  seems  to  recollect  that  a  more 
serious  tone  might  be  more  decorous  in  a  successful  author  who 
has  a  glimpse  of  permanent  fame.  The  earlier  calculation  is, 
however,  we  suspect,  the  truer  of  the  two.  To  be  really 
valuable,  an  historical  fiction  must  not  leave  our  conceptions  of  a 
period  exactly  where  the  last  great  historian  placed  them* 
*  Antonioa '  has  earned  for  itself  popularity  in  £ndand,  and 
possibly  an  introduction  into  Germany ;  but  we  shoiud  hesitate 
m  adjudging  it  a  more  dedded  apotheosis. 

Less  adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  ordinary  reader, 
Mr.  Bobert  Lander's  fictions  are  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
the  rest  of  those  which  have  suggested  to  us  our  present  subject. 
Like  his  brother,  he  does  not  care  to  fall  in  with  the  humours  o£ 
his  time,  though  he  has  not  made  any  open  profession  of  his  dis- 
regard.    Soumey,  the  admired  and  admirer  of  both,  has  deolared, 
that  there  is,  periiaps,  no  other  instance  of  so  strongly  nuuked 
an  intellectnal  fiEunily  likeness.     Mr.  Robert  Landor  modestly 
disclaims  the  compliment  which  this  im^dies,  saying,  that '  tbe^ 
<  Laureat  must  have  •  meuit  only  such  a  resemblance  as  often 
'  exists  between  great  thmgs  and  little.'    There  is  so  far  truth  as 
well  as  humility  in  the  disclaimer,  that  Mr.  Robert  Landor  does 
not  show  that  rough  and  untamed  vigour,  that  strong  but  warped 
individuality,  for  which  his  brother's  writings  are  so  remarkaUe.- 
We  are  speaking  without  any  knowledge  of  his  early  life  and  for- 
tunes, when  we  venture  to  assume  that  he  must  throughout  have 
lived  in  greater  charity  with  his  generation.     His  intellectual 
habits  may  have  been  the  same,  but  he  has  evidently  followed 
them  in  mmoh  less  of  an  antagonistic  spirit ;  not  flying  in  anger 
to  the  wilderness,  but  retiring  quietly  into  congemal  seclusion. 
His  real  sphere  must  have  been  not  Italy,  but  ms  own  Worces- 
tershire parish.    However  this  may  be,  there  is  certainly  enough 
resemblsmce  to  make  it  probable  that  the  works  of  the  less  known  . 
brother  should  be  attributed  to  the  better  known,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  ^  The  Fawn  of  Sertorius.'    Both  seem 
to  have  studied  the  classics  devotedly,  and  with  the  same  object, 
— not  as. critical  scholars  or  learners  merely,  but  as  imitators, 
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tHoi^  otie  id  lar  more  d&posed  to  ambitious  fivatiY  th&n  the 
other.  Botii  have  been  rewarded  bj  being  allowed  to  catch, 
not  exactly  the  daasical  style,  bttt  the  classical  habit  of  oompo- 
tttion,  whidi  difiers  mainly  from  the  modem  in  paying  much 
more  attention  to  form,  and  much  less  to  colour.  At  first  right 
it  might  appear  that  they  do  not  sympathise  with  the  same 
features  of  ancient  life  and  character ;  as  Mr.  Robert  Landw 
has  on  each  occasion  chosen  a  Boman  sul^ect,  while  his  brother^ 
predikedons  appear  to  have  directed  him  principaHy  to  the  art 
and  dviMsation  of  Greece.  We  mre  not  so  sure  of  this:  for 
while  we  can  have  no  apology  to  make  to  the  *  Hellenics/ — 
our  admiration  of  which  already  stands  on  record,  --*  we  fancy 
we  can  trace,  even  in  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  more  of  the  Roman 
than  of  the  Athenian.  If  he  has  imitated  the  Greeks  in  some 
of  his  En^Ush  ?rorks,  he  has  cot>ied  the  Latins  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Nor  would  any  man  who  was  not  strongly  biassed  in 
favour  oi  Roman  doctrine  deliberately'  prefer  Cicero  to  Plato. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Robert  Landor  promises,  in  a  second 
aeries  of  '  The  Fountain  of  Arethusa,'  to  take  us  to  Athens. 
Happy  as  we  shall  be  to  meet  him  again  there  or  anywhere,  we 
do  not  feel  sure  that  we  shall  find  hun  as  much  at  home  among 
the  wise  men  of  Greece  as  he  is  with  the  consular  phantoms  of 
subterranean  Rome,  or  under  the  banners  of  Sertdrius  in  Spain. 
At  present,  at  least,  he  shows  a  better  eye  for  the  veritable 
members  of  the  Roman  congress  t^an  for  Alexander  or  Aristotle. 
Net  but  that  in  him  too»  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  our  romance 
writers,  there  is  a  little  of  the  modem  antique.  His  views  of 
dassical  life  not  unfrequently  seem  as  if  taken  from  die  level  <^ 
the  last  century,  which  may  be  symbolised  by  his  supposed 
brother-in-law's  terrace  with  its  urns  and  balustrades.  His 
study  of  Roman  history,  accurate  and  extensive  as  it  has  been, 
bears  signs  of  having  been  OHnmenced  in  an  age  wheri  the 
echoes  of  Gt>ldsmith  had  not  been  foi^otten*  Even  in  the 
kwer  world,  Roman  oitieens  would  start  at  finding  themselves 
written  down  as  J.  Caesar  and  M.  T.  Gicero;  eq)ecially  if 
^dowed  with  a  faultless  and  uncompromising  memory.  The 
plan  of  the  *  Fawn'  is  a  direct  contrast  to  that  <$  the  ^  Fountain,' 
— the  one  being  profSessedly  a  rechauffi  of  a  recovered  Roman 
M&,  the  other  as  palpably  a  narrative  of  elceedingly  modem 
experience ;  yet,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  former  contains  a 
prophecy,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  latter  in  the  dialogue 
between  Orcilis,  Sertorius,  Virgilia,  and  Mvrtilis»  In  speculaft- 
ing  on  what  may  lie  hid  behind  the  veil,  their  anticipations 
point  more  directly  to  the  solutions  which  Christianity  was  to 
proride  for  heathen  problems,  than  they  could  have  done  had 
they  been  actually  conceived  by  Roman  heroes  or  Spanish  ladies 
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even  in  those  days  of  expectation.  The  second  tale  turns  the 
tables  on  the  Christians,  who  fail  in  impressing  their  superiority 
on  Pagan  judges :  still  it  is  only  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
that  the  shadow  cast  before  by  the  coming  book  should  have 
represented  it  in  an  inyerted  form. 

Mr.  Lander's  superior  perception  of  the  conditions  under 
which  classical  romance  is  possible,  is  shown,  we  think,  by  the 
fact  that  he  alone  has  thought  it  necessary  to  give  his  tale  a 
fictitious  setting,  instead  of  introducing  it  at  once  to  the  public 
without  any  medium.     Such  expedients — making,  in  fieu^t,  a 
narratiye  within  a  narrative — have  been  in  pretty  frequent  use 
among  our  imaginative  writers,  since  the  *  Canterbury  Tales' 
and  the  *  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'     They  are  evidently  artificial 
contrivances,  intended  to  produce  an  effect  which  could  not  be 
secured  without  them  —  to  apolo^se,  as  it  were,  for  something 
in  the  character  of  the  work  which  follows ;  and,  consequently« 
their  propriety  must  be  measured  by  their  necessity  or  utility. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be  pleasing  and  beautiful  m 
themselves,  they  must  be  seen  to  be  in  strict  congruify  with 
that  which  they  introduce;    nor,  indeed,  is  mere  conffruity 
enough,  if  it  should  appear  that  they  could  have  been  esLmy  dis- 
pense with.     The  rule  which  Mr.  Pugin  has  laid  down  in  • 
architecture,  holds  good  in  other  departments  of  creative  art: 
the  artist  cannot  be  absolved  from  the  duty  of  regarding  utility, 
—  that  is,  in  other  words,  the  purpose  and  imperative  require* 
ments  of  the  work  which  he  is  contemplating.     This  principle 
excludes  an  artifidal  introduction  to  a  story  in  some  cases,  as 
surelv  as  it  demands  it  in  others.     Thus,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Mr.  Tennyson,  who  is  nowhere  more  happy  than  in 
such  preparatory  sketches,  has  not  occasionally  be^n    led  by 
that  temptation  to  employ  them  where  they  are  not  absolutdy 
needed.     What  is  there  in  the  Morte  D* Arthur  to  make  it 
come  more  properly  from  'the  poet  Everard  Hall'  than  from 
Alfred  Tennyson?    Where,  indeed,  do  the  respective  positions 
of  the  two  poets  differ?     Or,  again,  to  take  a  more  illustrious 
instance^  is  there  anjrthing  in  the  '  Princess '  which  requires  to 
be  understood  as  the  product  of  an  idle  interval  during  a  fSte 
champitre  f    Or,  if  the  poet  himself  was  not  to  be  supposed 
competent  to  produce  a  '  Medley'  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
such  as  a  reader  in  the  nineteenth  century  could  appreciate 
without  special  information,  where  was  the  need  of  imaginmg  a 
plurality  of  authors  — 

'  Seven  people  being  set  a  tale  to  tell 
Which  one  might  have  related  just  as  well  ?' 

Scott,  in  his  first  great  poem,  conununicated  with  the  public 
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through  the  intervention  of  a  'Last  Minstrel:'  afterwards  he 
saw  that,  with  a  very  slight  modification  of  the  ballad  language, 
a  chivalrous  story  might  be  told  by  himself  in  person;  and, 
accordingly,  he  raow^  hb  judgment  by  dropping  the  fiction. 
But  where  the  events  to  be  described  are  such  as  those  of  clas- 
sical antiquity,  the  case  is  altered.    A  writer  stands  in  a  certain 
relation  to  his  subject,  and  that  relation  must  be  accounted  for 
and  disposed  of.     Where  the  subject  belongs  to  no  time  at  aU, 
like  that  of  the  '  Princess,'  it  may  be  approached  by  any  person 
of  any  time  who  has  the  capacity  to  conceive  it.     Where  it 
simply  belongs  to  past  time,  the  Middle  Ages,  for  example,  a 
modem  author  may  introduce  himself  as  a  mere  spectator,  and 
not  be  perceived  to  be  actually  out.  of  place.     But  where  the 
time  to  be  described  is  really  past,  and  yet  separated  from  us  by 
another  and  a  wider  chasm  than  that  of  years,  the  presence  of 
the  writer  becomes  questionable,  and  possibly  inconvenient.   He 
is  liable  to  be  adced  not  only  concerning  what  he  saw  but  what  he 
felt,  and  his  feelings  are  sure  to  be  a  history  in  themselves.    There 
seems  to  be  but  one  alternative, — he  must  throw  ofi^his  modem 
feelings  altogether,  or  he  must  have  them  specially  allowed  for 
and  recognised.     Mr.  Landor  has  given  us  an  example  of  each 
of  these  courses.     In  '  The  Fawn  of  Sertorius'  he  is  not  only 
anonymous,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  the  tale,  characterless. 
He  appears  only  as  the  English  editor  of  a  manuscript.     That 
manuscript  is  assumed  to  be  the  substance  of  a  Roman  narrative^ 
reconstructed  by  an  Italian  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
copying  it  entire.     Thus,  by  a  sufficiently  probable  fiction,  we 
are  prepared  for  a  story  classical  in  its  general  spirit,  but  not 
destitute  of  later  touches.     In  the  '  Fountain  of  Arethusa,'  on 
the  contrary,  the  modem  narrator  is  everything.    He  is  virtually 
identical  in  his  antecedents  with  Mr.  Landor,  who  might  have 
been  himself  the  hero, — if  indeed  he  could  Imve  avoided  being 
thereby  in  a  manner  pledged  to  the  authenticity  of  a  very  mar- 
vellous tale.  The  subject  of  the  work  is  the  ancient  world  viewed 
by  the  light  of  modem  experience,  and  reflecting  back  ito  own 
l^ht  on  modem  society.     It  cannot  properly  be  called  an  his- 
torical fiction,  as,  thot^  most  of  its  persons  are  historical,  and 
retain  their  historical  character,  they  are  not  represented  as 
existing  in  historical  time :  but  it  indicates,  if  we  mistake  not, 
a  way  in  which  historical  fiction  may  be  treated,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  perhaps  the  best  way.     The  innocent  forgery  of  a 
lost  classic^  work,  legitimate  as  it  is  in  theory,  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  in  practice.     A  writer  of  any  independent  genius  will 
never  be  able  to  tie  himself  so  closely  to  his  supposed  model  as 
to  produce  a  really  speaking  counterfeit    It  is  biurd  enough  to 
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executea  tnfficiently  exact  trmndation,  8{»rited  and  jetthoixM^^ily 
antique;  but  when  both  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  have  to 
be  dLSGOverec^  the  difficulty  is  more  than  doubled,  and  the  chancee 
that  the  expositor  will  be  found  drawing  on  his  own  inventioo  axe 
infinitely  increased.  The  very  form  of  a  prose  tale  will  have  to  be 
borrowed  to  a  certain  extent  from  later  times;  and  no  human  o<mlp 
bination  of  profound  knowledge  with  profound  self-restndnt  wiU 
prevent  the  sentiments  from  becoming  occasionally  the  writer's 
own,  both  in  manner  and  matter.  Some  Griraldo  Ck>n]aochini 
will  always  have  to  be  brought  in :  and  though  the  excuse  fur- 
nished may  be  honourable  to  the  artist's  adroitness,  the  necessity 
of  any  excuse  must  be  fatal  to  a  work  where  there  can  be  no 
triumph  short  of  perfect  success.  And  even  perfect  success  ean 
have  but  few  laurels  to  bestow.  The  diffi^ty  of  the  tad^  is 
preternatural,  and  the  labour  that  is  qient  in  thwarting  nature 
must  be  labour  misapplied.  We  do  not  want  to  have  the  losi 
bodes  of  Livy  supplied  by  a  modem  historian,  especially  when 
we  know  that  the  genius  which  could  perform  anything  so  un- 

Snial  must  have  £u:  richer  stores  of  his  own  at  conunand.  Mr» 
erivaleis  much  better  employed,  in  brii^ing  all  the  strength 
of  recent  knowledge  and  accumulated  research  to  bear  on  the 
latter  days  of  the  Republic,  than  in  endeavouring  to  re^produce 
the  views  entertained  of  it  by  the  ancients  themselves, — views 
highly  important  historically,  but  intrinsically  narrow,  and  al* 
ready  known,  or  capable  of  being  known,  sufficiently  for  all 
practical  purposes.  So  we  would  have  the  writer  of  the  next 
classical  romance  set  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Merivale  or 
Mr.  Grote, — writii^  as  a  modem  for  modems,  armed  with  modem 
scholarship,  and  able  to  compare  modem  with  ancient  institu- 
tions, though  not  on  that  account  ^deviating  into  sudi  modem- 
isms  as  we  have  so  repeatedly  censured,  and  describing  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  disguised  by  modem  peculiarities.  Ab 
we  saw  just  now,  it  will  require  some  artifice  to  render  such  a 
mode  of  treatment  tolerable  —  an  artifice  similar  to  that  which 
Mr.  Landor  has  used  in  his  second  work,  but  not  the  same.  It 
is  posfflble  that  we  may  be  ourselves  in  possession  of  suggestions 
towards  a  scheme  of  the  kind,  as  the  question  happens  to  have 
occurred  to  us  some  time  before  the  publication  of  ^  The  Foun- 
'  tain  of  Arethusa; '  but  we  certainly  diaU  not  so  far  forget  the 
province  of  critics  as  to  think' of  communicating  them. 

Our  four  authors,  perhaps  will  hardly  thank  us  for  thus 
noticing  their  respective  performances,  rather  with  reference  to 
certain  points  of  design  and  execution  which  have  im{N-e88ed 
themselves  upon  us  as  important,  tlmn  according  to  th^r  own 
ptofciasion  as  substantive  and  independent  works,  to  be  tried  b; 
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genenJ,  not  by  special,  tests.  We  can  only  say  that^  if  we  bave 
thought  too  little  of  tbem,  we  bave  thought  the  more  of  their 
subject — a  plea  which  we  adopt  with  less  reluctance,  as  we 
tmoj  it  will  be  most  readily  admitted  by  that  one  of  their 
number  who  has  appeared  to  us  moat  successfuL  Whether  any 
of  them  will  hereafter  fully  realise  the  high  conception  which 
we  entertain  of  a  clasaical  romance,  we  dare  not  prophesy.  But 
we  iM>uld  not  disoourage  any  one  of  them  from  prosecuting  the 
career  that  they  have  begun,  though  we  may  be  allowed  to  tell 
Miss  Lynn  that  her  power  of  language  and  force  of  passion,  to 
which  our  {dan  has  not  suffered  us  to  do  justice,  would  probably 
be  better  Splayed  in  some  story  from  the  less  sunny  and  more 
prosaic  life  of  modem  England.  If  they  should  yenture  to  pro* 
ceed,  they  have  vast  fields  of  history  before  tb«n  yet  unworked* 
The  age  of  Pericles,  though  not  exhausted,  will  perhaps  be  the 
better  for  a  little  repose;  but  there  are  the  times  immediately 
■nooeeding  it,  the  latter  part  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  les^  dis*- 
tingttished  by  large  historical  figures,  which  would  seem  to 
defy  the  power  of  fiction  while  they  provoke  it ;  more  tempting, 
at  the  same  time,  firom  the  partial  glimpses  which  thdr  records 
afford  of  the  internal  condliti<m  of  that  astonishing  people  in 
its  wild  fits  of  panic  self-cUstBiist,  and  its  repeat^  bursts  of 
heroic  eneigy.  Bepublican  Rome  is  rather  hard  and  formal, 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  declining  empire  are  not  attractive  x 
but  the  civilisation  of  the  Augustan  «:a  is  well  worthy  of  all 
the  skill  which  the  ablest  artist  can  bestow  on  it;  and  the 
period  which  ,Taoitu8  and  Juvenal  represent  has  many  episodes 
nunre  truly  answering  to  the  title  of  Let  Myitires  de  Rome  than 
any  Frendi  story  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  *  The  Waverley 
<  Novels  of  Antiquity'  are  yet  to  be  written  by  a  modem  hand ; 
and  when  they  i^peaiv  ^ougfa  they  can  never  be  so  extensively^ 
read  as  their  predecessors,  th^  may  do  much  to  create  the 
taste  which  they  will  not  find. 


Abt.  Vn.  —  1.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  JSduca' 
tion:  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions^  England  and  Wales.  1850. 

2.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  United  In^ 
dustrial  ScIiooL     Edinburgh:  1850. 

A  T  all  hands  it  seems  now  admitted  that  Emigration  can  no 
'^^  longer  be  left  to  blind  chance  or  the  uniud^  impulses  of 
unthinking  multitudes.  It  has  become,  at  least  in  our  a^  and 
eonntry,  one  of  those  great  operations,  which  a£kct  too  seriously 
tlie  destinies  of  mankind.     Though  opinions  may  be  little  in 
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hannoDj  as  to  the  ext^it  and  nature  either  of  the  encourage- 
ment or  the  r^ulations  wUch  may  be  necessary,  yet  all  rational 
men  agree  that,  for  the  sake  as  well  of  the  public  as  of 
the  individuals  immediately  concerned,  there  is  great  need 
of  more  reflection,  advice,  and  arnmgement  in  these  proceed- 
ings, than  they  have  yet  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  — that 
if  there  be  no  absolute  right  and  wrong,  there  are  scmie  paths 
better  than  others, — that,  in  short,  there  is,  or  should  be,  a 

Elitical  economy  of  Emigration,  and  if  not  a  system,  somediLog 
A  one  in  its  principle  and  method.  There  are  few  matters 
of  extensive  daily  practical  operation,  in  which  the  public  mind 
is  in  so  chaotic  a  state,  as  this  of  the  best  economic  applicatioa 
of  the  human  drain.  The  first  impression  is  generally  a  very 
simple  one.  There  are  too  many  human  beings  on  these  two 
islands,  and  a  ce^t^  number  must  be  removed  to  bring  their 
population  to  a  reasonable  level  But  some  one  who  has  a 
turn  for  statistics  remarks,  that  the  removals  by  the  drainage  in 
three  years  do  not  equal  the  increase  of  the  population  by  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  one  year;  and,  if  he  have  also 
read  a  little  political  economy,  he  asserts  that  the  widest  room 
which  can  possibly  be  made  by  mere  emigration  will  be  speedily 
filled  up;  and  that  population,  when  it  has  sufficient  empQr 
space  around  it,  has  a  tendency  to  double  itself  in  some  five 
and  twenty  years;  so  that  if  we  exported  a  million  of  people 
in  a  year, — more  than  all  the  ships  in  the  world  could  hold, — 
we  should  soon  agsun  be  as  we  were.  Thus  the  first  siniple 
theory  is  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  prospect  of  relief 
becomes  desperate,  unless  some  other  view  can  be  taken  of  the 
subject 

Amid  all  the  theories  which  admit  of  being  started  and  hunted 
to  nice  or  doubtful  conclusions,  it.  niay  surely  be  safely  asserted 
that  emigration  is  a  valuable  resource  in  two  cases;  — first,  in 
that  of  a  morally  damaged  population,  which,  from  its  state  of 
social  disease,  cannot  find  the  means  of  living  at  home  but  may 
possibly  live  abroad :  and,  secondly,  in  the  case  of  classes  of 
men  who,  though  not  actually  starving,  have  been  so  far  left 
behind  in  the  great  race  of  competition  which  an  old  country 
like  ours  is  running,  that  they  are  here  on  the  verge  of  poverty, 
—  notwithstanding  that  they  possess  capacities  and  dispositions 
which  would  enable  them  .materially  to  raise  their  position  and 
increase  their  usefulness  in  a  new  and  open  land. 

It  cannot  but  protract  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  adhering 
to  the  common  notions  on  over-population  to  find  men,  whose 
names  are  quoted  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  emigration^ 
speaking  of  the  advantage  of  removing  skilled,  able,  eelf-fiup- 
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porting  labourers  firom  the  country  by  artificial  means,  —  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  better  and  more  effectively  any  number 
of  labourers  may  work,  the  more  fully  would  their  abseiice 
^  relieve  the  labour  mariset ;' — as  if  it  were  production  instead 
of  consumption  which  renders  a  population  burdensome.  On 
the  contrary,  we  conceive  it  to  be  an  axiom,  that  a  well  em* 
ployed  productive  population  cannot  be  too  numerous.  It 
proceeds  as  a  COToUary  from  this;  that  it  is  not  from  the 
absolute  number  of  people  to  the  square  mile  that  a  population 
is  redundant ;  but  because,  from  want  of  capital,  or  of  energy, 
or  of  right  calculation,  or  from  some  social  evil  or  other,  a  part 
at  least  of  the  population  is  not  working  effectively  and  pro- 
ductively. With  free  trade — with  all  the  world  for  its  corn- 
field and  its  market — a  tract  of  country  may  be  as  densely 
peopled  as  any  crowded  city,  and  yet  not  be  subject  to  the 
curse  of  a  redundant  population  in  the  true  economic  sense  of 
the  expression.  There  must  be  a  naturally  bad,  or  a  demoralised 
and  d^enerate  race  of  people,  or  there  must  be  bad  laws,  lack 
of  employment,  or  some  social  disease  at  work  wherever  we  find 
this  sad  phenomenon  of  redundancy ;  and,  with  all  the  calamitiea 
which  late  years  have  brought  upon  us,  it  must  be  at  this 
moment  an  object  of  the  purest  pride  and  most  hearty  satisfaction 
to  every  public-minded  inhabitant  of  our  island,  to  believe  that 
the  removal  of  bad  legislation  is  already,  by  the  free  space  which 
it  has  opened  to  our  insular  energy  and  enterprise,  doing  more 
to  adjust  our  population  to  its  means  than  any  artificial  drain 
can  ever  accomplish. 

It  is  not  from  thdr  absolute  numbers,  but  from  the  kind  of 
population  which  goes  to  make  up  those  numbers,  that  Ireland 
is  over-peoi^ea  by  its  eight  millions ;  and  that  the  West  High- 
lands of  Scotland  are  over-peqded  vnth  theur  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  No  one  who  passes  through  the  ruined  streets 
of  Cashel,  and  sees  the  ghastly  prowling  objects  still  left  to 
supplicate  subsistence  from  the  passing  traveU^  —  no  one  who 
passes  the  turf  huts  of  Kerry  melting  into  their  original  bogs, 
while  the  remaining  inhabitants  gaze  in  blank  and  hopeless 
despair  on  their  black  and  rotted  potato  stalks  —  can  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  those  who  have  fl^  from  these  ruins  must  be 
better  anywhere  than  there.  A  flight  of  this  kind  is  more  for- 
lorn and  terrible  than  that  of  a  retreating  army.  But  as  they 
were  a  thoroughly  diseased  population  —  a  mortified  spot  in 
the  empire, —  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  well  for  the  country  as  for 
themselves,  that  they  are  gone;  and  we  may  fain  hope  that 
it  is  within  the  capacity  of  precautionary  legislation  and  social 
restnunts  to  prevent  dieir  places  being  re-oocupied  by  others 
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4tg6tm,  and  simtL. 
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AnQieBaff^—iheJf^aemg9£th^ 
Ihre  poorl J  at  bflme,  in  a  pnwriwi  where  didr  fnalifiritioiM  w3l 
iHife  a  met  nmge  and  can  be  exerted  to  a  fbUer  twupuaf,  Tbt 
peculiar  drift  oi  our  fwmrlia  w31  now  iieiluniB  be  aeeo*  ips 
damre  io  fake,  if  peoBibley  the  two  pmpoees, — totrjrhow  five 
eompletel J  daaiaged  and  wortUeei  popuktioo  may  be  bfooght 
op  to  the  mik  of  the  better  oider  of  emigianta;  eo  that  th^ 
nail  not  be  merety  diovdled  out  d  tfaw  own  land,  when 
ikej  were  a  mrinance,  but  may  be  planted  where  they  will  grow 
Inmr  and  bear  honeet  sterhng  miL  If  we  canaot  do  this 
at  all  for  the  aged,  and  can  do  k  but  imperfectly  for  the  adidti 
tfi»e  is  a  fine  fidd  for  ns  in  the  yoong  —  Ae  horaeleea^ 
hqieleee  children  ci  Tice  and  wiaerj,  who  swarm  in  oar  atreets, 
and  infost  oor  highways.  Not  o^y  in  the  admimstration  of 
the  poor  laws,  bat  in  the  management  of  die  ragged  or  iada»- 
trial  sobodsy  which  the  earnestness  ci  Lord  Adiley  and  other 
men  of  bencTolent  enthusiasm  has  lately  called  into  eaistenee  in 
England,  may  we  look  for  help  in  the  aooempfishment  of  this 
oisjeet  Jnstnowit  is  not  of  so  macfamomenttoeKtraot  mcm^ 
from  the  pnUic  for  diaritable  pafposes,  as  xi^itly  and  eflbetively 
to  direct  the  yast  stream  wmch  is  flowing  in  diat  directicHi. 
When  oor  attention  was  first  attrscted  to  these  sehools^  upwards 
of  duree  years  ago,  by  the  eloquent  pamphlet  of  Hg.  Qnthrie,  we 
could  not  but  express  our  most  sanguine  hopes  from  them,  as  an 
evident  engine  of 'good*  They  are  now  a  fixed  foature  in  oor 
social  system,  and  will' remain  so,  imless  there  should  be  some 
harking  unsaspected  faUiaoy  about  them,  of  wMch  we  are  unaware* 
In  the  meantune  they  are  at  woric  so  frilly,  practically,  and  ex« 
perimentally  before  the  puUic  ^e,  Aat  we  are  enabled  to  00 
Dcyond  the  first  question  of  their  general  expecEem^,  and  stuojr 
their  special  uses. 

It  became  soon  clear  to  their  most  enthusiastic  supporters,  that 
as  mere  places  of  temporary  refuge,  these  institutions  would  do 
Kttle  permanent  good— ^bat  merely  to  keep  from  mischief  so  many 
young  thicTCs  and  mendicants  for  so  many  hours  a  day,  or  so 
many  months,  or  e^n  so  many  years,  was  but  bding  out  the 
water*— not  closing  the  leak.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  thafrot 
Aat  man  is  a  creature  of  impulse,  and  <aiergy,  and  entdprise; 
and  that  in  this  conntiy  we  are  living  in  a^very  hotbed  of  aeti?ity 
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9nd  rettlessnefls.  Our  future  lies  not  in  our  overlooking  theae 
powerful  tendendee,  or  lulling  them  into  a  diseased  sleep^  but 
m  directing  them  to  good*  A  youth  who  has  merely  been  kept 
from  miscluefy  and  has  learned  nothing  by  which  he  can  earn  His 
bnaad,  is  utterly  hel|^ess  when  cast  back  on  such  a  worlds  tod  will 
be  immediately  dragged  under  its  current  into  its  lowest  depths: 
and  this  must  happen  in  such  a  case,  even  though  he  may  have 
been  lately  surrounded  for  the  time  with  the  safeguards  which* 
to  those  who  hasre  once  a  firm  footing  on  firm  ground,  are  an 
armour  of  proof  against  all  temptations,  —  we  mean,  of  course, 
religious  instruction  and  moral  training.  The  supporters  of  a 
system,  which  aims  at  entirely  sweeping  our  streets  of  destir 
tute  and  vicious  children,  will  naturally  seek  to  economise  its 
resources,  ao  as  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  withiiL  its  fold. 
This  we  fear  is  the  prevailing  and  characteristic  weakness  of  the 
system.  No  arrangement  can  entirely  cleanse  our  streets  of  im- 
posture and  .pauperism.  While  there  is  so  much  easy  and  foolish 
Denevolenee  to  be  practised  on,  the  trade  of  nuddog  money 
through  this  channel  will  ccmtinue  to  exist  Of  whatever  ni|m« 
bera  you  dear  the  market,  whether  by  fear  or  favour,  you  make 
it  the  more  profitable  to  those  who  remain,  and  leave  an  inr 
dttcement  to  new  comers.  With  the  natural  fountiuns  of  supf)ly 
which  rejyprgitate  firom  every  comer  of  our  great  cities-^ 
with  Irebnd  as  a  great  pauper  preserve  always  at  hand  — 
the  complete  eghaustion  of  the  element  by  any  single  means 
is  hopeless.  The  cap  of  charity  is  like  the  horn  which  the 
giants  in  Utgard  handed  to  Thor  to  test  his  drinking  powers  — 
the  end  was  sunk  in  the  sea;  and  the  thunderer  could  make  no 
impression  on  it  save  by  bringing  down  the  level  of  the  ooean. 
Tnstfad  of  attenuating  their  funds  over  large  masses,  we  believe 
that  these  institutions  will  act  in  the  safest  and  most  efiective 
manner  towards  society,  in  converting,  if  they  can,  a  certain  numr 
ber  of  the  degraded  offiprii^  of  hereditary  pauperism  into  men 
and  womoi  capable  of  self-support,  by  enabling  them  to  produce 
more  than  they  consume.  This  will  not  be  accomplisbed  by 
merely  keeping  them  off  the  streets  —  by  allowing  them  food, 
shelter,  an(t  rdigioua  instruction,  nor  even  by  occupying  their 
hands,  unless  the  occupation  be  one  which  may  afterwaids  pro? 
c^e  them  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  very  easiest  and 
simplest  employments  which  keep  the  hands  in  motion  were 
naturally  resorted  to  by  the  founders  of  these  institutions;  and 
we  do  not  blame  them  on  this  ground,  for  in  such  projects  we 
can  only  grope  our  way  to  the  most  jMrudent  and  most  effident 
measures  through  a  cautious  examination  of  results.  But  it 
soon  ptreeived  that  the  picking  of  old  ropes,  the  sorting  of 
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hair  for  wigs,  the  pktting  of  straw,  and  the  knitting  of  stockings, 
were  not  the  species  of  training  that  would  enable  those  whose 
parents  had  lost  for  them  a  position  in  the  ^lergetic  community 
of  Britain,  to  win  it  back  again   by  their  own  capacity  and 
strength.     The  longer  that  a  boy  is  kept  to  such  idle  occupations 
as  thes^  the.less  capable  will  he  become  of  acquiring  any  better. 
Every  system  of  charity  is  in  itself  a  harm  to  &e  common- 
wealth, only  justified  by  its  efficacy  in  averting  some  odier  and 
still  greater  eviL    But  when  it  is  once  settled  that  a  human 
being  is  to  be  the  object  of  charity,  it  is  often  bad  pcdioy  to  stint 
the  amount  spent  on  him.     At  all  events,  no  reasonable  sacri- 
fice should  be  grudged,  which  may  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
lifting  up  the  pauper  and  his  oii^ring,  from  the  unproduc- 
tive to  the  productive  level.     Hereditary  pauperism  is  a  per- 
manent addition  to  whatever  losses  the  passing  calamities  and 
convulsions  of  society  keep  throwing  into  the  chasm.     And  it 
was  by  this  curse  of  hereditary  irr^^mability,  by  worichouse 
and  pay-table  pedigrees  as  com^te  as  those  of  the  peerage^  that 
before  1834  the  pauperism  of  Eng^nd  seemed  to  be  gradually 
sucking  the  resources  of  the  State,  rich  and  po(Mr,  within  its 
vortex.     Under  the  old  system,  and  we  fear  there  is  too  much 
of  it  still  under  the  new,  there  were  many  instructive  instances 
of  the  false  economy  of  relieving  without  reclaiming.     The 
parish  apprentice  was  a  worthless,  useless,  h<^lees  creature ;  he 
had  been  preserved  alive,  not  trained ;  and  he  was  often  seat  out 
of  the  workhouse  with  a  frame  approaching  manhood  but  with 
no  larger  inward  capacities  for  its  guidance  than  those  which 
had  propelled  his  infant  motions.     The  great  question  was,  how 
he  was  to  be  got  rid  of— how  to  be  taken  off  the  parish* 
Those  who  wanted  real  workers,  would  rather  pay  a  fine  than 
have  him.     Through  funds  collected  or  advanced  ftom  the 
rates,  he  became  endowed  with  an  apprentice  fee.     The  artisan 
who  had  no  occasion   for  a  serviceable  apprentice,  but  who 
wanted  the  fee,  now  came  forward.     All  lands  of  tradesmen 
whose  occupations  were  on  the  borders  of  pauperism,  competed 
for  these  useless  recruits ;  but  their  principal  market  was  in  the 
great  starving  body  of  the  hand-loom  weavers.  And  those  who 
indolently  favoured  this  wretched  system  might  have  been  often 
enough  startled  into  a  sense  of  its  absurdity,  by  the  perpetually 
recurring  phenomenon  of  both  master  and  apprentice  inlying 
for  parochial  relief,  as  soon  as  the  fee  was  spent.    In  the 
training  school  at  Norwood  a  different  example  was  set.  Would 
that  it  had  been  well  followed  I     The  boy  was  tndned  to  be 
much  too  valuable  to  require  that  he  should  be  offered  with  a 
bounty.   The  master  of  the  Limehouse  School  of  Industry,  where 
the  training  system  had  been  pursued,  in  answer  to  inquiries 
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by  Dr.  Kaj  Shuttleworth,  replied,  —  *  In  the  first  place  we 
'  diminish  the  period  of  residence  in  the  workhouse  two  years : 
^  next,  the  apprentice  fee  and  expenses  are  saved ;   next  the 

*  children  obtain  superior  situations ;  they  seldom  return  even 

*  temporarily  to  a  state  of  dependence.  We  have  a  strong  coii'^ 
'  yiction  that  they  will  certainly  retain  an  independent  spirit 

*  and  porition  in  after-life,  so  that  instead  of  rearing  a  race  of 

*  paupers  we  are  now  rearing  a  race  of  independent  workmen 
'  and  servants  ....  Frequently  persons  come  to  apply  for 

*  children  at  the  Limehouse  Training  School.     I  immediately 

*  tell  them  we  give  no  premium.  That  readily  disposes  of  scores 
^  of  applications,  and  those  who  persist  in  the  application  are 

*  reM)ectable  individuals  who  have  real  need  of  the  services  of  a; 

*  wdlptrained  and  well-educated  child.     It  was  only  the  other 

*  day,'  be  continued,  descending  to  particular  instances,  *  that 

*  the  captain  of  a  ship  came  to  the  school  to  ask  for  a  boy.     I 

*  told  hmi  that  we  had  no  boy  old  enough  to  go  to  sea.  He 
'  said,  **  I  have  seen  a  little  boy  at  sea  scarcely  higher  than  a 
'  *'  ccSl  of  rope,  who  had  been  trained  in  this  school,  and  he  con- 
'  *'  ducts  himself  so  weU,  and  is  so  active  and  useful,  that  I  am 

*  ^'  determined  to  have  a  boy  like  him,  if  I  can  obtain  one;''  and 

*  he  told  me  there  was  a  boy  about  his  age  in  the  house  who 

*  would  suit  him.'  * 

When  it  was  first  seen  how  ineffectual  Ragged  Schools,  as 
they  were  termed,  were  without  a  skilful  system  of  industrial 
training,  to  elevate  their  inmates  from  pauperism  to  self-support, 
the  next  resource  naturally  looked  to  for  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  the  system  of  human  drainage  or  emiCTation.  We  have 
often  dwelt  upon  it  ourselves  — and  no  later  than  January  last, 
in  a  paper  on  Colonization — as  a  necessary  condition  to  our 
relief,  especially  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  But,  emigration,  as 
hitherto  conducted,  has  been  found  to  be  no  immediate  solution. 
We  must  probe  deeper  into  the  evil  for  its  cure.  The  constitu- 
tion of  society  must  be  so  repaired,  as  not  to  want  a  constantly 
recurring  system  of  depletion.  K  it  be  left  with  those  who  have 
grown  to  manhood,  and  can  read  tracts  on  emigration,  to  judge  for 
themselves  whether  they  shall'  cross  the  sea,  and  how  and  where 
they  are  to  take  up  their  future  abodes,  surely  it  depends  on  some 
others  to  consider  how  our  pauper  youth  may  be  best  a^pted 
to  such  a  destination.  Not  that  we  think  it  would  be  wholesome 
that  the  youth  of  any  class  of  society  should  be  brought  up 

♦  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  from 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children, 
P-171. 
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^th  the  view  that  their  ultimate  fiate  rnuet  l)e  emigratioiL  No 
fyXhet  or  mother  of  what  are  called  the  better  daases,  wUe 
pitting  the  head  of  the  rosy  well-tended  infant  whidi  ia  dii^ 
xoxxoA  their  knee,  asking  all  kinds  of  questions  aboat  the  fiitme, 
j^nd  talking  as  if  the  house  it  was  brought  up  in  must  be  iti 
home  for  ever,  would  admit  into  their  mind  tlie  tbcni^t  ikt 
the  chad  is  doomed  to  be  expatriated  —  that  it  is  raised  for  the 
foreign  market.  If  we  come  back  ten  or  twelve  years  aft^waid^ 
when  the  child  has  grown  a  youth,  and  when  he  knows  that  his 
future  must  be  in  a  great  measure  of  his  own  making,  still,  tke 
judicious  parent  or  parental  counseUor  would  not  do  well  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  tell  him  that  there  is  likely  to  be  no  room  for 
him  at  home,  and  that  he  must  look  to  emigration.  And  vs 
as  a  rule,  with  the  working  classes.  A  population  in  the  state 
which  that  of  Ireland  has  got  into  at  present,  is»  for  die  time^ 
an  exception.  Otherwise,  emigration  should  not  be  a  profession 
for  a  class  so  much  as  an  individual  resource.  IndividuaH 
of  any  grade,  may  find,  at  a  particular  crisis  of  their  fortunes, 
that  a  new  country  will  give  them  a  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess than  the  one  they  have  lived  in,  and  may  consider  it  to  be 
their  interest  and  their  duty  to  act  upon  such  a  view.  Those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  influence  the  farte  df  masses  of  the 
humbler  portions  of  the  community,  or  who  are  reoeived  bj 
them  as  advisers,  may  wisely  come  to  the  like  concloaon)  in 
behalf  of  their  tmsuccessiul  clients,  under  similar  (nrcumstanoea. 
A  grown-up  man  must  go  where  he  can  preserve  or  recover  his 
independence.  Our  means  of  subsistence,  -^  to  make  life  w(Mrth 
havitig,  —  ought  to  be  independent  means.  But  to  educate 
any  class  systematically  in  the  notion  that  there  is  not  space 
for  them  among  us,  and  Aat  they  must  seek  thdr  fortuned  on 
the  fresh  soil  of  some  distant  emigration  field,  would  be  gene- 
rally equivalent  to  saying  to  them  that,  since  other  resources 
are  avowedly  provided  for  them,  they  need  not  be  busf, 
careftil,  and  virtuous,  like  their  neighbours,  who  seek  to  live 
at  home.  Such  a  system  must  tehd  to  train  them  in  the 
belief  that  they  have  found  the  secret  of  relieving  themselyes 
from  the  universal  curses  of  manhood — labour  and  anxiety;  and 
that  there  is  a  table  spread  for  them  in  the  wilderness,  where 
th^j  have  only  to  go  and  sit  down.  The  predestined  emigrant 
will  thus  dream  that  he  has  obtained  an  exemption  from  the 
cares,  perplexities,  and  toils  of  his  native  country:  though  in 
reality  he  is  only  placed  in  a  position  where  such  energy,  for- 
bearance, patience,  and  industrious  endurance  as  he  may 
pr^ssess,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  being  more  fully  developed 
and  more  sternly  tested  —  where  alone  they  will  be  more  plenti- 
Uy  rewarded.     Now^if  any  delusion  of  tnis  sort  is  a  probable 
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eonsequeaoe  of  speoial  schools  for  emigration,  whatadTantage  is 
there  to  be  set  on  the  other  side  ?     In  our  opinion,  none  at  alL 

There  are  aot  two  kinds  of  indostrial  schools  required!  one 
for  home,  another  for  tlie  colomes*  The  best  way  to  train  a 
yrath  for  emigration  is,  to  train  him  to  get  on  at  home. 
Wherever  his  lot  is  cast,  we  should  wish  him  to  be  something 
better  than  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  to  his  life's 
end:  though  wool-sorting  or  rop&*pickine  are  even  a  still  poorer 
training  fSr  the  Canadian  forests,  the  Texian  weed  prairies,  oar 
the  pasture  plains  of  Australia.  The  destiny  of  the  individual 
encumbrance  on  charity  nmy  be  settled  by  his  being  shipped 
off  to  the  most  promising,  or  to  any,  settlement ;  but  the  dis* 
eases  of  a  social  system,  infested  by  swarms  of  this  description  of 
pauper,  are  not  to  be  so  easily  cured.  The  mere  emptying  out 
of  htmion  beings  upon  shores  where  they  have  a  chance  of  Ufe 
which  they  had  not  at  home,  though  there  may  have  been  sound 
enough  reasons  for  it  during  a  dreadful  famine  and  commercial 
panic,  is  not  a  practice  to  be  systematically  followed,  with 
decenoy  or  humanity.  When  we  take  the  starving  Celt  firom 
SUbbreen  or  Skye,  and  land  him  on  the  sands  of  Canada  or  the 
mud  of  AustnUia^  we  are  rid  of  him,  to  be  sure ;  so  are  we  of 
the  discontented  workman,  who  is  carried  from  the  crowded  piers 
of  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  to  be  set  down  on  the  equally  crowded 
quay  of  New  York,  where,  to  his  intense  astonishment,  he  will 
find  that  he  is  as  far  as  ever  irom  an  ea^  life,  high  pay,  and 
cheap  liquor.  The  other  hemisphere  shrinks  from  many  of  our 
emigrants  almost  as  much  as  from  our  convicts.  The  incQviduals 
1^  are  so  disposed  of  may  never  oome  back  again ;  but  even 
if  it  were  personally  no  subject  of  regret  that  they  have  been 
woefully  disappointed  and  foully  deceived,  they  waft  over  a 
miserable  history,  — one  which  surrounds  emigration,  especially 
as  a  resource  to  the  humbler  classes,  with  desohktion  and  misery, 
instead  of  hope  and  progress. 

Supposing  that  we  are  ri^t  in  thinking  that  one  and  the  same 
training  will  equally  answer  for  both  purposes,  the  question  is 
reduced  to  this — What  that  training  ou^ht  to  be?  To  merely 
occupy  their  hands,  without  opening  their  capacities  to  skilled 
labour,  is  to  give  the  inmates  of  Bagged  Schools  and  Union 
Workhouses  a  very  miserable  chance  of  success  in  life,  and  to 
give  society  a  very  miserable  chance  of  being  rid  of  that  burden 
which  hefeditary  pauperism  has  imposed  on  it.  We  truly 
believe  that  the  b^  thing  that  can  oe  done  with  all  children 
who  are  once  brought  within  the  circle  of  pauper  or  eleemosy- 
nary education  is,  to  train  them,  as  effectively  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  to  some  practical  and  useful  line  of  life,  so  as  to 
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make  them  good  home  dtizens.  If  emigration,  after  all,  aboold 
turn  out  to  be  their  future  destiny,  this  training  will  be  in  every 
way  of  service  to  them, — fully  as  much  so  as  any  that  could 
have  been  administered  with  a  special  view  to  th^  expatri- 
ation. If  they  are  enabled  to  live  by  it  at  home,  the  system 
will  have  saved  for  the  commonwealth*  so  many  valuaUe  mem- 
bers out  of  what  was  thought  to  be  its  very  rottenness 

Now,  what  difficulties  or  dangers  are  in  the  way  of  this  great 
national  experiment  ?  We  know  of  no  difficulties,  but  the  cojt: 
and  of  no  dangers,  but  two  visionary  fears,  —  the  fear  of  a  ^ut 
of  useful  labour,  and  the  fear  of  heartless  parents  abandoning 
their  children,  whcJesale,  to  the  public  The  experiment  of 
making  pauper  children  useful  members  of  the  community  has 
surely  probability  enough  on  the  face  of  it,  to  justify  wha^ver 
cost  and  risk  it  may  involve.  In  case  we  can  do  nothing  with 
their  labour  here,  then  colonisation  comes  in  most  opportunely : 
and  will  provide  them  with  a  satisfactoiy  opemng  abroad, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  place  which  their  parents  have  lost  for 
them  in  our  own  complex  system.  To  give  them  tli^  tedious 
minute  training,  equivalent  to  an  apprenticeship  to  any  of  our 
old  generic  trades, — such  as  cabinet-making,  tailoiingry  boot- 
makbg,  &c., — is  y^hat  neither  compulsory  nor  voluntary  elee- 
mosynary institutions  can  afford  to  do, — what  perhaps  they 
ought  not  to  do,  if  tiiey  could.  But  in  a  well-trained  industrud 
school,  a  boy  learns  a  deal  of  coarse  handiw<»rk  in  various  capaci- 
ties, which  may  be  of  infinite  service  to  himself  and  those  about 
him,  when  he  may  be  thousands  of  miles  from  regular  tradesmen. 
His  capacities  may  not  have  been  accurately  enough  shaped  and 
polished  to  adjust  tiiemselves  to  the  studiously  tesselated  ^stem 
of  this  country ;  but  for  that  very  reason  they  may  be  the  better 
suited  for  the  rugged  road  of  the  colonist.  He  may  not  be  able 
to  turn  a  boot,  or  veneer  a  sideboard,  or  tool  in  the  gilding  of  a 
russia-bound  volume, — but  with  his  general  knowledge  and  his 
rude  aptitudes,  natural  and  acquired,  ne  could  perhaps  do  in  his 
own  person,  for  a  new  settlement  in  New  Zealand,  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  it  needs  three  highly-trained  workmen  to  do  at 
home ;  for  he  can  make  a  pidr  of  brogues,  put  together  a  deal 
bench,  and  bind  all  the  literature  of  his  brother  settlers  in  hog- 
skin.  Such  rough-handed  miscellaneously  tnuned  beings  may 
make  better  emigrants  than  your  fimshed  medianics,  whose 
pedantic  adherence  to  the  dogmatic  methods  in  whidi  tb^ 
have  been  drilled,  and  whose  firm  belief  in  the  impossibility  of 
anything  which  is  out  of  their  taught  track  being  sufficiently 
correct  to  answer  its  purpose,  are  the  curse  of  dl  inventive 
geniuses,  and  of  all  eccentric  gentiem^i  who  wish  to  have  the 
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tbings  about  them  made  different  firom  their  neighbours';  We 
will  not  say  that  these  finished  mechanics  would  be  less  fit  to 
adapt. themselves  to  the  wants  of  new  colonies  than  the  coarsely 
trained  youth  of  the  industrial  schools ;  but  we  believe  it  would 
give  our  hand  workers,  both  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  a 
better  and  firmer  position,  whether  in  their  own  country  or  in  a 
new  settlement,  were  they  acquainted  with  more  than  one  sort 
of  business,  and  able  to  turn  their  hands  to  various  constructive 
operations.  It  must  be  left  to  the  enlightening  influence  of 
national  education  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  as  well  as 
many  others,  which  will  serve  to  raise  the  working  man  to  a 
greater  share  of  independence  and  security  than  he  can  now 
attain  to,  —  and  this,  simply  by  glvmg  him  access  to  a  wider 
round  of  occupations. 

Though  Rf^ed  Schools  and  Union  Workhouses  cannot  train 
their  youth  to  the  thorough  mastery  of  a  trade,  experience  has 
shown  that  their  miscellaneous  industrial  training  prepares  a  boy 
for  learning  one,  and  makes  him  more  valuable  to  a  master,  even 
in  a  difierent  pursuit  from  that  in  which  he  may  have  been  prin- 
cipally engaged.  There  is  a  mischievous  superstition,  which 
operates  most  banefuUy  on  the  working  classes,  that  the  capacity 
to  do  one  ^ing  infers  incapacity  to  do  another.  The  number 
of  objects  which  can  be  accomplished  by  any  human  being  is 
doubtless  limited ;  but  the  ability  to  do  any  one  thing  with  the 
head  or  with  the  hand  opens  the  faculties,  and  makes  almost 
any  other  work  to  which  they  may  in  after  life  be  exclusively 
devoted  the  more  easy.  There  is  no  sound  moral,  except  by 
way  of  warning,  in  the  fable  about  a  philosopher  caught  by  the 
Algerines,  who  was  found  fit  for  nothing  but  to  sit  on  eggs  and 
hatch  chickens. 

As  it  would  be  injudicious  to  attempt  to  make  finished  work- 
men by  this  system  of  training,  it  would  also  be  a  very  great 
mistake  to  endeavour  to  make  such  institutions  self-supporting, 
by  bringing  fabrics  into  the  market.  The  best  and  most  in- 
structive labour  in  which  pauper  children  can  be  employed  is, 
in  ministering  to  their  own  wants: — making  their  dothes, 
food,  and  furniture,  and  fitting  up  their  dwelling-places.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  the  independent  mechanic  that  the  money 
of  the  charitable  wealthy  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  com- 
peting with  him ;  it  would  be  still  more  unjust  to  tax  him  to 
support  his  rivals.  But  that  he  should  ever  really  suffer  from 
such  a  cause  is  an  empty  fear ;  —  any  attempt  to  compete  with 
him  in  such  a  quarter  would  be  quite  ineffectual. 

A  general  glance  at  the  economic  advantages  which  emigra- 
tion to  a  fresh  soil  confers  on  the  poor  but  able-bodied  *  surplus 
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inhabitant '  of  die  old  country^  may  serve  Btill  farther  to  shoir 
the  Tahie  of  skilled  indiistrial  training.     The  emigration  field 
will  not  be  a  mat  almshonse  for  him ;  far  from  enablmg  him  to 
lire  idle  on  the  bounties  of  nature,  it  sinn^y  restores  him  to 
that  position  of  a  capacity  to  earn  his  biea^  which  Ins  paronta^ 
by  degenerating  from  the  ranks  of  prudent  industry,  had  ftit^ 
feited.     He  and  his  brethren  in  misfortune  are  redimdant,  not 
from  the  absolute  number  of  people  in  the  country,  but  baoanso 
their  parents,  through  vice  or  culpable  indolence  and  caideeaneai^ 
have  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  high  social  state ;  the  Tery 
first  of  which  requires  that  every  man  should  preserve  somethiitt; 
of  what  he  produces,  under  pain  of  sinking  below  the  level  of  s^& 
support    It  has  been  well  said  that  there  never  was  a  snxjdoa 
population,  where  every  head  of  a  family  has  a  hundred  pouiun  im 
the  savings'  bank.     But  the  saving  out  of  past  production  does 
not  necessarily  embody  itself  in  money  oV  tan^ble  property* 
It  may  be  represented  by  education,  or  professional  training,  or 
whatever  gives  the  human  being  opportunities  for  the  future^ 
by  exemption  from  imimediate  daily  necessity.     The  opportvnity 
which  the  carpenter  or  the  bookbinder  has  got  of  mastering  a 
lucrative  skilled  profession,  is  the  hereditary  gift  which  his  parents 
have  bestowed  on  him  through  their  caution  and  forbearance  ha 
not  immediately  consuming  all  they  had  produced*     Tins  is  his 
capital.    But  the  city  savage,  and  the  abandoned  child  of  the 
social  wilderness  have  no  capital  in  any  shape,  and  society  camot 
afford  to  invest  them  with  so  much  as  their  neighbour  the  car^ 
penter  possesses ;  it  would  be  dangerous  if  it  did  so.   Now  the  ad* 
vantage  of  emigration  to  such  a  person,  we  repeat^  is  just  this,  —^  it 
redresses  the  wrongs  which  his  parents  have  committed  in  regard 
to  him,  and  sets  him  off  in  life  with  a  beginning,  with  a  kind  of 
capital    The  untilled  alluvial  soil  of  the  prairies  or  New  Zealand^ 
is  another  kind  of  capital  lying  waiting  for  any  one  who  wiH  go 
to  it ;  in  this  country  it  requires  an  expenditure  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  an  acre,  in  paring,  trenching,  and  tile-draining  to 
make  its  like.     But  the  extent  to  which  it  is  really  available  as 
capital  will  depend  much  on  the  capacities  of  the  men  who  go  to 
it.     If  they  can  only  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  they  may  have 
food  in  autumn,  but  they  will  have  to  wait  long  ere  they  obtaia 
by  the  exchange  of  commodities  other  rewards  for  their  labour* 
But  if  while  his  neighbour  ploughs  and  reaps,  one  of  them  can, 
however  roughly,  make  chairs,  tables,  and  agricultural  instm* 
ments,  and  another  can  perform  tinker's  work,  while  a  third  can 
turn  out  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  fourth  a  suit  of  clothes,  they  have 
among  them  the  main  primary  elements  of  a  social  community, 
and  the  fixed  capital  —  the  land  —  is  immediately  available  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  those  who  live  on  it.   Once  taken  out  of 
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the  Slough  of  Despond  and  started  fairly  in  the  world,  there  ie^ 
of  course,  no  saying  to  what  height  of  fortune  the  redeemed 
outcast  may  arrive.  But  the  accumulation  of  great  fortunes  is 
not  a  peculiarity  of  emigration.  Certain  coincidencies  of  good 
luck,  sKilful  management,  and  prudent  forethought  are  ever, 
from  time  to  time,  creating  fortunes  almost  out  of  nothing,  iii 
our  dense  cities,  as  well  as  in  our  emigration  fields.  The  natural 
function  of  emigration  is  merely  to  give  the  poor  man  a  start  in 
life-^not  to  carry  him  over  the  ground. 

Apart  from  any  question  respecting  the  merit  of  founding  Bag^ 
ged  Schools  as  places  of  refuge  for  almndoned  children,  supported 
by  private  charity,  we  owe  to  them  the  application  of  industrial 
training,  which,  we  believe,  will  in  the  end  be  found  their  most 
valuable  feature.  We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  eur 
laired  experience  of  the  Norwood  Taining  School,  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Among 
these  sdiools  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  there  is  at 
least  one  in  which  the  industrial  training  system  has  been  sys- 
tematically pursued — the  United  Industrial  School  of  Edin- 
'buigh.  Such  efibrts  are  not  artificial  interferences  with  the 
natural  oiganisation  of  society ;  they  are  restorations  of  a  balance 
which  has  been  artificially  dbturbed,  and  their  immediate  wholes 
some  influence  caimot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  following 
statement  of  their  experience  reported  by  the  managers  of  the 
United  Industrial  SchooL 

'  Besides  the  prospect  which  it  affcM'ds  of  bringing  up  useful 
members  of  sooiety,  the  industrial  system  has  proved  of  eminent  ad^ 
vantage  to  the  discipline,  harmony,  and  effectiveness  of  the  institution, 
as  a  mere  place  of  education.  It  has  been  found  eminently  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  children,  and  hence  to  their  contentedness 
and  good  conduct.  It  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  mature  outcast 
of  society  and  the  child  of  want  or  degradation  are  two  totally  distinct 
beings,  both  in  their  physical  and  mental  nature,  and  demand  as  dif- 
ferent a  social  treatment  The  former  becomes  supine,  iner^  and 
hopeless,  during  his  career  of  vice  and  misfortune — the  latter  often 
shows  an  acuteness  and  energy  beyond  his  years. 

*  It  has  he&a  observed,  that  children  eariy  deprived  erf  their  natural 
guardians  exhibit  remarkable  precocity,  as  if  by  a  wise  provision  their 
natures  were  adapted  to  the  difficulties  of  their  position.  Among 
those  poor  abandoned  children  whose  daily  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  sup- 
ply their  daily  wants,  the  young  human  faculties  are  subjected  to  an 
artificial  forcing  system,  which  enlarges  them  to  their  utmost  stretch, 
and  the  extent  to,  which  they  are  developed  seems  sometimes  incred- 
ible. These  qualities  have  an  accompanying  excitement,  which  de- 
mands a  field  of  development.  Employments  which  do  not  in  some 
degree  tax  the  ingenuity  and  the  powers  of  body  and  mind,  exhibiting 
results  which  increase  with  the  energies  bestowed  on  them,  cannot  flu 
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the  vacuum  leffc  bj  the  exciting  occopations  of  mendicancj,  imposi- 
tioD,  and  plunder.  When  the  hands  are  occupied  in  picking  old  ropes 
and  sorting  wool,  the  mind  is  at  the  old  haunts,  aceompanjing  the 
pickpocketand  the  gambler,  or  revelling  in  the  flash  house.  On  the 
other  hand,  skilled  labour,  inferring  progress  with  effort,  has  served 
entirely*  to  supersede  these  dangerous  hankerings,  while  it  keeps  ap 
a  healUij  energy  of  bodj  and  mind,  visible  in  the  zeal  with  which  the 
children  betake  themselves,  whether  to  their  work  or  their  tasks. 
The  turning  lathes  are  especially  popidar ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  feeling  a  sympathetic  interest  with  the  evidently  keen  and  ab- 
sorbing emotion  with  which  the  boy  sees  the  evidence  of  his  own 
enlarging  skill  there  growing  into  tangible  shape  before  him.' 

We  do  not  mean  to  insist  that  skilled  training,  or  any  other 
individual  system,  contains  the  one  effective  remedy  for  our 
social  evils.  The  body  social  can,  no  more  than  the  physical 
frame,  be  revolutionised,  like  mere  chemical  matter,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  one  new  element ;  and  social  therapeutics  can 
accomplish  their  object  only  by  small  degrees  and  partial  amend- 
ments under  the  direction  of  earnest,  thoughtful,  patient  indus- 
try. It  is  one  of  the  great  glories  of  our  age, — a  glory  which 
will  hereafter  make  it  shine  with  a  brightness  such  as  no  genius 
or  lustre  of  great  achievement  could  have  conferred  on  it,  — 
that  it  is  marked  by  diligent  inquiry  into  the  diseases  which 
our  forefathers  have  allowed  to  creep  into  society,  and  by  an 
anxious  desire  to  cure  them.  And  though  the  first  inquiries 
have  opened  a  sad  and  disheartening  picture,  and  have  displayed 
sores  too  deep  for  immediate  healing,  yet  when  the  present 
generation  with  its  miseries  shall  have  passed  away,  there  is 
hope  that  all  this  earnest  endeavour  will  not  be  lost,  and  that 
it  may  have  prepared  a  brighter  moral  dawn  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  come. 


Abt.  VIIL — Le  Siecle.    Le  Pouvoir:  Le  Moniteur:  Le  Journal 
des  Debats:ASA9, 1850. 

"ly/TANY  of  the  errors  of  political  philosophers,  and  many  of  the 
failures  of  practical  statesmen,  appear  to  us  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  same  oversight:  both  have  too  commonly- 
ignored,  or  have  not  sufficiently  studied,  the  fundamental  cha- 
racteristics, intellectual  and  moral,  which  distinguish  different 
nations:  they  have  too  generally  reasoned  and  act^d  as  if  thej 
had  to  deal  with  an  abstract  or  an  ^  average '  man,  instead  of 
with  populations  impressed — whether  by  tne  hand  of  Nature 
or  by  the  operation  of  long  antecedent  circumstances  —  with 
marked  and  distinctive  features;   endowed  with  special  apti- 
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tudesy  gifted  with  peculiar  excellences,  disqualified  by  peculiar 
deficiencies.  In  consequence  of  the  omission  of  these  con- 
siderations, which  should  form,  not  only  an  essential  element 
in  their  calculations,  but  almost  the  foundation  of  them,  their 
philosophy  becomes  inapplicable,  and  their  statesmanship  ends 
in  disappointment.  That  nations  are  marked  by  such  distinctive 
capacities  and  incapacities  few  observers  of  our  species  on  a 
large  scale  will  be  found  to  doubt:  any  difference  of  opinion 
merely  r^ards  the  inherent  and  ineradicable  nature  of  these 
distinctions.  While  some  conceive  them,  to  belong  to  the  race, 
its  pedigree,  its  physical  conformation  —  others  attribute  them 
to  the  operation  of  external  influences,  as  country,  climate, 
government,  surrounding  accidents,  or  historical  antecedents. 

Thus,  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  distinguishes  the  Oriental 
from  the  European  nations.  Progress  distinguishes  the  one ;  a 
stereotyped  stationariness  the  other.  The  former  rest  unambi- 
tiously  in  the  blind  worship  of  the  past;  the  latter  draw  all  their 
inspiration  from  hope,  and  lay  the  scenes  of  their  dreams  of 
happiness  in  the  times  that  are  to  come.  The  golden  age  of  the 
one  is  the  primeval  Eden  of  their  ancestors;  the  Paradise  of  the 
other  is  the  future  dwelling-place  of  their  children's  children. 
Passive  and  unmurmuring  resignation  under  the  evils  of  life  is 
the  religion  of  the  East;  indomitable  and  untiring  energy  in 
conflict  with  those  evils  is  the  virtue  of  the  West.  The  Oriental 
acquiesces  in  all  that  is  ordained ;  the  European  acquiesces  in 
nothing  that  can  be  amended.  Neither  character  presents  a 
complete  and  perfect  whole :  and  the  philosopher  may  be  tempted 
to  speculate  on  the  splendid  results  which  would  signalise  the 
union  of  the  two,  if  such  an  event  be  among  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  human  destiny :  — 

*  In  dreaming  of  each  mighty  birth, 
That  shall  one  day  be  bom 
From  marriage  of  the  Western  earth 
With  nations  of  the  Mom.' 

Kor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  differences,  less 
marked  indeed,  but  quite  as  real,  distinguish  the  several  Eu- 
ropean races  from  encii  other.  Each  has  its  peculiar  gift— r its 
spedal  line  of  excellence,  in  which  it  is  unapproachable — its 
special  incapacity,  which  no  experience  and  no  effort  seem  able  to 
cure.  The  spirit  of  patient,  unwearying,  and  minute  research, 
of  profound  and  far-reaching  speculation  —  the  perfection  of 
the  abstract  intellect — are  the  dowry  of  the  Germans.  But  the 
faculty  of  managing  successfully  the  rougher  and  homelier  affairs 
of  social  life  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  them  in  far  scantier 
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measure.  They  are  glorious  musicians — veiy  common-plaoo 
administrators*  On  the  theoretical  science  of  TOvemment  thej 
think  profoundly — in  the  actual  art  of  it  they  nave  been  as  yet 
children.  To  the  Italians,  again,  is  assigned  that  fervid  ima^na- 
tion — that  keen  susceptibility  to  all  the  finer  influences  —  that 
Intense  homage  to  the  beautiful — that  pursuit  of  the  Ideal  as  a 
reality,  out  of  which  springs  the  perfection  of  the  fine  arts.  Bat 
for  some  centuries  back  they  have  seemed  to  purchase  this  brilliant 
pre-eminence  at  the  expense  of  incompetence  for  the  practical 
duties  and  business  of  political  life.  With  the  most  singular 
combination  of  intellectual  powers  among  European  nations, 
ihey  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  more  misgoverned  than  any 
people  except  the  Spaniards ;  and  with  the  finest  soil  and  climate 
m  the  world,  they  have  long  renuuned  neariy  at  a  stand-stiU  in 
all  the  material  elements  of  civilisation.  Periiaps  it  may  be  this 
very  sacrifice  to  the  Ideal  which  incapacitates  them  for  the 
achievements  of  common  life,  where  modifications  and  adapta- 
tions rather  than  creations  are  wanted — improvements  of  what 
isy  rather  than  the  removal  of  it,  to  make  room  for  what  ought  to 
be.  Probably  also  the  pursuit  and  overweening  appreciation  of 
the  merely  beautiful  are  unfavourable  to  a  certain  hardness  and 
sternness  of  mind  which  may  be  essential  to  success  in  the  rough 
work  of  the  political  arena. 

The  French,  too,  unrivalled  in  scientific  precision,  are  stricken 
with  impotence  when  they  approach  the  higher  re^ons  of 
poetical  or  spiritual  thought.  Pre-eminent  as  a  military  people, 
they  have  signally  failed  in  all  attempts  to  add  naval  success 
to  their  other  achievements.  And  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
whole  people,  occupied  iot  sixty  years  in  the  search  after  that 
^abstract  perfection  in  government'  (which,  as  Canning  re- 
marked, is  not  an  object  of  reasonable  pursuit,  bepause  it  is  not 
one  of  possible  attainment) ;  and  with  as  fair  a  field,  and  as  unim- 
peded a  career,  as  was  ever  vouchsafed  to  any  nation  in  Europe 
—  they  are  actually  at  tiie  present  time  no  nearer  than  at  the 
beginning,  to  the  realisation  of  their  ideal.  While  the  English, 
on  the  other  hand  —  loathing  abstract  thought,  looking  with 
suspicion  or  contempt  on  all  endeavours  after  scientific  accoiwgr 
in  moral  or  political  questions,  empiric,  tentative,  often  blunder- 
ing, always  unsystematic,  alternately  sleeping  in  smiling  apathy, 
and  awakening  with  a  panic  start  —  now  straining  at  the  smallest 
hardship,  now  swallowing  the  most  monstrous  oppression ;  now 
neglecting  the  growth  of  the  most  frightful  evils,  now  arousing 
themselves  to  the  most  microscopic  vigilance;  now  wretched, 
frantic,  and  remorseful,  if  a  criminal  is  harsUy  treated,  or  a 
pauper  inadequately  f^;  now  contemplating  with  serene  in- 
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diflEbrence  the  grinding  miaerj  of  thoueands;  —  nevertlieless 
have  contnved  to  advance  with  moffical  rapidity  in  the  nmtenal 
arts  of  life ;  and  to  proceed,  thou^  at  a  £Eur  alower  rate,  with 
the  remedy  of  public  ills  ajid  the  diffosion  of  social  wel&re« 
Surrounded  by  difficulties,  they  succeed  in  mabtainiog  their 
freedom  unimpaired,. and  even  confirmed;  and  in  making  ahnost 
yearly  some  steps  —  halting,  and  uncertain  as  th^  are  —  to? 
inirds  a  better  and  wiser  goyeniment 

If  we  are  r^ht  in  these  views  -^  if  no  national  ohavacter  is 
oompkte  and  perfect,  and  equipped  in  an  adequate  mei«ttre  with 
allcapacities  —  it  follows  that,  to  expect  frcnn  all  natioi](s  suo- 
o»B  and  excellence  in  all  lines,  or  in  the  oame  lines,  is  an 
unreasonable  demand;  and  to  imagine  that  the  same  political 
sarments  will  fit  all  alike,  is  a  practical  mistake  of  the  mo^t 
dangerous  description/  Yet  recent  events  have  shown  that  it 
IS  about  the  most  widely  diffiised  of  aU  misaj^ireh/Qnsions;  and 
it  is  the  oi^  of  all  others,  into  which  BngUshmen  aire  most  apf 
to  &1L  We  have  been  too  much  like  me  Mthnsiastio  conr 
valescMit  who  would  *  force  upon  every  invalid  the  inv^uable 
medicine  which  has  cured  his  own  malady  and  agreed  with 
his  own  system.  To  our  representative  institutions — to  our 
*  glorious  British  constitution'  —  we  gratefully  ascribe  (wh^her 
altogether  jusUy  we  need  not  here  discuss)  our  long  out^&c  of 
prosperity,  our  wide  empire  our  high  position,  our  imequalled 
amount  of  personal  freedom,  the  buoyancy  with  which  we  ride 
oat  the  fiercest  storms,  the  elastic  energy  whieh  carries  us  tri- 
nmphandy  through  the  dai^est  disasters.  Our  neighbours 
draw  the  same  inference,  and  clamour  for  institutions  similar  to 
ours ;  and  they  are  baeked  in  their  demand  by  the  most  ia:dent 
sympathy  which  the  flattered  vanity  and  the  genuine  benevo- 
hnce  of  En^nd  can  afford.  They  seize  eagerly  upon  the  magic 
spell;  and  find— -aksl  too  late  — alike  to  their  astcmishm^it 
and  ours,  that. the  magic  resides,  not  in  the  spell,  but  in  its 
spedal  adaptation  to  the  practised  hand  that  wields  it.  Grod 
forbid  that  we  should  undervalue  our  national  institutions! 
May  we  ever  be  asmduous,  not  only  to  preserve)  but  to  improve 
them,  and  keep  them  perpetually  bright  and  young.  But  dose 
observatbn,  both  of  ourselves  and  of  our  imitators,  may  ccmvingoe 
us  that  the  real  merit  and  effect  of  these  institutions  belong 
far  less  to  the  forms  th^aiselves  than  to  those  national  qualities 
«-^for  the  most  nart  virtues,  but  not  always  as  amiable  as  re- 
spectable —  whicn  enable  us  to  use  them  so  skilfuUy,  to  supply 
their  deficiencies,  and  correct  their  incongruities. 

We  think  that  a  littie  reflection  will  show  reason  for  believ- 
ing that,  if  we  have  succeeded  in^the  great  object  of  a  people*s 
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eziBtenoe — progress  towards  good — it  is  to  be  attributed  fiur 
snore  to  our  national  character  than  to  oar  national  institutions ; 
and  perhaps  more  to  the  suitalnlity  of  the  two  to  each  other,  than 
to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  either ; — that  if  these  institutions 
have  worked  well,  and  borne  rich  fruit  here,  thanks  are  due  less  to 
any  inherent  perfection  of  their  own  than  to  that  sterling  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  which  so  incessantly,  habitually,  and 
almost  unconsciously,  mterfere  to  prevent  them  from  working 
ill.  We  believe  it  may  be  shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
have  materials,  in  the  frame-work  of  our  society  and  in  our 
national  character,  for  the  formation  and  management  of  the 
Bepresentative  system,  and  of  free  institutions  generally,  such 
as  no  other  people  is  blessed  with ;  and,  in  the  second  pkoe^ 
that  that  system  and  those  institutions  could  only  bring  out 
satisfactory  results  —  could,  in  fact,  only  subsist  at  all  —  among 
a  people  who  need  as  Utile  government  as  the  Americans  and 
the  English.  The  price  which  even  we  ourselves  have  paid  and 
are  still  paying  for  the  proud  distinction  of  parliamentary  govern* 
ment,  in  the  shape  of  defective  administration,  expense,  blunders, 
and  neglects;  and  the  extent  to  which  individual  wisdom  and 
collective  reasonableness  and  energy  are  hourly  called  in  to 
counteract  the  perils  and  remedy  the  mischiefs  resulting  frbm 
this  form  of  government;  these  are  points  which  foreigners 
can  never  know  —  which  Englishmen  themselves  are  seldom 
frilly  aware  of — and  of  the  tendency  of  which  no  one  can  form 
an  adequate  conception,  who  has  not  watched  the  working  of 
English  institutions  in  Irish  hands,  and  thence  cained  a  glimpse 
of  what  in  such  a  case  would  happen,  were  England  not  at  hand 
to  interpose  a  corrective  and  restraining  power. 

The  English  constitution  is  full  of  theoretical  defects.  It 
contains  at  leaA  half  a  dozen  indefensible  provisions,  any  one 
of  which  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  sufficient  to  vitiate  all 
its  excellences,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  dead-lock  in  a  month.  Yet 
not  only  has  it  continued  (with  some  variety  of  form)  to  work 
for  centuries ;  but  under  it,  and  in  spite  of  its  manifest  imper- 
fections. Englishmen  have  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  practical 
and  sober  libertv  than  any  nation  in  the  worid.  Its  faults  are 
neutralised,  and  its  contradictions  have  become  reconciled  or 
hidden.  Mindful  that  a  mixed  government  can  exist  only  by 
compromise,  we  have  always  prevented  the  extreme  cases  q£ 
the  constitution  from  occurring,  and  taken  care  not  to  sttMn 
oui;  conflicting  rights  till  they  give  way.  For  instance,  our 
monarch  has  an  absolute  veto,  which  has  not  been  exercised 
since  the  days  of  William  of  Orange;  and  which,  though 
the  unquestioned  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  never  is  and  never 
will  again  be  exercised ;  because  its  exercise  would  practically 
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bring  the  entire  political  machine  to  a  stand.  Our  House  of 
Commcms  has  the  power,  when  it  differs  in  ojnnion  from  the 
Crown  and  the  House  of  Peers,  of  stopping  the  supplies,  and 
so  starving  them  into  a  surrender.  But  the  power  is  never 
exercised, — rarely  even  threatened  at  hinted  at, — ^^because  the 
tyranny  of  the  proceeding  would  be  repugnant  to  the  general 
feelings  of  the  cosntry,  save  in  those  ultimate  emei^gencies  which 
are  never  permitted  to  occur.  The  monarch,  when  the  House  of 
Lords  thwarts  his  wbhes,  has  the  power  of  controlling  its  oppo- 
mtion  within  itsdf  and  redudng  it  to  obedience  by  swamping  it 
with  new  creations ;  but  his  subjects  and  himself  alike  shrink 
from  such  a  violent  enforcement  of  the  Prerogative.  In  like 
manner  the  House  of  Peers,  by  obstinate  resistance  to  the  will 
of  the  Commons  and  the  Crown,  may  eflbctually  stop  legislation 
altogether ;  but  prudential  considerations  have  always  come  in 
aid  and  held  them  back,  before  they  had  carried  this  privilege 
too  fiir.  Thus,  any  one  of  the  three  constituent  elements  of 
our,  government  may,  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  tyran- 
nise oVer  the  others :  yet  they  never  do  so ;  or  if  they  do,  the  op- 
pression is  covered  by  a  decent  and  courteous  veil.  Nay,  more ; 
any  two  or  three  factious  members  of  the  House  of  Uommons 
have  the  power  of  arresting  all  the  business  of  the  country, 
stopping  the  supplies,  paralysing  the  government,  and  check- 
mating the  paidiament,  by  putting  in  practice  their  undoubted 
right  of  incessantly  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
Yet  the  propriety  oif  such  a  power,  when  exercised  moderately, 
and  its  utter  inadmissibility  when  carried  to  excess,  are  found 
practically  to  be  a  guarantee  against  both  its  abolition  and  its 
abuse.  In  the  same  way,  the  unanimity  required  from  juri^ 
would  habitually  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  and  abet  the  escape 
of  criminals,  did  not  the  conunon  sense  and  mutual  forbearance, 
characteristic  of  our  countrymen,  practically  convert  this  una- 
nimity into  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  except  in  the  very 
,  y  rarest  instances ;  so  that,  in  reality,  it  only  operates  as  a  security  ^ 
\  for  more  careful  and  deliberate  decision,  in  the  Sister  Island 
these  salutary  counteractions  have  been  found  wanting;  and 
the  whole  history  of  the  Irish  parliament  and  the  Irish  courts 
of  law  is  a  practical  comment,  of  the  most  convincing  kind,  of  ^ 
the  great  truth  on  which  we  are  now  dwelli^ : — how  necessary* 
is  an  approach  to  English  steadiness  and  EngUsh  principle  to 
make  English  institutions  work.  It  is  to  the  national  schools 
and  the  municipal  corporations  of  Ireland,  that  we  must  look 
£)r  the  education  which  shall  teach  the  means  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  practice  which  shall  make  perfect. 

For  the  last  sixty  years  the  idolaters  of  free  institutions  and 
of  the  representative  system  have  been  grievously  disappointed 
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oepiombly  they  were  miBmaiuiged ;  and  how  amaU  a  memre  of 

puwio  good  or  real  Kberty  were  the  fhiiti  they  bote.     In  the 

MBt  ICevolutHm,  many  of  our  purest  EnglUi  sympathiaerB  wem 

n»g|ered  in  their  adherence  to  the  princii^  nf  ronnfif iifwi 

^edom  in  oonaequence  of  what  they  witnessed  in  Fniioa. 

"aces  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  atauoeheet 

wl^^^    ^^I^"^'««^*aI^«^y«dMackii^^     Ther 

hwx^^;®*^^  **  «^^««g  ^h**  mischief  might  be  witiogfafc 

y  lorms  of  government  which  they  had  been  aceostoned  to 

remeil^L     if*  ^"^^  iiwtoiments  of  good.    We  can  all  of  us 

BerXti  u      ^"^  ^^  ^^  mcMrtiacation  afker  the  seoond 

»  violent^^  aI^'  'uidcr  a  far  soberer  movement^  the  dai^era  of 

for  a^ft        1  ^^^^^otivedespotism  appeared  to  be  exobuiged 

now,  aftT^        •  ^^*'*^*«"«  M^d  discreditable  corruption.     And 

publio  iro^*  ^l^ird  esperimenty  how  many  seal  lovers  of  the 

thin|>  1^^^^*^,^  sighing  for  a  militaiy  autocmt  to  educe  sobw- 

rVanc€>    ^  ^    ^^  ?^^  ^  ^^'^^^^  '^^^  ^®^  venture  to  hope  that 

afanoet   d^^   ^^Ltricate   herself  horn   her  present  dismal   and 

tyranav  ^^'^^^   condition,  without  either  succumbing  to    a 

disapp^^  ^Midwgoing  a  fourth  convulsion  I     Much  of  this 

to  the^^J^^.^  might  have  been  spared,  much  of  this  infidelity 

reflected\vf^^P  of  liberty  m^ht  have  been  avoided,  had  we 

qualities  ^p^  sufficiently  free  institi^tions  need  eertain  uatkmal 

ferritin  w*^  ^it  success, — that  they  have  no  patent  for  ccm- 

visdotxi  &^^^  *^^  virtue,  but  are  simply  instruments  by  which 

the  haoda^     ^urtue  may  work  out  infinite  good;  but  which*  in 

imnoeaA.r^  J^^  viol^ice,  selfislmess,  or  foUy,  may  be  turned  to 

(^  oue       ^^^rvedlong  ago  that,  while  a  monarchy  may  oonaat 

creatiot^l^^^^^P^  character  and  dependents,  reptd^lics  are  the 

the  -AjS^^^.*^  ^^^  ^^'"^     ^^  ^®  anility  of  the  countrymen  ef 

be  no  dciT  J^^y^  ^  manufacture  the  mare  machine,  ^ere  oan 

comply      v^^  >  ^ut  the  question  is,  whether  they  are  in  a  state  to 

cessftiVi^^^  the  conditions,  on  which  alone  it  can  do  its  work  sue* 

the  fiuit        ^®  waive  for  the  moment  any  uncertainty  ooncemii^ 

publioa*^^^  the  French  people  having  a  real  preference  for  a  re*- 

0uma^^  form  of  government :  though  there  are  suspicious  eir- 

beardJti?^  to  the  contrary.     On  the  first  Revolution,  we  have 

in  Bom^^^  ^  popular  election  of  the  Executive  was  objected  to 

M.  Sa^3^^^*^^^^'®'^'  ^^  ^^  choice  might  fall  upon  a  Bourbon:  and 

1830^^^^^*^  ill  Ws  IGsUffY  of  La  Fayette,  and  the  Bevolution  of 

voluti  ^^  ashamed  to  confess  that  the  excesses  of  the  first  Be- 

form  ^f^  ^^  ^^^  behind  such  a  decided  aversion  for  a  republioMi 

gtYet^  •  government,  that  the  proclaiming  of  one  would  have 

*         '^e  to  almost  universal  idarm  and  opposition.    We  will 
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suppose,  however,  the  goveniment  of  Louis  PhiHppe  to  have 
succeeded  in  dispeUing  that  aversion  and  alarm.  The  serious 
question  still  remains,-*- whether  a  r^ublic,  to  be  successful^ 
does  not  require  oonditicms,  with  which  France  as  yet  is  unaUfe 
or  unwilling  to  eiMnply  ? 

In  a  review  of  M.  Sarrans'  work,  aa  fiur  back  as  Jan.  1883^' 
we  remarked  'on  the  involuntary  testimony  it  contained  of  the 
difficulty  of  naturalisbg  such  a  form  of  government  in  tbab 
country :  and  as  an  authority  to  the  same  effeOt,  we  produced  no 
less  a  person  than  that  stoutest  of  all  republicans,  Jefierson  him^ 
self.  No  man  was  ev^  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
adapting  forms  of  government  to  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  ffovemed.  We  refer  our  readers  to  that  paper  (vol.  IvL 
p.  493.)  for  evidence  of  his  loss  of  confidence  even  m  the  future 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  his  solemn  warning  to  the  popula* 
tions  of  Europe,  who  might  think  that  they  had  nothing  more 
to  do  to  secure  liberty  than  follow  the  exam^e  of  America. 
One  sentence  from.  Jefferson's  last  letter  to  La  Fayette  is &11  we 
can  quote  here.  *  A  full  measure  of  liberty  is  not  now  periiaps 
^  to  be  expected  by  your  nation:  nor  am  I  confident  they  axe 
^  prepared  to  preserve  it.  .  •  .  Instead  of  that  liberty,  which 
^  takes  root  and  growth  in  the  pn^ress  of  reason,  if  recovered 
^  by  mere  force  or  accident,  it  becomes,  with  an  unprepared 
^  pe<^^  a  tyranny  still  of  the  many,  the  few,  or  the  one.' 

In  order  to  briog  out  our  views  more  clearly,  we  will  endea^ 
vour  succinctlv  to  point  oni,  first y  a  few  of  those  qualities  in 
a  peofde  which  ate  indispensable  to  the  successful  working  of 
self>govemment,  or  a  parliamentary  government  like  ours ;  and, 
secondly y  some  of  the  unavoidable  mischiefs  which  such  a  govern* 
ment  entails  even  among  ourselves, — mischiefs,  however,  which 
we  gladly  submit  to  as  the  needful  price  for  a  most  precious 
good,  and  which  we  meet  and  neutralise  as  best  we  may.    . 

The  very  first  requisite  is  a  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  widdv 
diffused  and  deefdy  engrained  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  who  takes  a  share  In  the  direc- 
ti(m  of  the  community^  is  called  upon  to  govern  others.  It 
is  not  merelv  his  own  interests  that  he  has  to  consider,  but  the 
interests  of  ms  country  and  his  fellow-oitizens,%ven  where  these 
clash,  or  appear  to  dadi,  with  his  own«  It  is  not  only  what  is 
dud  to  himself,  but  what  is  due  to  all  other  membos  of  the 
Commonwealth,  that  he  is  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  regard. 
Conceive  what  a  cononunity  that  would  be,  of  whidi  simple 
selfishness,  unchecked  by  conscience,  unenl%htened  by  clear- 
sighted wisdom,  should  be  the  motive  impulse  and  the  guiding 
star  I    All  history  has  shown  that  real  freedom  can  only  be 
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midntained  where  genuine  patriotism  pervades  the  nationy-^and 
the  very  essence  of  patriotism  is  an  unselfish,  though  a  partiid^ 
love  of  justice.     Amid  a  people  wanting  in  real  public  spirit, 
the  representative  system  must  soon  degenerate  into  a  deeeptiYe 
form,  and  may  then  become  one  of  the  most  fearfiil  phases 
and  instruments  of  mbrule.     The  secret  history  of  the  Irbh 
Parliament  and  of  the  French  Chambers  proclaims  this  lessoii 
with  alarming  vividness.     The  very  safety  of  a  nation,  as  well 
as  its  interest  and  its  honour,  depend  upon  having  just  men 
carried  to  the  head  of  affiiirs,  and  maintained  there ;  but  where^ 
—  when  the  population  has  been  made   a  prey  to  ignorant, 
greedy,  tenacious  self-seeking, — where  is  to  be  found  the  sense 
or  the  principle,  either  to  choose  such,  or  to  tolerate  their  rule 
when  chosen  ?     A  government  selected  from  and  by  the  people 
can  only  reflect  the  qualities  of  that  people ;  if  tlie  mass  of  the 
nation  be  wise,  just,  and  true,  the  rulers  will  be  not  only  the 
embodiment,  but  the  ilite^  the  filtered  essence,  of  that  wisdom, 
that  justice,  that  truth ;  if  the  mass  be  corrupted,  grasping,  and 
regardless  of  the  rights  of  others,  the  concentration  and  aggra- 
vation of  all  these  disqualifying  elements  is  certain  to  be  found, 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  high  places  of  the  State. 

The  entire  absence  of  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  — 
almost  of  a  perception  that  such  rights  exist  —  which  has  been 
manifested  by  nearly  all  classes  in  France,  both  during  and  once 
the  convulsion  of  1848,  will  go  far  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
Liberty  —  equality  —  fraternity  —  were  the  watchwords  of  the 
last  revolution,  as  of  the  first.     The  Provisional  Grovemment 
announced  them  at  its  first  sitting  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  all 
their  decrees  were  headed  with  the  magical  syllables.     Every 
man  was  to  have  a  share,  an  equal  share,  in  the  choice  of 
rulers  and  the  decision  of  the  form  of  government.     Nothing 
could  be  fisiirer  than  the  promise;  and,  if  the  old  system  of  things 
was  to  be  considered  entirely  swept  away,  nothing  could  be 
juster  than  the  principle.     But  it  soon  appeared  that  neither 
the  Provisional  Government  nor  their  supporters  had  any  idea 
of  adhering  to  it.    Their  profession,  as  well  as  their  duty,  cleariy 
was,  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  might  be  by  universal  suffrage, 
the  real  wishes  Uf  the  country  on  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  then  promptly  and  unmurmuringly  to  carry  them 
into  effect.     But  it  early  became  evident  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  their  thoughts  than  either  to  obey  these  wishes 
when  ascertained,  or  even  to  wwt  for  their  expression.    They 
proclaimed  a  Republic  at  once;   alike  ignorant  and  careless 
whether  France,  when  consulted,  would  not  prefer  a  monarchy 
or  an  empire.     They  issued  decrees  after  decrees  with  greater 
recklessness,  greater  indifference  to  the  feelings,  greater  contempt 
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for  the  rights  and  possessions  of  their  fellow-citizens,  than  any 
autocrat  in  Asia  would  have  dared  to  manifest  Thej  plundered 
alike  the  rich  and  the  poor;  they  abolished  titles,  and  robbed 
.the  Savings'  Bank.  They  did  not  even  profess  to  allow  the 
French  nation  ^out  of  Paris)  freedom  or  fair  play  in  the  exercise 
of  the.universai  suffrage  they  had  just  proclaimed.  They  sent 
out  emissaries  to  the  provinces  with  authority  to  displace  any 
functionaries  who  held  opinions  adverse  to  the  govemmg  clique 
at  Paris,  and  to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  election  of  such 
representatives,  and  such  only,  as  should  be  thorough  republicans. 
Louis  Philippe,  among  all  his  oppressions,  never  ventured  upon 
any  attack  on  the  freedom  of  suffrage  half  so  barefaced.  The 
government,  so  far  from  wishing  fairly  to  ascertain  the  will  of 
the  wh(^  nation,  evidently  feared  the  expression  of  that  will, 
and  were  anxious  to  control  it.  Most  of  the  active  parties  in 
the  Parisian  movement  shared  this  feeling ;  they  fancied  (right 
or  wrong)  that  the  majority  of  the  French  nation  were  not  on 
their  side« — were  not  favourable  to  republican  institutions ;  and 
they  were  resolved  —  so  ill  had  they  learned  the  first  principles 
of  liberty  —  that  the  voice  of  the  majority  should  be  silenced  or 
coerced.  When  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  assembled 
to  choose  their  officers,  the  pledge  exacted  from  the  candidates 
was  this : — *  that  in  the  event  of  the  new  Convention  declaring 
^  against  a  Republic,  they  would  march  against  them  and  put 
^  them  down  I'  What  was  this,  but  to  make  public  profession 
of  military  despotism  ?  What  was  this,  but  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  certain  classes  of  the  population  of  Paris, — ^  If  the  votes 

*  of  the  great  majority  of  French  citizens,  honestly  ascertained^ 

*  should  decide  against  our  views,  we  will  unscrupulously 
'  trample  upon  that  majority,  and  carry  out  our  views  by  force  ? ' 
Accordingly  when  the  Convention  met,  the  members  were  com- 
pelled to  appear  upon  the  balcony  in-  presence  of  the  armed  mob 
of  the  metropolis,  and  cry  Vive  la  RipubUque^  without  having 
even  a  decent  interval  allowed  them  for  going  through  the  form 
of  a  deliberation.  How  could  free  institutions  won:  among  a 
pec^e  who  showed  themselves  so  utterly  insensible  to  the 
commonest  dictates  of  justice  between  man  and  man  ? 

The  same  r^ardlessness  of  the  rights  of  others,  thus  early  pro- 
nounced by  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  National  Guard, 
pervaded  every  class,  and  every  individual,  both  in  Paris  and  the 
other  great  towns.  No  one  had  the  slightest  scruple  about  im- 
posing his  own  will  upon  others  by  force.  In  all  discussions, 
the  minority  were  ready  to  appeal,  to  arms.  If  out-voted,  the^ 
would  fight  for  it  However  small  the  number  who  held  theu: 
opinions,  however  conscious  they  were  that  the  vast  mass  of  the 
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nation  was  opposed  to  them,  thej  still  hdd  themselyes  entided 
to  compel  obedience  to  their  wishes.  Every  man  n^ntained  his 
right  to  coerce  the  whole  nation.  Every  vote  of  the  AssemUj 
was  a  signal  for  some  party  or  other  wno  were  offended  at  it, 
to  ^descend  into  the  streets,'  as  the  phrase  was.  Hence  the  rix 
months  succeeding  February  witnessed  a  scarcdy  interrupted 
succession  of  actual  or  attempted  hneutes.  How  could  a  repre- 
sentative system  flourish  and  bear  fruit,  whc^n  the  very  founds 
ation  on  which  it  rests,  —  submission  to  the  decision  of  the 
electors,  unequivocally  and  constitntionallv  expressed,  — *  was  not 
merely  overlooked  or  overborne^  but  openly  denied  and  scouted? 

A  similar  spirit  has  animated  the  course  pursued  by  aU 
parties  even  to  tiie  date  at  which  we  write.  The  President  and 
the  Assembly  preserve  an  attitude  of  mutual  and  indeoorom 
hostility,  instead  of  mutual  forbearance  and  respect.  The 
malcontent  minority  rail  at  the  triumphant  majority,  t.&  die 
Assembly;  and  the  Assembly,  forgetting  that  angry  crita- 
(»8m  is  the  inalienable  right  of  the  minority,  endeavours  to 
punish  and  gi^  the  press.  The  defeated  Socnatists  seem 
incessantly  occupied  with  plots  against  the  government,  and  the 
alarmed  authorities  retalic^  by  a  new  electoral  law  whixdi  dis- 
franchises half  the  constituency  of  France.  Encroachment  is 
retorted  by  encroachment;  and  tyranny  on  the  one  side,  and 
conspiracy  on  the  othe^,  indicate  too  plainly  how  little  either 
party  understand  the  duties  of  citizens  or  the  rights  of  man. 
'  Partout  (sajrs  M.  Ghiizot)  les  liberty  individuelles  dee  citoyens 
^seules  en  prince  de  la  volont6  unique  de  la  majority 
'  numerique  de  la  nation.  Partout  le  principe  du  despotisme 
^  en  fi^e  du  droit  de  Finsurrection I' 

Again,  a  general  regard  for  truth  is  the  bond,  the  tacdt 
postulate,  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  every  social  relation. 
In  all  the  daily  and  houriy  transactions  of  life  we  assume  that  a 
man  will  do  what  he  swears  to  do,  and  has  done  what  he  affirms 
that  he  has  done.     We  could  not  get  on  wi^out  this  assump- 
tion ;  all  society  would  be  brought  to  a  dead4ock  in  a  sinj^ 
diy,  were  we  compelled  to  forego  it.     No  concerns,  least  of  idl 
those  in  which  the  dtisens  take  a  direct  share,  as  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  or  in  municipal  government,  could  be  •carried 
on,  were  this  postulate  once  jnroved  and  felt  to  be  a  fiedse  one. 
The  effect  upon  the  operation  of  free  ihstitutioni^  of  au  haUtasl 
disregard  of  the  obligations  of  truth  and  justice,  is  well  ilhts-* 
trated  by  the  working  of  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland  in  a  certain 
class  of  cases  in  recent  times. 

This  institution  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  witneasea 
will  give  true  evidence,  and  that  jurymen  will  a  true  verdict 
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find  aoom^diiig  to  the  evidence^ — both  parties  sweariiigthat  they 
will  do  80.  If  thb  assamption  be  correct^  trial  by  jury  is  the 
most  invalaaUe  of  iree  inBtitutions ;  if  the  assumption  be  false, 
it  is  of  all  institutions  Ihe  most  noxious  and  treaeherous; 
Where  the  assumption  is  correct,  trial  by  jury  is  the  safeguard 
of  liberty  and  tlm  protection  of  the  comnmnity;  where  the 
assumption  is  incorrect,  Ihen  trial  by  jury  is  the  shield  of 
the  wrongdoer,  the  peril  of  the  good  dtizen — <a  delu^to^ 
'  a  mockery,  and  a  snaie ;'  —  it  becomes  an  institution,  not  fixr 
discovering,  but  far  concealing  truth — not  for  administering, 
but  for  evading  justice — for  compromising,  dishonouring,  and 
endangering  sociefy.  Now  the  assumption  has  long  been  not 
ooisect  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  it  has  not  been  not 
00.  In  that  couiUay  it  is  well  known  that  frequently  where 
party  feeling,  religious  hostility,  or  class  sympathies  intervene, 
neither  the  statement  of  a  witness,  nor  the  oath  of  jurymen, 
can  be  relied  on«  One  instance  will  suffice.  The  statement 
was  Mr.  0*Ck>nnell's,  and  was  made,  we  believe,  in  the  House 
of  ComoKms.     <  Oli  one  occasion,'  said  the  great  agitator,  *  I 

*  was  oounsel  for  a  man  on  his  trial  for  murder.  I  <^ed  only 
^  <me  witness  for  the  defence ;  but  that  one,  anywhere  save  in 
^  Iieknd,  would  have  been  sufficient.     /  put  the  murdertd^man 

*  mto  the  witne$84mz  to  prove  that  he  was  still  alive.  No  question 
^  WHS  raised  as  to  his  identity,  hut  my  client  was  found  guilfyi.^^ 
The  State  Trials  in  Ireland  in  1848  brought  out  tiie  itome 
truth  with  the  most  painful  and  instructive  clearness.  Three 
men  were  severally  put  on  their  trial  iot  treason  and  sedition^ 
About  their  guilt  there  was  not  a  doubt :  it  was  notcmous  and 
avowed.  They  did  not  even  plead  that  they  had  not  committed 
treason;  they  amply  argued,  after  the  pattern  of  the  French 
(mmdierSf  Ihat  they  had  a  rifffat  to  commit  it.  Yet  So  doubtful 
was  the  decision  of  an  Irish  jury  fdt  to  be,  that  the  whole 
struggle  took  place,  not  on  the  question  as  to  the  value  or 
relevancy  cS  the  evidence,  but  on  the  striking  of  ike  panel.  In 
the  two  first  eases  l&e  prisoners  escaped  because  unanimity  was 
requiredy  and  two  of^  the  jurymen  were  partisans  i  in  the 
third  case  a  conviction  was  obtained  because  the  prisoner  chwiced 
to  hftve  no  fkiends  in  the  jury*boz.  So  completdy  wte  this 
acknowledged,  that  in  all  the  angry  discussions  which  subse- 
quently took  place,  the  only  questbn  argued  on  either  side 

^  Mr.  Lover,  in  his  '  Rbry  O*  More,*  mentions  a  similar  instance. 
Mr.  Foster  (Letters  on  Ireland,  p.  409.)  states,  having  had  tim 
curiosity  to  count,  that  in  1000  instances  the  statements  made  before 
Lord  Devon's  Commission  on  oath,  have  been  flatly  contoadieted  on 
oath. 
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turned  on  the  constitution  of  the  jury ;  -^  for  on  the  great  isBue, 
that  of  guilt  or  innocence,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion. 
The  complaint  of  the  seditious  was  that  their  virtual  accomplices 
were  exduded  from  the  jury-box :  the  defence  of  the  authori- 
ties was,  that  this  was  indispensable  in  order  to  obtain  an  honest 
verdict.  Both  parties  were  right.  But  how  can  trial  by  jury 
work  in  a  country  where  oaths  are  of  so  little  cogency,  and 
where  party  feeling  is  so  universal,  so  vehement,  and  so  unscru- 
pulous, that,  to  speak  fJainly,  a  prisoner's  only  choice  often  lies 
between  a  jury  of  antagonists  or  a  jury  of  partisans  ? 

The  second  national  requinte  for  the  successful  working  of 
self-government  is  an  habitual  respect  for  established  law. 
Before  a  people  can  be  trusted  either  to  make  the  laws  or. to 
enforce  them,  they  must  have  learned  the  first  great  lesson  of 
yielding  them  a  cheerful  and  reverential  obedience.  Without  the 
wide  diffusion  of  this  virtue  through  all  ranks,  tiie  law  can  have 
no  permanence,  the  administrators  of  the  law  no  authority. 
Without  this,  what  hold  could  judges  and  officers  have  over  the 
people,  by  whom  they  were  appointed,  by  whom  they  were  re- 
movable, and  from  the  will  of  whom  they  derived  their  mission 
to  control  that  will  ?  Where  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
venerate  and  uphold  the  law,  the  judge  and  the  sheriff  act 
against  the  malefactors  and  the  turbulent  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  community ;  where  it  is  otherwise,  their  task  is  the  hope- 
less one  of  casting  out  Satan  by  Satan's  agency.  Conceive  the 
consequences  in  Ireland,  were  legislators,  judges,  and  officers  the 
direct  creatures  of  the  people's  choice  I  Who  would  dare  to 
make  a  just  law  or  enforce  a  stringent  one  ?  In  America,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  still  retains  much  of  their  ancestral 
reverence  for  the  laws  —  what  Carlyle  calls  ^  an  inveterate  and 
'  inborn  reverence  for  the  constable's  staff,'  —  and  a  wholesome 
education  is  contending  manfully  in  the  same  direction.  Yet 
even  there,  we  see  occasionally  alarming  indications  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  felt  by  popularly  elected  officers,  in  cases  where 
the  law-makers  and  the  law-breakers  are  identioaL  The  excep- 
tions are  few  indeed ;  but  enough  to  make  us  at  times  afraid 
that  the  apprehensions  of  Jefferson  on  the  probable  euthanatia  of 
democracy  in  the  United  States  may  be  a  proof  of  his  foresi^t 
as  well  as  of  his  sensitiveness.  In  France,  the  despotic  and 
anomalous  power  of  the  police  to  which  Frenchmen  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  submit,  and  the  extensive  ramifications  of 
the  bureaucratic  system,  which  scarcely  leaves  full  freedom  of 
action  in  any  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  have  hitherto 
in  some  degree  replaced  that  respect  for  law  which  is  so  sadly 
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^ranting  there ;  but  as  these  wear  out,  or  are  cast  ofl^  the  con* 
sequences  cannot  fail  to  develope  themselves. 

The  French  have  a  significant  phrase  in  common  us^,  le  droit 
dinsurrection  —  the  right  of  revolt  The  expression,  at  lea6t 
the  ordinary  use  of  it,  speaks  volumes.  The  right  of  rising  in 
arras  against  the  government  is  with  them  one  of  the  most  pre* 
cious  of  the  ^  rights  of  man/ — a  right,  too,  which  they  take  care 
shall  not  be  lost  non  utendoy — a  right  not,  as  with  us,  kept  in 
the  background,  in  secrecy  and  silence,  disused  and  forgotten  till 
oppression  has  driven  wise  men  mad,  but  kept  bright  and  bur- 
nished as  a  daily  weapon,  constantly  flourished  in  the  face  of 
rulers,  and  ready  to  be  acted  upon  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 
To  repeat  a  simile  which  has  become  a  common-place  with  us, — 
what  in  England  is  considered  the  extreme  medicine  of  the 
constitution,  is  made  in  France  its  daily  bread.  In  the  code 
of  French  constitutional  law,  every  man  whom  the  rulers  may 
have  injured  or  displeased  —  every  man  who  deems  any  de* 
oisions  of  the  Chamber  unpatriotic  or  tmwise  —  every  man 
who  thinks  the  proceedings  of  the  government  oppressive,  or 
its  form  impolitic,  —  has  the  sacred  and  inalienable  right  of 
insurrection  to  fall  back  upon,  and  may  at  once  set  up  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  try  what  fiery  and  foolish  spirits  are  rash 
enough  to  join  him.  An  Englishman  would  shrink  back  from 
any  similar  enterprise,  as  being  black  with  the  guilt,  and 
terrible  with  the  penalties,  of  treason.  A  Frenchman  has  no 
such  feeling:  with  him  it  is  no  question  of  right  or  wrong,  but 
amply  of  the  chance  of  failure  or  success.  The  right  of 
<  cashiering'  his  rulers,  if  they  will  not  do  his  bidding  —  if  they 
persist  in  doing  the  bidding  of  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen 
instead — he  considers  to  be  as  indisputably  and  inherently  vested 
in  him  as  the  right  of  choosing  his  representative,  and  one  to  be 
exercised  with  almost  as  little  consideration.  In  England  we 
look  upon  the  matter  very  differently.  We  appeal  to  the  great 
precedents  of  our  history:  and,  without  denying  that  cases 
may  occur  in  which  the  oppressions  of  a  government  justify  a 
general  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  people,  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  such  an  outbreak  as  an  extreme  measure.  The  right 
of  resistance  depends  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
nation ;  personal  opinion  or  individual  injury  can  never  warrant 
it.  And  it  is  one  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  liberty  of 
speech  and  sufirage,  that  they  provide  the  means  of  readily 
ascertaining  what  is  the  amount  of  injury  sustained  in  any  case 
by  the  pubhc,  and  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  public  concerning  it# 

A  further  illustration  may  be  gathered  from  comparing  the 
whole  tone  of  proceedings  in  State  Trials  for  libel,  treason,  and 
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seditioii,  in  France  and  in  England.  The  contrast  is  atartfing 
and  instructive.  In  England  the  sole  qoestions  asked  an^ 
*  What  is  the  law?  and  has  the  accused  violated  that  law?' 
To  these  questions  all  parties, — y^^9  prosecutor,  and  prisoner^ 
— address  themselves,  and  confine  themselves.  Ndther  tiie 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  nor,  generally,  the  oounsd  for  the  jMri-* 
soner,  makes  any  appeal  to  the  political  predilecticms  of  the  jorj^ 
they  are  supposed  to  bring  no  such  predilections  into  court.  Tlie 
judge  coldlj  ezpliuns  the  law;  the  jury  impartially  inveatigate  the 
fiu^t.  K  the  prisoner  is  condemned,  it  is  because  it  has  be^  made 
dear  that  he  knowingly  broke  the  law:  no  odier  inquiry  is 
entered  into.  If  he  escapes,  it  is  either  because  he  is  able  to 
prove  his  innocence,  — or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  the  poe- 
sibility  of  his  innocence, — or  because  our  almost  superstitious  re- 
verence for  law  allows  him  to  avail  himself  of  some  lo<^ole  whidi 
its  weary  technicalities  afford.  In  France,  the  prosecutor  Uazons 
the  iniquity  of  the  doctrines  broached  by  the  accused,  or  the 
seditious  views  he  is  known  to  entertain ;  and  the  accused  re* 

Elies,  seldom  attempting  to  prove  that  he  did  not  publish  the 
bel,  or  was  not  concerned  in  the  Aneute,  but  pleading  bddly 
his  droit  ePinsurrectian,  defending  at  great  length  the  soundness 
of  his  political  opinions,  and  appealing  to  the  first  prinddes  of 
sodety,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  rights  of  man.  We  re- 
member to  have  read  an  account  of  one  of  these  trials,  in  which 
the  prisoners  in  their  defence  left  wholly  on  one  side  the  ques- 
tion  of  their  guilt  or  innocence,  and  confined  themsdves  to  a 
proof  of  la  iuperiariti  de  leurs  principes  I 

This  want  of  respect  for  established  law  is  fiur  more  to  be 
deplored  than  wondered  at.  How,  indeed,  should  the  French 
possess  it?  Since  the  First  Revolution,  sixty  years  ago,  swept 
away  all  the  laws  and  institutions  which  were  venerable  and 
powerful  from  the  strength  of  centuries,  none  of  those  by  winch 
they  were  replaced  have  lasted  long  enough  to  acquire  any  firm 
hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  or  fairly  to  take  root  in  the  halnts 
and  auctions  of  the  nation.  Every  institution  has  been  liable 
to  be  changed  long  before  it  had  time  to  gain  a  prescriptive  title 
to  respect ;  every  law  has  stood  by  its  own  strength  alone ;  and 
France  has  found  itsdf  in  the  pitiable,  anchorless,  rudderieas 
situation  of  a  nation  without  antecedents.  It  is  probable  that  at 
least  a  century  of  stable  government  must  intervene  before 
Frenchmen  can  look  upon  their  national  laws  with  any  of  the 
same  feelings,  with  which  an  Englishman  bows  to  those  whidi 
are  hallowed  to  his  mind  by  their  connexion  with  the  past  and 
the  antiquity  of  some  eight  hundred  years. 

One  of  the  most  essential  conditions  of  success  in  sdf-govem** 
ment,  in  nations  as  in  individuals,  is  a  certain  sobriety  of  cha- 
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racter.  They  most  haye  some  capacity  of  independent  thot^ht, 
some  power  of  resisting  the  influence  of  mere  oratory,  of  with- 
standing the  contagion  of  sympathy  with  nnmbers,  of  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  high-sounding  but  unmeaning  watchwords.  N0W5 
to  be  able  to  do  all  this  implies  either  unusual  natural  solidity 
of  intellect^  or  a  d^ree  of  m^ital  cuHivafion  hitherto  rarely 
to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  people.  It  is  curious,  as  well 
as  instructive,  to  observe  how  much  more  readily  the  populace 
of  most  countries,  France  and  Ireland  more  especially,  can  be 
fired  by  grand  ideas,  and  fine,  though  wild,  conceptions,  than 
by  the  ablest  appeal  to  their  reason  or  even  to  their  material 
interests.  They  turn  with  disgust  or  incredulity  from  the 
wise  and  far-sighted  political  economist,  and  drmk  in  with 
eager  ears  the  exching  rhapsodies  of  the  poet.     '  Grain  but 

*  their  ear  (it  has  been  said)  and  you  will  rarely  find  them  fail 

*  in  tlieir  comprehension  of  an  abstract  notion ;  whereas  they 
'  are  generally  incapable  of  penetrating  into  any  points  of  detail* 

'  Talk  to  the  starving  people  of  pkms,  the  best  devised  and    ! 
'  wisest,  for  givii^  them  bi^ad  to  eat ;  try  to  induce  them  to    | 

*  see  the  positive  COTrectness  of  your  calculations ;  and  they  will  ; 
'  either  leave  you  to  discourse  to  the  winds  or  will  stone  you   \ 

*  to  death,  after  accusing  you  of  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  i 

*  the  public  distress,     out  entertain  them  with  declamatbns 

*  about  glory,  honour,  charity,  and  they  will  forget  their  wants 
'  in  child-like  admiration.'  Now,  there  is  much  that  is  beauti* 
ful,  much  even  that  is  hopeful,  in  this  greater  aptitude  for  the 
entertainment  of  high  and  glowing  images  than  of  material  and 
interested  considerations,  in  this  keener  susceptibility  of  the  pas^ 
sions  than  the  appetites ;  but  it  is  a  feature  in  the  popular  mind 
which  does  not  promise  well  for  the  success  of  free  institutions 
at  the  time,  nor  indicate  a  high  capacity  for  self-government. 
It  is  d  peculiarity  which  makes  a  people  the  easy  victims  of  de- 
magogues, the  ready  instruments  of  every  fanatic  orator,  the 
pcey  of  every  soured  or  hungry  patriot  It  is  interesting  to  see 
the  French  artisan,  scarcely  able  by  the  strictest  frugality  and 
tiie  hardest  toil  to  maintain  his  family,  yet  listening  with  eager 
aspect,  swelling  attitude,  and  flashing  eyes,  to  the  haranguen 
And  what  says  the  hanmgue?  It  speaks  to  him  tS  the  un- 
blemished  honours  of  the  Flag  of  France,  ends  every  sentence 
with  la  gUnre  et  la  patrie^  and  strives  by  an  appeal  to  historic 
memories  to  arouse  his  ancestral  antipathy  to  England.  Under 
the  excitement  not  only  is  poverty  forgotten,  but  joyftdly  ex* 
changed  for  actual  starvation,  so  l^t  some  imagined  insult 
ofier^  to  the  glory  of  his  country  may  be  avenged.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  see  the  Irishman,  with  all  his  habitual  want  of  order 
and  self-control,  touched,  and  subdued,  and  carried  away  captive 
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by  Father  Matthew.  His  picturesque  and  imaginative  tempe- 
rament was  so  wrought  upon,  as  to  enable  him  to  renounce  his 
favourite  vice,  and  exercise  a  forbearance  which  no  regard  to  hiB 
own  interests  could  ever  force  upon  him.  But  in  both  these  spec- 
tacles, if  there  is  much  to  interest,  there  is  also  much  to  alarm. 
They  point  to  a  weakness  in  the  national  mind — a  weakness 
which,  beyond  doubt,  has  its  bright  and  serviceable  side,  bat 
still  a  weakness  which  has  been  found  to  seriously  impair  their 
fitness  for  the  management  of  their  own  affairs, — a  weakness 
which  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  any  eloquent  misleader,  — 
a  weakness  which  is  at  least  as  easily  swayed  to  evil  as  to 
good.  This  infirmity  is  one  which  the  demagogues  of  both 
countries  have  understood  thoroughly,  and  have  worked  most 
mercilessly  for  their  own  bad  ends ;  which  in  France,  indeed, 
Lamartine  once  turned  to  temporary  good,  but  which  in  Ire- 
land O'Connell  turned  —  also  with  one  great  exception — to 
incessant  and  incalculable  mischief* 

Further*     It  is  of  the  last  moment  that  all  who  are,  or  are 
likely  to  be,  called  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  free  State, 
should  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  statesmanlike  virtues    of 
(modesty  and  caution,  and  should  act  under  a  profound  sense 
of  their  personal  responsibility.     It  is  an  awful  thing  to  un- 
'dertake  the  government  of  a  great  country ;  and  no  man  can 
be  any  way  worthy  of  that  high  calling  who  does  not  from  his 
inmost  soul  feel  it  to  be  so.     When  we  reflect  upon  the  fearful 
consequences,  both  to  the  lives,  the  material  interests,  and  the 
moral  well-being  of  thousands^  which  may  ensue  from  a  hasty 
word,  an  erroneous  judgment,  a  temporary  carelessness,  or  lapse 
of  diligence ;  when  we  remember  that  every  action  of  a  states- 
man is  pregnant  with  results  which  may  last  for  generations  after 
he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  that  his  decisions  may,  and  probably 
must,  affect  for  good  or  ill  the  destinies  of  future  times ;  that 
peace  or  war,  crime  or  virtue,  prosperity  or  adversity,  the  honour 
or  dishonour  of  his  country,  the  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise 
solution  of  some  of  the  mightiest  problems  in  the  progress  of 
humanity,  depend  upon  the  course  he  may  pursue  at  those  criti- 
cal moments  which  to  ordinary  men  occur  but  rarely,  but  which 
crowd  the  daily  life  of  a  statesmiin;  the  marvel  is  that  men 
should  be  forthcoming  bold  enough  to  venture  on  such  a  task, 
^ow,  among  public  men  in  England  this  sense  of  responsibility 
is  in  general  adequately  felt.     It  affords  an  honourable  fand  in 
most  cases  we  believe  a  true)  explanation  of  that  singular 
discrepancy  between  public  men  when  in  and  when  out  of  office, 
—  that  inconsbtency  between  the  promise  and  the  performance, 
— between  what  the  leader  of  the  opposition  urges  the  minister 
to  do,  and  what  the  same  leader,  when  minister  himself,  actually 
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does, — which  is  so  commonly  attributed  to  less  repiitable  mo- 
tives. The  independent  member  may  speculate  and  cridcise  at 
his  ease ;  may  see,  as  he  thinks,  dearly,  and  with  an  undoubting 
and  imperious  conviction,  what  course  on  this  or  that  question 
ought  to  be  pursued ;  may  feel  so  unboundedly  confident  in  the 
soundness  of  his  views,  that  he  cannot  comprehend  or  pardon 
the  inability  of  ministers  to  see  as  he  sees,  and  to  act  as  he 
would  wish ;  but  as  soon  as  the  overwhelming  responsibilities 
of  office  are  his  own, — as  soon  as  he  finds  no  obstacle  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  plans  except  such  as  may  arise  from  the 
sense  that  he  does  so  at  the  risk  of  his  country's  welfare  and  his 
own  reputation,  —  he  is  seized  with  a  strange  diffidence,  a  new- 
born modesty,  a  mistrust  of  his  own  judgment  which  he  never 
felt  before ;  he  re-examines,  he  hesitates,  he  delays ;  he  brings 
to  bear  upon  the  investigation  all  the  new  light  which  official 
knowledge  has  revealed  to  him ;  and  finds  at  last  that  he  scruples 
to  do  himself  what  he  had  not  scrupled  to  insist  upon  before. 
So  deep-rooted  is  this  sense  of  responsibility  with  our  country^ 
men,  that  whatever  parties  a  crisis  of  popular  feeling  might  carry 
into  power,  we  should  have  comparatively  little  dread  of  rash, 
and  no  dr^id  of  corrupt,  conduct  on  their  part:  we  scarcely 
know  the  public  man  who,  when  hb  country's  destinies  were 
committed  to  his  chaige,  could  for  a  moment  dream  of  acting 
otherwise  than  with  scrupulous  integrity,  and  to  the  best  of 
his  utmost  diligence  and  most  cautious  judgment, — at  all  events 
till  the  dulness  of  daily  custom  had  laid  his  self-* vigilance  asleep. 
We  are  convinced  that,  were  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  be  borne  into  office  by  some  grotesque  freak  of  fortune,  even 
they  would  become  sobered  as  by  magic,  and  would  astonish  all 
beholders,  not  by  their  vagaries,  but  by  their  steadiness  and 
discretion. 

Now,  of  this  wholesome  sense  of  awful  responsibility,  we  see 
no  indications  among  public  men  in  France*  Dumont  says,  in 
his  ^  BecoUections  of  Mirabeau,'  *  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
^  if  you  were  to  stop  a  hundred  men  indiscriminately  in  the  streets 

*  of  Paris  and  London,  and  propose  to  each  to  undertake  the 

*  government,  ninety-nine  of  the  Londoners  would  refuse,  and 

*  ninety-nine  of  the  Parisians  would  accept'  In  fact,  we  find 
that  it  b  only  one  or  two  of  the  more  experienced  liabitues  of 
office  who  in  France  ever  seem  to  feel  any  hesitation.  Ordinary 
deputies,  military  men,  journalists,  men  of  science^  accept, 
with  a  naive  and  simple  courage,  posts  for  which,  except  that 
courage,  they  possess  no  single  qualification.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst ;  they  never  hesitate,  at  their  country's  risk  and  cost, 
to  carry  out  their  own  favourite  schemes  to  an  experiment ;  in 
fact,  they  often  seem  to  value  office  mainly  for  that  purpose,  and 
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lo  regard  their  country  diieflj  as  the  corpus  vile  on  which  the 
axperiment  ia  to  be  made.  Diffidence  —  filial  respect  for  their 
native  land  —  are  Bentiments,  apparently,  alike  unknown.  To 
make  way  for  their  cherished  theories,  they  relentlessly  sweep 
out  of  sight  the  whole  past,  and  never  appear  to  contemplate 
either  the  possibility  of  &ilure,  or  the  waght  of  parricidal  guilt 
which  failure  will  cast  upon  them*  Like  the  daughters  of  PeliaSf 
they  unscrupulously  *  ha^  their  aged  parent  in  pieces,  and  put 

*  him  into  the  kettle  of  magicians,  in  hopes  that  by  their  poiaanoua 
<  weeds  and  wild  incantaticms,  they  may  regenerate  the  paternal 

*  constitution,  and  renovate  their  fathers  life.' 

Few  men  ever  lived  so  well  entitled  as  Burke  to  try  lii^ 
hand  at  constructing  a  theoretical  constitution,  and  at  setting  it 
to  work.  But,  though  the  first  of  political  philosophers,  he  was 
to  tiie  last  unable  to  conceive  ^how  any  man  can  have  brought 

*  himself  to  that  pitch  of  presumption,  to  consider  his  country 

*  as  nothing  but  carte^blanche,  upon  which  he  may  scribble 

*  whatever  he  pleases.'  This  point,  however,  has  been  attained 
by  many  of  the  most  active  politicians  of  France.  The  events  of 
1848  too  clearly  showed  it.  The  history  of  the  strange  pro* 
oeedings  in  February  of  that  year,  and  of  Lamartine's  part  in 
them,  as  detailed  by  him  in  the  work  which  we  lately  reviewed 
f  Nal83.),  dis{days  more  strikingly  than  any  words  of  ours  could 
Qo,  how  utterly  the  portion  of  patriotism  which  consists  in  revep* 
ence  for  country,  is  absent  from  the  thoughts  of  even  the 
principal  performer  on  that  occasion.  Lamartine  relates,  that 
on  reaching  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  February,  he  was  accosted  and  led  into  a  private  room 
bv  seven  or  eight  individuals,  chiefly  journalists,  who  addressed 
hun  in  the  extraordinary  terms  which  we  formerly  quoted:  — 

'  L'heure  presse ;  les  ^v^nemens  sont  suspendus  sur  rinconnu ; 
nous  sommes  r^publicains ;  nos  convictions,  nos  pensees,  nos  vied,  sont 

d^vou^  k  la  r^publique Nous  ne  Tabandonnerons  jamais ; 

mais  nous  pouvons  Tajourner  et  la  suspendre  devant  les  interSts  su- 
p^rieurs  k  nos  yeux  k  la  r^ublique  meme,  les  int^ts  de  la  patrie. 
La  France  est  elle  m&re  pour  cette  forme  de  gouvemementr  Taccep- 
terait-eUe  sans  r^istance?  ....  Yoilk  T^tat  de  nos  esprits,  voilik 
nos  scrupules ;  r^solvons-les.  Nous  ne  vous  connaissons  pas,  nous  ne 
vous  flattons  pas,  mais  nous  vous  estimons.  Le  peuple  invoque  votre 
nom*  II  a  confiance  en  vous ;  vous  etes  h,  nos  yeux  Fhomme  de  la 
circonstance.  Ce  que  vous  direz  sera  dit.  Ce  que  vous  voudrez  sera 
fait.  Le  regne  de  Louis-Philippe  est  fini ;  aucune  reconciliation  n'est 
possible  entre  lui  et  nous.  Mais  une  continuation  de  royaut^  tempo- 
raire  sous  le  nom  d'un  enfant,  sous  la  main  foible  d'une  femme,  et  sous 
la  direction  d'un  ministre  populaire,  mandataire  du  peuple,  cher  aux 
r^publicains,  peut^-elle  clore  la  crise  ?  .  .  •  •  Youlez-vous  etre  ce 
ministre  ?  .  .  .  .  Le  parti-r^publlcain  se  donne  authentiquement  Ik 
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Tons  par  nos  yoiz.  Nous  sommes  prets  &  prendre  r^igtgement  formel 
de  yous  porter  au  poavoir  par  la  main  d^rmais  invincible  de  la  revolu- 
tion qui  gronde  ^  ces  portes,  de  vous  y  soutenir^  de  vous  7  perp6tuer, 

*  .  .  .Votre  cause  sera  la  notre.* 

Lamartine  nAed^ve  minutes  for  reflection ;  and  then,  with«- 
out  a  shadow  ..rf  diflidence  or  compunction,  decided  in  fkyonv 
of  a  HepubKc,  —  and  within  six  hours  was  a^scordingly  installec^ 
as  the  head  of  a  Provisional  Ooyemment,  at  the  H6tel  de 
ViUe. 

•  Now,  consider  well  the  salient  points  of  this  strange  narratiye* 
While  Louis  Philippe  still  reigns  at  the  Tuilleries,  —  while  the 
tity  is  in  tumult,  and  ooeasional  shots  are  heard,  —  while  the 
new  Ministers  are  insanely  withdrawing  the  troops  under  the 
Idea  that  the  people  will  be  satisfied  with  the  concessions  of 
the  monarch  and  the  appointment  of  a  reforming  administration, 
half  a  dozen  journalists  accost  an  influential  deputy,  inform  him 
that  the  old  Gbvemment  is  at  an  end,  that  the  monarch  is, 
or  shall  be,  deposed,  —  offer  him  the  helm  of  State,  as  being 
in  their  gift,  and  crown  the  monstrous  proceeding  by  ffiviTiff  him 
five  minutes  to  decide  whether  the  future  Govemraent  of  France 
shall  be  a  RepubKc,  or  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  under  the 
Cotrat  of  Paris  I  Lamartine  expresses  no  surprise,  —  he  is  not 
shocked  at  the  astounding  audacity  of  the  proposal,  —  he  is  not 
terrified  by  the  face-to-face  view  of  conspiracy  and-  treason,  — 
he  does  not  disclaim  the  influence  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  — 
he  does  not  shrink  from  the  tremendous  magnitude  of  the  ques- 
tion submitted  to  his  decision  ;  but,  '  covering  his  face  with  his 
'  hands,  and  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table,'  he  rapidly  runs 
over  the  arguments  on  both  Aides,  for  and  against,  and  then — 
in  less  time  than  an  English  banker  would  take  to  decide  upon 
the  acceptance  of  a  dubious  bill,  or  a  merchant  to  decide  upon 
a  purchase  or  a  sale  of  stock — he  raises  his  head,  and  with  the 
confident  dwmatism  of  an  oracle,  pronounces  the  fiat  which 
expels  the  House  of  Orleans  from  France,  and  changes  at  once 
a  dynasty  and  a  constitution !  We  question  whether  all  history 
can  produce  a  parallel  instance  of  sublime  assurance. 

Some  nations  need,  and  are  accustomed  to,  a  much  greater 
amount  of  government  than  others.  In  that  case,  their  habits,  and 
the  necessities  generated  by  those  habits,  present  serious  obstacles 
to  the  satisfactory  working  of  a  more  popular  organisation.  A 
people  reared  in  that  condition  of  swathed  and  bandaged  help- 
lessness which  bureaucracy  inevitably  engenders,  has  a  long  and 
difficult  track  to  traverse,  before  it  is  fitted  either  to  use  free 
institutions,  or  to  maintain  them.  A  business-like  training  in  the 
fichool  of  municipal  self-government  would  seem  to  be  an  in- 
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dispensable  preparatiye  for  managing  the  affturs  of  a  Republic. 
In  America  and  in  England  it  is  surprising  how  little  govern- 
ment  we  require ;  and  how  much  of  that  little  we  supply  to 
ourselves  through  the  instrumentality  of  local  administratioii.' 
Much  of  our  taxation,  and  many  of  our  public  works,  we  eettle 
at  parochial  or  county  meetings.     We  may  pass  year  after  year^ 
without  ever  becoming  conscious  of  any  direct  action  of  Govent- 
ment  upon  us.     So  rarely  does  it  step  in  to  affect  officially  tlie 
ordinary  life  of  an  Englishman,  either  to  guide  or  to  control, 
that  he  may  pass  through  his  whole  career  without  becoming 
cognisant  of  its  existence,  except  through  the  periodical  de- 
mands of  the  tax-gatherer.     He  is  accustomed  to  guide  him- 
self, to  decide  for  himself,  to  arrange  for  himself  in  all  the 
transactions  of  the  worid,  without  the  interference  or  consult- 
ation of  any  higher  power.    The  coimty  municipalities  of  Hun«> 
gary  were  in  like  manner  admirable  schools  for  the  formation  of 
working  politicians.     But  in  France  and  Austria,  and  through* 
out  the  Continent  generally,  the  case  is  as  much  the  reverse  of 
thia  as  possible.    In  almost  every  proceeding  and  event  of  private 
life,  the  action  of  Government  is  felt,^ — peremptory  and  immediate* 
The  public  functionaries  are  omnipresent,  onmiscient,  and  almost 
omnipotent.     In  the  choice  of  a  profession,  in  the  conduct  of  a 
business,  in  contracting  a  marriage,  in  making  a  will,  the  central 
authority  interferes  to  direct,  to  license,  to  sanction,  to  prohibit* 
The  Frenchman  and  the  Austrian  experiences,  endures, and  there- 
fore perhaps  by  this  time  needs,  twenty  times  as  much  government 
as  the  Englishman  or  the  American.     Hence,  free  institutions 
bestow  upon  him,  not  personal  liberty,  but  merely  the  power  of 
selecting  the  particular  set  of  busy-bodies  who  shall  fetter  that 
liberty.     His  discontent  remains  the  same  under  all  changes ; 
for  he  feels  himself  little,  if  at  all,  more  free  under  the  Bepublio 
than  under  the  Monarchy, — the  heavy  and  irritating  tymnny 
of  the  bureaucracy  existing  equally  under  both.    He  is  as  much 
governed  by  other  people  as  he  was  before,  and  left  as  little  to 
the  government  of  himself;  and  feeling  this,  as  Carlyle  would 
call  it,  *  inarticulately,'  he  is  as  little  satisfied  with  the  idol  he 
has  set  up  as  with  that  he  has  thrown  down. 

Where  the  functions  of  the  ruling  powers  are  limited  to  the 
decision  of  peace  or  war,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the 
execution  of  settled  laws,  the  men  who  are  to  execute  these 
functions  may  be  chosen  and  changed  by  the  popular  will  more 
or  less  wisely,  more  or  less  frequently  and  rashly,  yet  with- 
out anv  very  serious  consequences  in  ordinary  times.  But 
when  tnese  functions  are  extended  over  every  department  and 
almost  every  action  of  social  life ;  when  the  rulers  undertake  to 
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dictate  to  every  man  what  he  shall  do,  and  when  and  how  he 
Bhall  do  it;  when  all  those  local  and  parochial  arrangements, 
which  we  make  for  ourselves  and  among  ourselves,  are  settled  at 
the  tedious  discretion  of  a  central  power,  it  is  clear  that  a  class  of 
persons  with  wholly  different  qualities  and  powers  are  needed : 
you  then  require  men  specially  trained  and  long  habituated  to 
the  business  of  administration,  independent  of  the  dislike  of 
Ihose  whom  they  are  to  drill  and  lead,  and  not  liable  to  be 
removed  through  popular  caprice  and  replaced  by  inexperienced 
successors.  It  seems  almost  a  truism  to  say,  that  the  less 
government  a  people  require,  the  fitter  are  they  for  governing 
themselves ;  and  that  the  more  independent  they  are  of  externid 
guidance  and  control,  the  greater  the  chance  of  popular  institu- 
tions succeeding  among  them. 

It  now  remains  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  items  that  enter 
into  the  price  which  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  pay  for 
the  blessing  of  a  popular  parliamentary  government,  —  even  in 
this  country,  where  our  sufirage  is  still  so  limited,  and  oiir 
aristocracy  still  so  powerful;  —  a  price  which  would  probably 
be  far  heavier  elsewhere. 

The  first  great  disadvantage  inherent  in  representative  govern* 
ment,  where  the  basis  of  the  representation  is  at  all  extended, 
is  this ;  — it  brings  to  the  head  of  affiiirs  not  necessarily  the 
wisest  statesmen  nor  the  ablest  administrators,  but  simply  the 
most  effective  speakers  and  the  most  popular  leaders.  In  a 
country, — where  the  body  of  the  people  are  so  much  in  the  habit» 
and  cling  so  much  to  the  privilege,  of  expressing  their  opinions  in 
public  meetings,  and  where,  periodically,  the  candidates  for  their 
suffrages  address  them  firom  the  nustings, — rhetorical  powers 
will  of  course  be  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  cannot  fail  to 
command  for  their  possessor  a  success  and  a  position  in  public 
estimation  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  value.  In  a 
representative  assembly,  too,  where  all  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment and  all  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  topics  of  dally  vivd 
voce  discussion, — promptitude  and  vigour  in  debate,  the  *  art  of 
^  dressing  up  statements  for  the  House,'  readiness  of  speech,  quick 
perception  of  the  fallacies  of  an  opponent,  practised  skill  in  con- 
cealing one's  own,  are  the  qualities  which  raise  a  senator  to  emi- 
nence. It  is  these  endowments,  far  more  than  profound  views  or 
administrative  ability,  which  give  the  leadership  in  popular  assem- 
blies ;  and  it  is  from  among  the  leaders  that,  by  constitutional 
etiquette,  if  not'  of  constitutional  necessity,  the  ministers  of 
state  are  chosen.  Such  men  cannot,  it  is  felt,  be  passed  over  in 
the  distribution  of  offices,  whatever  may  be  the  idea  formed  of 
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Aeir  official  capacity.  So  large  an  aristocratic  element  still  lingers 
in  our  constitntion  (long  may  it  linger  I )  that  mere  eloquence, 
or  brilliant  (febating  skiU,  will  not  often  alone  give  the  leadership 
of  a  party  in  England ;  but  it  is  even  here  a  main  step,  and 
elsewhere  must  become  M«  main  step  to  it ;  and  the  poeitioft 
is  luuversally  recognised  aa  constituting  in  itself  a  title  to  die 
high  places  of  a  new  administration.  The  men  who  oecuvj 
liie  fiK>nt  rank  as  debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  m 
French  Chambers,  feel  that  they  have  a  prescriptive  right  ta 
the  chief  offices  of  state  whenever  their  party  ooimes  into  power; 
with  perhaps  this  difference,  that  in  England  it  is  epeaJdng^  and 
in  France  writing^  which  confers  this  special  distinction*  Now. 
it  is  evident,  and  is  daily  proved,  that  lucid  statement^  power&l 
rapid  argument,  eloquent  declamation,  skilful  sarcasm,  fierce  in- 
vective,—  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  migh^ 
orator, — not  only  differ  widely  from,  but  are  seldom  lodged  in 
the  same  mind  with,  those  which  concur  to  form  a  sagacious 
statesman.  On  the  conffary,  sobriety  of  view,  tenacity  of  purpoeeb 
comprehensiveness  of  vision,  patience  in  inquiry,  wisdom  which 
learns  from  the  past,  prophetic  insight  which  can  discern  the  direo* 
tion  of  the  future,  mark  the  politician,  to  whom  the  c(Miduct  ^ 
afiairs  may  safely  be  confided.  It  is  probable  that  these  endow- 
ments are  found  more  frequentiy,  and  in  ridier  measure,  among 
those  who  speak  seldom  and  who  speak  ill,  than  among  the  more 
prominent  and  brilliant  debaters.  It  is  possible  tiiat  the  chie^ 
to  whom  the  task  of  forming  an  administration  Is  entrusted^ 
may  be  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  —  may  distrust  the  aalient 
brilliancy,  and  recognise  the  value  of  the  hidden  gem ;  but  he 
must  succumb  to  the  necessities  whidi  representative  govera- 
ment  imposes.  Even  while  we  write,  the  evil  which  we  are 
pointing  out  forms  one  of  the  chief  embarrassments  of  the  PrOi* 
tectionist  party,  when  speculating  on  the  prospect  of  their  retuia 
to  office.  The  position  occupied  by  Mr.  D'Israeli,  long  their  Doost 
pointed  and  striking  speaker,  and  latterly  their  recc^nised  leader 
in  the  Lower  House,  unqueeticmably  singles  him  out  aa  entitled 
to  one  of  the  principal  secretaryships  of  state  in  the  event  of  a 
Protectionist  administration.  Lord  Stanley  is  the  last  man  who 
with  any  grace  could  deny  the  validity  of  tiie  claim  according  to 
etiquette  and  custom ;  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  is  not  a  man  to  waive 
it.  Yet  so  universally,  even  among  those  who  most  admire  hia 
talents,  is  his  incapacity  for  such  a  responsible  situation  felt  and 
acknowledged,  that  no  prime  minister  would  dare  to  place  him 
in  it  The  danger  of  appointing  him  would  be  even  greater 
than  the  danger  of  omitting  him ;  and  either  difficulty  is  great 
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•Aough  to  remter  tbe  formatioli  of  a  Protectionist'  ministry 
almost  impo6£»bIe.*  ' 

In  Ei^andj  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  cause  we  have 
here  indicated,  are  kept  !n  check  by  our  national  esteem  for  solid 
character;  also  by  the  opportunity  which  the  work  ofParHament 
ofiers  to  men  of  general  ability  for  proving  their  several  poAverSj 
independently  ^  mere  oratory,  and  of  acquiring  a  sufficient 
fadlity  of  speedi*  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business; 
Education  and  the  press  may  in  time  do  something  towards 
spoiling  the  market  for  mere  declamation.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  more  excitable  the  people,  the  more  extensive  and 
dangerous  this  eviL  Among  nations  so  susceptible  to  eloquence 
as  the  Irish  and  the  Frencn,  men  Hke  O'Connell  and  Lamar^ 
tine,  thou^  possessed  of  no  particular  qualification,  and  with 
almost  every  disqualification,  for  the  government  of  others, 
might  acquire  a  degree  of  influence,  which  could  not  fkil  to  be 
attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  When  the  torch 
Mid  gunpowder  meet,  we  know  what  follows. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  tendency  of  all  nations  in  the  enjoy-> 
ment  of  free-  institutions,  more  and  more  to  supersede  the  original 
functions  of  their  l^slatures,  and  to  carry  on  in  society  at  large, 
by  popular  meetings,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  those 
political  discussions  for  which  the  Representative  Assembly  is  the 
recognised  funenai  The  effSect  of  this  is  to  approximate  the  Legis^ 
lative  Chambers  to  a  sort  of  lits  dejustice,  tot  the  registration  of 
the  popular  decrees.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  an  evil,  is  not 
here  the  question :  the  tendency  is  clearly  observable  in  England 
as  well  fts  in  America  and  Franee.  The  same  cause  operates  to 
reduce  ministers  from  the  rank  of  originating,  initiating,  and 
really  ruling  statesmen,  to  that  of  mere  executors  of  the  popular 
win.  The  class  of  qualifications  we  require  from  them  is  thus 
materiallv  changed ;  administrative  ability  is  more  specially 
needed  than,  (what  -we  have  never  set  great  store  by,)  a  capacity 
even  for  philosophic  legislation ;  and  as  there  is  now  no  place  or 
little  opening  for  commanding  statesmen,  it  becomes  more  import-* 
ant  that  we  should  have  able  administrators — men  who  can  carry 
out  with  skill  and  judgment  the  recorded  dedsions  of  the  nation.- 

Another  of  the  drawbacks  inherent  in  popular  government  is 

*  Sheridan  and  O'Connell  may  be  specified  as  recent  examples  of 
distinguished  debaters  in  tiie  Honse  of  Commons,  and  in  one  sense 
undoubted  leaders,  whom  yet  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  appoint  to 
infiuential  offices.  Paley  once  said  of  a  man,- that  he  knew  nothing 
against  him,  but  that  he  was  a  popular  preacher.  We  must,  however, 
beware  of  the  other  extreme,  nor  carry  our  presumption  against 
oratory,  lay  or  clerical,  too  far. 
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that  the  turmoil)  tumult,  and  contention  it  involves,  deter  men 
of  thoughtful  minds,  peaceful  tempers,  and  retired  habits  from 
coming  forward  to  bear  their  part  in  it.     The  more  popular  the 
system,  the  pressure  of  this  objection  becomes  more  sensibly 
felt,     Now,  the  object  of  every  nation  is,  or  should  be,  to  osdl 
to  its  councils  and  place  at  the  head  of  its  affairs  the  ablest 
and  most  virtuous  of  its  citizens.     That  form  of  constitution 
"which  could  show  that  it  best  secured  this  end,  would  go  far 
towards  showing  that  it  was  itself  the  best     Now,  the  honest 
and  deeply  reflective  man,  whose  views]of  the  true  interests  of  a 
nation  are  soundest  and  most  comprehensive,  will  often  be  found 
of  a  character  which  unfits  him  for  conciliating  the  popular  voice, 
and  inspires  in  him  a  distaste  for  public  struggles.    The  sam^ 
habits  of  patient  and  quiet  thought  which  have  guided  him  t< 
wisdom,  indispose  him  to  carrv  that   wisdom  to  a  noisy  an< 
contentious  market.     The  profound  and  subtle  understandin 
which  is  an  invaluable  assistant  at  the  Council  Board,  is  con 
monly  accompanied  with  a  refined  and  fastidious  taste  whu 
shrinks  from  the  contest  with  reluctant  colleagues,  angry  opp 
nents,  or  an  unappreciating  and  coarse  constituency.     Thus  ^ 
find  that  in  democracies,  and  more  or  less  in  all  governmer 
which  approach  that  form,  the  most  useful  men  are  often  eh 
out  from  public  life.     That  they  allow  themselves  to  be  so, 
no  doubt  .partly  a  weakness  and  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  th 
side ;  but  when  the  highest  kind  of  wisdom  is  likely  to  be  ov 
looked,  and  their  duties  are  made  irksome  to  the  wise  and  go 
the  public  will  have  to  bear  by  far  the  greatest  share  botV 
the  penalty  and  blame.     It  is  an  ill-omen  for  a  nation,  that  cs 
delicate,  and   philosophical  minds   should  abjure    her   8er\ 
and  retire  into  privacy.     The  mischief  is  already  percept 
in  England,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  our  suffrage, 
variety  of  our  constituencies,  and  the  generally  correct 
gentlemanly  spirit  of  our  popular  Assembly.     But  in  Fran 
IS  seriously  felt ;  and  in  America  it  has  long  been  a  souri 
regret  and  alarm  to  her  most  intelligent  sons. 

Thirdly,  —  representative   government   prevents     our 
officers  of  state  from  regarding  merit  in  the  distribution  of 
appointments  as  much,  or  as  exclusively,  as  the  interest  o 
country  demands,  and  as  we  believe  they  themselves  woulcl 
The  applicants  for  every  vacant  office  are  innumerable  ; 
their  respective  claims  are  supported  by  influential  parties  \ 
alliance,  from  public  motives,  must  be  rivetted,  whose  lios 
must  not  be  risked,  or  to  whom  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  0"win 
former  services.     The  distribution  of  patronage  is,  and  wc 
must  inevitably  be,  materially  affected  by  a  view  to    the 
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chase  of  parliamentary  support  Falejr  in  his  day  shocked  the 
more  moral  sections  of  the  public  by  broadly  stating  the  extent, 
in  which  influence  had  succeeded  to  prerogative :  and  in  itself 
this  is  unquestionably  an  evil  and  a  danger.  But  we  do  not 
mention  it  as  a  reproach  to  any  set  of  ministers,  when  kept 
within  due  bounds.  It  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  one  of  the 
inherent  defects  in  a  parliamentary  system,  —  as  part  of  the 
price  which  we  pay  for  representative  institutions, — a  price 
which  the  sense  and  virtue  of  our  statesmen,  aided  by  the 
watchfulness  of  the  people,  it^may  be  hoped,  will  continue  to 
prevent  from  becoming  too  exorbitant.  Indeed,  a  marked  im- 
provement in  this  respect  has  taken  place  in  England  within 
the  last  few  years.  Still  the  danger  remains  one  which  only  a 
generally  high  tone  of  public  morality  can  keep  at  bay;  and 
it  is  one  to  which  France  is  more  especially  exposed  from  the 
immense  number  of  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  government, 
—-we  have  seen  it  put  at  nearly  600,000, — and  the  universal 
spirit  of  place-hunting  stimulated,  though  not  generated,  under 
the  late  dynasty.  The  spirit  is  of  older  date.  Madame  de 
Stael  bears  witness  to  it  under  the  Empire. 

Under  a  Parliamentary  Government,  an  inordinate  amount  of 
the  time  and  strength  of  our  statesmen  is  wasted  in  parrying 
attacks  on  themselves  and  their  measures :  days  and  hours  that 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  silent  and  undisturbed  study  of  the 
country's  wants,  are  habitually  consumed  in  meeting  the  assaults 
of  implacable  and  sleepless  adversaries ;  and  energies  that  should 
be  spent  in  the  actual  work  of  administration,  are  frittered  away 
in  the  far  more  harassing  task  of  personal  defence.  This  is  a  sore 
and  a  growing  evil,  and  one  imder  which  the  public  service  suffers 
most  deplorably.  Any  senator,  whom  hostile  feeling,  love  of 
notoiietyt  or  genume  though  restless  patriotism,  prompts  to  bring 
charges  of  partiality,  malversation,  or  injudicious  conduct  against 
a  minister,  may  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  and  the  country  in 
the  investigation  of  charges  which  often  turn  out  frivolous  or 
a  ^  groundless;  and  the  minister  is  called  away  from  his  appropriate 
,  duties — already  far  too  heavy  for  his  strength — to  rake  up  the 
#/  ashes  of  long-foi^tten  transactions,  and  prepare  and  collect 
^0DOt|  documents  needed  for  his  justification,  but  become  useless  for 
^  ^  any  other  purpose.  We  have  seen  many  instances  of  this  in  our 
^ottl''  ^  days, — some  mdefensible  enough  of  very  recent  date.  It  is  well, 
gffibkt*  no  doubt,  that  all  public  measures,  especially  such  as  are  to  be 
^efl^  embodied  into  laws,  should  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  severest 
1^  \f  and  most  searching  criticism ;  it  is  well  too  that  all  public  men 
'y^(A  should  feel  that  they  are  acting  in  the  light  of  day,  and  before 
god  ^  an  audience,  by  whom  their  clwracters  will  be  considered  public 
^0  tli^t  property,  and  no  lapse  or  failing  be  permitted  to  pass  with 
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impunity; — but  in  these  pioints,  as  in  so  many  others,  ihe  ini« 
moderate  use  of  a  valuable  privilege  may  be  a  serious  drawbaok 
on  its  value, — so  much  so,  that  the  price  paid  for  it  at  last 
may  depopularise  and  discredit  what  ought  to  be  the  grand 
censorial  office  of  a  House  of  Commons.  Popular  bodies  will 
always  want  reminding  more  or  less  of  the  celebrated  protest  of 
their  most  illustrious  member  to  his  constituents  at  Bristol :   '  I 

<  must  beg  leave  just  to  hint  to  you,  that  we  may  suffer  veiy 
*  great  detriment  by  being  open  to  every  talker.  It  is  not  to  be 
f  imagined  how  much  service  is  lost  from  spirits  fuU  of  activity 

<  and  full  of  eneigy,  who  are  pressing  to  great  and  capital  ol^eoti^ 

<  when  you  oblige  them  to  be  continually  looking  back.     Whikt 

<  they  are  defending  one  service,  they  de&aud  you  of  a  hundred. 

<  Applaud  us  when  we  run ;  console  us  when  we  fall ;  cheer 

<  us  when  we  recover ;  but  let  us  pass  on — for  God's  sake,  let 
'  us  pass  OIL* 

But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  arising  from  the  same  camsew 
The  constant,  pervading  recollection  tmtt  they  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  betwixt  ranks  of  hostile  critics,  almost  inevitaUy  com- 
peU  Ministers  to  frame  their  measures  with  a  view  to  the  ordeai 
through  which  they  will  have  to  pass,  rather  than  with  a  sole 
reference  to  the  public  good.  They  construct,  not  the  best  they 
are  capable  of,  but  the  most  passable.  Statesmen  under  an  aato« 
cratic  government  are  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  such  enacts 
ments  as  diligent  inquiry  and  pnictised  sagacity  satisfy  them  will 
be  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal :  they  can  disr^^ard  the 
opposition  or  the  doubts  of  those  less  informed  or  less  far-sighted 
than  themselves,  and  can  trust  to  time  to  vindicate  the  wisdom 
of  their  views.  But  statesmen  under  a  representative  system 
are  unable  thus  to  appeal  from  the  present  to  the  future :  they 
can  pass  no  measures  for  which  they  cannot  ma)ce  out  a  case 
dear  and  satisfactory  to  the  public  at  the  moment :  thdr  projects 
must  be  plausible,  as  weU  as  sound, — they  must  Jeem,  as  well 
as  be,  wise  and  expedient, — and  often  the  reality  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  seeming.  Here,  again,  the  extent  of  the  mischirf 
will  be  measured  by  the  d^ree  to  which  the  democratic  element 
prevails  in  the  assembly ;  since  that  will  probably  be  the  measure 
of  the  degree  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  trained  ^atesoaaa 
surpasses  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  many. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  we  have  been  led  to  dweM 
upon  the  difficulties  and.  drawbacks  inherent  in  the  wc^king 
of  free  institutions  with  no  idea  of  disparaging  them,  or  casting 
doubts  upon  their  value;  but  in  order  to  warn  those  nations 
which  are  new  to  them,  and  those  which  are  striving  after  them, 
that,  when  they  have  won  them  their  worjk  is  not  ended,  often 
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indeed  onljludf  begun ;  that  these  institutions  are  not  unmixed 
blessings,  nc»r  self-acting  charms;  that  their  real  yalue  must 
depend  iq>on  the  wisdom  imd  the  virtue  of  those  who  manage  them. 
In  themsmes  they  can  confer  neither  personal  freedom,  nor  good 
government,  nor  national  prosperity ;  they  are  simply  a  means 
of  obtaining  these  signal  advantages.  They  are  a  spell  of  powei^ 
but  not  of  power  for  good  alone.  They  afford  a  field  for  the 
^Lercise  of  iSX  patriotic  virtues :  while  they  dispenito  with  none. 
For  France  this  warning  is  eq)ecially  needed ;  since,  in  truth,  she 
is  trying  an  experiment  whic^  taken  in  all  its  collateral  circum- 
stances, is  altogether  new.  The  raparent  dmilarity  of  her 
institutions  to  those  of  England  and  America  should  not  blind 
her  to  this  vital  fact.  She  is  trying  the  experiment  of  the  most 
completely  democratic  government  the  world  ever  saw  —  with 
the  broad  basb  of  a  suffinage  all  but  universal  —  among  a  people 
the  vast  numerical  majority  of  whom  are  not  only  defective  in 
general  edqcatbn,  but  are  wholly  destitute  of  that  special  poli- 
tical education  which  habits  of  municipality  (so  to  ^)eak)  can 
alone  bestow.  In  America  general  education  is  cared  for,  and 
universally  spread  among  the  people  to  an  unparalleled  degree ; 
in  no  country  is  so  large  an  annual  sum  willingly  raised  and 
expended  £0r  this  noble  purpose.  Severe  economists  in  every- 
thing else,  they  are  prodigal  in  this.  But  this  is  not  all  —  the 
Americans  have  an  instinctive  faculty  for  self-government — a 
faculty  which  is  kept  in  continual  practice.  Thev  govern  them- 
selves in  every  detau  of  social  life ;  in  every  town,  m  every  village, 
in  every  hamlet,  they  can  at  once  extemporise  a  municipal 
administration,  without  the  least  aid  from  the  central  powen 
By  this  means  their  political  education  is  continually  going ^n; 
every  American  is  early  and  daily  accustomed  to  discuss  and  act 
in  political  affiurs ;  and  the  result  is,  that  he  understands  these 
when  he  understands  anything,  and  often  when  his  education  is 
deplorably  defective  on  all  other  points.  In  England,  it  is  true, 
though  political  training  and  habits  of  combined  action  are  far 
more  widely  difiused  than  in  France,  yet  the  mass  of  our  people 
are  nearly  as  uneducated;  but  then  we  have  a  very  limited 
suffrage,  and  a  still  powerfdl  aristocracy.  France,  in  her  perilous 
politiod  experiment,  possesses  neither  the  safeguards  of  America 
nor  those  of  Ekigland. 

We  do  not  mean  to  predict  that  therefore  the  experiment 
must  fail — we  hope  better  things;  but  we  say  that  it  must 
encounter  dangers  severer  than  have  menaced  either  of  its 
prototsrpes;  and  that  its  success  must  depend  upon  the  mani- 
festation of  qualities  to  which  Frenchmen  have  not  yet  made 
good  their  claim.  Their  perils  are  obvious^  and  we  think  their 
course  is  dear.    It  will  not  mend  the  matter  to  seek,  either 
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by  fraud  or  force,  to  give  the  cards  another  shuffle.  Having 
based  their  constitution*  on  universal  sufirage,  and  having  thus 
secured  a  fair  and  simple  means  of  ascertaining  the  popular 
will,  their  plain  duty  is  not  to  flinch  from  the  consequenoee 
of  this  fundamental  principle,  but  to  bow  to  that  will  as  tlie 
supreme  law*  It  is  more  sensible  and  more  conservative  than 
they  suppose*  Let  them  enlighten  it  as  fast  as  they  may  — 
chainge  it  when  they  can  by  eloquence  and  reason ;  but  obey  it 
unreservedly  while  unchanged.  Let  it  be  recognised  on  the 
part  of  all  —  as  an  axiom  of  their  understanding,  a  dogma  of 
their  creed,  a  fixed,  unquestionable  rule  of  their  public  morals-^ 
that  the  majority  must  rule ;  —  that,  on  the  one  hand^  any  ap* 
peal  to  arms  or  to  secret  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
is  treason  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  for  which  no  dishonour  can 
be  too  deep,  no  penalty  too  sharp  or  peremptory ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  (as  a  correlative  proposition)  any  attempt  by  their 
Bulers  to  coerce,  prevent,  or  vitiate  that  free  expression  of 
the  popular  voice  by  which  only  the  real  majority  can  be  as- 
certained, is  an  equal  treason  and  equal  crime. 

Majorities  and  minorities  have  reciprocal  rights  and  duties. 
Any  tampering  with  the  fair  broad  basis  of  the  suffirage  —  any 
fetters  upon  free  discussion — any  restrictions  on  the' decent  free* 
dom  of  the  press — are,  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  majority,  as 
clear,  undoubted  violations  of  the  rights  of  their  antagonists,  as 
insurrection  and  conspiracies  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  defeated 
minority.  While  every  man  has  a  vote,  and  full  freedom  in  the 
expression  of  his  views,  no  excuse  can  exist  for  violence  or  secret 
plots.  On  the  other  hand,  while  every  man  bows  to  the  decision 
of  the  aggregate  votes  of  the  community,  no  excuse  can  exist 
for  tyranny  on  the  side  of  the  dominant  party.  Everything 
must  be  decided  by  votes,  and  votes  must  be  giuned  by  dia- 
cussion.  This  is  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  Revolution: 
in  accepting  it  frankly,  and  following  it  out  boldly,  lies  now 
the  only  hope  of  freedom  or  salvation — the  endeavour  to  escape 
from  it  can  lead  only  to  bloodshed  and  confusion.  In  a  for- 
bearing respect  for  each  other's  rights  the  antagonist  parties 
will  do  well  to  seek  safety  and  peace.  For  if  peace  is  their 
object,  to  this  they  must  come  at  last  Otherwise,  as  long 
as  each  persists  in  encroaching  on  the  power  and  province  of 
the  other*- in  pursuing  secretly  ulterior  designs  incompatible 
with  loyalty  to  the  constitution  they  have  sworn  to  maintain 
—  in  employing  power,  when  they  have  obtained  it,  to  cripple 
and  disarm  their  opponents  —  in  refusing  allegiance  to  any 
government,  and  obedience  to  any  law,  which  does  not  embody 
their  own  crotchets,  or  which  is  not  established  by  their  own 
party  —  we  can  see  no  prospect  but  continued  turbulence  and 
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final  anarchy.  If  the  Pfesiclent  tciU  make  secret  war  on  the 
Assembly;  and  intrigue  for  an  illegal  augmentation  or  con- 
tinuance of  power  —  if  the  Assembly  will  thwart  the  President 
and  encroach  upon  his  functions  —  if  the  conservative  majority 
will  fetter  the  press,  and  disfranchise  half  France,  because 
it  fears  the  Socialist  minority — while  the  Socialist  minority 
lives,  moves,  and  breathes  in  a  perpetual  conspiracy  agunst 
government  and  order, -^  the  issue  cannot  be  either  distant  or 
doubtful ;  and,  end  how  it  may,  the  result  cannot  but  be  last- 
ingly injurious  to  France,  and  discrediting  to  the  cause  of 
Bepresentative  Grovernment  all  over  the  world.  Our  apprcr 
hensions  for  Bepublican  France  lie  deeper,  it  will  be  seen,  than 
any  revision  of  an  impracticable  constitution,  or  any  fusion  of 
parties,  honest  or  dishonest,  can  possibly  remove. 


Art.  IX.— 1.  The  Works  of  Quintiis  Horatius  Flaccus,  iUus- 
trated  chiefly  from  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Art.  With  a  Life 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Milman,  Canon  of  St.  Peter^s. 
London:  1849. 

2.  The  Life  of  Torquato  Tasso.  By  the  Rev.  R  Milman. 
2  vols.     London :  1850. 

Tt  is  an  occasional  privil^e  of  our  craft  as  reviewers  to 
turn  aside  firom  newly  opened  paths  and  to  survey  some 
beaten  track  upon  the  great  common  of  literature.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  summon  reputations  which  have  become  authentic  to  the 
critical  bar  for  a  re-hearing  of  their  case :  but  we  submit  them 
to  a  fresh  analysis,  or  contemplate  them  under  novel  aspects  as 
records  of  intellectual  effort  or  permanent  models  of  art.  It 
is  a  privilege  we  would  not  willingly  forego,  and  it  is  one  which 
most  readers  will  cheerfully  grant ;  since  it  enables  both  parties 
to  <  interpose  a  little  ease '  amid  the  uncertainties  and  excite- 
ment wMch  inevitably  attend  upon  our  contemporary  politics 
and  literature.  No  essay  of  the  present  day  can  indeed  add 
renown  to  the  metaphysical  pyramid  of  Aquinas,  or  to  the  sombre 
and  lustrous  vision  of  Dante.  Neverthele^  it  is  good  at  timca 
to  reconsider  the  laws  of  strength  and  beniity  which  governed 
the  structure  of  the  Summa  Theologiie  and  the  Divine  Comedy. 
The  volumes  before  us  afibrd  a  fair  pretext  for  exerciiing 
this  privilege.  They  relate,  indeed,  to  lighter  matters  than 
thoee  great  culminations  of  mediaeval  science;  and  iit);i|i^icmtioD. 
Yet  the  subjects  of  them  are  scarcely  him  illustmti^e  of  tlti^ 
epochs  and  the  circumstances  which  g^vu  them  birtli.    Few 
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ftutbors  Imve  attained  a  wider  rq)Qtation  than  Taaao ;  none  are 
more  popular  or  indeed  beloved  than  Horace.  From  Tasao  wq 
learn  our  finrt  lispings  in  Italian  literature,  ai|d  imbibe  perhaps^ 
<Mir  most  Yirid  impreaeion  of  the  partly  religious^  partly  ferocious 
paettons  ^hich,  at  the  cloee  of  the  eleventh  century  of  that 
Christian  era,  precipitated  Europe  upon  Asia.  With  Horace 
we  oonneot  the  memory  of  days  when  iiiendahipa  were  first 
formed,  when  hopes  were  moat  buoyant*  fmd  literary  aspira- 
tions retained  their  yemal  promise.  With  Horace  also  we 
associate  the  remembrance  of  moments  stolen  or  redeemed 
firom  the  graver  business  of  life;  mconenta  in  which  beside 
the  blaadng  hearth,  or  throii^h  aummer  noons  we  pondered 
oyer  his. pregnant  sense  and  genkd  wit;  or. even  exfdoxed, 
volume  in  himd,  under  Italian  ^es,  the  scenery  of  his  Sabind 
farm,  his  Bandusian  fountain,  and  Venusian  birthplace.  Than 
Horace  and  Tasao  there  are  indeed  no  companiona  meeter 
for  a  critic's  holiday,  such  as  we  now  invite  our  readers  (at 
awhile  to  share  with  ua. 

We  purpose,  however,  being  anything  rattier  than  critical,  on 
this  ocQasion.  *  Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause.'  We 
shall  take  with  us,  on  our  excursion,  neither  Schl^el  nor  Dr. 
Blair.  We  are  off  circuit  —  it  is  vacation  time.  We  wish  for 
a  re-introduction  to  the  men  themselves,  to  their  friends  and 
patrons,  their  employments  and  amusements,  their  foibles  and 
ibeir  sorrows.  In  the  course  of  our  retrospect  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mourn  aa  well  as  to  amile;  for  Uiere  were  ahadows 
even  on  Horace'a  career,  and  there  waa  an  horizon  of  glooia 
around  the  life  of  Taaao.  But  whether  we  mourn  or  r^<Hce»  it 
ahall  be  with  the  poeta  tbemaelves,  and  not  ov»  the  defects  o£ 
the  Gierusalemme,  or  the  imperfect  canonsNof  the  Art  of  Poetry. 
The  -wgAb  have  received  their  mpnma^ur. centuries  ago;,  the 
men  may  be  studied  anew  —  each  from  an  aapeot  of  his  own — 
aa  repreaentativea  of  literaiy  or  individual  l^e  in  Italy  duziiig 
two  diatant.and  highly-cultivated  ages. 

Horace's  address  to  the  more  beautiful  daughter  of  a  beauti* 
ful  mother  ia  not  atriotly  applicable  to  the  relatione  of  Italian, 
and  Latin  literature,  aince  their  aeveral  charms  are  in  manyi 
reapecta  too  uuISlb  for  a  compariaon.  The  pulcra  mater  was  a 
majeatio  and  aomewhat  imperioua  matron ;  the  pulcriar  jUia 
waa  a  susceptible  and  aomewhat  voluptnoua  nymph«  The  elder 
literatnre  retuned  even  in  ita  lighter  momaata  and  its  decUne 
the  stately  demeanour  of  a  Cornelia  or  Emilia ;  the  youneec 
literatnre,  even  in  ita  aevereat  garb,  reflected  the  image  of  a 
Laura  and  Fiammetta.  The  prelude  of  the  one  waa  the  trumpet- 
chorus  of  Ennius  and  Pacnviua ;  the  prelude  of  the  other  waa 
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the  plaintare  and  pastoral  pipe  of  the  soKtary  of  Vaticltifie. 
Yet  between  the  extremes  of  Latin  and  Italian  minstrels^'  are 
points  of  iiesemblance  and  affinity  which  no  other  literature 
ean  exhibit*  No  other  Etemture,  indeed,  has  enjoyed  to  the 
same  extent  the  privilege  of  metempsychoms.  The  Romaii 
tongne,  partly  from  direct  transmission,  partly  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crenius  Loci^  passed  into  the  Italian  without 
such  foreign  admixtures  as  render  the  Spanish  language  nearly 
as  much  Gothic  or  Arabic  as  it  is  Romanesque ;  and  without 
such  curtailments  of  inflection  and  euphony  as  cripple  the  poetie 
eloquence  at  least  of  France.  Of  all  the  daughters  of 'the 
Soman  speech  the  Italian,  notwithstanding  the  dhrersity  we 
have  noticed,  best  represents  the  features  of  the  maternal  idiont 
Nor  is  the  resemblance  limited  to  words.  The  filial  thought 
and  idiosyncrasy  are  genuine  grafts  from  the  parent  stem. 
Neither  is  it  restricted  to  tl^  sphere  of  intellect :  there  is  a  point 
of  view,  strange  to  say,  in  which  it  extends  also  to  the  sphere 
of  action.  The  fortunes  of  the  peninsula,  in  ancient  aiid  in 
modem  times,  if  we  include  within  our  survey  a  sufficient  orbit 
of  chflcnge  and  aspect,  have  not  been  so  dissunilar  as  they  may 
appear.  The  Italy  of  the  Caesars  and  that  of  the  Popes,  tte 
Italy  which  declined  under  the  Etruscan  Lucumons,  and  that 
which  withered  tmder  the  feudal  Colonne  and  Ursini,  the  final 
centre  of  Ethnic  civilisation  and  the  ^rliest  source  of  Christian 
art  and  refinement,  aflbrd  parallels  closer  than  many  which  have 
been  fancied  by  historians  or  drawn  by  Plutarch.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  notice  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  age  of 
Horace  and  the  age  of  Tasso,  we  must  briefly  advert  to  the 
works  now  before  us  which  have  led  to  our  proposed  combination 
of  these  remote,  but  not  alien,  epochs  in  literary  annals. 

Of  the  editor  of  this  eminently  beautiful  and  splendid  edition 
of  the  works  of  Horace  it  is  almost  superfluous  for  us  to  speak. 
Dean  Milman,  as  a  poet,  an  historian,  and  a  critic,  has  already 
earned  for  himself  a  station  in  literature  which  no  commendation 
of  ours  wotdd  render  more  certain  or  conspicuous.  His  Life  of 
Horace  is,  of  course,  not  a  performance  which  can  add  much  to 
his  literary  fkme.  To  a  scholar  so  accomplished,  and  to  so  ex- 
perienced a  writer,  it  was  probably  the  work  of  leisure  hours. 
It  is,  however,  both  well  written  and,  what  with  such  a  sub- 
ject is  of  essential  importance,  gracefUly  and  genially  con- 
ceived, and  should  be  taken  into  account  by  every  subsequent 
editor  of  the  Roman  Lyrist.  We  detect  ex  pede  Herculem  — 
the  proverbial  loyalty  of  Etonians  to  their  classical  training — in 
the  almost  universal  reception  of  the  Etonian  readings  of  the 
text   But  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  Etonian  scholars,  by  their 
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long  and  severe  drilling,  acquire  an  instinctive  feeling  for  the 
niceties  of  Latin  metre,  which  renders  them  on  the  whole  periiape 
the  best  judges  in  such  matters.  We  should  be  ungrate^  also, 
not  to  record  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  artists  who  have  assisted 
the  editor  in  illustrating  the  author.     The  Sosii  brothers  who 

Eublished  the  original  parchment  of  the  JEditio  Prineeps  cannot 
ave  surpassed  in  the  elegance  of  their  borders  and  designs  the 
beauty  of  Mr.  Murray's  vignettes  and  decorations.  The  illus- 
trations do  not  yield  to  Pine's ;  and  had  Annuals  been  in  fashioa 
at  the  Saturnalia,  Horace  could  have  made  no  choicer  Christ- 
mas  gift  to  Varius  and  Virgil  than  such  an  impression  of  his 
Opera  Omnia.  Cowper's  verses,  *  Maria,  could  Horace  have 
'  guessed  —  What  honours  awaited  his  Ode,'  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  this  ele^nt  octavo  than  to  Lady  Throck- 
morton's transcript  of  a  spurious  poem.  ^ 

Mr.  Robert  Milman,  we  believe,  commences  his  career  as  an 
author  with  the  *  Life  of  Tasso.'  Even  were  the  merits  of  this 
work  less  than  they  are,  we  should  welcome  with  pleasure  the 
transmission  of  literary  powers  and  pursuits  in  the  same  ficunily. 
He  does  not,  however,  need  the  protection  of  his  unde's 
Tekmonian-  shield — his  book  has  considerable  merit  and 
promise  of  its  own.  Its  chief  defects  are  such  as  are  incidental 
to  youthful  authorship.  Mr.  R.  Milman  will  write  more  per- 
spicuously when  he  has  written  more  frequently,  and  will  ser- 
monise less  in  his  books  when  he  shall  have  preached  oftener 
in  his  pulpit.  He  has  evidently,  in  his  biography  of  Tasso, 
undertaken  a  labour  of  love.  His  diligence  1ms  been  great,  his 
materials  are  copious  and  weU  arranged,  and  his  sketches 
of  the  poet's  contemporaries  form  agreeable  episodes  in  the 
narrative  of  Tasso's  works  and  woes.  We  should,  indeed,  have 
counselled  more  numerous  references  to  his  authorities ;  and  in 
case  of  a  second  edition  being  called  for,  we  should  recommend 
him  to  append,  either  in  the  text  or  the  notes,  the  original  to  the 
translated  passages.  This  would  not  materially  increase  the 
bulk,  while  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  worth  and  interest  of  the 
volumes.  Tasso's  poems,  with  the  exception  of  the  *  Gierusa- 
*  lemme '  and  *  Aminta,'  are  but  little  known  to  readers  in 
general ;  but  they  are  rich  in  biographical  materials ;  his  critical 
treatises,  which  contain  much  that  Lessing  and  the  Schlegels 
afterwards  announced  as  novel  principles  of  taste,  are  hardly 
read  on  this  side  of  the  Alps ;  and  such  apposition  of  the  text 
and  the  translation  is  warranted  by  the  practice  of  Bouterwek, 
Gingu^n6,  and  SismondL 

Dean  Milman  —  his  ecclesiastical  rank  spares  us  the  awkward 
affixes  of  senior  and  junior  —  observes  that  *the  poetry    of 
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'  Horace  is  the  histoiy  of  Rome  duriDg  the  great  change  from  a 
'  republic  into  a  monarchy,  during  the  sudden  and  ahnost  com- 
*  plete  revolution  from  centuries  of  war  and  civil  faction  to  th^t  ' 
^  peaceful  period  which  is  called  the  Augustan  Age  of  Letters. 
^  Of  Rome,  or  of  the  Roman  mind,  no  one  can  know  anything 
'  who  is  not  profoundly  versed  in  Horace ;  and  whoever  really 
^  understands  Horace  will  have  a  more  perfect  and  more  accu- 
'  rate  knowledge  of  the  Roman  manners  and  the  Roman  mind 
'  than  the  most  diligent  and  laborious  investigator  of  the  Roman 
'  antiquities/  Useful  and  admirable  indeed  as  are  the  archseo- 
logical  works  of  Bekker  and  Boettiger,  we  are  disposed  to 
wonder  and  lament  that  the  learning  and  liveliness  bestowed 
upon  ^  Gallus'  and  *  Sabina'  were  not  rather  devoted  to  a  work 
entitled  Horaz  und  sein  Zeitalter.  The  freedman^s  son  would 
have  been  a  better  centre  for  social  and  sesthetical  disquisition 
than  a  Messalina's  toilet-table,  or  a  dilettanti  prefect  of  Egypt. 
Of  all  the  men  of  his  own  time,  perhaps  of  any  time,  Horace 
—  whether  we  regard  his  genius,  his  opportunities,  or  his  asso- 
ciates— was  prol^bly  the  best  qudified  for  the  representative 
functions  which  the  Dean  of  St.  PauUs  so  justly  ascribes  to  him. 
His  genius  was  not  one  which,  by  the  fervour  and  force  of  its 
conceptions,  or  the  wide  orbit  of  its  movements,  transcended  or 
transfigured  the  present ;  his  opportunities  for  observation  were 
not  bounded  by  birth  or  station  too  illustrious  or  too  obscure ; 
and  his  associates  were,  by  chance  or  choice,  selected  from  ranks 
and  parties  the  most  opposite  to  one  another.  For  he  sprang, 
in  modem  phrase,  from  the  people;  and  he  became,  in  mature 
life,  the  companion  of  the  intellectual  aristocracy.  His  cultiva- 
tion was  Greek ;  the  groundwork  of  his  character  was  Roman* 
In  youth  he  was  an  eager  partisan  of  Brutus  and  the  Senate ;  in 
manhood  he  was  the  friend  of  the  inheritors  of  Csssar's  usurpa- 
tion. He  was  sufficiently  distinguished,  in  his  riper  years,  to 
see  the  leading  men  of  his  time  in  their  happier  hours;  and  yet 
was  too  much  of  a  private  person  to  be  involved  in  any  of  their 
divisions.  He  could  pav  a  compliment,  and  he  could  speak  his 
mind.  His  mode  of  writing  exempted  him  firom  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  historian  and  firom  the  exaggerations  of  the  orator. 
A  treasury-clerk  and  a  Sabine  land-owner,  he  had  as  large  an 
experience  as  Touchstone  himself  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
city  and  country  life.  His  ambition  was  moderate ;  his  tastes 
were  comprehensive ;  his  humour  was  for  the  life  contemplative, 
and  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  spectator  of  one  of  die 
most  momentous  and  skilful  games  of  policy  ever  played  by 
a  ruler  of  men.  Despite  his  *  Parian  Iambics,'  we  have  no 
scruple  in  definmg  Horace  as  an  eminently  good-tempered 
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num.  We  believe  indeed,  his  good  temper  to  be  the  main 
ehanu  of  hia  writings.  In  reading  the '  Jonmal'  or  the  politioal 
squibs  of  Swift»  we  reooil  from  the  saturnine  temperam^t 
of  their  author.  In  Walpole^s  letters  we  maJke  allowance  for 
more  than  epigrammatic  malice.  In  Pzior  and  Boileau  we  are 
on  our  guacd  against  the  plenqwtentiaiy  and  the  pensioner; 
and  in  Pope  we  remember  that  he.  in  tumenlo^bed  waA  de&med 
nearly  every  one  of  hb  friends>  from  Wycherley  to  Lady  Mary. 
Lapse  of  time  and  our  imperfect  acquaintance  vitb  details 
have  doubtless  sofiened,  for  the  modem  reader,  some  of  Horace's 
cri^izial  acerbity.  Canidia*  Mssnas>  and  Cassius  indeed,  could 
their  opinion  be  obtained,  might  perhaps  justly^  describe  him 
as  being  as  '  good*natured  a  friend'  as  any  that  Sir  Fretfiil 
Plagiary  could  boast.  But  we  know  little  of  theproyooatioiis 
he  had  received:  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  pajrty  politics; 
he  was  again  rising  in  die  world,  and  he  could  not  lack  enviers 
and  backbiters.  Yet  the  succus  nigra  loliginU  is  shed  over  com- 
paratively few  of  his  pages.  He  plays  with  foibles  rather  than 
lashes  vices,  and  satirises  the  type  rather  than  the  individual 
Though  Booie,  in  the  age  of  Horace,  abounded  equally  with 
materials  for  a  Newgate  Calendar  and  a  Dundad,  he  tells  us 
more  of  the  coxcombs  than  of  the  criminals.  We  smile  at  the 
loquacity  of  Fabius,  the  perfumes  of  RufiUus,  and  the  coarse 
hospitality  of  Nasidienus :  but  we  are  left  to  learn  from  other 
sources  the  atrocities  of  L.  Hostius  and  Yedius  Pollio.  In  the 
hands  of  Juvenal  and  Churchill,  satire  is  the  iron  scourge  of 
the  Furies:  in  those  of  Horace  and  Cowper,  it  is  the  rod  i^ 
a  y&ry  popular,  and  good-tempi^ed  schoolmaster.  We  believe, 
with  Dr.  Tate,  in  despite  of  the  ingenious  argument  of  Buttman 
to  the  contrary,  that  Malchinus  was  not  intended  for  Mascenas. 
We  beiieve>  too,  that  Horace  never  maligned  or  «ven  civilly 
sneered  at  any  person  of  real  worth  imd  genius;  and  we  find 
notlm^  in  his.  satires  so  disingenuous  as  Pope's  lampoon  on  the 
Dube  of  Chandos,  or  so  inudious  as  his  '  Attieus.'  Sweet  as 
may  be  the  uses  of  adversity,  the  uses  of  prosperity  are  often^ 
times  not  less  so;  and  as  the  fortunes  of  Horace  improved,  his 
poetry  became  not  only  purer  in  its  sentiments,  but  also  more 
liberal  and  indulgent  in  its  treatment  of  men  and  manners. 

There  ate  losses  in  historical  literature  which  surpass  the 
kijuries. inflicted  by  <  barbarian  blindness  and  Gothic  rage.' 
Among  the  heaviest  of  these  is  the  destruction — the  author^ 
own  act-** of  the  letters  and  memoranda  of  Pomponius  Atticua 
Vicar  of  Bray,  as  Atticus  undoubtedly  was,  —  a  moddl  we 
should  scarcely  have  expected  to  have  been  picked  out  .by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  to  dress  himself  by, — his  adroitness,  in  trimming 
proves  his  skill  in  reading  the   dgns  of  the  times.     Perhaps, 
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with  the  exception  of  die  late  Prinee  Talleyrandy  never  man 
enjoyed  such  opp<»rtunitie8  for  disclosing  the  springs  of  faction 
and  the  motives  of  partisans  as  the  friend  of  Cicero  and 
BrutoSy  of  Antonins  and  Augustus,  of  nearly  every  sturdy 
Pompeian,  and  of  nearly  every  zealous  Csesarian,  had  access 
to  for  half  a  century.  K  he  were  not  equally  trusted,  he 
was  at  least  generally  consulted,  by  all  the  leaders  and  by  all 
the  more  prominent  members  of  the  conflicting  parties.  His 
advice  was  songht  by  the  suffisrers  as  well  as  by  the  actors  in 
the  revolution,  —  by  matrons  trembling  for  their  sons  and 
hufll)and8,  by  bonkers  in  jeopardy  for  their  investments,  and  by 
conntry-gentlemen  in  dread  of  a  iresh  settlement  of  centurions 
in  their  neighbourhood.  But  Talleyrand  seems  to  have  ex* 
tended  his  caution  beyond  the  grave,  and  Atticus  burned  his  cor^ 
respondence  with  all  and  sundry;  —  preferring  a  good  match  for 
his  daughter  Pomponia  to  the  dangerous  honour  of  being  the 
historian  to  his  own  life  and  times.  Horace's  opportunities  for 
observation  were  much  less  complete  than  those  of  this  prince  of 
trimmers.  Yet  they  were  not  inconsiderable :  and  a  brief  com- 
parison of  the  several  crises  of  the  Republic  with  the  principal 
epochs  of  the  poet's  life,  will  corroborate  Mr.  Milman's  assertion 
that  his  works  are,  in  great  measure,  a  contemporary  record  of 
Borne.  We  must  not,  indeed,  look  for  direct  information. 
Neither  his  mode  of  writing,  his  position,  nor  his  inclination 
admitted  of  it.  Youth  and  adverse  circumstances  at  first  dis- 
qualified him  fbr  the  office  of  chronicler :  and  his  subsequent 
connexions  with  the  Cfiesarian  court  imposed  upon  him  a  politic, 
although  not  a  servile,  acquiescence  under  the  powers  that  were. 
From  his  birth  to  his  twelfth  year,  Horace  dwelt  among  the 
slfipewd  and  hardy  borderers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia.  Yet  even 
among  them  he  witnessed  the  recent  vestiges  of  foreim  war  and 
domestic  convulsion.  The  district  of  Venusia — the  modem 
Basilicata — had  been  seized  tqpon  by  Sulla;  and  among  the 
immediate  neighbours  of  the  el^r  Flaccus  were  veterans  of  the 
Pontic  and  Italian  campaigns.  Even  his  Other's  profession  (he 
was  a  collector  of  payments  at  Auctions),  may  have  impressed 
upon  the  future  satirist  his  first  conceptions  of  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  revolution.  In  those  days  of  confiscation  and  of 
rapid  transfer  of  property,  tiie  her^itary  landowner  was  the 
most  frequent  sufferer ;  and  ^  the  fields  of  Umbrenus'  may  have 
changed  hands  more  than  once  during  the  boyhood  of  Horace. 
From  the  glimpse  he  afibrds  of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Venusia, 
— *  magni  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti'— we  may  infer  that 
the  society  of  the  neighbourhood  was  neither  intellectual  nor 
select  *  Our  armies  swore  terribly  in  Flanders ;'  and  we  know 
bow  the  orphan  Boderic  Bandom  was  regarded  by  his  sehool- 
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fellows,  the  sons  of  country  magnates.  Doubtless  the  centnrioos 
were  as  hard-drinking  and  boUterous  as  '  the  wise  Mr.  Justice 
*  Freeman  or  Sir  Thomas  Trueby/  and  told  as  interminable 
stories  of  ^  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont/  as  Sir  Dagald 
Palgetty  himself  in  his  retirement  at  Drumthwacket  Men,  too, 
who  had  revelled  in  Asian  luxury,  who  had  driven  off  mules 
laden  with  gold  and  seen  frankincense  measured  by  the  bushel, 
would  have  small  respect  for  the  frugal  collector  and  his  un- 
productive farm,  which  would  not  have  furnished  a  break&st 
for  one  of  the  satraps  of  Mithridates.  From  such  worshipful 
society  Horace  was  removed  in  his  twelfth  year  by  his  watchful 
father,  and  introduced  to  the  motiey  crowds  and  turbulent  pomp 
of  the  capital.  The  relation  between  the  father  and  son  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  most  tender  and  confiding  kind.  The 
paternal  fondness  and  vigilance  were  repaid  by  tiie  most  filial 
reverence  and  affection :  and  the  immortality  of  the  poet  has 
preserved  for  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  glimpses  of  Boman 
private  life.  The  patria  potestas,  in  the  families  at  least  of 
Horace  and  of  Ovid,  was  a  most  paternal  sway.  At  any  era  of 
Eome,  to  a  sprightly  and  observant  boy,  removal  there  from  the 
high-hung  chalets  of  Acerenza,  the  vast  thickets  of  Bamd,  the 
sounding  Aufidus,  and  the  picturesque  Mount  Yoltore,  would 
have  been  impressive:  in  the  701st  year  of  the  city  it  must 
have  been  an  impression  at  once  startling  and  indelible.  Rome, 
which  had  long  been  the  focus  of  revolution,  was  in  that  year 
staggering  under  a  great  defeat  Crassus  and  his  army  had 
perished, — the  last  counterpoise  between  the  surviving  trium- 
virs had  been  destroyed, — and  all  the  moderate  men  and  all  the 
dangerous  men  in  Bome  were  awaiting  a  collision  between  the 
Chief  of  the  Senate  and  the  Proconsul  of  tiie  Grauls.  Nor  was 
the  rumour  of  battle  lost  or  won  the  only  sound  which  would 
awaken  his  curiosity.  The  year  of  his  arrival  was  marked 
upon  the  spot  by  even  bloodier  and  more  disastrous  events 
than  the  murder  of  a  triumvir  or  the  dishonour  of  the  l^ons. 
There  was  *  war  in  procinct'  in  the  streets  of  Bome ;  and  the 
gladiators  of  Milo  and  Clodius  fought  daily  in  the  forum,  and 
made  night  hideous  with  the  flames  of  burning  houses  and  the 
revelry  of  their  respective  camps. 

We  know  not  in  which  of  the  many  lanes  of  Rome  stood 
the  school-room  of  Orbilius ;  that  it  was  no  very  splendid  semi- 
nary may  be  inferred  from  its  owner's  poverty.  But,  in 
whichever  of  the  regions  it  was  seated,  and  however  rare  an 
event  a  half-holiday  may  have  been,  it  cannot  have  been  so 
remote  from  the  arena  of  convulsion,  as  to  have  been  b^ond 
eart'hot  of  the  surge  and  recoil  of  fierce  civil  strife.  We 
know  something,  however,  of  Orbilius  himself.     As  every  par^ 
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ticular  connected  with  the  life  of  Horace  is  interesting,  we 
will  remark,  —  what  has  escaped  even  his  last  and  best  bio- 
grapher,— that  as  a  native  of  Beneventum,  Orbilius  was  proba- 
bly recommended  to  the  elder  Flaccns  by  some  of  his  Ibnner 
neighbours  at  Yenusia.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  of  the  old 
stamp, — as  strict  a  disciplinarian  as  Dr.  Bodinos  of  Oviedo, 
whose  skill  in  educing  the  logical  faculties  is  attested  by  Gil 
Bias, — and  as  stout  a  foe  to  educational  innovation  as  the 
Fathers  of  the  National  Council  of  Thurles,  or  even  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  himself.  He  read  with  his  classes  Homer  and  Livius 
Andronicus;  and  his  *  curriculum'  produced  permanent  results 
upon  the  mind  of  his  most  distinguished  pupil.  Many  a 
stripe  had  engraved  the  verses  of  Doth  these  archaic  bards 
upon  the  Horatian  memory,  but  with  very  opposite  effects.  For 
Horace  retained  small  affection  for  the  old  Satumian  poet,  or 
for  ancient  Italian  verse  in  general ;  while,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  studied  with  delight  the  war  of  Troy  and  the  wan- 
derings of  Ulysses.  From  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  year 
the  young  aspirant  remained  at  Home,  and  in  that  period 
must  have  been  eye-witness  and  ear- witness  of  the  final  move- 
ments of  the  Cssarian  revolution.  It  was  among  the  trea* 
sured  recollections  of  Seneca  the  rhetorician  in  his  declining 
years  that  he  had  heard  Cicero  speak  in  the  senate.  He 
probably  had  heard  one  of  the  swan-songs  of  the  great 
orator — one  of  the  speeches  against  M.  Antony.  But,  in  the 
year  after  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Orbilius,  Horace 
may  have  listened  to  Cicero's  defence  of  Milo.  He  may  have 
been  among  the  by-standers  on  that  men^orable  day  when  the 
eye  under  which  Catilina  had  quailed^  find  the  voice  which  the 
tribune  Metellus  could  not  silence,  drooped  and  faltered  in  the 
presence  of  the  armed  tribunal  of  Pompeius  and  the  yelling  of 
the  Clodian  mob.  Five  years  afterwards  Horace  went  to  the 
university  of  Athens.  The  intervening  period  was  crowded  with 
all  the  preparations  for  the  last  contest  between  Pompeius  and 
Cassar.  As  a  freedman  of  the  Horatian  House,  the  elder  Flaccus 
was  probably  a  conservative  in  politics.  His  illustrious  son 
was,  we  know,  an  active  partisan  6i  Brutus  and  the  senate* 
These  five  years  of  school-life  must  accordingly  have  been  a 
period  of  intense  excitement,  both  to  the  anxious  father  and 
the  observing  son.  Men,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  live  fast 
in  revolutionary  times.  The  events  of  an  hour  often  baffle 
all  the  experiences  of  a  past  life.  W^hen  Horace  came  to  Bome^ 
the  name  of  Pompeius  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  *  He  alone 
'  can  save  the  Bepublic.'  *  He  is  the  sec(md  Sulla.*  *  He  is 
*  the  most  moderate  of  men ;'  <  he  is  the  most  fidse  of  men.' 
'  He  is  all-powerful  and  will  proscribe:'  ^  he  is  superannuated 
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^  and  will  yield ;'  *  Cfl^ar  and  Ms  hybrid  l^ons  will  melt  at  a 

*  word  of  Lis  mouth  :*  *  Cneius  and  all  his  carpet-knights  will 
'  fly  before  the  Alauda  and  the  Xth.'  Such  were  the  party- 
cries  and  prognostications,  to  be  stifled  or  ftilfilled  on  the  plain 
of  Pharsalia.  The  peaceful  studies  of  the  youth  of  Bome  must 
have  been  strangely  interrupted  by  these  political  exciteroenta 
No  man  could  be  so  obscure,  so  young,  or  so  thoughtless,  but  diat 
he  must  have  been  deeply  aflfected  by  the  insecurity  of  liberty 
and  of  life.  '  In  the  unruffled  quiet  of  his  manhood  and  age,' 
Dean  Milman  observes,  *  how  often  must  these  turbulent  and 

*  awful  days  have  contrasted  themselves  in  the  memory  of 
^  Horace,  with  his  tranquil  pursuit  of  letters,  social  enjoyment 

*  and  country  retirement.' 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  happy  interval  between  Horace's 
earlier  and  later  participation  in  the  common  calamities  of  the 
time.  It  was  probably  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
that  he  quitted  bis  sdhool  at  Kome  and  enrolled  himself  as  a 
student  under  one  of  the  many  professors  at  Athena  We  are 
not  informed  whether  the  good  ccMictor  still  survived,  and  still 
further  taxed  his  humble  means  to  aflbrd  his  son  a  university 
education,  or  whether  Horace  already  inherited  the  paternal 
acres,  and  maintained  himself  among  *  the  groves  of  Academe* 
upon  the  rents  of  his  Venusian  farm.  He  has  indicated  hki 
mode  of  life  there,  and  his  deep  enjoyment  of  its  studious  re- 
pose by  one  of  those  quiet  touches  which,  to  the  mind's  eye, 
enrich  his  works  with  so  many  lively  portraitures.  He  studied 
the  Qreek  poets  and  philosophers,  and  probably  learned  geo- 
metiy,  that  essential  element  of  Athenian  education.  More 
we  know  not  of  him,  although  we  may  fiBurly  conjecture  that 
his  intimacy  with  Messala  and  Bibulus  was  cemented  at  the 
university,  and  that  he  was  contemporary  with  young  Marcos 
Cicero ;  who,  however,  had  most  likely  too  large  an  allowance, 
and  was  too  much  devoted  to  supper  parties  and  Chian  wine 
to  be  a  congenial  companion  for  the  freedman's  son.  From 
Lu(^n  and  the  Greek  ikthers  of  the  Church  we  derive  some 
interesting  particulars  of  aneient  universitv  life.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  NigrinuB  the  satirist  sketches  the  deep  impose  and 
the  studious  employments  of  the  Attic  philosophers ;  and  the 
groves  and  Walks  of  the  Academy  acquire  a  new  diarm  from  the 
youthful  friendshij)  of  Biksil  and  Gb^ory  of  Naeianzum.  But 
of  Horace  and  his  contemporaries  it  can  mei^ly  be  told  that 
ihey  studied  at  Athens,  and  that  their  studies  were  interrupted 
by  the  immediate  consequences  of  an  event  which  pervaded, 
witii  exultation  or  dismay,  every  province  of  the  Roman  world. 

*  That  event  was  the  murder  <^'  Caesar;  and  one  among  its 
many  consequences  was  the  arrival  of  Brutus  at  Athens  to 
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revive  the  Pompeian  patty  and  to  recruit  the  senatorian  army 
in  their  old  strcHig  quarters,  the  Grecian  and  Syrian  provinces. 
Measala,  Bibulas>  and  Horace  were  all  regarded  of  equal  worth 
by  the  fugitive  conspirator,-*-- who,  at  Borne,  perhi^  would  have 
flcarcely  deigned  to  return  die  salutation  of  the  collector's  sod. 
But  it  was  no  time  to  weigh  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fcxrtune. 
The  veterans  ware  nearly  all  arrayed  on  the  Ctssarian  side; 
and  the  e:(temporary  leg^ns  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  demanded  a 
prompt  supply  of  Boman  officers.  Clive  passed  almost  imme- 
diately from  a  merchant's  desk  to  the  command  of  a  company 
of  Sepoys;  and  Horace  although  of  no  very  robust  frame,  and 
altogetlW  inexperienoed  in  war,  was,  probably  i^ter  a  little 
previous  drilling,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  legion,  where 
he  might  ap^y  to  the  columns  and  squares  of  Achaian  imd 
Asiaiic  recruits  the  knowledge  he  had  recently  been  acquiring 
of  the  properties  of  curves  and  right  lines.  The  untoward  issue 
of  his  new  avocation  is  well  known ;  his  mititary  career  closed 
at  Philippi:  and  he  appears  to  have  never  felt  it  a  disgrace  to 
have  fled  from  a  field  on  which  the  commonwealth  itself  had 
fallen  irretrievably.     *  Liberty,'  Dean  Milman  well  remarks, 

*  may  be  said  to  have  deserted  Horace,  rather  than  Horace 
'  liberty;  and,  happily  for  mankind,  he  felt  that  his  calling  was 
'  to  more  peaceful  pursuits.' 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  mere  preludial  portion  of 
the  life  of  Horace  because  its  events  materially  modified  his 
literary  character.  These  stirring  scenes  and  early  calamities 
coloured  his  political  prejudices,  his  ethical  contemplations,  and 
the  entire  form  and  texture  of  his  imagination  and  intellect. 
His  shrewd  good  sense  proved  to  him,  after  Philippi,  and  pro- 
bably also  aiter  a  more  intimate  experience  of  the  senatorian 
party  itself,  that  liberty,  as  it  vras  defined  by  Brutus  and  the 
(digarchy,  was  indeed  a  dream;  and  that  peace,  even  under 
the  triumvirs^  must  be  preferable  to  anarchy  under  the  decrepit 
aad  dissolute  senate.    It  was  not  surprising  that  ^  Boman  youth, 

*  at  this. ardent  and  generous  period  of  life,  breathing  the  air  of 

*  Pericles,  Aristode,  and  Demosthenes,'  should,  at  the  moment, 
have  thrown  themsdves  into  the  ranks  of  a  party  whose  watch- 
word was  '  the  BepuUio; '  and  who  had  so  recently  reconsecrated 
their  prinoiples,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  at  least,  and  even  with 
Oioero's  v^iement,  although  somewhat  tardy  approval,  by  a 
baptism  of  blood. .  Such  an  act  as  the  assassination  of  Cassar 
had  mom  tiian  once  earned  for  its  perpetrators  in  Oteeoe  the 
title  of  saviours  of  their  country ;  and,  in  the  Hellemc  calendar, 
no  .saints  were  more  iUnetrious  than  Harmodsuaand  Aristogeiton, 
Dion  and.  Timolecm.  But  to  men  of  sense,  no  less  than  to  men 
pf  aelfish  expediencgrj  to  Horace  no  less  than  to  Munatius 
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Plancos,  it  had  become  palpable  that,  in  contending  for  the 
name  of  the  senate,  they  were  contending  against  the  restoratton 
of  order  and  the  substantial  recompenses  of  peace.  Of  the  sons 
of  Fompeius,  the  only  survivor  was  a  reckless,  brutal,  and 
stupid  youth,  whom  misfortune  had  made  an  exile  and  choice  a 
pirate.  Of  the  Latin  and  Sabine  families,  whose  ancestors  had 
given  their  names  to  years,  and  added  kingdoms  to  the  common- 
wealth, many  were  extinct^  many  were  bankrupt,  and  the 
residue,  whidi  had  retained  its  place  and  honours,  was  cither 
fighting  under  the  triumvind  banner,  or  expiating  its  share  or 
its  approval  of  Csesar's  murder,  as  suppliants  at  the  Parthian 
court  or  as  fugitives  in  the  Iberian  sierras.  .  Nor  were  Horace's 
political  sentiments  alone  shaken  by  the  blank  desperation  of 
the  cause  he  had  espoused.  His  ethical  doctrines  were  gradu- 
ally modified  by  it  He  came  to  regard  what  was  possible,  as 
the  proper  object  of  desire  rather  than  the  ^  sununum  bonuoi,' 
to  which  many  might  pretend,  but  at  which  no  one  could 
arrive.  His  temper  became  more  indulgent;  his  discriminaUon 
more  mature ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  new  and  proper  career 
of  literature  a  poorer  indeed,  but  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
His  experience  of  the  danger  of  extremes  and  the  hoUowness  of 
professions  led  him,  along  the  path  of  sorrow,  to  that  sincerity 
and  self-knowledge  which  are  the  charm  of  his  moral  writings; 
and  disarmed,  after  a  few  relapses,  his  satire  of  that  bitter 
spirit  in  which  Lucilius  had  scourged  the  city,  and  which  im- 
parts to  the  diatribes  of  Juvenal  at  least  as  much  offensiveness 
as  energy. 

One  literary  eifect  of  Horace's  campaigns  has  been  unnoticed 
by  his  biographers.  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  accomplished 
modem  critic  that  Jeremy  Taylor  acquired  in  the  camp  his 
vivid  and  numerous  martial  images.  Horace  seems  to  have 
turned  his  military  experience  to  similar  account ;  and  certainly 
no  Boman  poet,  not  treating  of  epic  and  consequently  warlil^ 
themes,  has  so  diversified  his  diction  with  ima|^  and  metaphors 
derived  from  war.  It  may  be  observed  also  m  this  place  that, 
for  a  Boman,  Horace  was  comparatively  untravelled.  The  vast 
provincial  empire  of  Rome  qualified  nearly  every  man,  entrusted 
with  public  functions,  for  becoming  a  member  of  the  *  Travels 
*  lers'  Club.'  As  a  body  the  senate  travelled  widely  in  the 
character  of  prsetors  or  proconsuls;  as  a  body  the  equites  tra- 
velled widely  in  that  of  farmers-general,  or  collectors  of  the 
revenue :  and  as  bankers,  corn-factors,  secretaries  to  embassies, 
and  qnsestors'  clerks,  at  least  a  third  of  the  better  educated  of  the 
commonalty  were  either  settled  in  Greece,  Asia,  or  Africa,  or 
visited  occasionally  the  provinces,  from  *  Meroe,  Nilotic  Isle,' 
to  the  Black  Forest.    But  the  residence  of  Horace  at  Athens, 
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and  his  brief  campaign  in  Macedonia,  were,  as  far  as  we  can 
now  knowy  the  limits  of  his  foreign  excursions.  From  his  de- 
scription of  his  journey  to  Bmndisium,  he  regarded  it  as  being 
as  memorable  an  effort,  as,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  Ben 
Jonson  regarded  his  visit  to  Hawthomden.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  during  his  university  vacations  Horace  saw  more 
of  Greece  than  could  be  discerned  by  climbing  the  Acropolis  or 
from  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  Some  of  his  descriptive  epi- 
thets look  too  distinct  and  local  for  merely  borrowed  and  con- 
ventional language.  He  probably  never  saUied  forth  on  a  pic- 
turesque tour,  like  the  Eustaces  and  Hoares,  or  Mr.  A.  de  Vere. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Milman  says,  *he  must  have  visited  parts  of  Greece 

*  at  some  period  of  his  life ;  as  he  speaks  of  not  having  been 
'  so  much  9truck  by  the  rich  plain  of  Larissa  or  the  more  rugged 

*  district  of  LacedsBmon,  as  by  the  headlong  Anio  and  the  groves 
•ofTibur.' 

He  had  left  Rome  an  eager  student :  he  must  have  returned 
in  a  condition  and  with  prospects,  than  which  nothing  darker 
or  more  hopeless  can  be  wdl  conceived.  Venusia  was  one 
of  the  eighteen  cities  assigned  by  the  victorious  Triumvirate 
to  their  soldiers ;  the  patrimony  of  the  ex-tribune  was  confis^ 
cated,  and  some  new  co^ctor  was  perhaps  collecting  the  price 
of  his  native  fields.     '  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to 

*  choose,'  and  he  chose  to  purchase  the  place  of  derk  in  the 
Treasury ;  but  whence  he  obtained  the  means  of  purchasing,  at 
that  juncture,  a  patent  place,  neither  scholiast  nor  commen- 
tator has  told  us. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  proper  commencement  of  Horace's 
career.  He  has  not  much  more  than  reached  manhood,  and 
nnder  most  unpromising  circumstances, — when,  at  once,  he 
becomes  a  representative  man.  But  in  order  to  understand 
his  position,  we  must  brieflv  glance  at  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual crisis  of  Rome  at  the  time  when  Virgil  and  Varius 
discerned  in  their  younger  contemporary  a  spirit  congenial 
with  their  owni  and  worthy  to  be  cherished  by  Man^enas. 
Many  of  the  broader  avenues  to  the  Roman  Parnassus  were 
blocked  up.  The  heroic  age  of  poetry  had  passed  irretrievably 
away ;  the  poetry  of  the  drama  was  neither  *  native  nor  hos- 

*  pitable '  in  Rome ;  and  the  old  Etruscan  ritual  bad  never 
enkindled  in  its  worshippers  the  feelings  or  the  language  of 
devotion.  As  a  lyric  writer,  Catullus,  so  far  as  regards  his 
countrymen  at  least,  may  be  said  to  have  failed*  His  grace, 
sweetness,  and  passion  were  *  caviare  to  the  general ;  *  his  fame 
and  popularity  rested  chiefly  on  his  satiric  ianlbics.  In  philoso- 
phic poetrv  Lucretius  had  preoccupied  the  ground.  The  dimen- 
sions of  his  poetic  eloquence  are  the  only  correlate  to  the 
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harmonious  niajestj  of  Cioero's  pTO$e»  hk  'Bennn  Natork'^  wis 
the  imagiDatlve  pantheon  of  Boman  speculations^  Nor,  in 
spite  of  Horace's  later  success^  was  iTrie  poetry,  at  the  fixBt^ 
a  likely  venture.  The  age  was  either  resolutely  so^tical  or 
grossly  superstitious.  It  sneered  at  the  Olympian  theology,  it 
ridiculed  the  Etruscan  augiury,  and  it  lay  prostsate  befoi«  the 
shrine  of  Isis.  Jupiter  Optamus  Mazvnus  was  the  deity  of  the 
State  and  of  inscriptions:  but  the  Stoic  or  Epieusean  magistzale 
had  reduced  him  to  a  cold  abstraction,  and  the  pc^udar  heart 
was  absorbed  in  the  ruder  and  more  appalUng  mysteries  of 
Bacchus  and  Cybele.  Heroic  poetry  demands  a  people  for  its 
audience.  It  cannot  be  fostered  by  patronage :  it  droops  wheie 
Art  is  cultivated  as  a  luxury.  It  must  speetk  to  a  natkNt  of  its 
forefathers^  or  it  is  dumb ;  it  must  be  the  Uak  of  historical  gene^ 
rations,  or  it  is  barren.  The  Anglo-Sax(m  popuktion  of  Lon^ 
don  or  York  in  the  age  of  the  Tudors  would  have  Iii^;ened 
apathetically  to  ihe  Mort  d' Arthur;  and-  the  audiences  which 
applauded  Calderon's  Autos  would  not  have  given  a  maraTedU  to 
a  reciter  of  the  Cid.  And  where,  in  the  age  of  Augustus^  wero 
the  Boman  people?  Inthecity  itself  there  wasi  and  there  always 
had  been,  a  populace,  which,  from  the  first,  was  not  of  Boman 
extraction*  Mechanics  and  artisans  from  Etruria  and  Magna 
Grecia,  physicians  and  schoolmasters  from  Achaia,  Punic  and 
So^ymiote  pedlars,  Syrian  priests,  Bhodian  shopkeepers,  freed^ 
men  whom  Sulla  had  emancipated  in  gangs,  dients  whom  their 
patrons  had  settled  by  tens  of  thousands  in  the  tribes ;  these  and 
such  as  these  constituted  the  motley  mass  whom  the  orators  ad* 
dressed  as  Quirites,  and  whom  the  centurions  refused  to  enlist 
The  four  city  tribes  contained  a  rabble,  with  which  it  wonld  be 
unjust  to  compare  the  population  of  Wapjnng  or  Sjntalfieldsi 
Even  if  the  epic  and  mythic  songs  had  not  l<mg  ago  been  trans- 
muted into  grave  chronicles  and  mortuary  panegyrics,  they 
would  have  found  no  echo  in  this  hybrid  and  pauper  multitttde. 
It  was  a  multitude  and  not  a  race.  They  descended  not  from 
the  Vestal  and  the  War-God;  their  ancestors  had  not  driven  forth 
the  Tarquins  or  fought  at  Begillus ;  they  were  not  the  seed  of 
the  Fabii  who  fell  beside  the  Cremera,  or  of  the  Horatii  who 
had  twice  led  bock  the  Commons  from  the  Saared  Mount.  And 
beyond  the  walls  die  absence  of  a  B<Hnan  population  was  even 
more  conspicuous.  Of  die  thirty  Latin  cities  about  nine  sur»> 
vived  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  Of  the  villages  and  marieet* 
towns,  which  had  once  clustered  around  those  cities,  the  greater 
part  was  covered  by  reservoirs  of  water,  by  woodlands  where 
the  Umbrian  boar  and  the  red  deer  harboured,  or  bv  pastures 
crazed  by  Colchian  sheep  and  the  short-legged  bufialo  of  Kar- 
bonne.     The  stem,  frugal,  and  strongly  national  fdebeian 
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whidh  hod  so  long  maintained  the  Bomau  character  for  order^ 
virtue^  and  freedom*  had  been  dndned  into  the  l^ons,  and 
those  legiona  had  acUeved  the  conquest  of  the  world.  It  had 
been  an  expensive  conquest  It  had  exported  the  sinews  of  the 
oommonw^th;  and  to  the  Italian  peninsula  the  return  had 
been  a.popuhition  of  slaves.  In  the  Sabine  valleys  or  among  the 
XJmbrian  uplands  there  might  linger  isolated  patches  of  the  old 
Sabellian  stock;  but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bome^ 
&om  the  Liris  to  the  feeders  of  die  Anio^  the  depopulation  was 
probably  most  complete.  *  The  ancient  spirit  was  dead/  The 
names  of  Manlius  and  Coriolanus  were  as  strange  to  Soman 
ears  as  the  name  of  Kosciusko  would  be  to  a  Russian  serf,  Both 
in  city  and  country  had  died  away  the  genuine  Boman  people ; 
Mid  with  them,  doubtless,  the  last  edio  of  national  song.  Nor. 
at  any  period  of  their  history  had  the  Bomans  been  a  thea* 
trical  people.  The  more  domestic  habits  of  their  austerer  days 
had  been  alien  to  public  amusements:  and  when  these  were 
relaxed,  it  was  into  the  gross  license  of  the  Oscan  farce-  With 
the  lust  of  conquest,  die  ovation  and  the  triumph  became 
the  national  spectacles.  Theatrical  entertainments  might  be 
forced  upon  them  as  a  transient  fashion,  but  were  never  very 
cordially  welcomed.  The  Hecjrra  of  Terence  was  twice  re^ 
jected.  Once  the  spectators  hurried  out  of  the  theatre  to  see 
a  boxing-match  and  some  rope-dancers;  at  its  second  per* 
formance  a  combat  of  gladiators  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
'  exeunt.'  The  late  Charles  Matthews  witnessed  the  interrup* 
tion  of  *  Hamlet '  at  a  New  Orleans  theatre  by  a  general  call  of 
the  house  for  a  comic  song ;  and  a  Boman  pnetcHr  of  Aduua 
insisted  upon  the  suspension  of  Electra's  woes,  and  the  imme* 
diate  substitution  of  the  wrestlers  and  tumblers.  We  know^ 
from  Horace  himself^  that  the  Boman  play-goers  of  the  Augus- 
tan age  preferred  gorgeous  melodramas,  in  which  horses,  midee^ 
and  interminable  processions  swept  across  the  stase,  to  the  acting 
of  JBsopus  or  to  the  best  tragedy  of  Accitts»  They  might  hav^ 
a{^lauded  Victor  Hugo ;  they  would  not  have  rdished  '  Mao*- 
*beth'  or  even  ^Coriolanus';  and  there  was  small  inducement 
for  a  commencing  poet  to  adopt  a  profession  which  had  scarcely 
given  Terence  bread. 

There  were,  however,  domains  in  poetry  which  the  Greeks 
had  cultivated  only  in  the  later  and  less  creative  periods  of  their 
literature;  and  it  was  one  of  these  which  Horace,  with  the 
instinctive  felicity  of  genius,  a{^ropriated  to  himself.  The 
satiric  form  of  poetry  was  not,  indeed,  absolutely  ori^naL 
There  was  something  resembling  it  in  the  Silli  of  the  Greeks; 
and  Lucilius  had  already  introduced  this  style  of  writing  into 
Bome  with  great  8ucQess«    Horace's  obligations. to  his  prede- 
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oessor  it  is  nnpoeriUe  to  estimate  from  the  few  fingmeBts  of 
Lmeilius  which  have  em'vived>  His  debt  ww  piobably  ia 
amount  what  Pope's  debt  was  to  the  satires  of  Doime  sad  OA 
— a  loan  of  wboch  the  interest  fSur  surpassed  die  prineipd. 
Whether,  indeed,  we  possess  the  poems  which  fiiatattnotei  to 
their  anthor  the  notice  of  Yiigil  and  Varios  must  ramam  doabfe- 
foL  We  incliBe  to  tiiink  that  his  maitarer  judgment  sopprsssed 
the  firstlings  of  his  muse^  or,  at  least,  so  modified  them  ia 
their  collected  fond,  as  to  kwe  Htde  of  their  ^origbalfteKtiiBe 
bdnnd.  But  that  these  pira^fowetesatmoal  in  their  ohaxae^ 
even  if  they  were  lyrical  in  thrir  fonn,  cannot  well  be  queetiQnsd. 
We  believe  the  fieix^  invectives  on  Canidia  to  be  of  eaiHer  date 
than  any  of  the  Satires;  and  consequently  on  Bentl^ktheoiT 
(whose  arrangement  of  the  Homtimi  works  we'widi  Deaft'Mit* 
man  had  followed),  earlier  also  than  any  of  the  other  poems  sow 
extant.  Pasquinade  has  been  in  all  ages  a  genial  prodnetof 
the  Italian  mind.  Mat^mo  was  the  successor  of  Msrsmy^ 
The  ten  tables  could  not  put  it  down;  it  indtfieroUly  aaeaikd 
Tiberius  and  Hiidebrand ;  and  it  was  the  weapon  of  idl  classo^ 
from  Naevius  and  Catullus  to  CsBsar's  sokhers  and  the  vioe-praner 
of  Cales,  and  the  last  of  the  successors  of  St.  Petei;  The  dap 
licacy  of  his  taste  and  the  kindness  of  his  temper^  howevei^  eeem 
to  have  preserved  Horace,  even  in  the  bitteisessof  advemit^f 
from  any  serious  or  permanent  abuse  (tf  his  two*edged  we^MUw 
He  was  neither  a  table^bufibon,  nor  an  angry  declraner,  nor  a  poh^ 
tical  lampooner.  His  father  had  early  sown  in  his  mind  the  aeeds 
of  shrewd  observation :  in  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Menander  he 
studied  the  models  of  grave  and  temperate  irony ;  and  amid  the 
motley  population  of  the  Boman  forum  he  possciined  an  inexhaus- 
tible store  of  originals  and  anecdotes  for  sketches^  eameBlorjooosei 
We  have  not,  however,  undertaken  to  chaisaeterise  %  writer 
whom  all  men  admire  in  proportion  to  their  capacity  ibr^ipm^ 
dating  him.  The  world's  favourite  needs  notthe  oritio's  ballot ; 
and  we  have  to  deal  with  Horace  himself  rather  thaa  with  his 
writings.  A  few  months  at  least  must  have  been  spent  in  the  busi- 
ness or  drudgery  (mrtta  neffotia)^  of  the  treasury  derkship,  before 
his  verses  or  his  conversation  recommended  him  to  VirgiL  Com- 
mon friends  from  Athens  may  have  made  them  first  aoqudnted: 
and  alreadv  Virgil  had  surmounted  his  early  obscurity,  and,  to- 
gether with  Yanus  and  Asinius  PoUio,  held  a  hi^  station  among 
the  wits  of  Rome.  A  few  months  more  of  probation  were  pro- 
bably passed  by  Horace  in  this  illustrious  company,  ere  his  friends 
took  courage  to  present  him  to  Maecenas;  for  the  great  patron  of 
the  learned,  besides  being  prime  minister  and  chief  of  the  police, 
was,  by  temperament,  a  shy  man,  and,  from  his  position,  a  wary 
man.   About  this  time,  the  second  satire  was  probably  drculating 
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as  a  fugitive  piece  among  the  Hotel  Rambouillets  of  Rome.; 
and  it  is  suspected  of  having  censured  or  laughed  at  several 
members  of  the  Csesarian  party,  if  not  even  at  Miecenas  himself. 
Here  was  an  unpropitious  beginning  both  for  his  introducers  and 
their  new  associate ;  and  the  dry  and  rather  abrupt  manner  of 
Maacenas,  although  habitual  to  him,  may  probably  have  con- 
vinced all  parties  that  they  had  made  a  wrong  move,  and  would 
have  to  look  in  some  other  quarter  for  a  patron.  The  Treasury 
clerkship,  for  nine  months  longer,  must  find  Horace  in  bread  and 
lentils :  since  his  verses  apparently  rather  hinder  than  forward 
his  preferment.  Meanwhile,  however,  Maecenas  had  begun  to 
collect  around  him  all  the  men,  either  already  eminent,  or  who 
promised  to  become  eminent,  in  arts  and  letters.  Messala  had 
attracted  Tibullus,  and  Asinins  Pollio  was  patronising  one  or  two 
poets,  who  indeed  did  nOt  do  him  much  credit ;  for,  like  their 
patron,  they  were  rude  and  intractable,  and,  what  was  worse, 
insolent  to  Ca&ar.  Maecenas,  accordingly,  —  whether  it  were 
that  he  had  been  really  attracted  from  the  first,  or  heard  from 
his  literary  or  official  scouts  that  the  short,  stout,  and  black- 
haired  clerk  was,  in  spite  of  hb  Pompeian  predilections,  a  gentle- 
man, and  not  very  obstinate  in  either  his  philosophy  or  his 
politics,  —  admitted  Horace  to  a  second  interview,  threw  aside 
all  his  former  reserve,  and  adopted  him  into  the  brilliant  and 
easy  circle  of  the  Cilnian  House.  In  the  following  year,  the 
717th  of  Rome,  Horace  accompanied  him  to  Brundisium,  and 
recorded  the  events  of  their  journey  in  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  graceful  of  his  Satires.  The  errand  was  diplomatic:  no 
less  a  business  than  the  reconciliation  of  the  ^  mighty  opposites,' 
Augustus  and  Antonius.  It  was  an  affiiir  in  which  the  world 
at  large  was  concerned,  since  upon  its  issue  hung  the  life  and 
death  of  thousands,  *  the  fate  of  empires  and  the  fall  of  thrones;' 
and  yet  Maecenas  went  upon  it  as  upon  a  party  of  pleasure,  en- 
vironed by  the  wits  and  poets  who  were  by  this  time  forming  his 
ordinary  society. 

The  verses  —  we  can  hardly  term  them  satirical  —  which 
describe  the  journey  to  Brundisium  afford  us  a  glimpse,  not  of 
the  political  conclave  whidi  adjusted  the  disputes  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, but  of  a  more  pleasing  scene, — the  mutual  amity  of 
the  jrreat  Roman  literatL  Between  Vii^,  Flodus,  Yarius, 
and  Horace,  and  between  Horace  and  Tibullus,  there  was  not 
merely  no  vulgar  jealousy,  no  jarring  rivalry,  but  the  most 
frank  and  cordial  admiration.  If  an  epigram  of  Martial  may  be 
trusted,  Virgil  carried  his  delicacy  so  far,  that  he  would  not 
trespass  on  the  poetic  provinces  which  his  friends  had  appro- 
priated.    He  would  not  write  a  tragedy,  lest  he  should  obscure 
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Varius,  or  lyric  poetry  lest  he  should  eclipse  Horace.  The 
epigram  of  Martial  is  corroborated  by  a  trait  of  the  Mantaan 
bard  recorded  by  Donatns.  Virgil,  he  says,  rejoiced  in  another's 
fame  as  much  as  in  his  own:  'Befert  Pedianus  benignom 
^  (Virgilium)  cultoremque  omnium  bonorum  atque  eniditorom 
^  fuisse,  et  usque  adeo  invidiae  expertcm,  ut  si  quid  erudite 

<  dictum  inspiceret  alterius,  non  minus  gauderet  ac  si  soum 

<  foisset.'  Such  virtues,  combined  with  so  much  geniu8,'entitied 
the  popular  poet  to  his  precedency  in  Dante's  Eiysiam,  and  to  the 
solemn  salutation  which  greeted  his  return  to  the  'painless  fields.' 

*  Onorate  V  altissimo  Poeta, 
L'  ombra  sua  toma,  ch*  era  dipartita.* 

Ovid  informs  us  that  he  had  merely  le^  Virgil :  aikl  that  the 
Fates  had  denied  him  intimacy  with  the  short-lived  Tibullos. 
Virgil,  indeed,  either  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  or  to  seoore 
leisure  for  his  poetic  and  archsM^ogioal  studies,  Sterns  to  have  ia 
general  preferred  the  quiet  of  Athens,  of  Naples,  or  of  his  own 
fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  to  the  courtly  and  literary 
circles  of  the  capital.  TiboUos,  when  in  Rome,  belonged  to  the 
coterie  of  MessieJa;  but  feeble  health  often  compelled  him  to 
visit  the  chalybeate  springs  of  Etruria,  and  he  also  aocxHnpamed 
his  patron  on  official  journeys  into  Ajsia  and  Greece.  We  un- 
derstand Ovid,  however,  to  say  that  he  had  heard  Horace  recite 
the  new  measures  which  that  skilful  metrist  (numeromis)  had 
first  transferred  from  the  .^k>lian  to  the  Ausonian  lyre.  At  all 
events,  Ovid's  evidence  confirms  the  testimony  of  Horace  as  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  Augustan  bards.  Sympathy  with  their 
common  art  banished,  for  at  least  two  genmitions,  all  personal 
jealousies  from  the  greater  epic,  lyric  and  elegiac  poets;  and 
their  friendly  union  with  one  another  affords  an  agreeable  ecu- 
trast  to  the  brawls  at  Hadrian's  literary  suppers,  and  to  the 
heartburnings  which,  sixteen  centuries  later,  Politian  indulged^ 
and  Ariosto  ridiculed  and  deplored.  Ovid,  Viigil,  and  Horace 
have,  indeed,  a  kind  word  for  nearly  all  their  oontempcnraries. 
We  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV. :  nor  can  we  record  a  similar  interest  in 
each  other's  fame  among  the  wits  who  clustered  around  Halifax 
and  Bolingbroke,  in  England's  Augustan  age.  While  the  John- 
sonian kingdom  too  often  resembled  the  cavern  of  JEk>lu8  in 
being  a  kingdom  of  storms. 

The  most  substantial  proof  of  friendship  which  Horace  received 
from  his  patron  was  the  present  of  a  small  estate  in  the  valley  of  Li- 
eenza,  about  fifteen  miles  fix>m  TivolL  For  this  gift  posterity  as 
well  as  Horace  is  indebted  to  Maocenas.  *  The  Sabine  fiu^n '  was 
extrinsically  as  important  an  adjunct  to  his  poetry,  aa  his  seclusion 
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in  BuckiDghamshire  was  to  Cowper's  fancy,  or  the  august  masses 
and  sbfulows  of  his  native  mountains  to  the  imagination  of  Words- 
worth«  Charles  Lamb,  when  he  retired  on  his  pension  firom  the 
India  House,  did  not  enjoy  his  leisure  among  '  the  green  lanes  of 
'  pleapant  Hertfordshire '  more  fervently  than  Horace  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  Digentian  valley.  The  .poet  in  his  obscure  dwell- 
ing at  Borne  had  turned  with  vain  yearnings  of  heart  from  the 
strife,  and  heat,  and  crowds  of  the  Soman  alleys — until  Nero 
rebuilt  the  city  they  scarcely  deserved  a  better  name — to  the 
mountain  solitudes  of  Yoltore,  the  sparkling  Bandusian  fountain, 
and  the  bending  meadows  of  the  Aufidus.  The  Sabine  farm  had 
the  reconmiendation  of  being  situated  in  a  country  nearly  as  ro- 
mantic, nearer  to  Borne,  and  even  to  a  traveller  so  indolent 
flB  Horace,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  original  paternal  acres. 
We  conceive  him  too  much  a  lover  of  nature  unadorned,  to  have 
been  a  very  thrifty  fanner.  His  pastures  were  apparently  too 
mossy  —  his  arable  land  too  much  overgrown  with  the  wild 
cyclamen  and  the  dwarf  oak,  to  entitle  him  to  a  medal  from  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society ;  and  his  friend  Virgil,  if  he  went  to 
visit  him,  had  doubtless  the  mortification  to  find  all  his  Greoigical 
precepts  set  at  nought  Horace>  however,  managed  to  live  out 
of  his  farm  himself,  and  to  maintain  at  least  eight  slaves,  besides 
letting  his  cottages  to  five  free  colonL  But  be  derived  better 
things  from  the  gift  of  Maecenas  than  a  few  combs  of  millet  or 
a  few  baskets  of  olives.  He  reinvigorated  his  body  and  his 
intellectual  &culties  in  the  pure  atmosphere  and  Arcadian 
beauty  of  the  Sabine  hills ;  and  his  most  distant  excursions  from 
the  capital  were  to  Bam  or  Tarentum,  when  the  snows  lingered 
too  long  on  Mount  Soracte. 

'  To  the  munificence  of  Maecenas/  says  Mr.  Milman,  whose  grace- 
ful observations  we  gladly  borrow,  *we  owe  that  peculiar  charm  of 
the  Horatian  poetry,  that  it  represents  both  the  town  and  country 
life  of  the  Romans  of  that  age ;  the  country  life,  not  only  in  the  rich 
and  luxurious  villa  of  the  wealthy  at  Tivoii  or  at  Baise,  but  in  the 
•ecluded  retreat  and  among  the  simple  manners  of  the  peasantry.  It 
might  seem  as  if  the  wholeaome  air  which  the  poet  breathed,  during 
his  retirement  on  the  farm,  reinvigorated  his  natural  manliness  of 
mind.  There,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  convivial  enjoyment  in 
the  palace  of  Maecenas  and  other  wealthy  friends,  he'  delighted  to 
revert  to  his  own  sober  find  frugal  mi*de  of  liviBg,  Prubablj  at  a 
later  period  of  life  he  indulged  himself  in  a  villa  at  Tiroli,  which  lie 
loved  for  its  mild  and  long  spring ;  and  all  the  later  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  between  these  two  eouotry  residence  and  Rome.' 

Of  the  Roman  poets  three  have  etnineQlly  sacceeded  in  depict- 
ing natural  scenery  mid  rural  life.  In  LucretiD&  we  have  the 
earnest  gloom  of  Salvator'$  tandacapcs :  in  Virgil  the  teoderoeas 
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and  fidelity  of  FooasiA ;  and  in  Horace  the  luminous  grace  and 
artful  combinations  of  Claude*  Perhaps  no  two  poets  ever 
viewed  nature  under  more  opposite  aspects,  or  with  less  similar 
idiosyncrasies  than  Horace  and  Wordsworth.  Yet  Wordsworth 
was  an  assiduous  student  of  the  Koman  lyrist ;  and  since  the 
ptoery  of  artificial  life  was  probably  not  the  link  of  attraction, 
"we  may  infer  that  Horace's  veracity  as  a  painter  of  nature  wa6 
the  charm  which  bound  to  him  the  author  of  the  Excursion* 
It  is  agreeable  to  extract  the  following  passage  from  M& 
Dennis's  letter  '  De  Villa  Horntii.'  It  reads  like  a  patent  of 
imaginative  nobility.     *  Few,  very  few,  of  the  traveflew^  who 

*  visit  the   Eternal  City  extend  their  wandering  as  fer  as 

*  Licenza;  and  of  those  few  the  greater  part  are  English'.     In 

*  fact,  it  is  commonly  believed  by  the  peasantry,  that  Honice  was 

*  our  countryman,  for  they  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  source  of 

*  interest  in  one  so  long  dead  and  unsainted,  than  that  of  qp^ 

*  patriotism  or  consanguinity.' 

For  the  dates  of  Horace's  several  publications  we  must  refiar  * 
to  Dean  Milman's  life  of  the  author.     The  subject,  notwith- 
standing the  canons  of  Bentley,  and  the  industrv  of  subsequent 
scholars,  including  the  labours  of  that  devoted  Horatian  student. 
Prebendary  Tate,  is  still  litigated.     We  believe  that  the  fashion 
of  modern  books,  their  completeness  and  their  number,  have 
misled  nearly  all  who  have  undertaken  to  settle  the  Horatian 
Fasti.      The  order  which  Bentley  suggested  and  Mr.  Tate 
adopted  in  his  edition  of  the  poet,  is  doubtless  the  true  one,  as 
regards  the  collected  works.     But  it  by  no  means  necessarihr 
follows  that  the  arrangement  of  the  volumes  was  aho  in  all 
cases  the  order  of  publication  of  the  several  poems.     Horace  in 
those  pieces  at  least  which  do  not  betray  by  internal  evidence 
their  prq)er  date,  might  easily  circulate  at  one  and  the  same 
time  among  the  literary  coteries  of  Bonoe  a  satirical  poem,  a 
lyrical  poem,  and  a  familiar  letter  of  compliment  or  invitation. 
When  as  many  of  such  pieces  as  would  form  a  volume  had  been 
received  with  approbation  by  Ca&sar,  Messala,  or  Maecenas,  they 
would  be  collected  and  arranged  under  proper  heads  for  an  ecUtio 
princeps  of  the  whole.     To  suppose  that  all  the  Satires  were 
written  before  he  composed  a  single  ode,  or  that  every  epistle 
must  be  subsequent  to  every  epode,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  sup- 
pose that  all  Cowper's  humorous  pieces  were  written  in  one  year 
and  all  his  serious  pieces  in  another,  or  that  Southey's  baUads 
and  epics  were    composed  at  different    periods  of  his  life. 
Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Horace  as  a 
lyrical  poet,  we  must  extract  the  following  remark  of  Bentley's 
as  modified  by  Dean  Milman.     We  cite  it,  because  if  contains 
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all  the  wonted  sagncity  of  the  great  Aristarebus,  and  mueh 
more  feeling  than  he  usually  exhibits  in  his  comments  on  men 
and  books. 

*  The  book  of  Epodes  may  be  considered  in  one  sense  the  transition 
from  satire  to  lyric  poetry.  Though  not  collected  or  completed  till  the 
present  period  of  the  poet's  life,  this  book  appears  to  oontam  some  of 
the  earhest  compositions  of  Horace.  In  his  sweet  youth,  his  strong 
passions  drove  him  to  express  himself  in  the  sharp  Iambic  verao. 
bentlcy's  observadoo,  which  all  could  wish  to  be  true,  is  perhaps 
more  so  than  would  appear  from  his  own  theory  j  that»  as  it  proceeds, 
the  stream  of  the  iioratian  poetry  flows  not  only  with  greater 
eleg^unce,  but  with  greater  purity.  The  moral  character  of  the  poet 
^  *  rises  in  dignity  and  decency ;  he  has  cast  off  the  coarseness  and  in- 
rew  delicacy  which  defile  some  of  his  earliest  pieces  ;  in  his  Odes  he  sings 
:hj:!-  to  maidens  and  to  youths.  The  two  or  three  of  the  Epodes  which 
^  vfj'  offend  in  this  manner,  I  scruple  not  to  assign  to  the  first  jrear  after 
V^  ^  the  return  of  the  poet  to  Home.  But  not  merely  has  he  risen  above, 
and  refined  himself  from,  the  grosser  licentionsness,  but  his  bitter  and 
^      truottlent  uiveotive  has  gradually  softened  into  more  playful  satire.' 

>  I  Two  "books  of  Satires  and  one  of  Epodes,  circulated  and  pub- 

.'20  Kshed,  had  invested  Horace  with  something  of  the  importance  of 
^^-;  a  veteran  author,  and  extended  his  reputation,  whether  as  an 
object  of  dread  or  admiration,  among  all  the  lilerery  drcles  of 
the  capital.  He  now  numbered  Augustus  among  his  patrons, 
and  his  republican  predilections  were  mitigated,  if  not  eradicated, 
by  the  tranquillity  and  decorum  of  the  Ciesarian  court  Veteran 
captains  at  the  head  of  numerous  and  disciplined  armies  had 
yielded  to  the  valour  of  Agrippa  or  the  policy  of  Augustus ;  and 
the  last  formidable  rival  of  Home  had  admitted  within  its  granite 
quays  and  into  its  empty  palaces  the  eagles  of  a  conqueror  as 
irresistible,  if  not  as  heroic,  as  its  foimder  Alexander.  It  was  no 
dishonour  for  an  Epicurean  poet  to  bow  to  the  decrees  of  fate, 
and  to  accept  the  tendered  friendship  of  the  master  of  the  world. 
Nor  was  Augustus  a  man  whose  favour  could  be  justly  slighted. 
To  bigots  of  the  senatorian  party  he  might  still  appear  to  be  the 
-''I  false  and  ensanguined  triumvir;  but  by  the  provinces,  by  com- 
i^  merce,  by  all  men  whose  avocations  were  peaceful,  by  all  who 
"- i"i  preferred  order  and  refinement  to  the  fierce  uncertainties  of  civil 
^■^l  war,  Augustus  was  at  this  time  regarded,  in  the  light  in  which 
he  is  described  by  Horace,  as  the  tutelary  guardian  of  peace, 
civilisation,  and  progress.  So  considered,  it  mattered  little 
whether  Ccesar's  patronage  of  learning  and  the  arts  were  por- 
tions of  a  scheme  for  the  consolidation  of  despotism.  Whether 
his  conduct  in  this  respect  were  sincere  or  only  artful,  the 
results  to  society  at  large  were  the  same.  In  peace  alone  could 
his  illustrious  uncle's  plans  be  matured.  Only  by  a  vigilant  sup- 
pression of  the  anarchical  principles  of  the  Pompeian  faction 
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oofold  Italy  recover  from  a  century  of  revolation,  or  the  exhaaeted 
proyinceft  recrait  their  strength^  —  wasted  as  they  had  beoi 
under  double  spoliation  at  the  hands  of  both  Ccesar^  morderera 
and  the  equally  cruel  and  prodigal  Antonius.  The  issue  of 
the  contest  between  Bome  and  Alexandria,  must  to  the  western 
proyincials  have  seemed  as  momentous  as  the  issue  of  the  strife 
in  oriental  theology  between  Orosmanes  and  Ahriman.  On  the 
one  horn  of  conflict  were  license  and  barbarism^  on  the  ctbar 
were  law  and  ciyilisation.  Had  the  Libunnan  grileys  fled  at 
Actium,  Asia  would  have  precipitated  upon  Europe  hordes  of 
ruffians  and  slaves  as  fierce  and  msatiable  as  the  firit  orttsscders^ 
or  as  the  motley  myriads  who  followed  Attila.  The  Irlctory  in 
the  Ambracian  bay  delivered  the  world  from  an  inexorable 
woe;  and)  with  pardonable  adulation^  the  grateful  RtMnans 
transferred  to  their  ddiverer  the  attributes  of  Apollo^  the  de- 
stroyer of  Typhon. 

The  functions  of  a  lyric  poet  in  the  Augustan  age  were 
greatly  circumscribed.  He  was  bom  out  of  due  season.  Poetrf 
and  the  plastic  arts,  although  not  bound  by  ^  laws  that  alter  not,' 
require  certain  conditions  of  society  for  their  fnll  and  spontaneous 
development.  The  polar  forces  of  lyrical  poetry  are  devotion 
and  love.  The  temperament  of  Pindar  and  Santa  Theresa,  or 
the  temperament  of  Petrarch  and  Sappho,  is  a  necessary  element 
for  its  hiffhest  excellence.  But  the  religion  of  the  Romans 
was  formfuism ;  and  the  love  of  the  Romans  was  sensual.  The 
Etruscan  ritual  inspired  no  devout  aspirations ;  and  the  Lesbia 
of  Catullus,  the  Delia  of  Tibullus,  the  CyntMa  of  Propertins^ 
and  Ovid's  Corinna^  one  and  all,  seem  to  have  been  as  ilt 
calculated  to  excite  a  sublime  or  mjrstic  passion  as  Lucy  Carlide 
or  Nell  Gwynne.  It  is  r^narkable  that  of  all  the  poets  of 
his  time  Horace  alone  had  no  individual  mistress.  For,  faas 
Lalages  and  Lydias,  his  Glyceras  and  Chloes  we  believe  to 
have  been  as  authentic  persom^es  as  *  Henry  Pimpernel  and 
*  old  John  Napps  of  Greece.'  His  amours  are  as  numeroos 
as  those  of  Cowley,  and  as  fabulous.  The  very  names  of 
his  mistresses  betray  their  origin.  They  were  not  natives  of 
the  Yicus  Tuscus,  of  the  Palatine  or  the  Suburra,  but  damsek 
who  had  been  serenaded  centuries  before  in  the  streets  of 
Mytilene  and  Athens.  That  Horace  was  at  one  time  of  his 
life  a  lover  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  and  we  suspect  Canidia 
to  have  been  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  that  she  jilted  hinou 
That  he  indulged  in  transient  amours  with  some  dark-browed 
Syrian  freed-woman,  or  the  plumper  damsels  of  his  Sabine 
hills,  we  can  also  readily  imagine.  In  his  boast,  militavi  nmt 
sine  fflorid,  he  treats  with  equal  levity  the  campaigns  in  whi(^ 
he  conquered,  and  the  campaign  from  which  he  ran  away.    But 
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as  his  love  of  ease  and  his  yeaiis  iooreased^  he  probably  bade 
adieu  to  a  disturbing  passion  so  much  at  variance  with  his 
EpicureaoL  character.  A  single  degy  of  Tibullus  contains  m<»re 
seal  passion  than  all  the  erotic  eompqfsitions  of  Horace. 

In  his  Odes»  therefore^  we  must  not  seek  for  the  highest  form 
of  lyric  poetry.  They  glow  with  neither  earthly  pas»on  nor 
religious  enthusiasm.  But  if  we  view  them  as  occasional  pieces 
inspired  by  friend^ip,  by  moral  sentiment,  by  genial  courtesy^ 
by  pioturesque  taste*  or  by  a  grateful  sense  of  favours  received^ 
we  must  admit  Horace  to  have  been  as  consummate  an  artist  in 
his  proper  department  as  Stesichorus  or  Alcasus.  ^  Their  ease^ 
^  spirit)  perspicuity5  and  harmony  compensate,  as  far  as  may  be, 
'  for  the  want  of  the  nobler  characteristics  of  daring  conception, 
'  veheoience,  sublimity,  and  passion*'  So  says  Dean  Milman^ 
and  aU  the  world  agrees.  The  martial  odes  of  the  fourth  book 
have  always  appeared  to  us  the  noblest  samples  of  Horatian  art. 
War,  on  the  scale  at  least  of  the  Boman  wars,  had  been  im- 
known  to  the  creative  age  of  Greece.  The  elegies  of  Tyrtssus 
were  addressed  to  a  handful  of  men ;  the  battles  before  Ili(»i 
and  Thebes  were  combats  of  paladins  for  a  suit  of  armour,  a 
prince's  ransom,  or  a  beautiful  slave.  But,  the  Boman  wars 
were  recompensed  by  cities  and  kingdoms,  by  long  processions  of 
captives,  by  wagons  laden  with  plate  the  work  of  Mentor  and 
Myron,  by  mules  laden  with  gold,  the  spoil  of  Acbaian  and 
Iberian  fanes,  by  fierce  extremes  of  despair  and  triumph,  by  hmg 
avenues  of  applauding  citizens,  by  the  alalagmas  of  the  scarred 
and  sunburnt  veterans,  by  the  contrast  between  the  chieftain 
borne  to  the  dungeon  and  the  chieftain  ascending  the  steps  of 
the  capitoL  Here  was  a  virgin  vein  of  lyrical  poetry ;  and 
here  the  native  spirit  of  the  poet  flashes  forth  with  all  the 
ardour  of  the  most  warlike  Boman.  The  fourth  book  of  Odes 
and  the  Secular  Hymn  were  written  at  the  express  desire  of  the 
emperor.  Its  heroes  are  his  step- sons  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  and 
the  theme  was  worthy  of  the  monarch  who  suggested,  and  of 
the  poet  who  adopted  it. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Satures  of  Horace  served 
the  unthoatrical  Bomans  as  elegant,  although  not  vigorous  tran- 
scripts of  the  Attic  comedy.  The  applause,  oft^i  denied  to  the 
plays  of  Terence  at  their  representation,  had  been  warmly  ac^ 
corded  to  them  by  &  select  audience  at  Scipio's  Liteman  villa; 
This  warning  was  not  lost  on  Horace :  who,  while  he  refused  to 
recite  his  compositions  in  the  forum  or  at  the  baths,  entertained 
the  guests  of  Mtecenas  with  his  shrewd  and  delicate  sketches  of 
Boman  life.  The  Satires,  meantime,  no  less  than  the  Odes, 
were  in  some  degree  the  copies  of  a  more  complete  and  racy 
original ;  not  so  the  Epistles.     These  were  not  only  the  work 
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of  the  mature  man^  but  one  whicb  may  be  said  to  have  ori^<- 
nated  with  their  author.  Of  the  very  few  Greek  letters,  wlricfa 
are  not  foi^eries^  none  display  any  of  the  ohannB  of  epistoiorj^ 
correspondence.  Letter-writing  was  in  fact  a  KotDflcn  aeeom^ 
pliahment.  The  grave  statesmen,  the  ei^er  poIkieiiiDB,  iud 
the  profeseiondl  rhetoricians  who  corre^onded  with  Gieero^ 
drop,  in  their  lettar^  the  formal  dignity  of  the  «enat^baiiM 
and  the  foram:  and  Cicero  hin(Me&,  addressing  AttietJs  -or 
Tiro,  lays  aside  his  consular  pomp  koA  irritable  vanily^  and 
attains  the  Signified  ease'  which  be  never  realised  in-  litis. 
There  was,  however,  more  thfl;n  one  step  between  the  T0* 
laxation  of  prose  and  the  earnest,  playful,  and  ftmiliflr  moods 
which  Horace  embodied  in  his  epistolary  ver^s.  It  is  perhaps 
the  boldest  and  most  inventive  step  in  all  Soman  litetvtuta  It 
was  a  step  into  a  re^on  where  he  had  no  precursof^  and  in 
which,  in  spite  of  the  felicitous  imitations  of  Boileau^  ^mft. 
Pope,  and  Mr.  Kogers,  he  has  hitherto  found  no  eqtiaL  Yet 
while  we  feel  and  acknowledge  the  dxtrm  of  these  iniraitabte 
compositions,  it  is  singularly  difficult  to  define  in  wbatconeista 
their  attraction.  They  are  not  critical  or  philosophical  epistles; 
yet  critics,  from  the  hour  when  Mseceuas  and  Aogtistus  cut 
the  silken  cord  which  bound  the  tablets,  have  borrowed  fnora 
them  their  aBsthetical  canons,  and  philosophers  their  most  popular 
generalities.  They  are  not  mere  letters  of  the  man  of  the  world ; 
yet  men  of  the  world  have  in  all  times  emulated  their  ease  and 
adopted  their  maxims.  Their  excellence  consists  in  the  perfisct 
fusion  and  equilibrium  of  all  the  intellectual  elements  of  their 
texture.  They  have  all  tlie  grace  of  the  most  animated  and 
refined  conversation.  They  are  the  *  Spectai^or'  of  the  Roman 
supper-tables.  A  line  or  two  from  Horace  is  the  only  classical 
quotation  ever  faeurd,  or  permitted  to  be  heaixl,  in  what  is  called 

*  good  company.'  Shrewd  sense  is  relieved  by  seasonable  anec- 
dote ;  a  general  rule  of  life  by  its  pertinent  application ;  *  the 

*  wisdom  of  age '  and  *  the  sallies  of  youth '  are  reconciled ;  and 
the  individual  interest  is  extended  and  elevated  by  its  connexioxi 
with  the  immediate  manners  of  the  time,  and  with  the  universal 
instincts  of  polite  society  in  all  ages.  '  The  Letters  of  Horace,' 
Dean  Milman  remarks,  '  possess  every  'merit  of  the  Satires  in  a 

*  higher  degree,  with  a  more  exquisite  urbanity,  and  a  more  calm 

*  and  commanding  good  sense.  In  their  somewhat  more  elevated 

*  tone,  they  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  midway,  between  the  Odes 

*  and  Satires.'  As  miniature-painters  of  the  humours  and  foibles 
of  mankind,  Addison,  Fontaine,  and  Charles  Lamb,  alone  ap- 
proach the  curious  felicity  of  Horace.  In  each  of  these  *  delicate 
limners '  the  outline  drawn  by  keen  observation  is  softened  by  a 
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Cfttbolic  good  humour.  The  offiroces  tried  in  their  courts  are 
venial;  the  judge  is  lenieiit;  the  culprit  is  fsmiased  with  a  slight 
reprimand ;  zxA  the  spectators  disperse,  divided  in  their  minds 
between  pity  and  laughter* 

Old  age  was*  not  acccxded  to  Horace :  but  no  man  enjoyed  a 
DKNTe  aerene'nooa  of  life,  or,  to  adopt  his  own  metaphor,  departed 
fixim  its  banquet,  making  way  for  younger  folk,  with  greater 
eheerfiilness.  His  trials  had  come  upon  him  at  the  period  of 
buoyant,  and  hopeful  youth.  He  had  sunnounted  them  by 
honounable  industry  and  the  successful  exercise  of  popular  and  de- 
lightful talents.  His  consolations  also  arrived  in  due  season 
^^iiiendfi^  refxutation,  independence,  the  intimacy  of  Mscenas 
and  the  faivour  of  Augustus.  He  was  beloved  by  those  who 
might  hanre  been  his  rivals ;  he  was  courted  by  those  who  could 
command*  The  freedman's  son  was  solicited  to  be  an  emperw's 
secretary,  and  the  historian  of  the  ^  Town  and  Country  Mouse 
could  refuse  such  preferment  without  givine  offence.  He  was 
the  associate  of  the  descendant  of  the  priestrkings  of  Arretium, 
mofa  the  honourable  terms  of  continuing  to  be  hie  own  master. 
Never  was  position  more  favourable  than  that  of  Horace  for 
the  devek>pment  of  the  genius  he  possessed.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  noblest  aspect  of  Soman  society,  in  virtue  of  his  inti- 
macy with  the  source  of  power  and  patronage.  He  was  familiar 
also  with  the  humbler  elements  of  Boman  life,  in  virtue  of  hia 
early  fortunes  and  Ubertine  descent.  His  means,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  interval  of  adversity,  were  equal  to  his  wishes ; 
and  his  education  surpassed  his  means.  He  enjoyed  enough 
of  the  busy  society  of  the  capital  to  give  a  zest  to  the  purer 
pleasures  of  coub^  retirement.  When  weary  of  the  sump- 
tuous hospitality  of  Maecenas,  he  left  the  palaoe  on  the  Esqui- 
line  hill  tor  his  cottage  villa  near  Tivoli,  and  rq>osed  amid 
the  deep  duulows  of  the  Apennines,  beside  ^  the  dashing  and 
'  headlong  Anio.'  Hither  followed  him  his  distinguished  friends 
from  Bome.  TibuUus  with  a  new  elegy  to  Delia,  Yarius  with 
lofty  hexameters  in  praise  of  Ctesar's  acts,  or  Virgil  fresh 
from  the  composition  of  some  pastoral  scene  or  rural  sketch 
of  Aristaeus  and  the  old  Corycian  bee-keeper.  The  cask  of 
Falemian  was  broached :  the  garlands  of  ivy  and  cyclamen  were 
twined ;  his  honest  friend  OfdJus,  <  the  farmer  Flamborough '  of 
his  Sabine  vieinage;,  was  sent  for ;  the  Lares  or  Arcadian  Pan 
were  duly  propitiated  by  libations,  and  grave  or  mirthful 
colloquy  was  protracted,  under  the  broad  umbrage  of  some 
favourite  pine  tree,  until  the  *  loosened  yokes  of  the  oxen 
^  warned '  the  revellers  of  the  comiug  night  And  should  he 
desire  more  complete  retirement  <from  the  din  and  smoke  smd 
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of  tJMMe  in  iriack  iie  JMMJ  yt  InadnHhood  HMrekno] 
to  inpiUiLh  HflfBO  wkk  ckfccr  iimiiiiitj  or  wernBty  mollis 
k  of  MiffM  amd  Angmsbm^  ^CVt*  I^  ^^^^^en  ban  moie 
fife — lor  tkej  affsikd  Iob  &e  bmoob  of  wnoimde  and 
Li  iuB  jootk  he  had  witBeaed  under  many 
>  tbe  wasle  and  ndn  of  war.  In  the  camp  of  Brntm  he 
hold  iniuciiiigd  with  the  hot  and  headj  jonth  (anancet)  who  had 
aet  all  npoo  a  cai^  that  they  might  regain  their  patrician  parks 
andiih  pondi^or  xcrd  amid  the  groans  of  ptn&dared  piorinoes* 
In  his  decliniiig  ^:e  he  eoold  not  bat  contrMt  its  hiHPP7  i^P<mo 
with  the  pcrik  and  vidflBlndeB  of  bis  early  manhooiL  That  he 
riioold  be  gratefid  to  the  lestoieis  of  peace,  and  sobside  into 
pUloac^faic  contentment  with  the  eiisting  cider  <^  tlungs,  was 
sorely  in  character  with  his  sodaUe  and  reasonaUa  nature.  His 
bodder  had  been  well  lost ;  bis  H^  from  PhiUi^  bad  been 
promtioros;  bis  adrerse  and  bis  prosperous  fortunes  hid  alike  dis* 
cipiined  his  mind,  and  tbe  £{RCurean  poet  bad  attained  a  portion 
<n  the  cakn  of  bis  own  secure  and  oontempfaitiTe  Jupiter. 

But  we  must  nowpassan  to  a  mors  turbulent  and  tra^oaqieot 

of  poetic  life.     In  tbe  second  port  of  Faust,  tbe  wand  of  Mepbis- 

topheles  waves  over  tbe  pakce  of  Menekus ;  and  tbe  Atreid  ballsy 

the  choral  and  sacrificial  trains,  and  Helen  and  her  captiYeband« 

maiden.^,  dislinm  into  tbe  billowy  mists  that  descend  upon  tbe 

YsUey  of  the  Eurotas.     In  tbe  next  act  of  tbe  mystic  drama,  tbe 

Cyclop^n  palace,  the  captiyes  and  the  choir,  the  victims  and 

tbe  priest,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  the  old  ethnic  life, 

have  vanished,  and  Helen  alone  survives,  beloved  by  a  Gothic 

pedadtn,  and  surrounded  with  the  pomp  of  feudal  chivaUy.    The 

spirit  of  beauty  survives  tbe  dismemberment  of  empires;  and 

Art,  having  accomplished  its  ethnic  cycle,  informs  the  fresh  and 

lusty  youth  of  mediseval  Christendom.     Tbe  apdiogue  of  tbe 

noet^  if  such  be  its  interpretation,  was  realised  in  the  history  of 

iialy.     Rome  bad  fallen  with  not  less  dismay  and  perplexity 

of  nations  than  the  Babylon  of  apocalyptic  vision.     There  was 

&  B^w  earth;  and  tribes  unknown  to  tbe  Cassars  inhabited  it.  A 

^^rpet  of  desolation  was  spread  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 

moprt^     ^^^  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  was  quenched  for  ever;  the 

yyti^  could  ^  no  more  divine ; '  the  pontifi^  and  the  silent  vii^ 

j^  Mu^  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  Capitol ;  the  seventh  of  the 

S^^^ji  years  had  passed  away;   the   dty  of  Quirinus  was 

by  an  unwarlike  priest,  and  professed  obedience  to  a 
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German  Caesar.  OF  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  five  were  as 
solitary  as  when  the  Arcadian  Erander^  according  to  the  legend^ 
raised  the  shrine  of  Hercules  on  Mount  P&latine.  And  around 
the  walls  of  Bome^  fSrom  the  lake  of  Bolseno  to  the  Liris, 
stretched  wide  and  monotonous  wastes  of  heath  and  wood*land, 
ao  that  he  who  approached  the  capital  ftom  Naples  or  from 
Siena,  seemed  to  himsdf  to  be  entering  a  xAtj  of  the  dead. 
But  in  the  16th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  beyond  the 
boundaries  6f  the  Papal  States,  the  northem  and  southern 
ptrmnces  of  the  Italian  peninsula  were  thickly  set  with  fkirand 
flourishing  cities.  Somewhat  of  their  original  lustre  had  indeed 
passed  iaway ;  for  lOready,  like  the  Rome  of  Augustus,  the  Italian 
republics  had  exchanged  their  turbulent  freedom  for  a  briUiant 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  rigid  despotism.  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Plorence,  however,  still  retained  much  of  the  vigour  and  alacrity 
of  liberty,  and  surpassed  all  the  capitals  of  transalpine  Europe  in 
the  extent  of  their  commerce,  in  refinement  of  manners,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  learning  and  the  arts.  The  lonely  majesty  of 
Rome  had  been  more  imposing;  but  the  vitality  of  the  Italian 
communities  penetrated  deeper,  and  was  impregnated  with  prin* 
ciples  more  generally  conducive  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  It 
might  have  seemed  as  if  the  twenty^four  cities  of  Etruria  had 
revived  f^in,  and  Magna  Gratia  had  risen  from  tiie  dust  and 
ashes  of  decay  and  invasion.  The  Helen  of  the  ancient  penin^ 
sula,  to  resume  for  a  moment  Gt5the*s  symbol,  had  bequeathed 
her  single  cestus  to  a  group  of  younger  and  more  blooming 
nymphs. 

Of  the  cities  which  inherited  her  rich  bequest,  none,  in  the  riz- 
teenth  century,  was  more  fiourishing  than  Ferrara.  The  princes 
of  Este,  who  held  by  right  or  by  usurpation  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment, were  derived  by  genealogists  from  the  Trojan  Atys  or 
Astyanax — from  which  of  the  two  they  are  not  agreed  — and 
probably  descended,  in  reality,  from  a  Liombard  margrave  whor, 
tinder  the  Carlovingian  sovereigns,  governed  the  northern  pio* 
vinces  of  Italy.  A  succession  of  fortunate  marriages  aggrandised 
the  progeny  of  Astyanax  as  well  as  the  family  of  Rudolph  of 
Hapburg ;  and  a  series  of  skilful  intrigues  had  combined  with 
their  noble  and  rojral  alliances  to  render  the  Ferrarese  princes  con- 
spicuous nmon^  the  ducal  sovereigns  of  the  peninsula.  At  that 
period,  no  Italian  city,  except  Florence,  could  compete  with 
Ferrara  in  wealth,  splendour,  or  luxury ;  and  the  lords  of  Este 
had  always  affected  to  court  the  friendship  of  men  of  learning 
and  genius.  Their  patronage,  indeed,  was  not  always  judicious 
or  even  liberal.  They  at  times  mistook  a  Mfevius  for  a  Marot 
The  salaries  they  gave  and  the  homage  they  exacted  were  ofioi 
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m  an  imrene  ratio  to  each  other;  and  in  his  poor ' 

of  Grrai&ignana,  eren  the  good*hiunoiiied  Aiioato  \ 

the  acantj  goodoo  afforded  faun  by  the  fiist  Alphonaft 

and  artislBy  nerertbeleaB,  flocked  to  the  pfforincial  capital ;  aad^ 

if  they  were  geneiaUj  disappointed,  the  coartitaelf  waabritliani; 

and  an  eager,  although  not  ahraja  a  gen^oua,  rivahy  wmmo^ 

the  depen^nt  wits  imdered  the  intdkctnal  harrcst  unaanaify 

pfolific* 

It  was  towards  the  dose  of  antonm,  in  the  year  1565, 
Tcnrqnato  Tasso  arrived  at  the  court  of  Fenrara.  We  marie 
epoA  as  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes;  bat,  belbm  radung  at 
into  the  midst  of  his  dramatic  story,  we  intvt  briefly  glance  aet 
his  previous  career.  Bernardo  Tasso,  his  father,  wh^  is.  slitt 
remembered  becanse  his  son  is  still  iUnstrions,  was  himsdf  o«e 
<3S  the  most  conspicaous  and  nnfertanale  peiaons  of  faia  age. 
He  was  a  politician  mdacky  in  the  choice  of  liis  party,  a  client 
mdacky  in  the  choice  of  his  patrons,  and  a  poet  wihicky  ia 
the  choice  of  a  theme.  AccoidiDgly,  his  patiiiaony  was  qob;- 
fiscated,  he  died  in  exile,  his  wife  was  widowed  by  aq>aratioa 
from  him  long  ere  death  released  her  from  sorrow,  aad  whea 
lus  epic  ^  Amadigi,'  the  labour  of  a  life,  was  published,  it  £ell 
almost  still-bom  I'rom  the  press.  He  was,  howcTcr,  a  man  of  a 
sanguine  and  generous  temper ;  and  he  continued  to  write  verses 
to  his  dying  day.  His  patrons  wearied  of  him,  yet  he  persisted  in 
soliciting  their  favour;  his  son's  'Binaldo'  eclipsed  the  paternal 
'  Amadigi ' ;  and  the  good  Bernardo  expired  in  the  faith  that 
the  House  of  Tasso  had  produced  two  inunortal  poets.  % 

Could  the  sanguine  Bernardo  have,  for  a  mcMnent,  lifted  the 
veil  from  Torquato's  destiny,  he  might  indeed  have  exulted  in 
his  son's  posthumous  renown ;  but  he  must  have  recoiled  tfom 
the  dreary  prospect  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Poets,  as  a  daas, 
have  had  their  full  share  of  the  originiil  malectiction.  ^  T<nl, 
^  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail,'  fiU  np  their  category  of 
gpefs.  Of  the  ^  importuna  ^  grave  salma'  of  life,  Tasso  ^idored 
more  than  even  a  poet's  portion :  and  the  burden  was,  in  his 
case,  aggravated  by  an  irritable  oi^anisation  and  by  sensibilities 
unusually  morbid.  The  woes  of  his  contemporary  Spenser  fell 
upon  the  great  Elizabethan  all^orist  with  the  evening  shadows  of 
life :  the  agony  of  Chatterton  was  brief;  the  madness  of  Collins 
and  Cowper  admitted  of  physical  or  domestic  alleviations ;  the 
*  pard-like  sjHrit'  of  Shelley  consoled  itself  with  dreams  of 
human  perfectibility ;  the  blindness  of  Milton  was  cheered  by 
the  thought  that  *  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side'  with  the 
burning  words  of  his  defence  of  the  people  of  England ;  and 
Dante's  exile  was  lightened  by  the  assurance  that  the  dooms  of 
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his  ^  emre^  poem'  would  be  ratified  by  generations  which  knew 
neither  Guelf  nor  Ghibelinfi*  But  Tasso  was  the  dupe  of  to- 
morh)w  even  from  a. child.  His  father's. restoration  to  home 
and  honour  was  the  sutMcot  of  perpetual  Jiope  and  perpetual  dis« 
appointm^dtw  For  twefye  jears,  like  the  orphan  whom  Horner^ 
in  some  of  his  most  touching  verses^  desenbes  as  the  prey  and 
raockesy  of  unjust  kinsmen  and  corrupt  judges^  his  patrimony 
was  invaded  by  litigants  or  withheld  by  the  Neapolitan  govern^ 
ment.  .  iFrom  his  twelfth  year  to  his  nineteenth  he  shared  the 
restless  leKile  of  Bernardo;  and  firom  his  twentieth  year  to  his 
death. he  e^^emenoed^  with  few  intermissions,  the  coldness  of 
fidends,  the  bitterness,  of  foes,  the  jealousy  ,of  rivals,  and  the 
caprioe  of  prinoe^  During  his  agitated  life  his  only  havens  of 
rest  were.  Us  early  oUldhood,  and  his  death-bed.  All  the  interim 
was  like  ChristiMi's  passage  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  in  Bunyan's  vision.  Without  were  fightings,  within 
were  fears«  On  the  one  hand,  were  penury  and  exile,  and 
frequent  partings  from  those  he  loved;  on  the  other,  were 
jealousies  and  terrors,  the  lazar^house  and  the  madhouse.  In 
the  redcening  of  the  calendar,  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one ; 
but  his  infelicities  might  have  filled  a  Platcmic  year,  for  they 
oomprised  all  griefs  which 

'  On  the  purest  spirit  prey, 
As  on  entrails,  joints,  and  limbs, 
With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense.* 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us,  even  if  our  limits  would  permit  our 
doing  so,  to  describe  minutely  the  events  of  Tasso's  life.  For 
the  English  reader,  besides  Mr.  B.  Milman's  interesting  volumes, 
there  is  a  biography  of  the  poet,  in  two  4to.  volumes,  by 
Dr.  Black ;  wUIe  the  sketches  by  Muratori,  Tirabosohi,  Gin- 
gu^n^,  and  Sismondi,  leave  the  student  of  Italian  literature 
little  to  desire.  The  sentiments  and  opinions  of  Tasso  himself 
can  only  be  gathered  from  his  numerous  critical  and  epistobry 
writings,  and  from  the  study  of  his  lyriccd  poems ;  which,  far  more 
than  his  better-known  '  Gierusalemme'  and  '  Aminta,'  reveal 
the  strength  and  the  weaknesses  of  his  charocter.  The  common 
souroes  of  the  general  biographies  are,  the  work  of  Manso,  Mar^ 
quis  deUa  Vilk»  and  that  of  the  Abate  Serassi.  The  friend- 
ship and  the  heSEameters  of  Milton  have  rendered  the  name  of 
Manso  at  once  ftmiliar  and  '  musical  to  Englidi  ears.*  He 
was  the  contemporacy  and  most  generous  friend  of  the  much** 
suffering  poet  Serassi  was  a  philologer  and  biographer  of  the 
last  century,  and  in  some  reqKCts  better  qualified  than  the  noble 
marquis  for  the  office  they  undertook ;  since  he  was  intimately 
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acquainted  with  Tasso's  works  and  with  every  record  of  his 
career.  Yet  the  two  biographers  do  not  merely  differ  msteriaUy 
from  one  another ;  each  has  disqualificationB  peculiarly  his  ^m% 
which  preyent  him  from  being  a  complete  ohroBider.  Madso 
would  seem  to  have  derived  most  of  his  infimnatioQ  from  Ttaio 
himsdf ;  but  at  a  time  when  the  poet's  mind^  and  perhaps  hk 
memory  also,  had  been  unhinged  and  impaired  by  him  over- 
whelming calamities.  Manso  did  not  write,  at  least  he  dad  siot 
publish  his  record,  until  some  yean  after  the  poet^  deceass; 
and  his  memoir  is  accordingly  rather  a  series  of  reeoUeetkos 
than  a  regular  biography.  Serassi  fkr  surpasses  Mai»o  in  the 
abundance  and  accuracy  of  his  materials.  But  Gurth  was  not 
more  the  bounden<^thrall  of  the  Saxon  Cedric)  thaoi  the  Abate 
was,  in  his  prejudices  at  least,  the  servant  of  the  House  of 
Este.  He  contradicts  Manso  with  or  witiiout  reason ;  ^  gab- 
<  saying,'  says  GKngu4n6,  *  and  not  refuting  facts,  which  codd 
^  neither  have  been  forged  by  Tasso,  nor  imaged  by  Manso.' 
The  particular  inducements  to  S^nssi's  parti^ty  are  obviou& 
His  work  is  dedicated  to  Maria  Beatrice  of  Este,  die  wife  of 
Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria ;  and  in  whatever  relates  to  tte 
conduct  of  her  ancestor  Alphonso,  or  to  the  honour  of  the  House 
of  Este,  the  courtly  biographer  prefers  *  Plato  to  truth.'  Pino- 
fessor  Eosini  suspects  the  Abate,  and  not  without  reason,  of 
neglecting  or  suppressing  all  documents  or  allusions  in  the  least 
degree  imfavourable  to  the  princes  of  Ferranu  Dr.  Black,  oo 
the  other  hand,  has  far  too  often  taken  Serassi's  view ;  so  tbst 
Mr.  B.  Milman,  in  vindicating  Tasso,  has  discharged  a  pious 
office,  for  which  all  lovers  of  worth  and  genius  will  feel  them- 
selves his  debtors. 

Cities  have  contended  for  the  honour  of  having  ^ven  Torquato 
Tasso  to  the  world.  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  confaX)versy  for  the 
honour  of  his  birth,  since  the  claims  of  Sorrento  are  beyond  dis- 
pute. But  it  was  a  controversy  for  the  distinction  of  having 
contributed  the  most  to  the  formation  of  his  genius, — and  so  far 
it  was  a  nobler  strife  than  that  of  the  candidates  for  the  birth- 
pfaice  of  Homer.  Sorrento  was  a  cradle  befitting  the  future  poet 
of  the  gardens  of  Armida.  ^  It  is  so  pleasant-and  delightful,'  says 
Bernardo  Tasso,  ^  that  the  poets  feigned  it  to  be  the  dwelUog  of 
*  the  sirens.'  They  still  show  the  chainber  in  which  Torquato  was 
bom.  But  envy,  which  is  of  all  countries,  has  affirmed  not  only 
that  the  cottage  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  was  never  Shakspeare's 
property,  but  also  that  Tasso's  birth-K^amber  has  long  since 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean.  Like  Horaoels,  lus 
childhood  was  distinguished  by  signs  and  wonders.  The  peasants 
of  Bante  and  Aoherontia  pointed  out  to  atrangen/ the  marvel- 
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*  lou8  boy '  whom  wood-pigeoans  had  coveced  \7ith  leaves,  and 
^  the.blac^  viper  and  prowluig  bear  had  left  uoharmed.  Ere  six 
f  nKmthe  had  passed  over  the  infant  Xasso,  he  began^'  says 
Manso,  ^notmerely  to  move  his  tongue^  but  to  speak  clearly  and 
<  fluentJy '  ----  a  prodigy  the  more  memorable,  since  in  after-  years 
he  su&red  from  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  He  would  have 
gratified  all  the  wishes  of  old  C(^xdiiis  Scrihlerus,  if  what  this 
biognq>her  further  relates  be  true,  that  ^  in  his  babyhood  he  was 
^  never  seen  to  smile,  as  other  children  dop.and  seldom  even  to  cry.' 
The  legend  which  his  friend  so  unsuspiciously  adopts,  indicates 
ihe  impression  made  by  him  in  his  riper  years.  He  was  doubtless 
a  grave  maa.  His  was  the  earnest  expression  which  looks  out  of 
Titian's  portraits,  and  which  is  stamped  on  the  brow  of  so  many 
of  our  native  poets.  The  scenes  of  his  educadon  were  as 
various  as  might  be  expected  in  an  exile's  son.  He  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  instruction  at  Naples.  His  boyhood  was  dis* 
oiplined  in  Bome»  Bologna  and  Fadua  accomplished  the 
scholar,  and  Ferrara  the  courtier.  His  progress  in  learning  was 
extraordinary :  his  ardour  and  di%ence  almost  incredible.  He 
would  often  rise  to  study  in  the  ^pth  of  night :  and  he  never 
let  the  day  surprise  him  in  bed.  The  good  Jesuits  of  Naples 
marvelled  at  their  apt  and  towardly  pupil :  Maurizio  Cataneo, 
^  the  first  master  in  idl  Italy,'  was  equally  charmed  with  his  pro- 
ficiency, and  whea  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  was  entered 
at  the  University  of  Padua,  the  eyes  of  the  learned  were  already 
turned  upon  him. 

The  &thers  of  poets  seem  one  and  all  to  have  resolved  that 
th^  sons  should  be  lawyers;  uid  Ovid,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch  and 
Ariosto,  had  all  alike  ^penned  stanzas'  when  as  dutiful  sons 
they  should  have  been  ^  engrossing*'  The  sires  of  these  distin- 
guished writers  might  have  pleaded  an  excuse  for  their  mistake, 
which,  however,  would  not  avail  the  poetic  Bernardo.  They  had 
never  lisped  in  numbers,  whereas  the  elder  Tasso  had  been  a 
rhymer  all  his  life,  and  might  have  been  supposed  capable 
of  entering  into  his  son's  prejudices  agunst  Trebonian  and 
Cujadus.  The  legal  studies  of  Torquatowere  neither  more  nor 
less  successful  than  had  been  those  of  Ovid  or  Petrarch.  He 
bewailed  in  smooth  couplets  his  evil  destiny :  he  groaned,  after 
the  approved  fashion,   over  glosses   ^de  aqu&  arcenda'  and 

*  de  stillicidio ;'  but  after  all,  says  his  recent  biographer,  ^  he  had 
'  no  very  great  reason  to  complain  so  piteously,  for  he  had 

*  passed  a  year  at  Padua  in  supposed  attendance  on  the  law 
'  lectures  of  the  prdessons  and  at  the  end  of  thai  period  had 
'  produced  '•—an  epic  poem  I' 

Of  the  student-life  of  Athens^  when  Bibolus  and  Horace 
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were  leammg  the  propertiefl  of  <5urves  and  angles,  we  can  only 
form  a  wide  conjecture.  Two  centuries  later,  indeed,  w6  ittiew 
tiiat  the  Athenian  professors  and  undergraduates  bawled  them- 
sehres  in  clas&-rooms  and  nations,  and  that  oocasionldly  tlie 
military  were  called  in  from  Corinth  to  keep  the  peaoe.  Tl» 
lecturers  and  students  of  Padua  in  the  sixteenth  oentmy  pre- 
sented a  very  simtkr  spectacle.  That  city  was,  at  ikae  tmie  of 
Tasso's  matriculation,  the  most  brilliant  and  perhaps  the  most 
turbulent  of  Italian  universities.  In  medicine  it  had  always 
been  preeminent :  and  in  all  studies,  except  theology,  it  had  out- 
stripped Bolo^a.  Gxiido  Pancirola  was  lecturing  on  civil  law ; 
Sigonio  and  Ilobortello  on  classical  literature  and  grammar: 
Danese  Cataneo  and  Cesare  Favese  on  poetry  and  poUte  let" 
ters.  But  these  professors  were  for  the  most  part  angry  and 
jealous  rivals,  and  were  surrounded  by  eager  and  oombatzre 
disciples.  The  streets  and  taverns  rang  wit^  *  barbava '  aad 
*  baialipton : '  and  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  were  often  driven  from 
the  field  by  clu1>  and  dagger. 

Tasso  entered  the  university  with  a  high  reputation  for  chival- 
rous as  well  as  scholastic  accomplishments.  Maurizio  Cataneo 
was  equally  a  master  of  arts  and  of  his  rapier :  and,  together 
with  grammar  and  philosophy,  he  had  taught  his  pup3  to  ride 
and  fence.  Tasso  was  then  only  seventeen  yeare  old :  but  his 
lofty  stature,  his  grave  demeanour,  his  eariy  troubles  and  h» 
unusual  learning  made  him  appear  conskleYaUy  older.  The 
publication  of  his  '  Kinaldo '  greatly  extended  his  rescfwn. 
It  is  little  read  now :  and  but  for  the  ^  Gierasalemnie '  wookl 
be  forgotten ;  yet  it  is  a  wonderful  oomposition  for  a  yaotk  of 
eighteen.  The  eariier,  as  well  as  the  lat^  epic  of  Tasso^ 
displays  the  preponderance  of  the  critical  over  the  irast^;inatiTe 
faculties.  His  judgment  and  sensibilities  transcended  his  oon- 
ceptive  ix>wers.  He  has  written  a  bett^  poem  Ahaa  Aviosto, 
but  he  was  far  inferior  as  a  poet.  Nothinpf  can  weli  he  Jess  epic 
than  the  ^Gierusalemme' -^except  the  ^iieid»  No  nagralive 
poem,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  except  the  earliest  and  no):^k3t 
of  the  classi  the  Homeric  £^s,  is  so  skilfully  connected,  or  bo 
little  tedious,  as  a  whole,  as  the  Jerusalem  Delii^ered.  But 
we  are  sliding  into  criticism,  instead  of  tracing  the  course  of 
Tasso's  fortunea 

His  name,  his  accomplishments,  and  his  poem  procured  for  faioi 
many  friendships  at  Padua,  which  served  to  spread  his  reputation 
at  the  time,  and  were  useful  to  him  in  his  subtequent  calamities. 
His  most  distinguished  associates  were  the  future  caidinala 
Annibale  di  Capua  and  Scipione  GonzaglL  Tasso's  university 
career  was,  however,  as  unsettled  as  his  school-days  had  been, 
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and  as  his  dependence  at  court  was  destined  to  become.  At  the 
ooromenoement  of  his  sec(»id  year's  i^idenoe  at  Padua,  a  pro- 
fessional squabble  caused  him  to  migrate  to  Bologna.  The 
foUowing  extract  fiom  Mr.  B.  Milman's  pages  will  Ulustrate  a 
^  gown-row '  of  the  Italians  in  1562. 

*  Sigonio  and  Bobortello^  professors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
a  huauwities,''  entertained  a  long-standing  jealousy  of  one  another. 
Mutual  recrimiaatioos  and  accusations  had  long  flown  to  and  iro 
between  tbeai.  No  sooner  did  either  commence  lecturing  on  any 
subjeot^  iWi  the  other  immediately  started  a  rival  course.  Sigonio 
havipg  begun  to  expound  Aristotle's  **  Poetics,"  with  great  elegance 
and  eloquence,  Robortello  opened  his  antagonist  school,  but  not  with 
equal  success,  "Inde  Ine" — for  the  latter,  being  a  fiery  and  violent 
man,  took  every  opportunity  of  insulting  Sigonio,  who  was  of  a  meeker 
and  moi:e  patient  disposition.  Their  respective  disciples  participated 
in  their  masters*  jealousies,  exasperated  their  mutual  indignation,  and 
joined  in  the  taunts  and  reproaches  which  they  huried  at  one  another, 
even  in  pubtic.  One  day,  meeting  in  the  street,  they  came  to  blows, 
and  in  the  tumult  Sigonio  was  gashed  in  the  face  with  a  poniard,  and 
otherwise  maltreated.  Fearful  of  worse  injury  and  desirous  of  peace, 
he  migrated  to  Bologna,  and  Fendasio,  another  famous  lecturer,  and 
other  parties  with  hun.' 

Piso  Donato  Cesi^  Bish<^  of  Nami,  had  been  appointed 
goremor  of  Bcdogna  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  He  had  rebuilt  the 
collegiate  sdiools  and  halls«  and  was  inviting  the  learned,  as  well 
Ultra-montan  as  Italiaii»  to  repair  to  the  city  and  revive  the 
glories  of  the  university.  Among  the  scholars  so  invited  was 
the  youthful  Tasso,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nami's  letter  seems  to 
have  nearly  synchronised  wiUi  the  Sigonian  ^  row.'  The  com- 
pliment thus  paid  Inmy  and  the  wrongs  and  migration  of  a 
respected  tut<Mr»  determined  him  to  quit  Padua. 

He  did  not  remain  long  at  Bologna.  But  his  residence  there 
was  marked  by  two  events  in  his  literary  life,  the  one  character- 
istic of  his  early  proficiency  and  renown ;  the  other,  an.  event  of 
permanent  interest  to  the  worid.  Although  only  nineteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  migration,  Tasso  was  appointed  a  public 
lecturer  at  Bologna :  and  his  ^  Dialogues  on  Heroic  Poetry '  as  we 
now  read  them,  are  the  expansion  of  his  course  of  lectures  on 
the  same  theme.  At  Bol(^^  also  he  b^an  and  completed  the 
first  three  cantos  of  his  '  Gierusalemme.'  The  fiime  of  his  poem 
was  almost  coeval  with  its  conception.  Bolognetti,  when  he  saw 
this  beginning,  and  heard  the  vniole  plan  ^m  the  lips  of  the 
young  author,  is  said  to  have  exdiumed  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
pertius, 

^  Cedite  Roman!  scriptores,  cedite  Graii, 
Nesdo-quid  migus  nascitur  Biade.' 
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^  It  Is  maryellooB,'  observes  Serassi,  as  cited  by  Mr.  &. 
Milman^  *  that  among  the  hundred  and  sixteen  stanzas,  of  which 
^  this  commenoement  oonsistd,  many  of  the  most  boiatiful  in 
^  that  portion  of  his  poem  are  to  be  found,  although  his  later  and 
'  more  finished  taste  made  him  change  the  greater  part  of  the 
^  sketch,  and  exceedingly  improve  the  order  of  the  story,  tbe 
^  sublimity  of  the  conceptions,  and  the  beauty  of  the  diction.' 
The  most  seemingly  careless  and  the  most  obviously  ekborate  of 
the  great  narrative  poets  res^nble  one  another  in  this  respect. 
The  pentimentos  in  Ariosto's  manuscript  are  numberless:  Spenser 
and  Camoens  were  discontented  even  with  their  third  or  fourth 
amendments,  and  the  shapely  Pallas  of  Torquato's  brain  was 
slowly  modelled  and  painfully  refined,  imtil  few  of  its  original 
lineaments  remained  unaltered. 

The  wrongs  done  to  his  tutor  had  caused  him  to  leave  Padoa ; 
he  quitted  Bologna  on  account  of  an  insult  offered  to  bimselC 
A  squib  reflecting  on  the  tutors,  Heads  of  Houses,  and  principal 
citizens,  was  imputed,  although  it  would  seem  unjusUy,  to  Tasso. 
During  a  temporary  absence  from  his  rooms,  the  university 
beadle  was  ordered  to  seize  his  papers  and  carry  them  to  *  the 
*  judge  of  the  place,  one  Marcantonio  Arresio,  by  whom  they 
'  were  strictly  and  unceremoniously  overlooked.'  Tasso  was 
acquitted  of  all  art  or  part  in  the  unlucky  pasquinade;  but  he 
was  so  seriously  offended  by  the  insult,  that,  after  writing  a  letter 
of  indignant  justification  to  the  Bishop  of  Nami,  he  quitted 
Bologna,  and  finally,  on  the  solicitations  of  Scipione  Goozaga, 
returned  to  Padua.  Hb  next  removal  was  apparently  to  high 
fortune,  or  at  least  to  a  fair  vantage-ground  of  honours  and 
wealth.  It  was  really  the  most  disastrous  step  of  his  life.  At 
the  age  of  twenty. Tonquato  probably  viewed  his  introduction  at 
the  court  of  Ferrara  through  the  most  roseate  tints  of  youthful 
hope.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  and  in  his  communications  with 
Manso,  he  drew  a  picture  of  his  suit  and  service  under  Alphonso 
in  all  the  colours  of  a  transcendental  sorrow, 

•  as  some  great  painter  dips 


His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eclipse/ 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  of  our  tracing  the  {nx^ress  of 
Tasso's  mbfortunes  at  the  court  of  Ferrara.  Our  information^ 
indeed,  in  spite  of  the  labours  of  so  many  biographers,  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  loved  or  was  be- 
loved by  Leonora ;  or  whether  he  preferred  or  was  preferred 
by  Lucretia ;  or  whether  one  or  both  of  the  Ladies  of  Este 
were  poetical  impersonations  of  that  metaphysical  passion  which 
poets,  and  Italian  poets  eq>ecially,  seem  to  have  held  it  their 
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duty  to  entertain.  Neither  are  we  informed  of  the  offence 
which  AlphonBO  so  cruelly  avenged  On  this  point,  as  on  so 
many  others  connected  with  Tasso,  neither  Manso  nor  Serassi 
can  be  implicitly  trusted.  The  complexion  of  the  Italian  courts 
was  eminently  jealous ;  the  tenure  of  court-favour  amid  so  many 
ambitious  patrons  and  so  many  anxious  suitors  was  more  than 
commonly  precarious.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  young  poet 
had  enemies,  and  among  them  one  that  might  and  did  probably 
poison  the  ducal  ear  against  him, — Giambattista  Pigna,  the 
private  secretary  of  Alphdnso.  It  appears,  also,  that  either  the 
Este  family  were  capridous  in  their  favours,  or  that  Tasso  him- 
self was  too  incautious  or  too  irritable  for  a  courtier.  Before 
he  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Duke,  he  had  displeSased,  or  fancied 
he  had  displeased,  the  Cardinal  d'Este.  Of  this  enigma,  which 
is  as  inextricable  as  tiie  cause  of  Ovid's  banishment  to  Tomi, 
only  two  points  are  clear, — that  no  indiscretion  on  the  part 
of  Tasso  can  have  merited  torments  in  comparison  with  which 
*  Luke's  iron  crown  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel'  are  ordinary 
penalties ;  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  Alphonso's  injuries 
or  suspicions,  his  fell  and  ingenious  vengeance  stands  high  on 
the  register  of  history's  darkest  crimes. 

At  first,  and  for  some  time  after  Tasso's  arrival  at  Ferrara, 
^  all  went  m&cry  as  a  marriage  bell.'  The  Duke  took  much 
notice  of  him,  and  expressed  deep  interest  in  the  progress 
of  his  epic  He  accorded  to  him  the  privilege — in  that  cere- 
monious and  heraldic  age  a  high  one, — of  dining  at  the  tavola 
ordinaria^  the  daily  dinner-t^le  of  the  prinees  themselves. 
On  Tasso's  return  from  France,  and  even  after  the  cooling 
of  Luigi  d'Este's  favour,  Alf^onso  appointed  him:  one  of  h£ 
gentlemen,  with  a  monthly  salary  oi  about  fifteen  golden 
corowns,  and  a  special  exemption  from  any  particular  duties, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  leisure  for  his  studies  and  for 
the  completion  of  his  great  work.  The  soeiety  of  the  Ladies 
of  Este  must  have  constituted,  however,  the  halcyon-K»Im  of 
his  life.  In  theur  society  he  was  restored  to  the  soothing  and 
graceful  influences  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  from  the 
time  that,  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  bade  his  last  farewell  to  his 
mother  Porzia  do'  Rossi.  In  this  respect  alone  he  was  more 
fortunate  than  the  most  favoured  poet  or  wit  in  the  circles  of 
C»8ar  and  Mseoenas.  The  learned  ladies  of  Home,  the  Lslias 
and  Cornelias,  were  the  virtuous  matrons  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  intriguing  Livia,  the  Julias  and  Terentias  were 
more  witty  than  intellectual,  and  as  licentious  as  they  were 
witty.  A  metaphysical  amour  would  have  been  inoomprehen- 
ttble  to  Horace;  and,  had  so  strange  a  phenomenon  been  pos-  • 
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Bible  at  Bdme,  it  wonld  onl j  have  farnished  him  witii  a  Unt  for 
another  satire.  Laura,  Beatrice,  and  Leonora  ore  the  eccatiooB 
of  a  Christian  and  chiyalroas  era.  The  princesses  of  Este  were 
among  the  most  accomplished  women  of  the  age ;  and  in  that 
age — when  modern  literature  had  as  yet  produced  fbw  of  its 
master-works  —  an  accomplished  woman  was  also  a  learned  one. 
They  were  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  in  their 
native  literature;  they  were  both  of  them  excelieainmisicttans; 
studious  in  every  art  and  science;  and  attached  to  the  society 
of  the  learned.  Torquato  was  perhaps  a  dangerous  eompaoian 
for  ladies  so  gifted.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  y0ut&.  Hfe  was 
strikingly  handsome.  He  excelled  in  all  manly  esercdsesL  He 
had  the  scholar's  melancholy.  He  sang  welL  He  w«  Binisre^ 
earnest,  and  courteous.  He  surpassed  all  their  former  serraaits 
and  admirers  in  the  composition  of  sonnets  and  con^lomenta^ 
and  in  the  grace  with  which  he  recited  his  compontionB^  Befone 
his  arrival  in  Ferrara,  Tasso  had  celebrated  all  the  Este  £ttmlyv 
and  the  Princess  Luoretia  in  particular.  His  new  iserviice  was 
a  spur  to  prosecute  his  Gierusalemme  with  fredi  vigour.  Befboe 
six  months  had  elapsed  six  cantos  were  complieteoL  He  had 
originally  intended  to  dedicate  his.  poem  to  the  Duke  of 'Urbiiux 
He  now  inscribed  it  to  Alphonso ;  and  made  Binaldo,  a  xseal-  or 
imaginary  ancestor  of  the  House  of  Este,  the  Achilles  of  him 
Christian  Iliad.  Nor  yrere  his  studies  confined  tie  the  sacs^ 
army  and  its  great  captain.  Not  a  we^  passed  without  its 
lyrical  effusion  in  honour  of  Alphonso  and  his  sisters*     ^  If 

*  Madama  Lucrezia,'  says  Mr.  R.  Milman,  ^  had  been  broiderin^ 

*  — if  Madama  Leonora  were  unwell,— 'if  Madama  Locreaia 
^  appeared  in  black, — if  Madama  Leonora's  eyes  were  affected 

*  by  a  cold, — his  harp  was  ever  ready  to  admire,  rejoieey  or 
'  condole,  to  follow  the  glancing  fingers,  or  to  ineite  the  removal 
'  of  the  envious  cloud ;  if  his  lady  had  been  singing  his  ohoioeet 
'  melodies  were  at  hand  to  re-*echoand  prolong  the  sweet  tones.' 

It  was,  however,  during  the  occasional  viU&jiatwre  or  country 
retirements  of  the  princesses  at  Bel*riguardo  or  Cosandoli  thi^ 
Tasso  passed  his  happiest  hours  of  dependence.  The  morning 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  healthy  recreations  of  the  chase, 
Bwimmii^  and  fishing;  and  the  evenings  to  social  relaxation 
and  music,  to  literary  and  philosophical  discussion,  or  to  the 
recitation  of  new  sonnets  and  canzones.  In  all  these  evening 
diversions  Lucretia  and  Leonora  were  well  qualified  to  take 
part ;  and  the  irritable  spirit  of  Tasso  was  soothed  and  strength* 
ened'by  their  applause,  sympathy,  and  admonition.  The  EKike 
himself  rarely  accompanied  his  .sisters  in  their  retirement. 
Ceremony  was  laid  aside:  the  court  remained  at  Ferrara ;  the 
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T0IC6  of  calumny  and  rivalry  was  for  a  while  hushed;  and  the 
distinctions  of  rank  were,  perhaps,  forgotten  amid  the  chestnut 
forests,  the  silvery  waterfalls,  tiie  sheltered  gardens,  and  the 
well-stocked  libraries  and  gidleries  of  these  ancient  palaces  of 
Este.  In  such  retreats  were  read  the  earlier  scenes  of  *  Torris- 
*  mondo,'  the  best  of  Italian  tragedies,  until  Alfieri  created  the 
real  tragic  drama  of  Italy.  The  *  Aminta '  had  been  repre* 
rented  at  the  court  theatre  with  every  adjunct  of  i^ropriate 
music  and  gorgeous  scenery  and  costumes,  and  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  most  beautiful  women,  the  most  chivalrous  men, 
and  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  a  land  and  an  age  pre- 
-eminent  for  its  beauty,  its  diivalry,  and  its  learning.  One 
voice  alone  was  wanting  to  comfdete  the  tribute  of  ^teful  and 
imanimous  applause.  Xhe  Princess  of  Urbino  had  oeen  unable 
to  witness  the  representation  of  the  most  touching  and  graceful 
of  modem  pastorals.  But  Lucretm  would  not  forego  a  delight 
in  which  thousands  of  meaner  and  less  susceptible  spectators 
had  participated.  The  poet  was  invited  to  Urbino;  he  was 
most  kindly  rec^ved  by  Lucretia  and  her  husband  Francesco ; 
he  accompanied  them  during  the  summer  heats  to  their  villa  of 
Castel  Durante;  and  recited  there  the  'Aminta'  to  his  early 
fnend,  to  his  new  patron,  and  to  a  small  circle  of  approving 
courtiers  and  friends.  The  applause  of  the  theatre  was  probably 
less  welcome  to  the  triumphant  author,  than  the  more  tranquil 
gratulations  of  such  an  audience.  It  is,  perhaps,  idle  to  inquire, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  whether  Tasso,  when 
reciting  some  impassioned  canzone,  in  such  sweet  seclusion, 
may  not  have  indulged  in  sentiments  too  tender  and  perilous 
for  a  dependent  of  the  noblest  or,  at  least,  the  haughtiest, 
of  the  prmcely  Houses  of  Italy. 

By  what  envious  clouds  so  fair  a  dawn  was  overcast  we  are 
unable  to  discover.  His  old  enemy  Pigna  was  dead ;  but  Pigna's 
successor  in  the  secretaryship  was  even  more  embittered  against 
him.  The  success  of  his  <  Aminta'  in  1673,  seems  to  have 
been  the  b^inning  of  new  sorrows.  It  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  the  courtiers.  It  was  at  first  whispered,  and  next  bruited 
abroad,  that  the  humble  dependent  had  dared  to  love  a  daughter 
of  Este.  Tasso's  papers  were  once  more  seized.  A  few  son- 
nets and  canzones,  and  especially  a  madrigal, — none  of  which 
compositions,  however,  were  addressed  to  any  one  or  appa^ 
rently  intended  to  see  the  light, — were  thought  to  countenance 
the  rumour,  and  even  to  boast  of  a  succe^ul  passion.  The 
House  of  Este  did  not  belie  its  character  of  being  the  proudest 
in  Italy.  The  Duke  was  easily  moved,  and,  when  moved, 
inezoraUy  vindictive.     He  alternately  soothed  and  slighted 
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Tasso.  He  menaced  him  with  the  inquisittoa ;  he  restored 
him  for  a  moment  to  &vour;  he  embroiled  him  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  household :  he  gave  out  to  die  world  that  the 
poet  was  a  maniac;  and  he  did  oil  in  his  power  to  ouike 
him  one.  The*  dreadfnl  apparatus  of  Webster's  Duchess  of 
Maify, — the  wild  masque  of  madmeD,  ^  the  tomb-^naker,  the 
^  bellman,  the  living  person's  dirge,  the  mortifioatton  by  de- 
*  grees,'  are,  so  ta  speak,  scenic  representments  of  the  tortoies 
ii^cted  by  Alphonso's  ingenious  anger.  At  first  Tasso  was 
confined  in  his  own  apartments,  where  his  present  misery  was 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  hopes  which  had  inaugurated  his 
fetal  dependence  upon  this  inhuman  court.  There  he  was 
placed  under  chaise  of  the  ducal  pbysicians  and  servants,  who 
reported  to  their  employer  every  uncontrollable  murmur  and 
every  impatient  gesture.  From  the  palace  at  Eerrara  he  was 
removed  to  the  Duke's  country-seat  at  Bel-riguavdo,  *  piivateiy 
to  commence  '  the  second  scene  of  the  painful  drama.' 

For  the  subsequent  scenes  of  that  drama  we  must  refer  to 
Mr.  B.  Milman's  pages.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  indicated  the 
course  pursued  by  Alphonso,  and  the  sufferings  endured  by 
Tasso.  We  must,  however,  briefly  contrast  with  each  other  the 
secrets  of  his  prison«house,  and  the  immediate  celebrity  whidi 
greeted  his  ♦  Jerusalem  Delivered.' 

In  the  gorgeous  apartments  of  Bel-riguardo.the  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him,  that  he  must  be  a  madman  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  He  was  confined  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco, 
and  two  friars  kept  watch  over  him  continually.  They  held, 
probably  they  were  ordered  to  hold,  negligent  guard.  He  fled 
at  different  times  to  Naples,  Venice,  Urbino,  Mantua,  Padua, 
Home  and  Turin.  Flight  answered  Alphonso's  purpose  as  fulty 
as  imprisonment.  Torquato's  haggard  looks,  his  penury,  his 
hurried  appeals,  his  perpetual  restlessness,  even  the  spell  whkdi 
carried  him  back  at  intervals  to  Ferrara,  confirmed,  whereTer 
he  went,  the  rumour  of  his  madness.  A  Venetian  nobletnan,  a 
Lombard  gentleman,  and  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  treated  him  with 
kindness.  But,  In  general,  all  men  turned  coldly  from  him.  If 
even  he  were  not  mad,  the  object  of  Alphonso's  anger  might  be 
a  perilous  associate. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1579,  Tasso  quitted  Turin,  and  re- 
turned to  Ferrara.  On  the  day  following,  Margherite  Gonzaga^ 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  entered  the  city  as  the  bride 
and  third  wife  of  Alphonso.  Fourteen  years  before,  Torquato 
had  stood  among  the  graced  and  distinguished  spectators  of  that 
prince's  nuptials  with  Barbara,  Archduchess  of  Austria.  He  now 
gazed  upon  the  masque  and  revelry  of  the  marriage  pageant  a 
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homeless  vagrant  and  a  reputed  maniac.  To  shelter  him,  even 
to  speak  to  him,  was  dangerous  ;  to  slight,  to  mook,  and  revile 
him,  was  loyalty.  His  patience  was  exhausted.  He  broke  forth 
into  vehement  reproaches  against  the  duke,  his  oourtiers,  and  the 
ministers.  He  retracted  the  pnuses  he  had  poured  upon  them ; 
he  renounced  the  service  of  Alphonso;  he  proclaimed  aloiid  the 
fiJsehood  and  cruelty  which  had  so  long  tortured  him ;  and  he 
•was  hurried  off  to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Anna. 

The  hospital  of  Santa  Anna  was  ti  Bedlam  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription. The  madhouse  which  Hogarth  drew  will  aid  us  in 
forming  a  conception  of  an  Italian  Bedlam  in  the  sixteenth  ceur 
tury.  In  one  of  the  worst  cells  of  this  wretched  building  was 
the  author  of  the  ^  Gierufalemme?  lodged.  There  was  one  alle- 
viation to  the  sufferings  of  the  other  inmates  of  Santa  Anna  — 
they  were  unconscious  of  their  misery.  Even  that  single  alle- 
viation was  wanting  to  Tassa  He  was,  at  least  for  a  while, 
sane  and  conscious, — 'a  living  ghost  pent  in  a  dead  man's 
'  tomb.'  ^  His  next  neighbours  were  the  mad  folks.'  A  thiu 
partition  only  divided  him  from    ^ 

*  Demoniac  phrenjsy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness.— r-' 

^  I  am  all  on  fire,'  he  wrote  to  Scipione  Gonzaga,  *  nor  do  I  now  so 
much  fear  the  greatness  of  my  anguish  as  its  continuance,  which  ever 
presents  itself  horribly  before  my  mind,  especially  as  I  feel  that  in 
such  a  state  I  am  unfit  to  write  or  labour.  And  the  dread  of  endless 
imprisonment  perpetually  increases  my  misery,  and  the  indignity  to 
which  I  must  submit  increases  it ;  and  the  foulness  of  my  beard,  and 
my  hair,  and  my  dress,  and  the  filth  and  the  damp  annoy  me;  and, 
above  all,  the  solitude  afflicts  me,  my  cruel  and  natural  enemy,  by 
which,  even  in  my  prosperity,  I  was  so  often  troubled,  that  in  un- 
seasonable hoars  I  would  go  and  seek  or  find  society.' 

His  sufferings  were  perhaps  increased  by  an  accident,  trivial 
in  appearance,  but,  in  its  consequences  at  least,  melancholy 
and  important.  Atfostino  Mosti,  the  prior  or  warden  of  the 
Hospital  of  Santa  Anna,  had  been  the  scholar  of  Ariosto,  had 
raised,  at  his  own  cost,  a  monument  to  his  deceased  master  in 
the  church  of  the  Benedictines  at  Ferrara,  and  continued  to  be 
the  zealous  partisan  of  his  fame  and  writings.  The  supremacy 
of  Ariosto  as  a  poet  was  menaced  by  the  prisoner  now  under 
Agostino's  custody.  The  poet  of  Orlando  had  written  satires, 
but  he  was  accounted,  by  all  who  knew  him,  afl&ble,  generous, 
and  humane.  But  the  disciple  of  Ariosto  was  possessed  by  a 
different  spirit ;  and  his  hatred  or  his  fears  prompted  him  to  obey 
implicitly,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  instructions  of  Alphonso.  His 
vigilance  was  unceasing,  his  language  harsh,  his  demeanour 
arrogant :  and  his  afflicted  captive  deplored  at  once  the  choice 
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wbich  had  aubjeeted  him  to  such  a  patron^  and  6ie  ohaiice 
whkh  now  put  him  in  the  power  of  each  a  keeper.  His  enf- 
feringB  were  soothed,  in  some  degree,  by  tlie  geneionty  of  a 
nephew  of  Agostina  This  worthy  ]roath< — whose  seholavtki 
accomplishments  appear  to  have  awakened  in  fakn  an  aetnre 
sympathy  with  the  greatest  and  most  hapless  of  poets— passed 
many  hours  daily  widi  Tasso  in  his  cell :  acted  as  bis  anuno- 
ensis ;  listened  pati^itly  to  has  complaints,  to  tlie  esger  pet^ 
tions  or  the  indignant  remonstrances  which  he  poured  (br^  to 
Alphonso,  to  his  sisters^  and  to  the  princes  andcaiUinals^  the 
senates  and  umrersities  of  Italy ;  and  -charged  hitnsulf  with  the 
transmission  of  the  letters  which  his  nnde  would  have 'Mis- 
pressed, or  perhaps  forwarded  to  his  unrelenting  ^netnf*  "The 
good  spirit,  which,  in  the  most  poetical  qf  Mascnsfgei^^  pl*7^ 
soothed  and  sustained  the  dying  moments  of  the  *  yi«ginHftiar(7r^' 
was  scarody  more  b  spirit  of  health  than  was  the  uqphew  of  the 
churlish  Agostino  MostL 

New  bitterness  was,  in  September  1580,  ponr^  into  an 
already  brimming  cup.  His  'Jerusalem  Delivered*  was  sur- 
reptitiously pubhshed,  and  publisheil  in  so  maimed  and  meagre 
a  form,  as,  says  Mr.  R.  Milman,  *  might  well  drive  any  author 
'  mad,  much  more  one  of  Tasso's  character^'  And  it  was 
not  an  enemy  who  did  this,  but  (me  who,  in  a  mate  fbrtanate 
season,  had  boasted  of  his  intimacy  with  its  author.  Oelio 
Malaspina,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  obtained  possession  of  such  parts  of  the  poem  as  had 
been  privately  submitted  to  his  master's  perusal,  and  printed 
them  at  Venice  in  September,  1580.  He  published  ten  cantos 
entire,  the  arguments  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  in  proae^  and 
the  four  next  cantos  with  several  stanzas  which  their  author  had 
rejected.  The  whole  was  lamentably  incorrect,  coolused,  and 
imperfect  Such  was  the  first  edition  of  a  poem  which  all 
Italy,  if  not  Europe,  was  eagerly  expecting;  to  the  composttioB 
and  correction  of  which  sixteen  years  had  been  devoted ;  about 
whose  fable,  episodes,  and  diction  the  most  learned  scholars  and 
the  most  renowned  imiversities  had  been  consulted;  which 
'Bolognetti  had  hailed  as  a  second  ^neid ;  which  Ronsard  had 
greeted  with  a  stately  sonnet ;  and  to  whose  immaculate  and 
matured  splendour  Tasso  had  looked  forward  as  to  the  adjust- 
ment and  compensation  of  all  his  woes.  About  the  time  of  this 
culmination  of  his  distresses,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  poet 
from  an  eye-witness.  In  the  November  of  Vie  same  year  Mon- 
taigne visited  Ferrara,  and  of  course  the  Hospital,  where  its 
celebrated  inmate  appears  to  have  been  made  a  show  of  to  all 
'-rhom  curiosity  or  pity  attracted  to  its  walls.     *I  had  even 
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^  more  indigiiation/  says  the  lioneet  Gascon,  ^  than  compassion, 
'  when  I  saw  him  at  Ferrara  in  so  piteous  an  estate,  a  living 
*  shadow  of  himself  forgetfnl  of  himself  and  of  hb  works/  Are 
.we  to  undeivtand  that  die  forgetfulness  was  so  complete  as  to 
haTe  made  him  then  insennble  to  this  last  dishonour  ? 

Beyond  the  walk  of  Santa  Anna,  indeed,  there  was  consola- 
tion for  IVisao,  eould  it  have  reached  him  through  the  din  of 
chains,  aad  shrieks,  and  maniac  lat^ter,  and  through  the  ^s- 
tractions  and  perturl)ed  yisions  which  were  settling  upon  his 
mind;  .  He  was  beoomiBg  the  madman  that  Alphonso  had 
reported  him  to  be..  But  while  the  poet  himself  famguished  in 
|>riaon,/hib  poem  itself  was  read  or  recited  in  dty  and  in  country, 
in  maricet^pkce  and  haven,  in  palace  and  in  convent,  on  the 
populous  k^way,  and  in  solitary  glens,  from  the  fountains  of 
the  Adige  to  the  Stndts  of  Messina,  in  the  valleys  of  Savoy, 
and  in  the  eapitab  of  Spain  and  France.  Men  could  not  praise 
it  enough.  Fortunes  were  made  by  its  sale.  Two  thousand 
eopiea  of  Ingegneri's  edition  vrere  sold  in  a  day  or  two. 

^Everywhere,'  says  Mr.  R.  Milman,  *all  over  the  country,  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  Tasso's  echoes.  The  shepherd  read  it  as  he 
watched  by  his  flocks  on  the  ridgy  Apennine.  The  boatman,  rocking 
in  the  Canpanian  Gulf,  hung  over  the  verse  of  his  exiled  compatriot. 
The  gondolier,  waiting  at  the  Venetian  bridges,  whiled  away  the 
houiB  with  learning  the  stately  and  liquid  stanzas.  The  brigand, 
lurking  behind  the  rock  in  the  wild  passes  of  the  Abmzzi,  laid  by  his 
matchlock  for  the  strains  of  love  and  valour.  The  merchant,  in  the 
inn,  ceased  thinking  over  his  ships,  and  the  shopkeeper  forgot  his 
business,  in  the  gardens  of  Armida,  or  the  enchanted  forest.  The 
prelate  and  the  monk  hurried  with  the  book  into  their  cells,  to  visit 
in  its  pages  the  sacred  walls  and  holy  buildings  of  Jerusalem.  The 
brave  cavalier  and  fhir  maiden  admired  the  knightly  feats,  or  wept 
over  the  tender  sorrows  of  the  champions  and  their  ladies,  in  hall  or 
in  shady  bower.  The  sehokir  to  whom  the  work  had  been  in  part 
submiUied,  rushed  eagerly  to  see  how  his  criticisms  had  told.  Nobles 
and  prii^ces,  and  their  stately  dames,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of 
the  poem,  desired  to  see  the  verse  of  the  famous  object  of  princely 
love  and  princely  hate.  The  French  knights  panted  to  see  their 
jprogenitors'  deeds  of  pious  valour  blazoned  anew  to  the  world  in  the 
burning  words  of  song.' 

Tasso  was  released  from  his  seven  years^  imprisonment  in 
the  Hosfutal  of  Santa  Anna  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  July,  1586. 
He  was  released  from  a  life  little  less  burdensome  than  im- 
prisonment on  the  25th  .of  April,  1595.  The  strong  man  was 
bowed ;  the  grave  man  had  become  saturnine :  he  had  regained 
liberty  but  not  repose.  At  the  age  of  forty-two,  with  impaired 
vigour  and  extinguished  hope,  he  was  as  much  a  pilgrim  and  an 
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exile  as  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty^  he  had  entered  the  servioe 
of  Alphonsoy  and  ofierol  his  willing  homage  to  the  Tirtues  and 
genius  of  Lucretia  and  Leonora.  A  few  gleams  of  prosperitj 
attended  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  His  fame  pervaded 
Italy :  it  wis  proposed  to  crown  Rinaldo's  pocft  with  Petnu!chV 
laureate  wreath ;  the  noblest  Houses  of  Italy  aspired  to  become 
his  patrons :  but  he  had  already  put  too  much  trust  in  prinoes^ 
and  his  best  consolations  were  the  friendship  of  Manso  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  good  Benedictines  of  Mont  Olivet. 

We  must  now  close  our  imperfect  sketches  of  the  ethnic  and 
the  Christiaii  poet  In  the  history  of  the  former  we  bm 
contemplated  a  career  marked  by  few  vicissitudes,  and  ex- 
pressive,  if  not  of  the  highest  genius^  yet  of  talents  honourably 
exercised  in  extending  the  taste  of  a  nation  not  naturally  poet- 
icaly  and  ministering  to  the  literary  enjoyment  of  future  ages. 
Philosophy  was  perhaps  never  more  successfully  applied  in  the 
regulation  of  character  than  it  was  by  Horace ;  and  extemalinr- 
cumstances  had  favoured  his  happy  nature.  In  an  age  of  osten- 
tation and  excess  he  was  simple,  fn^al^  and  contented*  His 
early  asperities  had  yielded  to  the  gentle  influences  of  firiend- 
ship,  experience,  and  self-knowledge^  In  the  ancient  world 
he,  stands  forward  prominently  as  the  philosopher  of  good  s^sa 
The  life  of  Tasso  is  a  more  tragic  volume.  Throughout  his 
few  and  evil  days  he  exemplified  the  remark  of  the  ancient  poet, 
that  *  he  who  enters  a  tyrant's  house,  becomes  a  slave  even  if 
<  he  goes  in  a  freeman.'  Yet  the  woes  of  Tasso,  although  in 
themselves  it  is  difficult  to  consider  them  medicinal,  fell  upon  a 
nature  so  chastened  and  elevated  by  endurance,  that  at  the  last 
we  can  contemplate  the  closing  scene  with  feeUngs  not  purely 
painfuL  One  by  one  the  inherent  imperfections  of  his  dis- 
position appear  to  have  been  corrected.  His  passion  for  praise, 
nis  proneness  to  take  offence,  his  impatience,  his  jealousy,  and 
his  pride  gradually  left  him.  The  great  reconciler  of  wrongj, 
impartial  and  inexorable  death,  removed  every  cloud  from  his 
spiritual  vision —  Alphonso  and  Ferrara  faded  away  upon  the 
horizon  of  eternity :  even  the  fame  of  hb  Gierusalemme  had 
become  '  of  the  earth '  and  indifferent  to  him ;  and  his  failing 
senses  admitted  alone  the  echoes  of  the  consoling  hymn  and  the 
words  of  the  parting  benediction.  In  the  church  of  die  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Onofrio,  at  Rome,  a  small  marble  slab  and  a  more 
stately  monument  inform  the  traveller  that  there,  after  his 
weary  pilgrimage^  rest  the  bones  of  Torquato  Tasso. 


Nq.  CLXXXIX.  iciU  be  published  in  January,  1651. 
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prospects  of  the  federal  government,  361 — ^the  slavery  question, 
362— Texas,  Mexico,  and  California,  363-4 — activity  of  the 
Church,  365-6 — America  not  declining,  but  growing,  367 — Web- 
ster on  the  press,  368— and  on  the  duty  of  a  representative,  369 — 
eulogium  on  the  late  writers  on  America,  370 — difficulties  which 
beset  its  government,  871. 

B 

•*  B4hetriaSf  notice  of  the  formation  of,  140.  ^ 

BtmouUUy  notice  of  his  work  on  Probabilities,  9. 

Blackkf  J.  S.,  review  of  his  '  Lyrical  Dramas  of  .^schylus,  trans- 
lated into  English  Verse,'  173— character  of  translations  of  classical 
authors  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  ib. — difficulty  of  poetical 
translations  affording  satisfaction  to  the  present  age,  174-6— espe- 
cially of  translating  jEschylus,  177-8— chief  Matures  of  &• 
Sewell*s  translation  of  the  'Agamemnon,'  179— extract  from  Mr. 
Blackie's  version  of  the  'Agamemnon,'  180-i-hi8  rendering  of  the 
ode  from  the  'Choephoro,'  181-8— aad  of  the  dose  of  the  'Per* 
'sians,'   188-4 — a  translator's   choice   of  evils,    185-6 — ^literary 
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*  hedgings,'  186— extract  illustrative  of  Mr.  Bkckie's  power  in 
managing  the  dialogue,  186-7 — a  complete  English  tiaostatiofn  of 
JBEschjlns  attempted  bat  once  or  twice  before,  187 — rvalue  of  Mr. 
Blackie's  work,  188. 

Black  Prince^  the,  his  alliance  with  Pedro  the  Cmel  of  Castile,  164 
*— his  establishment  of  the  power  of  Pedro,  165— his  qoarrd  with 
him,  166— his  withdrawal  from  Castile,  167. 

Blanc^  M.  Loais,  his  c^inions  respecting  tiie  English  Revolutions, 
239.4a 

British  MuseuMj  government  *  Reports'  respecting,  871— the  dispote 
on  the  Catakwue,  ib. — die  octavo  Catalogue,  372 — publicataon  of 
first  volume  of  the  full  Catalogue,  373-^Mr.  Panizzi,  fd«— extract 
from  the  RqM>rt,  374-6*--evide&ce  regarding  the  Reading  Boom, 
377 — alphabetical  or  classed  Catalogues,  378'— degree  of  fulness 
requisite,  379 — summary  of  the  evidence,  379-80<^-order  of  tbe 
evidence,  381 — the  catalogue  to  be  produced,  382 — ^the  Bodleian 
catalogue,  383 — ^mistakes  in  cataloguing,  383-4 — Sir  F.  Madden, 
38^ — Mr.  Payne  Collier's  method,  &— Mr.  Jones's  report  on  the 
faults  of  his  plan,  386-7— Mr.  Collier's  defence,  387-8— difficolty  of 
cataloguing  anonymous  or  initialled  works — 389-92-*printed  or 
MS.  catalogues  ?  392-4 — ^plan  proposed  by  ^  AtheasRum,'  394— ex- 
tent of  Mr.  Paniazi's  plan,  395-6 — the  splendid  bequest  of  tiie 
GrenviUe  library,  397 — difficulty  of  producing  a  catalogue  much 
less  than  its  opponents  think  of,  397. 

C 

Cffsar^  view  of  his  character  and  political  career,  79  tt  $eq.     See 

Merivale, 
Colliery  Mr.  Payne,  his  method  for  cataloguing  the  British  Museum 

collection  of  books,  385. 
Cordovoy  siege  o^  168-9. 

E 

Education,  popular  opinions  on  the  subject,  94-5 — extract  from 
Bloomfield,  illustrative  of  the  altered  relation  of  the  labourer  and 
employer,  95 — hopelessness  of  the  labourer  attaining  a  bettor  con- 
dition, 96— separation  of  dosses,  97 — social  effects  of  ignorance, 
98-9 — sanitary  reform,  100 —  moral  evils  of  the  labouring  daases, 
t&.— high  wages  and  low  education,  101-2 — ^the  two  educati<mal 
societies,  103 — government  grants  in  aid  of  them,  t&.«— analysis  of 
the  measures  of  government  for  the  advancement  of  edocatioo, 
104-6 — particulars  relative  to  training  schools,  107 — qualifications 

,'  of  candidates  for  admission  into  them,  108— conditions  annexed  to 
grants,  109 — government  inspection,  1 10 — Mr.  Denison's  speech 
at  Willis's,  111—- objections  to  the  government  plan  112 — manage- 
ment clauses,  113-15 — details,  115-134— different  views  respecting 
education,  135-6. 

Emigratiofiy  value  of,  492— surplus  population,  what  ?  498'— pnwer 
view  of  emigration,  498— our  prasent  want  of  system,  499— what 
the  training  for  emigration  ought  to  be,  499— miscellaneous  train- 
ing, 500-2. 
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Englandy  New^  Sir  Charles  LjdTs  acconnt  of,  341  et  9eq.     See 
America* 

Englmh  language^  review  of  wori^s  rdating  to  the,  29d-^oiir  former 
articles  on  this  subject,  ib. — improvements  in  the  illustration  of  its 
grammar  and  history  since  that  period,  d.—- Dr.  Latham's  '  English 
<  Language,'  294*— origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  «6.— rarity  of  the 
retention  of  Celtic  names  in  England,  296«-^)etiod  of  purity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  296«-'efEect  of  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  ib. — ^the 
changes  in  the  language  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  297 
—what  was  the  effect  of  the  Conquest,  t&.-— grammatical  changes 
in  ^e  Platt-Deutsch,  dOO-l — changes  in  our  language  principally 
graoimatical^  d02t3*-Anglo-Nonnan  political  songs,  804 — Laya- 
mon's^  trflnslaftioil  of  Waee's  '  Bemance  of  Brut,'  305^ruggedness 
^f  the  lao^uagB  anterior  to  the  time  of  Cbauoer,  806— ortfaogra« 
phkal  difficulties,  807  and  note— Hume  on  the  mixture  of  the 
f  nonok  and  EngliA  languages,  80&*-^ate8  of  specimens  of  early 
Bogliah,  80849«^tobert  of  Glouoester,  809— Sir  John  Mandeville, 
310^WieUffe,  f*.— Trevisa's  tranaktiori  of  Hygden's  *  Polychroni- 
'  coui'  fe6««-^reiieh  the  court  and  fiishicmable  language,  811— ortho- 
graphy of  Sir  John  MandeviUe'a  '  Travds,'  812^-Chaucer'8  Eng- 
lish, 813-15— ilangnage  of  the  latter  half  of  the  14ih  century,  816 
-*-cumbeD9omeMB8  of  our  early  style,  317-18— Caxton's  remarks 
on  ita  improveffieBi  during  his  time,  819— benefits  conferred  by 
him,  320 — ^results  consequent  upon  a  formation  of  taste  for  classic 
authors,  t^. — ^purity  and  elegance  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  works, 
821 — ^the  English  of  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 822^Sir  John  Cheke,  t^.— Wilson's  '  Rhetoric,'  828— Dr. 
Johnson  on  the  speech  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  824— Latinisms 
-and  periodic  siyle>  825-6— Jeremy  Taylor,  827— extracts  from 
Hooker  and  Milton  illustrative  of  the  periodic  style,  t&.,  note — 
refinement  at  the  Bestoration,  328 — affected  Gkdlicisms  introduced 
by  the  court  of  Charles  XL,  829 — rvalue  of  some  of  the  words,  ib. — 
extravagant  colloquialisms,  830 — '  cavalier  slang  '  of  Roger 
L'Eakraoge  and  his  contemporaries,  880-1— Dryden,  881 — ^Addi- 
aon^  t&-*-^«fie<)tatioB  of  French  phraseology  during  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  t6«— ^Samuel  Jc^nsen,  882-8 — extravagant 
imitationa  of  Dr«  J<rfinson's  style,  884 — ^the  Grermanised  style, 
884-6— evil  of  the  multiplication  of  scientific  terms,  886-7 — inun- 
dation of  learned  terms  in  the  vulgar  handicrafts,  887 — ^principal 
excellences  of  a  language,  338. 

EngUeh  RtvoUUwn  of  1640-1688,  the  Causes  of  the  Success  of,'  by 
M.  Guixot,  review  of,  220  et  seq.    See  Gtdeot 

Evphrat^  expedition,  notice  of  works  relating  to,  486— communica- 
tion with  India  by  steam,  i6«— comparison  of  the  various  routes, 
487 — the  route  by  the  Euphrates,  ib. — Colonel  Chesney,  tft.-— de- 
tails of  his  plans  of  operation,  488  et  $eq* — ^navigability  of  the 
Euphrates  determined,  441 — topography  of  the  countries  on  either 
side,  442*3— plains  of  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  448-4 — ^Balis,  444— 
Hiarapolis,  445*6 — ^Mesopotamia  and  Syrian  desert,  447 — Deir, 
448— Weitii,  449 — Anah,  t6.— bitumen  pits  of  Hitt,  ib. — ^basket- 
boats,  450— Babylonia,  451— Hillah,  452— Birs-Nimroud,  ib.-^ 
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totemiptlonf  in  tbe  luiTigatioii,  458— Ae 
commercial    point  of  view,   4S4-5— «o«fit 
45/5-(J— RuMian  trade,  457— histwj  of  the  Twkcr  i 
—the  plain  of  Aleppo,  459— character  of  tfi*?  Arabs,  46t>— eke  i 
of  A  oiiravan,  461 — ancient  coostractiTe  art?.  461-6 — raiBsaf  ^te^ 
■oi)olli,  value  of  Colonel  Cbesocys  labours,  4»jT. 
ICaerhr,  Hliihop  of,  versus  Gorhain,  reriev  of  tbe  case  i£,  96S  cf  jay. 
Sco  (iorham, 

F 

fVyiHTf,  republican,  work«  relating  toi,  50I— different  i 
gihod,  AOA— the  ideal  philocophj  of  tbe  Frenek  people. 
imtionnl  requiremcntj  for  s^-^Termaeiit,  507-~ 
deiootivc  iitato  of  the  En^lisfa  Coostitiition,  506-10— deawid  of 
iiAtioiml  freedom  for  natioiMl  yirtnea,  610-11 — ri^bts  of  olbers  mat 
rtMipdotml,  /SI 2*1 4 — regard  for  tmtb  cMCDtiai,  514-16 — iuiputtaaee 
of  iMi  Imbltaal  respect  for  established  law,  ol6»18 — ^Frencb  mmd 
liliili  oxfitabilitj,  519-20^iDadcqaate  sense  of  political  respoMi- 
blllty,  iV^O'i — ^nonchahmt  attitude  of  French  treasoo.  522-3— price 
wt»  pay  for  itelf-^ovemment,  524-6 — change  in  parfiameatary  Ine- 
tlouii,  r>27— drawbacks  in  popular  goremmenta,  528 — time  lost  in 
tttilfMh^fdnce,  529-dO — ichools  and  monicipalitiea  of  America*  531 — 
rlghtii  and  duties  of  states,  532-3. 

G 

Unmintf,  the  origin  of  the  calcnlns  of  probabilities,  a 
*  (iitrhum  versos  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Report  of  the  Jodgment  of 
*  tlin  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privj  Council  in  tbe  Case  oC'  263 
— iiit>nn!st  and  instmction  derivable  from  tbe  matter,  ifr.— past  his- 
tory of  the  Charch,  264 — sapremacj  of  the  crown,  •&. — S.  Gregory 
NnKliinxcm  and  Edmund  Burke  on  councils  and  convocations,  265 — 
U  ('ttlvlnism  admissible  within  the  Church  of  England  ?  266-eom- 
iirrthiMtftlvf'fd^Ai  of  t1i(«  Church  of  England,  267 — extract  from 
Fiillir  A  *(  huHih  HiMory'  on  the  ITiirty-nine  Artides,  267-8 — 
mi  I  till  €\\'  i]|«^  m%m\  origin  of  our  formularies,  268 — national  cba- 
mi*lt«r  ty['  ilto  C*kiirch  of  England,  269-70— comprehension  of  evan- 
gv^UtniU  and  hiprh  churchmen,  271-2 — general  advantages  of  com- 
(%Piilttini,i,in»  27 :i— true  end  of  a  national  church  establishment, 
I^T4*fl  -ftpjifinitc  imd  contradictory  opinions  included  in  the  Church 
9(  I  n«tHTid,  *i7ff—t*J.  ration  and  freedom  of  the  eariy  church,  277 
^lintHirniJnty  uf  iha  Oorham  controversy,  277-9— the  question  of 
Ifc*  %^rtU>*Hiy  i,r  infiint  baptism,  280-92. 

Oi^lidjiniirin  uf  th<;  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  188-9 
*^1W»   tif  tlio  festival,  189— Gothe's  reputation,  190— his  in- 
*»ii   hid  aj2ff%  191-2 — ^Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Gothe,  the 
of  the  social  philosophy  of  the  last  century,  192 — 
of  th(i  clmracter  and  principles  of  Voltaire,  193-6 — ^his 
^w»lw3r«,  197— Rousseau,  197-201— birth  and  early  youth 
'S\\ — pQrIy  influence  of  Voltaire  on  him,  ib, — ^his  cold- 
ly the  povrerful  seductions  of  the  social  philosophy  of 
^v^—lik  literary  and  personal  friendship  witb  Sdiiller, 
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ib. — immeQse  difference  between  their  poetical  productions  and 
powers,  aims  and  instincts,  202-3 — Schiller's  view  of  Nature,  204 
— Grothe's  power  more  'subjective'  than  Schiller's,  204-5 — Gothe's 
acuteness  of  observation  of  both  human  nature  and  of  the  external 
world,  205 — his  skill  and  fidelity  in  representing  pictures  of  Na- 
ture, 206 — history  of  the  composition  of  the  *  Sorrows  of  Werter,' 
206-7 — extract  from  Gothe's  *Lili,'  207  note — charm  of  his  female 
creations,  208 — his  great  excellence  in  one  peculiarly  dramatic 
point,  ib. — ^his  literary  characteristics,  209 — Menzel's  character  of 
Gothe's  works,  210 — ^his  early  life  and  social  position,  210-12 — 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  212— his  views  of  the  moral  relation 
between  the  sexes,  213 — his  political  indifference,  214-15— his 
unpatriotic  spirit,  215 — Diinzer's  defence,  216 — Gothe's  social  phi- 
losophy, 216-18— influence  of  his  works,  219 — ^imperfect  reaction, 
ib, — ^prospective  view  of  a  purer  state  of  man's  philosophy,  219-20, 

Cruescliny  Du,  his  interview  with  the  free  companies  at  Chalons,  161 
— his  encampment  near  Avignon,  162 — his  demands  of  supplies 
from  the  Pope,  ib^ — ^taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Najera,  165 — 
his  betrayal  of  Don  Pedro  of  Castile,  170.     See  Pedro  the  Cruel, 

Cruizot,  M.,  review  of  his  *  Causes  of  the  Success  of  the  English 
Revolution  of  1640 — 1688,'  220 — ^peculiar  object  of  its  publication, 
f6.— -analogies  of  incident  between  the  revolutions  of  England  and 
France,  221-2 — ^M.  Guizot*s  presumption  that  'constitutional 
monarchy '  was  the  scope  of  both  revolutions,  222-3 — what  is  a 
successful  revolution?  223-4 — ^impossibility  of  judging  of  the 
success  of  the  last  FVench  Revolution,  224-5— M.  Guizot's  reply  to 
the  question  '  why  has  the  English  Revolution  succeeded  ? '  225-6 
— inquiry  into  the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789—1830 
227 — ^moderation  and  practicability  of  the  views  of  the  English 
revolutionists,  227-8— state  of  French  parties  from  1789—1830, 
229— the  Republicanism  of  1648  dissimilar  in  every  respect  to  the 
Republicanism  of  1793,  230— state  of  English  parties  from  1648— 
1688,  231— apathy  of  the  English,  232— conduct  of  the  English 
legitimists,  233— the  French  I^^timists,  Imperialists,  and  Repub- 
licans, 234 — no  ground  <^  inference  as  to  what  France  really 
wanted  in  1848,  235 — ^inadequacy  of  the  Orleans  government  to 
the  wants  of  the  people,  236---the  contrary  the  case  with  England, 
236-7 — French  electoral  franchise,  237 — examination  of  the  causes 
of  the  ill-success  of  the  French  Revolution,  238-9 — M.  Louis 
Blanc  on  the  English  Constitution,  239-40 — present  feelings  of  the 
French  nation  regarding  their  last  revolution,  240-1. 

H 

Hcdlamflllv.^  on  the  changes  of  the  English  language  under  the  Nor. 
man  kings,  297. 

Horacey  review  of  the  works  of,  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Mil  man,  533 
— popularity  and  general  love  for  Horace,  534 — Latin  and  Italian 
literature,  535 — characteristics  of  Horace,  537-8 — his  boyhood  at 
Venusia,  539 — at  Rome,  540-1 — his  education  at  Athens,  542 — his 
entry  into  the  army,  543— commencement  of  his  literary  career, 
545-6 — Roman  drama,  547-8 — ^patronage  of  Mscenas,  548-50 — ^his 
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<  Sabine  farm,'  550-1 — cbronology  of  his  writings,  552-3 — Iks 
IjricSy  554 — bis  satires,  555-6 — bis  town  and  coontrj  life,  557^ 
dose  of  bis  life,  558. 

L 
Laplaetj  on  tbe  tbeorj  of  probabilities,  8. 
Latham^  R.  G.,  M.  D.,  review  of  bis  '  Englisb  Language '  and  of  his 

<  Elementary  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Schools,'  ^3.  See  EnglUk 
Language, 

Lyelly  Sir  Charles,  review  of  bis  '  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States 
of  America,'  339  ei  seq.     See  America, 

M 

Menzelf  bis  characters  of  Gotbe's  works,  210.     See  Gothe. 

Mirimfe,  Prosper,  review  of  bis  '  Histoire  de  Don  P4dre  I^,  Roi  de 
Castille,'  136.     See  Pedro  the  Cruel. 

Merivale,  Tbe  Rev.  Charles,  review  of  bis  '  History  of  the  Romans 
'  under  tbe  Empire,'  57 — period  of  history  comprised  in  tbe  work, 
ib, — tbe  author's  '  Arundmes  Cami,'  58 — all  historians  of  the  em- 
pire unsatisfactory,  58-9 — want  of  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  tbe  Roman  Commonwealth,  and  its  transition  to  mo- 
narchy, 60— design  and  extent  of  Mr.  Merivale's  work,  61 — ^interest 
and  importance  of  tbe  subject,  62 — ^Roman  isolation  and  expansion, 
63— their  effects,  64— results  of  tbe  Social  War,  65— gradual 
assumption  of  a  military  tone  in  Rome,  QQ — ^insecurity  of  all  extant 
records  of  Roman  history,  67-9— contrariety  of  the  views  of  SoUa 
and  CflBsar,  69,  70 — Cilician  pirates,  70 — Sertorius,  ib. — Spartacus, 
71 — ^lethargy  and  enervation  of  the  Roman  mind,  72-3 — Cn.  Pom- 
peius,  73-5 — Cicero,  75-6 — ^bis  political  imperfections,  77 — ^Mr. 
Merivale's  estimate  of  tbe  character  of  Cicero,  ib, — ^his  description 
of  tbe  Tusculan  villa,  78 — ^his  view  of  Caesar's  character,  79 — 
his  system,  80— characteristics  of  tbe  age,  80,  81 — three  distinct 
periods  in  Caesar's  career,  82 — the  Marian  party,  ib, — ^theJJuliaa 
laws,  83— Mr.  Merivale's  sketch  of  tbe  friends  and  ministers  of  tbe 
dictator,  83 — ^intentions  of  tbe  Roman  oligarchy,  84 — condition  of 
tbe  urban  population,  85 — ^importance  of  war  to  the  Romans,  86 — 
conquest  of  Gaul,  87 — fiscal  tjranny  of  tbe  proconsuls  and  publi- 
cani,  88 — ^provincial  administration,  89 — ^review  of  the  circum- 
stances of  tbe  murder  of  Caesar,  89-90 — views  of  various  writers 
on  its  justice  or  guilt,  90-91 — ^Mr.  Merivale's  character  of  M. 
Brutus,  92-3— eulogy  of  tbe  work,  93-4. 

Millj  Mr.,  reference  to  his  *  System  of  Logic/  2. 

Mure,  William  of  Caldwell,  review  of  bis  *  Critical  History  of  the 
'Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,'  398 — import- 
ance and  influence  of  ancient  Greek  literature,  ib, — previous  wori^s 
on  tbe  subject,  399— difficulties  which  beset  the  student  of  the 
classical  languages  of  antiquity,  400 — advantages  and  qualifications 
of  Colonel  Mure,  401 — general  tendency  of  his  views,  402— scope 
of  bis  book,  ib, — division  of  his  subject,  403 — ^historical  value  ot 
tbe  mythical  and  poetical  legends,  404-5— Cobnel  Mure  on  the 
Homeric  poems,  406—  critics  of  the  Wolfian  school,  407-8— import- 
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ance  of  internal  evidence  in  Homer,  409-10— unity  of  plan,  411-^ 
discussion  of  other  characteristics,  4>34 — were  the  lUad  fuid  Odjssey 
written  or  not  ?  435, 

P 

Pqnizzi,  Mr.,  his  connexion  with  the  British  Museum,  373.  See 
BriHsh  Mus€um, 

^  Pedro  the  Cruely  History  of,*  by  M.  M&rim^  review  of,  136— diffi- 
culty of  narrating  clearly  the  history  of  civil  wars,  ib, — ancient 
dlvisiooa  of  the  Peninsula,  137— Ksleamess  of  M.  M^rim^e's  nar- 
rative of  the  reign  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  tft.— his  talents  as  an 
imaginative  and  historical  writer,  138 — Spain  in  the  14th  century, 
139 — establishment  of  a  military  bourgeoisie^  ib» — *  Behetrias,' 
140 — ^powerft  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  Castilian  crown,  ib. — 
cendmonyof  denaturalisation,  140-1 — ^Alphonso  XL,  father,  of  Don 
Pedro,  141 — ^battle  of  Rio  Salado,  142— -death  of  Alphonso,  ib» — 
accession  of  his  son  Pedro,  ib. — ^his  illegitimate  brothers  and  sister, 
and  their  mother  Dona  Leonor,  143— Don  Juan  Alonso  Albur- 
querque,  ift^-'-his  appointment  as  first  minister,  144 — murder  of 
Dona  Leonor,  »6.— -pretenders  to  the  succession,  145 — ^murder  of 
Don  Garci  Laao  della  Vega,  146— meeting  of  the  Cortes  at  YaUa- 
dolid,  147 — interview  with  Alphonso  IV.  of  Portugal,  ib. — ^revolt 
of  Alonso  Coronel,  148 — ^his  execution,  149 — Il^na  Maria  de 
Padilla,  i6.— Pedro's  marriage,  150— Alburquerque's  downfall, 
150-1 — grounds  of  Pedro's  Character,  151 — ^M.  Charri^e's  views 
concerning  him,  152 — ^Pedro's  administration  of  justice,  152-3 — 
his  marriages,  154 — revolt  of  his  brothers  headed  by  Alburquerque, 
ib. — surrender  of  Toro  by  his  mother,  155 — his  imprisonment  and 
subsequent  restoration,  156 — series  of  assassinations,  157 — anecdote 
of  Pedro's  last  wars  with  Aragon,  158 — death  of  Queen  Blanche, 
159 — death  of  Maria  Padilla,  160 — the  free  companies,  161 — Du 
Guesclin,  ib^ — entry  of  the  free  companies  into  Spain,  162 — 
Pedro's  fiight  into  and  expulsion  from  Portugal,  163— his  refuge 
and  alliance  with  the  Black  Prince,  164 — ^battle  of  N^jera,  165— 
Pedro's  re*^stablishment  on  the  throne,  ib, — his  quarrel  with  the 
Black  Prince,  166 — withdrawal  of  the  latter  from  Spain,  167 — 
Pedro's  cruelties,  ib. — second  revolt  of  his  brother  Don  Enrique, 
168 — aege  of  Toledo,  169-r-8urprise  of  Pedro  in  the  castle  of 
Montiel,  170— duel  of  the  two  brothers,  171 — death  of  Don  Pedro, 
ib. — review  of  M.  Merim6e's  remarks  on  the  causes  which  produced 
Don  Pedro's  crimes,.  172 — ^his  descendant  Richard  IIL 

Pompeius,  Cn.,  sketch  of  his  character  and  career,  73-5.  See  Meri  • 
vale. 

Probabilities^  M.  A.  Quetelet's  work  on,  1 — ^internal  feelings  of  man 
with  regard  to  them,  ib. — Mr.  Mill  on  reasoning,  2 — ^mathematical 
and  practical  certainty,  3 — use  of  the  term  *  probability,'  ib. — scale 
of  probability,  ib. — efficient  and  formal  causes,  4 — ^probability  dis- 
tinguished from  chance,  5 — theory  of  probabilities  regarding  coti' 
notions^  6 — probability  the  numerical  measure  of  expectation,  7 — 
Laplace,  8— number  of  possible  '  hands'  at  whist,  ib. — origin  of  the 
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calculns  of  probabilities,  t6. — ^its  history,  8-12 — late  works  on  the 
•afcject>  12---eharacterof  M.  Qaetelet  as  an  author,  13-14 — geaeral 
form  and  division  of  his  work,  15 — theory  of  probabilities  in  die 
abstract,  ib> — risk  of  savings'  banks,  16 — means  and  limits,  17-18 
— *  principle  of  least  squares,'  19-20 — ^law  of  the  distribntion  of 
errors,  21-2 — ^means  distinguished  from  averages,  23— extreme 
deviations,  25 — ^giants  and  dwarfs,  26-8— elimination  of  chance, 
29-30 — causes  dLdosed  by  preponderant  theories,  31-2 — rdatioa 
of  male  to  female  births,  33-4— detection  of  periodic  causes,  85 — 
d  priori  argument  respecting  double  stars,  37 — distribution  of  tem- 
perature, 38 — ^flowering  of  plants,  39 — statistics,  40  et  seq. — ^pc^- 
lation  returns,  43-4— other  social  statistics,  45^ — advantages  of  a 
statistical  society  over  official  intervention,  47-8 — value  of  the  exact- 
ness of  statistics,  48-9— criminal  statistics,  50-2 — medical  atatisticg, 
52-4^-errors  of  the  translator,  55 — ^M.  Quetelefs  letters  on  the  rise 
and  importance  of  statistics,  56. 

Q 

Quetelety  M.  A.^  review  of  his  ^  Lettres  i  S.  A.  R  le  Due  regnant  de 
'  Saxe  Cobourg  et  Gotha  sur  la  Thterie  des  ProbabiUtds,'  kcy  1 
et  seq.     See  ProbabiUHes. 

B 

RomanceSy  classical,  notices  of  recent,  468 — use  of  historical  fictions, 
469 — modem  prose  fiction,  470-71 — unpopularity  of  classical 
novels,  472— difficulties  of  historical  romance,  473-4— defective 
analogies  and  analyses,  475— *  Amymone,'  476 — scene  at  the  house 
of  Pericles,  478-9 — remarks  on  such  works  in  *  Amymone,*  480-1 
— *  Pericles,'  481-8-*  Antonina,'  483-6— the  *  Fawn  of  Sertorius,' 
486-8 — the  •  Fountain  of  Arethusa,'  489-90 — general  remarks  on 
classical  and  historical  novels,  490-91. 

Rousseau,  his  personal  character,  198— influence  of  his  writings,  198 
— '  Gospel  of  Rousseau,'  ib. — rejected  only  by  Anglicanism,  199 — 
decline  of  his  power,  199 — his  influence  compared  with  that  of 
Voltaire,  ib. 

Rome,  under  the  Empire,  review  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Merivale's  work 
on,  57  et  seq.     See  MertoaU. 


Schiller,  his  literary  and  personal  friendship  with  Gothe,  202 — 
difierence  between  their  poetical  productions,  203-4— -simplicity 
and  love  of  the  beautiful  apparent  in  his  works,  203 — ^his  studies 
of  Nature  only  second-hand,  204 — ^his  power  less  subjective  than 
Gothe. 

Schools,  Industrial,  works  concerning,  491 — their  value,  494 — ^ragged 
schools,  495 — old  method  of  pauper  education,  496 — ^Limehouse 
Training  School,  497 — Norwood  Training  School,  503 — Edinbuigh 
United  Industrial  Schools,  503 — evils  of  the  body  social,  504. 

SeweU,  Mr.,  notice  of  his  translation  of  the '  Agamenmon '  of  JEschy- 
lus,  179. 
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Slave  TVade,  Reports  on  the,  from  Lords  and  Commons,  941-* 
question  as  to  the  wisdom  and  right  for  England  to  continue  her 
armed  opposition,  ib, — arguments  of  political  economists  regarding, 
242— Sir  B.  Peel's  answer  to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  proj^sal  for 
repealing  the  Brazilian  Act,  ib. — ^history  of  the  attempts  at  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  243-4— cost 
of  our  African  squadron,  244 — arguments  respecting  its  efficiency 
and  expense,  245 — present  prices  of  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
246 — system  of  *  using  up,*  tb. — effect  of  again  throwing  open  the 
slave  trade,  247— evidence  before  Parliament  respecting)  it,  248-9 
—details  of  probable  results,  250  ei  seq. — ^methods  employed  by  the 
chiefs  in  Africa  for  seizing  upon  the  natives,  250 — ^horrors  of  the 
Middle  Passage,  251-3 — method  of  stowing  slaves  on  board,  254—. 
necessity  of  keeping  up  an  armament  for  the  protection  of  African 
commerce,  255 — anecdote  illustrating  the  strong  tendency  of 
slavers  to  piracy  and  murder,  ib,  note — ^legitimate  and  peaceful 
commerce  versus  the  slave  trade,  257 — ^parliamentary  evidence  re- 
lating to,  257-60— effects  of  the  slave  trade  on  our  West  India 
colonies,  261 — certain  results  of  the  withdrawal  of  our  African 
squadron,  262. 

Sp<iin^  its  condition  in  the  fourteenth  century,  139^^  Behetrias,' 
140. 

Spartacusy  notice  of  his  revolt,  71. 

T 

Tcusoy  Torquato,  review  of  the  Life  of,  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Mil- 
man,  533— diligence  displayed  by  the  editor,  536 — ^Italy  in  the 
16th  century,  559— father  of  Tasso,  560— the  Sabine  farm,  561— 
Manso,  552 — birth,  childhood,  and  legal  studies  of  Tasso,  562-3— 
Padua  and  Bologna,  564-6 — Ferrara,  566 — ^Lucrezia  and  Leonora, 
566-8— recital  of  the  'Aminta,'  569—'  Jerusalem  Delivered,' 
570-72 — ^its  reception,  573 — his  death,  574. 

Toiedoy  siege  of,  169. 

V 
VoUairey  peculiarities  of  his  character,  193-4 — nature  of  his  scepti- 
cism, 194-5 — his  immorality,  195— his  egotism,  196— his  wit,  t^. — 
the  present  Voltairians,  197 — his  power  compared  with  that  of 
Rousseau,  199 — his  influence  on  Grothe,  201. 

W 
Wolfs  *  History  of  Infant  Baptism,'  notice  of,  283. 
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THE 

GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE 

AND 

HISTORICAL    REVIEW, 

1850, 


An  Historioal  Magazine  has  long  been  the  great  desideratum  of 
our  literature.  Amongst  many  periodical  publications,  each  appealing  to 
some  peculiar  or  exclusive  class,  no  one  has  given  special  attention  to  that 
branch  of  knowledge  which  engages  the  feelings  of  all  classes.  The  omis- 
sion is  the  more  singular  in  an  age  which  claims  to  give  peculiar  attention 
to  whatever  is  useful  and  practical,  for  History  is  not  only  the  foundation 
of  all  learning,  but,  in  many  respects,  the  most  practical  of  all  sciences. 
It  is  familiarity  with  the  facts  and  incidents  of  past  time  which  teaches 
us  to  form  accurate  and  comprehensive  judgments  upon  things  present ; 
which  fills  our  minds  with  lessons  of  calm,  deliberate  wisdom ;  instructs 
us  in  the  gradual  operation  and  influence  of  great  principles ;  and  binds  us 
to  our  country  with  a  patriotic  affection,  by  setting  before  us  the  deeds  of 
greatness  by  which  every  generation  of  its  inhabitants  and  every  nook  of 
its  surface  have  been  rendered  famous. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  has  stepped  forward  to  occupy  this 
vacant  post.  Arrangements  have  been  effected  to  secure  for  its  pages 
contributions  from  gentlemen  eminently  conversant  with  the  various 
branches  of  historical  study,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  render  it  a 

WORTHY  ORGAN  AND  REPRESENTATIVE  OP  HISTORICAL  AS  WELL  AS  OF 

Archaeological  Literature.  In  its  Original  articles,  historical 
questions  are  considered  and  discussed ;  in  its  Reviews,  prominent  atten- 
tion is  given  to  all  historical  books;  its  Historical  Chronicle  and 
Notes  of  the  Month  contain  a  record  of  such  recent  events  as  are 
worthy  of  being  kept  in  remembrance ;  its  Obituary  is  a  faithful  memo- 
rial of  all  persons  of  eminence  lately  deceased ;  and  these  divisions  of  the 
Magazine  are  so  treated  and  blended  together  as  to  render  the  whole 
attractive  and  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

Five  numbers  of  the  new  undertaking  are  before  the  public,  and  present 
a  fair  example  of  what  the  work  will  henceforth  be.  The  following  im- 
portant subjects  have  been  treated  of  in  some  of  the  recent  articles  : — 

Hbtory  of  the  flnt  appeMranoe  of  the  Gypsies  in  Europe. 

Curioui  Deductions  from  the  History  of  our  most  common  EngUsh  Words,  as  illustnUiTe 

of  the  social  conditions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  forefsthers. 
ReooYery  of  the  long-lost  Accusation  of  High  Treason  made  hy  Bishop  Bonner  against 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  poet.  uigmzea  oy  ■vjv/v./'i  LC 


Unpublished  Lefcten  of  Archbishop  Laud,  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  England  in  1640. 

Inquiry  intQ  the  genuineness  of  the  Letters  of  Logan  of  Ee«t«lrig,  on  which  depeikds  the 
historical  queition  of  the  reality  of  the  Gowrie  Oonspiracy, 

Alleged  Ckinfession  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  his  intention  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  piimcy. 

Three  papers  containing  new  &cts  relating  to  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  Authorship  of  the  fiibricated  English  Mercuric,  1588,  long  esteemed  to  be  the  earliesC 
English  newspaper. 

Two  papers  on  Windsor  Castle  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  with  illustrative  Platee. 

Documents  relating  to  the  Execution  of  Jvaef  Puke  of  Monmouth. 

The  price  paid  to  Charles  II.  for  Dunkirk. 

Expenses  of  the  Conmiissioners  at  the  Treaty  of  Uxbrldge. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  the  Man  of  Ross ;  and  TiCtters  of  P<»>e  and 
Lady  Wortley  Montague. 

Notices  of  the  Society  of  Oregorians  alluded  to  by  Pope. 

Inaccuxaoy  of  the  common  division  of  King  Lear  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothlnf  ipto  ui^ 

The  Christian  Iconography  and  Legendary  Art  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  with  evecial  reg>^ 
to  the  Nimbus  and  Representations  of  the  Divinity  ;  with  many  illustrations. 

Pacts  for  a  New  Biographia  Britannica,  consisting  of  unpublished  documents  relating  to 
John  Loeke,  Anne  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  Nat,  Lee,  Captain  DougUw,  Sir  S«nuil 
Morland,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Johnstone. 

Mmutes  of  the  Battle  of  Tra&lgar. 

Memoir  of  Jaques  Louis  Samuel  Vincent,  a  celebrated  French  Protestant  writer. 

The  Coins  of  Caractaous. 

Memoir  of  Inigo  Jones  as  Court-Dramatist  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. ;  with  ilhu^tMigvf. 

MedisBval  Literature  of  Spain. 

Sivitri,  an  Historical  poem  from  the  Sanscrit, 

The  Lives  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Southey,  Chantrey,  Mahomet,  Tasso,  and  OehlenschlEger. 

The  Report  of  the  ConmiisBionerB  on  the  British  Museum  and  the  preeent  state  of  the 
Library  Catalogue. 

On  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline. 

On  the  Copyright  of  Foreigners  and  Translators. 

On  the  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark  ;  with  illustrations. 

On  the  discovery  of  a  singular  Roman  Temple  at  the  source  of  the  Seine. 

Full  Reviews  of  Lord  Campbell*s  Chief  Justices  ;  BouteH's  Christian  Monuments  in  Bag- 
land,  with  illustrations  ;  Green's  Lives  of  the  Princesfes  ;  the  Hj^torical  Mfiooiif  ^f 
Cardinal  Pacca  ;  Inkersley's  Romanesque  and  Pointed  Architecture  in  Prance  ; 
Cutt8*s  Monumental  Slabs  and  Crosses,  with  illustrations  ;  Garbett*s  Principles  of 
Design  in  Architecture  ;  Merivale'9  History  pf  tixp  Romaics  ;  and  shorter  Eeviev^  of 
many  other  important  books. 

Every  number  contains  Notes  of  the  Month,  or  comments  upon  all  passing  literary  events  ; 
Reports  of  Archaeological  Societies  ;  and  Historical  Chfoniele. 

The  well-known  Obituabt  includes,  in  the  last  five  numbers.  Memoirs  of  the  E«flf  of 
Carnarvon  and  Macclesfield  ;  the  Lords  Alvanley,  Aylmer,  Colville,  Godolphin,  and 
Lord  Jeffrey;  Bishqis  Coleridge  and  Tottenham;  Adm.Sir  0.  Hamilton,  Bart;  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Leslie,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Felix  Boot|^,  Qart.  ;  Sir  Jam«  Git)eoB 
Craig,  Bart  ;  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart. ;  Lieut.-Gens.  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir 
James  Bathurst;  Major-Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Galloway;  General  Graven;  Col.  Weu«; 
Sir  M.  I.  Brunei  ;  Admirals  Schomberg  and  Hills  ;  the  Deans  of  Salisbury,  B^r^* 
ford,  and  Bristol  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Bowles  ;  Rev.  Doctor  Byrth  ;  Rex's.  E.  Bicker- 
steth,  T.  S.  Grimshawe,  and  J.  Ford  ;  Mr.  Seijeant  Lawes  ;  John  Mirehouse,  esq.  ; 
Thomas  Stspleton,  esq.;  T.  F.  Dukes,  esq.;  J.  P.  Deering,  eeq.  R.A.;  Wordfvorth; 
Ebenexer  Elliott;  J.  C.  Calhoun,  esq.;  Lieut.  Waghom;  Mrs.  Bartley;  Madame 
Dulcken;  Thomas  Martin  of  Liveipool;  0,  B.  Forrester  (Alfred  Ciowquill),  ^.4c. 

Published  on  the  fint  day  of  evcfy  month,  by  Mesm.  Himou  and  Son,  fil,  Pariit- 
meat  Street,  Westminster,  price  U$.  ^4.^  an4  may  be  ogrdwMl  of  any  Bookaeller, 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"  Our  ♦  •  ♦  friend,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  has,  we  are  happy  to  gay,  oome 
forth  with  renewed  Tigour — to  ran,  we  hope, 
a  new  race,  yet  bate  no  jot  of  his  old  useful- 
ne«.**~2%«  AtAenmum^  92(i  Juiu,  1850. 

**  The  Gentleman**  Magazine  haa  been  re- 
Tived  with  a  degree  of  ipirit  and  talent 
which  promisee  the  beet  assurance  of  its  for^ 
mer  popularity.'^ — Taunton  Courier, 

**  This  sterling  periodical  comes  out  this 
month  wiUi  improved  and  extended  features^ 
to  meet  the  advancing  progress  of  the  times. 
The  number  is  highly  creditable  to  the  con- 
ductors, the  Ikt  of  papers  being  increased, 
whilst  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  work 
generally  is  augmented.** — Western  LumU 
nary, 

**The  additional  talent  which  the  new 
year  has  brought  to  its  assistance,  will  give 
an  impetus  adVantageous  to  the  circulation 
of  The  Gentleman*^  ftndi  high  as  it  previ- 
ously stood,  will  advance  it  still  more  In  the 
estimation  of  those  who  are  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate its  worth.»»— Poofe  Herald, 

**  The  reviews  are  written  freely  and  i^iriy, 
the  reports  of  antiquarian  and  other  socie- 
ties* meetings  are  copiously  drawn,  and  the 
obituary  denotes  care.  On  the  whole  we 
have  seldom  met  with  a  periodical  so  worthy 
of  our  unqualified  and  honest  approbation, 
and  we  recommend  it  as  especiaOy  useftil  to 
all  book  societies  and  lending  libraries.' ' — 
WorceHer  Chronkla. 

"  We  have  perused  this  number  (March) 
with  increased  pleasure,  both  in  consequence 
of  the  variety  of  the  subjects  treated  upon, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  discussed. 
There  is  an  earnestness  of  purpose  about 
them  that  becomes  delightful  alter  perusing 
a  number  of  magazines,  &c.,  all  more  or 
less  of  a  comparatively  romantic  character.'* 
— NtwcatUe  Herald, 

"  With  the  exception  of  Blackwood,  there 
b  no  monthly  magazine  to  compare  with  the 
Gentleman's  in  the  variety  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, and  the  ability  with  which  Uiey  are 
handled."— .firufo/  OaztUt, 

•*A  better  or  more  valuable  work  for 
country  book  societies,  lending  libraries,  and 
reading  rooms,  it  is  impossible  to  find  with- 
in the  whole  compass  of  English  literature. 
Its  literary  articles  are  peculiarly  sound  in 
principle,  and  its  criticisms  liberal  but  just ; 
whilst  its  Obituary  confers  upon  it  a  national 
Importaooe.  We  are  sure  then  we  cannot 
do  a  better  service  to  our  friends,  and  more 
MptoiaUy  to  those  connected  with  institu- 


tions like  those  we  have  adverted  to,  than 
in  reoonunending  this  work  to  their  sup- 
port.'*— Nottingham  Hevisw, 

"There  is  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  conducting  of  this,  the  oldest  of  our 
monthly  periodicab.  Ifi  addition  to  the 
usual  magazine  articles  and  reviews,  we 
have  here  a  monthly  Obituai^  ;  list  of  mar- 
riages and  births  ;  records  of  clerical,  naval, 
and  military  preferments  and  promotions  ; 
and  sundry  other  pieces  of  information  cal- 
culated to  furnish  nuitter  for  conversation  in 
old  country  houses  unvisited  by  daily  news- 
papers.**— Hull  Advertiser, 

^  The  same  learned  and  useful  chaacter 
which  formerly  belonged  to  this  Periodical 
still  pre-eminently  maintains  its  reputation. 
Its  contents  embrace  many  interesting  to- 
pics, all  of  which  have  veiy  successfully  en- 
gaged the  pens  of  their  respective  contri- 
butors, llie  wood-cut  and  steel  illustra- 
tions are  exceUent." — Taunton  Courier, 

"  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this 
highly  respectable  **  monthly  "  is  its  Obitu- 
ary. The  notices  of  celebrated  men  de- 
ceased are  original  and  interesting,  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  convey  more  In- 
formation respecting  the  life  and  character 
of  the  deceased  than  any  other  periodical." 
'^Sherborne  Journal, 

"For  varied  research  and  antiquarian 
lore  this  venerable  publication  is  now  be- 
come one  of  the  best  of  the  day." — TFor- 
cestershire  CkronicU, 

"  We  are  never  disappointed  in  our  ex- 
pectations of  interest  and  profit  from  this 
learned  periodical  ;  acute  and  profound 
criticism,  and  much  information,  are  always 
to  be  found  in  its  pages.** —  Wilts  Standard, 

"Syhninus  Urban  abounds  with  good 
readable  matter  (April).*' — Windsor  Ex- 
press, 

"The  number  for  May  strikes  us  as 
being  one  of  more  than  usual  excellence." 
•^Kentish  Gasette. 

**  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  does  not 
improve,  because  it  cannot,  and  we  say  so 
without  flattery. .......  The  remaining  por- 
tions of  this  periodical  (June)  are,  as  in- 
deed they  always  are,  entitled  to  grest  com- 
mendation."— Morning  CkronicU, 

"  The  historical  portion  of  the  magazine 
is  selected  with  care,  to  make  it  valuable 
not  only  as  a  passing,  but  as  a  permsnenti 
record  of  current  events." — Wtst  ^  Mn^^ 
land  Conservative,  ^^  , 
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This  Day  is  PubUshedy  price  Six  ShtUxngs^ 
THE 

PILGRIMAGES 

OP 

WALSINGHAM  AND  CANTERBURY. 

BY  DESIDEBIUS  ERASMUS. 


TRANSIATBD  AND  ILLUSTRATBD  WITH  NOTES, 

BY  JOHN  GOUGH  NICHOLS,  F.SJV. 

TOOBTBEB  WITQ  TQB  COUX>qUT  ON  BASH  V0W8,  AND  THE  CHA&ACTBBS  OF 

ARCHBISHOP  WABHAM  AND  DBAN  OOLET, 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


*'  The  Yisit  of  the  ArcbflBologioal  Institute 
to  Walsingham  two  yean  ago,  appears  to 
have  suggested  to  Mr.  Nichols  the  present 
translation  of  the  gossiping  colloquies  by 
Erasmus;  colloquies  of  which  no  really  mo- 
dem translation  exists,  and  which  are  ren- 
dered doubly  acceptable  by  the  very  valuable 
and  copious  notes  with  which  the  zeal  and 
learning  of  the  Editor  has  illustrated  and 
enrich^  the  text.  To  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  '  Peregrinatio  Religion  is 
ei^go  ^  in  the  original,  the  annotations  and 
pictorial  embellishments  of  the  work  under 
notice  will  be  not  less  acceptable  than  to 
the  mere  English  reader,  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  peruse  the  colloquies  through 
the  hazy  mediums  of  the  translations  put 
forth  by  Sir  Roger  L*Estrange  and  Bailey. 
In  the  Appendix  Mr.  Nichols  gives  a  very 
interesting  dissertation  on  pilgrimages  in 
general,  and  furnishes  us  with  much  curious 
information  relative  to  Walsingham,  and  a 
judicious  summary  of  &cts  and  circum- 
stances oonnected  with  the  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Beoket.  Altogether  it  is  a  work 
which  the  unlearned  may  read  with  profit, 
and  which  the  antiquaiy  will  accept  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  hisstordh  of  information 
upon  subjects  that  are  invested  with  an  un- 
dying interest  in  the  eyes  of  all  to  whom  our 
medisBval  history  and  medieval  antiquities 
are  dear." — Saliibury  and  WinchetUr  Jour- 
nal, 

"  This  entertaining  little  volume  will  af- 
ford to  many  a  reader  not  only  much  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  Pilgrimages,  but 
also  numerous  illustrations  of  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  times." — Athenceum, 

"  There  could  not  be  a  better  antidote  to 
the  morbid  yearning  for  the  revival  of  me- 
dieval religious  practices,  than  the  contem- 


poraneous exposure  of  what  these  practioes 
really  were,  from  the  impartial  pen  of  Eras- 
mus. "—«/oAii  BvU. 

^  We  can  conceive  no  more  perfect  tran»- 
lation  than  Mr.  Nichols  has  given  ;  most 
delicately  does  he  express  Uie  quiet  elo- 
quence and  quieter  urony  of  the  original  ; 
while  his  Notes — which  occupy  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  handsome  volume — are  full  of 
the  most  curious,  learned,  and  interestiiig 
matter.'*— ITe^Hy  iWw. 

**  A  curious  phase  of  life  in  the  middle 
ages  is  here  displayed  in  the  words  of  the 
feariessly  speaking  Erasmus  ;  illustrated  by 
the  researches  of  a  patient  and  pains-taking 
antiquary  of  our  own  day.  The  way  in 
which  that  gentleman  has  illustrated  has 
author  by  a  vast  fund  of  research,  makes  his 
book  a  pattern  for  annotators,  and  the  en- 
gravings he  adops  are  always  appropriate 
and  useful  additions.'' — Art  Jovmai, 

**  In  the  last  division  of  the  notes  a  pmnt 
is  raised  of  considerable  historical  importance 
and  curiosity.  It  is  stated  by  various  his- 
torians that  Henry  VIII.  proceeded  against 
St.  Thomas  of  (isnterbury  as  if  against  a 
living  party  by  quo  warrantOf  &c.  &c.  This 
is  one  of  those  minute  but  important  his- 
torical points  which  no  man  is  more  skilful 
in  investigating  than  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols. 
In  the  present  instance  he  has  overturned  a 
fiction  which  has  taken  its  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  England,  and  has  found  ready 
adoption  wiUi  the  numerous  class  of  super- 
ficial persons  who  write  but  never  investi- 
gate  The  book  needs  no  recommenda- 
tion from  us.  What  we  have  written  proves 
that  it  is  important  and  interesting  in  its 
subject-matter,  and  that  it  is  edit^  with 
care  and  pains.  Every  such  book  b  sure  to 
be  popular." — Oentleman''t  MoffQzint, 
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GRAMMAR  ON  ITS  TRUE  BASIS, 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CORRESPONDENT  WORKS  ON 

RHETORIC   AND  LOGIC, 

By  B.  H.  SMAKT, 

AUTHOR  or  WALXBR'S  DIOTIOXAJtT  RBMODBiUD;  THBORT  AWD  fBACTICB  09  SUXnrnOir  ;  &e. 


XNQLZSH  OUAMMAH  s  each  work  separately,  l2iiio.  oIoth»  cut. 

1.  The  Accidence,  Is, 

2.  The  Principles,  3s.  6d, 

3.  The  Manual  of  Exercises,  2s.  6d. 

4.  The  Key  to  the  Manual,  Is, 

BSnrOBIO  AKD  LOQilOi  eaohipork aeparately,  UUnow doth* out. 

1.  A  Manual  of  Rhetoric,  2d, 

2.  A  Manual  of  Logic,  2s.  6d. 

\*  fhr  a  SynopnM  ff  the  V&iUenis  tfthem  TforAt,  Met  m  the  end  of  the  Addren 

hemndef, 

THE  FOREGOING  WORBB,  AMONG  THOSE  WHICH  FORM 

Imarf  0  €mm  irf  f  nglialj, 

MAT  nn  BAD  BOUND  At  1O&LOW0  : 

1.  Accidence,  Manual,  and  Key,  in  one  vol.,  4s,  roan. 

2.  Principles  of  Grammar,  4s,  roan. 

3.  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  in  one  vol.,  4s.  6d.  roan. 


By  the  same  Author,  Sva  cloth-lettered,  10«. 

BBonniiNM  or  a  msw  school  or  metaphtsiobi 

Three  Essap  in  One  Volume  : — Outline  of  Sematology,  published  in 
1831 ;  Sequel  to  Sematology,  published  in  1837  ;  Appendix,  1839. 


IX>NDONi  LOKGMAN,  BBOWlf»  GREKN,  AND  IX)NQIlAIi^ 


Th£  Author  of  these  works  Ims  boeo  widely  known  in  private  circles  of  the  me- 
tropoiis  £ot  the  last  forty  y/^ass  as  a  teacher  of  ek^cutton.  £k)cation  irapUes  the 
piactioe  of  gnonmar,  togk,  and  ihetofic ;  bat  the  anthor's  pnpils,  in  gfleaft  propor- 
tion, present  tbemselyes  already  edncated  in  all  respects  except  the  practical  issoe 
of  their  acqoirements  in  a  significant,  nnaffected,  fprceiol  deliveiy.     In  trying  to 
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secure  this  result,  he  has  generally  found  his  tuition  obstructed  by  theoreto 
prej)Ossessions  quite  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  language,  such  as  it  is  wk 
it  forms  itself  spontaneously  under  the  force  only  of  good  example.  Bene  bf 
was  led  to  question  the  common  theories  under  which  language  is  explained  to  > 
the  expounder  of  thought— of  course,  not  to  question  whether  it  »  the  expooatk 
of  thought, — but  the  manner  in  which  itfulJUa  this  its  acknoidedged  cffioe,  Andtb- 
works  advertised  above,  not  hastily  planned  nor  at  once  brought  forth,  are  tk 
completed  result. 

The  prominent  fact  which  led  to  the  inquiries  developed  in  tbe  Essays  ^ 
this, — that  thought  (sense,  meaning)  attained,  always  is  and  must  be  in  itsiatsn 
single,  and  that  in  using  an  expression  for  it  which  is  made  up  of  parts^  these  nrast^' 
parts  only  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  expression,  having  notliing  which  ar- 
responds  with  them,  as  parts,  in  the  thought  (meaning)  which  they  denote:-*^ 
regards  the  thought,  the  expression  is  one  and  indivisible,  like  the  thought  it  ^^* 
for.  The  feet  admitted,  (and  no  competent  judge  has  yet  called  it  in  qne^* 
at  once  takes  away  all  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  predication  in  logic,  aofl  i 
justification  of  the  usual  way  in  which  the  parts  of  speech  are  defined  in  granust 
A^at,  then,  was  to  be  done  but  to  get  rid  of  the  old  modes  of  treatment,  ^ 
teach  upon  the  principle  thus  detected  ?  The  author  did  so,  and,  with  coost^' 
increasing  success  and  confidence,  has  done  so  ever  since ;  and  the  practicil  ^ 
contain  what  his  experience  has  enabled  him  to  prepare  for  teachers  and  fcaiae^ 
who  choose  to  follow  his  steps.  But  the  compilation  of  these  was  ddajed:- 
the  author  first  sought  the  judgement  of  the  learned,  appealing  to  them  in  the  tk^ 
theoretical  works,  the  first  of  which,  pul^ished  in  1831,  bore  for  its  tade,  *'^ 
Outline  of  Sematology ;  or  an  Essay  towards  establishing  a  new  Theory  of  Giv: 
mar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric."  He  waited  six  years,  and  then  published  a  "  Seep- 
in  which  he  stated  his  case  as  it  then  stood  between  his  reviewers  and  hiiui^* 
and  two  years  afler,  he  published  the  last  essay  as  an  **  Appendix"  to  the  others 
That  these  essays  had  &llen  into  hands  quite  able  and  quite  willing  to  demo^ 
the  leading  principle  contained  in  them  if  it  could  have  been  demolished,  vas  c^ 
this  time  evident  ;*  and  the  author,  having  thus  gained  the  point  which  **• 

*  Censure  is  approval,  and  even  silence,  when  a  jealous,  or  other  imfriendlj  saotire,  is  «^" 
detected.  With  r^^ard,  however,  to  censure,  the  autiior  has  met  with  so  little  durtng  tht  ti<' 
years  he  has  waited  for  opponents,  that  he  can  easily  indicate  the  instances.  In  1 837, s critics 
the  Athenseum  notices  the  "  Sequel  *'  with  some  contempt  for  endeavouring  to  rerive  tbe  «ts^' 
of  metaphysics ;  a  study  which  **  the  experience  of  ages  has  proved  to  be  barren."  Thii »  F 
cisely  what  the  essay  proposes  to  show ;  and  tlie  critic  betrayn,  by  the  observatioii,  thst  be^ 
not  read  the  woric  when  he  sat  down  to  find  fault  with  it.  More  lately,  in  the  same  perioM 
a  critic — an  Aristotelian  easily  recognised— charges  the  author  with  a  want  of  honesty  in  cts»^ 
to  be  sold,  under  the  title  of  a  Mcnwal  of  Logic^  a  work  in  which  **  Smart  shines  with  onbonv*^ 
light,  and  Aristotle  is  put  in  the  dark  comer."  The  critic  had  a /^rasmUatioA  copy:  ben>^ 
ought  to  have  inquired  what  was  the  full  title  of  the  work  as  sold  before  he  preferred  «^' 
charge  as  that  of  dishonesty.  For  cavils  like  these  which  are  made  at  the  expense  ef  &(^  ^ 
author  finds  himself  abundantly  recompensed  by  the  honourable  reierenoe  to  his  esssTS  is  s^ 
works  as  Dr.  Whewell's  Mechanical  Euclid,  Idr.  J.  Stuart  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  sod,  ^ 
lately,  in  Mr.  J.  D.  Morell's  History  of  Modem  Speculative  Science ;  nor  has  he  any  ^y^ 
to  the  remark  in  the  last  mentioned  work,  that  Mr.  Morell  '*  cannot  make  up  his  mind  at  to  ^ 
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sought  by  the  theoretical  works,  commenced,  aud  has  now  completed  the  practical 
ieries. 

These  practical  works  examined  on  their  surface,  will  be  found,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  Synopsis  herealler,  not  to  deviate  much  from  similar  works  in 
use,  the  utmost  care  being  taken  to  avoid  all  changes  not  essentially  necessary, 
and  to  employ,  for  practice,  exercises  that  bad  already  been  found  useful.  Further, 
it  will  appear  that  though,  in  theory,  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  can  be 
clearly  discriminated,  yet  as  in  practice  they  go  together,  so,  in  teaching  that 
practice,  the  subjects  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  carried  on  together:  also  that 
Rhetoric,  which  follows  Logic  in  theory,  is,  for  practical  reasons,  placed  before  it. 
It  will  likewise  be  found,  with  regard  to  Rhetoric,  that  in  this,  nothing  new  is 
proposed  even  in  theory :  for  whatever  be  the  true  basis  of  Grammar  and  Logic, 
since  Rhetoric,  in  its  cultivated  practice,  includes  the  practice  of  those  two,  it  can 
have  no  independent  basis ;  and  hence,  whatever  is  theoretically  different  from 
other  works  in  those  which  are  advertised  above,  will  be  found  only  in  the  Acci- 
dence, the  Principles,  and  Manual  of  Gnunmar;  and  in  the  Manual  of  Logic. 
And  tUs  difference  begins  with  Gnuumar,  and  leads  to  that  which  will  be  found 
in  Logic  :^-it  is  by  ascertaining  the  true  basis  and  proper  confines  of  the  former, 
that  ^  province  of  the  othest  becomes  evident  Now  with  regard  to  the  nam$ 
Grarnmar,  it  is  not  denied  that  it  has  been  employed,  and  is  still  liable  to  be  em- 
ployed so  as  to  comprehend  all  instruction  for  the  proper  use  of  lai^uage ;  and, 
in  hct,  if  this  widest  of  meanings  is  not,  in  some  treatises,  attached  to  it,  yet  a 
meaning  not  much  narrower  seldom  fails  to  be  assumed.  What,  however,  is  the 
boundary  which  the  scholar  understands  who  is  taught  grammar  through  the 
medium  of  Latin  ?  Does  it  include  more  than  correct  construction  under  the  laws 
of  oonoord  and  government  These  laws  being  fulfilled,  the  form  of  expression  is 
recognised  as  grammaiioai^  however  much  it  may  be  wanting  in  sense,  or  el^^anoe, 
or  both.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  too  wide  and  consequently  indistinct  views  of  the 
proper  province  of  graoBunar  which  are  opened  in  almost  all  elementary  books  on 
the  subjeet ;  yet,  ance  these  views  are  narrowed  in  practice  to  their  true  dimen- 


propriety  of  altering  so  widely  the  ancient  landmarks  between  logic  and  rhetoric ;"  and  "  cannot 
direst  himself  of  the  feeling  that  the  metaphysical  views  lead  to  an  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory 
result."  Change  of  one's  habits  of  thoagfat  is  no  doubt  alwi^  difficult ;  and  the  author,  forty 
y«an  ago,  would  have  fonsd  the  trAB0itio&  whick  his  views  have  undergone  in  that  time,  aa 
iaiposaible  immedSately  to  him,  at  it  now  is  to  Mr.  Morell.  Among  the  anonymous  critics,  who» 
about  the  time  of  its  appearance,  examined  the  first  Essay  with  care  and  ability,  the  contributor 
to  the  Examiner,  Mardi  25  and  April  1,  1832  (one  yearafler  its  publication),  may  be  mentioned. 
From  internal  evidence,  he  was  conjectured  to  be  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  though  the  way  in  which 
this  gentleman  has  since  treated  logic,  has  weakened  the  coojecttire.  Whoever  was  the  critic, 
the  Buthor  has  bo  dealre  to  eitennate  tint  wbkh  is  ol^jtcted  to  the  essay  as  its  principal  fiiult, 
■amely,  **  its  pretension  to  th*  chaFacier  of  a  tma  theory."  Ntw  it  cannot  be,  if  all  persons  in 
the  fpontaneoui  use  of  language  act  upon  it.  If  the  author  can  flatter  himself  with  only  having 
plainly  enunciated  what  was  already  known  tacitly,— if,  "having  clearly  conceived  and  finnly 
grasped  one  fundamental  idea,  he  has  followed  it  into  Its  numerous  ramifications,  and  traced  its 
benringn  upon  the  general  problems  of  Grammar,  Logw,  and  Rhetoric," — if  be  has  accomplished 
thus  much,  he  seeks  oo  higher  praise. 
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8k>ns  in  learning  Latin,  their  first  indistiDctness  is  scarcely  a  mischief  to  the  tyro 
in  Latin.  But  to  the  tyro  in  English  they  are  so  prejadicial,  that  if  be  learas 
only  through  the  medium  of  what  are  called  English  gnunmars,  it  may  be  safelj 
said  he  will  never  know  what  grammar  is : — ^he  will  constantly  confound  propriety 
of  sense  in  joining  words  together,  with  propriety  of  construction ;  for  the  gram- 
marians themselves  do  their  utmost  to  confound  them ;  teaching  that,  because 
aense  and  grammar  ought  in  practice  to  go  tof^ether,  they  are  one  and  tbe  same 
in  theory.  Hence  they  begin  with  some  such  vague  definition  of  grammar  as, 
•*  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  a  language  with  propriety  f*  and  with  difl^rences 
among  the  parts  from  difierences  of  meaning,  as,  **  a  noun  is  a  word  signifying  so 
and  so ; — a  verb  signifying  so  and  so ; — a  preposition  so  and  so ;"  when  in  point 
<]f  fkct  the  independent  meaning  of  a  word  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  its  fimc- 
tion  as  a  part  of  speech,  since  the  moment  it  actually  becomes  a  part,  that  is,  enters 
into  construction  with  other  parts  to  form  a  whole,  it  loses  its  independent  meanii^, 
by  mei^g  it  in  the  meaning  of  tbe  whole  expression  which  it  helps  to  form. 

The  proper  limits  of  grammar  being  ascertained,  it  is  next  an  obvious  inquiry — 
aince  sense  and  grammar  shopuld  of  course  go  together — it  is  obvious  to  aak,  wkat 
ikat  depeartmnd  of  learmng  %s,iJ^^  injoimng^  skaUnuihssenstL, 

widle  grammar  provides  that  they  shall  make  coustroctioti.  Is  there  any^  impro- 
priety in  calling  it  Logic  f  On  the  conteary,  is  there  not  a  manifest  proprie^? 
But  this  will  not  be  the  logic  of  the  schools — not  Ibfinal  but  informal  kigic.  If 
4he  former  were  no  longer  in  the  way,  the  latter  might  ^uriy  claim  its  plaoe ;  and, 
in  fact,  from  the  decline  of  scholastic  learning  up  to  the  b^ianing  of  the  presoit 
<»ntary,  the  formal  logic  had  gradually  sunk  in  reputation,  till  at  length  it  was 
never  referred  to  bat  as  a  by-gone  instrument  of  pedantry.  The  history  of  its 
levival  seems  to  be  this : — Some  thirty  years  ago  or  mcnre,  Dr.  Whofedy  of  Ox- 
Scyrd  was  engaged  to  write  the  articles  on  Logic  and  Rhetoric  fcr  the  EncydopaBdia 
Metropolitana,  a  work  then  publishing.  Far  too  sensible  a  tlunker,  and  too  modi 
identified  with  modem  progress  no  treat  logic  after  the  msDoer  of  the  8dM>olmen, 
be  yet  had  a  strong  bias  in  fiivour  of  Aristotle ;  for  whom  at  Oxford,  and  at  Oxford 
alone,  there  still  lingered  some  of  the  worship  that  the  schools  had  paid  him. 
Henoe  Dr.  Whately  persuaded  hrmseM^  and  than  set  about  persuading  others,  that 
the  AristoteUan  artifice  of  reasoning  by  extremes  cuid  middle  term,  founded  as  it  is  on 
the  invakable  art  of  definition  by  genera  and  spedesy  m  the  univebsal  principle 
OP  RBASO1IIN0,  however  it  may  lie  concealed  under  informal  shapes ;  and  then, 
taking  up  informal  logic  as  belonging  to  the  other  in  the  relation  of  art  to  scMooe^ 
he  treats  of  both  under  the  one  name  Logic  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  have  revived, 
for  tbe  present,  a  very  wide  opinion  in  favour  of  Aristotle.  It  is  true  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  tbe  splendid  article,  ^'Becent  Publications  on  Logical 
Science,^  which  appeved  in  the  115th  number  of  the  Edinbuigh  Review,  (April 
1888,)  complains  that  Dr.  Whately  and  his  followers  have  **  conciliated  to  the 
declining  study  a  broader  interest  than  its  own  ;"  biit  instead  of  repudiating  Am- 
totle.  Sir  William  repudiates  that  as  a  part  of  logic  which  had  been  mingled  with 
Aristotle's,  and  daims  for  Aristotle  alone  all  the  revived  respect  which  Dr.  WH^ately 
and  his  followers,  and,  more  lately,  Mr.  X  Stuart  Mill,  have  secured  for  logic,  bj 
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oombiniog  what  is  popular  in  the  art  because  ibuoded  on  oommpn  sense, — ^with 
Aristotelian  logic, — wrongly  combining  it,  as  the  author  thinks,  and,  in  so  think- 
ing, quite  agreeing  with  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Let  formal  logic  stand  by  itself, 
compact  and  complete  as  it  is  both  as  an  sut  and  a  science,  and  nothing  can  save 
it  from  the  contempt  of  those  who  look  in  logic  for  something  more  than  a  mere 
plaything,  however  ingeniously  constructed.  It  is  indeed  a  science ;  for  it  restfr 
on  a  single  axiom :  it  is  indeed  an  art ;  for  it  teaches  to  reduce  every  form  of  lan^ 
goage  expressing  an  act  of  reasoning  to  the  one  form  which  immediately  receives 
the  axiom.  But  the  axiom  is  no  more  self-evident  than  every  act  of  reasoning 
before  the  axiom  is  applied ;  nor  does  the  special  form  more  agree  with  what  has 
previously  taken  place  in  the  mind,  than  every  or  any  other  form;— every  form, 
in  so  &r  as  it  consists  of  parts,  being  quite  unlike  that  which  it  outwardly  stands 
for.  The  redaction  of  all  other  forms  to  this  one  special  form  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  act  of  the  understanding  which  has  previously  taken  place,  any  moxe  than 
would  the  reduction  to  any  other  form ;  or  to  state  the  same  thing  in  different 
words, — the  formal  syQogism  d6es  not,  in  any  grefttdr  degree  than  the  informal, 
expkdn  the  act  whidi  has  taken  place ;  it  does  not  esdiibit  a  pmciple  lying  at  the 
boffctom  of  that  act,  bat  is  a  contrivance  at  the  top  of  it,  having  no  more  to  do  with 
the  natoml  act  of  the  understanding,  than  the  sham  pipes  of  an  oi]gin  with  the 
real  pipes  which  they  cover  and  conceal.  It  may  indeed  teke  place  of  the  natand 
act ;  and  then  it  is  precisely  what  Dr.  Whately  says  it  is  not, — **  a  distinct  mode 
of  argumentation  substituted  for  another  mode  ;**  and  a  very  ingenious  subtftltute 
it  is;  a  clever  grammatical  toy,  begun  by  the  sophists,  pat  together  by  Aristotle, 
improved  by  the  schoolmen,  perfected  by  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  and  veiy  juirtly 
called,  though  not  very  cunningly,  by  a  later  Aristotelian, — a  Calcuhts.  It  is 
indeed  a  calciduSy  in  proposing  which,  this  all-important  fact  is  overiooked,  that- 
in  numbers  and  magnitude,  whose  relations  beyond  the  first  and  the  Simplest,  lie* 
out  of  our  unassisted  mental  reach,  a  calculus  is  indispensable  of  one  kind  or 
another ;  but  that  all  other  things  (and  these  are  the  things  to  which  the  calculus  of 
Aristode  is  applied)  lie  so  completely  within  the  grasp  of  the  naked,  understand- 
ing, that  to  use  the  ealcuios  k  to  run  the  dbanoe  of  error;  not  to  use  it,  is  to  be 
safe ;  8a£»,  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  the  men&  act  of  the  nnderatanding :  and  as  for 
wrong  premises,  the  source  of  all  the  wrong  conckisions  we  come  to  in  tba  oidl^ 
nary  business  and  reasonings  of  life,  the  Aristotelian  syllogism  does  not  pratend  to 
deal  with  them. 

The  author  is  perfectly  sensible  that  in  all  which  he  here  and  elsewhere  ad*' 
vances,  he  brings  a  very  humble  name  in  opposition  to  great  ones ;  but  in  the' 
opinion  he  entertains  ot formal  logic,  he  is  backed  by  names  which,  to  say  the  least^ 
are  equally  great,  and  by  the  common  sense  of  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  nor  can  h« 
hdp  feeling  strong  in  a  position  which  ha  has  not  taken  without  the  gukiance  of 
many  thoughtfbl  years,  and  the  experience  and,  success  of  psactical  teaching. 

55,  CoMUiught4errace,  Hyde  Park, 
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fl^rmcdogical  ox^am^tioos.  Appsko^x  to  Chapter  IIL,  containmg  exercises  for  ihs 
improvement  of  style  <»  didioii.  Chap.  IV.  Delivbrt  (more  commonly  called 
EiiOcmMOK,  anciently  PftojfUNCUTiow) :  Constituent  powers  in  a  good  delivery— 
Maimer  and  expresaton  belonging  to  different  purposes  and  different  emotions. 
Ezanunation  questions.  Chap.  Y.  ScPKiSV ektaby  suooestioks  fob  exebcises  ik 
BswtOBLK,  SuBJBOTS  FOB  KXBBCI8B— Personal  Jsubjects-S-Subjecta  fix)m  English 
history — ^from  Boman  history— rfrom  Grecian  history — for  descriptions— for  familiar 
letters-^for  embryo  orators.  K^kt  to  the  exercises  for  the  improvement  of  style  or 
diction. 

MAinr AL  or  looio. 

•  Chap.  I.  Outline  theobt  of  loqio.  Chap.  II.  iNDUcnvB  Loaic.  Theory  of 
inductive  logic.  Practical  instructions  based  on  the  theory.  Recapitulation  of  dis- 
tinctions and  dififerences.  Suggestious  for  avoiding,  during  the  inductive  process, 
the  deiusions  of  t^  rhetorical  sophist.  Chap.  III.  DEFiziiTfOK.  Theory  of  defini- 
tion. Practice  distinotiKmB  and  directions  grounded  on  the  theory.  Chap.  IV. 
DEDUcnvE  LOGIC.  Theory  of  deductive  logic.  Practical  distinctioDS  and  directions. 
Names  of  arguments  from  the  topics  whence  they  are  taken — ^from  the  data  on  which 
they  rest — from  the  forms  of  language  in  which  they  are  developed.  Exercises  sug- 
gested for  improvement  in  practical  logic.  Chap.  Y.  EbboeS  to  which  leabkebs 
ABE  LLiBLE  IN  ATTEMPTS  TO  DEVELOP  KN0WI.EDOE.  Errors  uudcr  the  general  head 
of  Verbiage — ^under  the  general  head  of  Con/iued  reasoning — ^under  the  general  head 
of  Disjointed  reasoning.  Chap.  YI.  The  stllooibm  of  fobmal  logic.  Some  aooount 
of  that  peculiar  syllogism.  Eeeapitulation  of  the  doctrine  of  ib^  inlbrmal  syUogjunn. 
Appendix  :  Outline  of  an  introductory  course  of  instruction  in  LogiOy  consiating  of 
subjects  for  themes,  examination  questions,  &c.  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
Manual  of  Rhetobio  asd  the  Manual  of  Logic,  a^li^ted  not  only  for  reference, 
but  occasional  further  instruction. 
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THE  PRACTICE  OP  ELOCUTION ;  bemg  a  Series  of  Exeidses  for  acquiring 
the  requisites  of  a  good  Delivery ;  and  an  OUTLINE  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH 
POETRY. 

12mo.,  Price  6#. 


HIST0RIC0-SHAK8PEARIAN  READINGS  from  the  Chronicle  and  Roman 
Plays,  with  connecting  Memoranda ;  being  the  Companion  Yolume  to  the  PRAC- 
TICE OF  ELOCUTION. 

12mo.,  Price  6a. 
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Southe^s  Commonplace-book. 

Third  Series,  being  "ANALYTICAL  READINGS  ;*'  forming  One 
very  large  Volame,  complete  in  itself,  uniform  with  the  First  and 
Second  Series.    Edited  by  Mr.  Sonthey's  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 

Warter,  B.D. 

Square  crown  8to.  218. 

**  The  third  volume  of  the  series  is  devoted  to  what  the  editor  calls  Analytical  Read- 
imffM  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, — history  of  many  kinds,  biography,  correspondence, 
voyages  and  travels,  topography,  &c.  Large  as  the  volume  is,  it  nas  been  formed  bv 
selections  from  a  much  luver  manuscript  collection ;  and  furnishee  still  further  proon 
of  Southey*s  extensive  reading,  and  untiring  labour."  Spectatob. 

«« We  are  disposed  to  thmk  this  [Thibd  Sbbibs— ANALYTICAL  READIN6JS] 
the  most  important  and  useful  series  of  Southey's  Commonplace  Bookt  which  has  yet 

been  made  public Mr.  Warter's  service  in  prepturing  the  raadings  for  press  must 

have  been  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  several  instances,  we  inror,  Southey  '  com* 
monplaced*  on  the  margin  of  the  books  read  or  consulted ;  and  this  would  necessitate 
much  labour  of  selecting  and  copying.  What  is  here  presented,  therefore,  is  but  a 
oaiefiil  choice  from  materials  ot  inmiitely  larger  extent.  Almost  on  any  one  subject, 
Mr.  Warter  intimates,  Southey's  reading  womd  have  filled  a  volume  like  the  present. 
What  a  comment  is  such  a  life  on  the  love  and  uses  of  study !  and  what  a  lesson  to 
men  of  the  highest  talent,  that  only  by  increasing  labour  in  the  beet  diosen  fields  can 
iuper-eminence  of  infor^nation  be  obtained.'*  EzAJCcnok 
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2. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art ; 

Or,  Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.    By  Mrs.  Jameson,  Author 
of  "  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,"  **  Characteristics  of  Women," 
&c.     2d  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume  ;  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  and  Sixteen  Etchings  hy  the  Author. 
Square  crown  8to.  288. 

'*  A  rery  able  and  inferesting  manual  to  the  compTt hension  of  a  large  hrtoc^  of 
art, — those  legendary  pictures  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith  which  form  the  staple  of 
the  earlier  schools,  indudisg  the  great  schools  of  Italy.  For  its  purpose  the  book  is 
weU  planned."  Spectatob. 

*'  Mrs.  Jamesou^s  cultiTated  mind  seizes  with  intuitive  sagacity  on  the  ideas  which 
the  artists  soueht  to  embody  in  their  performances,  and  those  ideas  she  explains  and 
illustrates  with  equal  beauty  of  expression  and  poetic  feeling.  The  Tolume  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  so  that  the  reader  has  the  advantage,  while  perusing  the  eloquent 
commentaxy  of  the  gifted  critic,  of  being  able  to  consult  more  specimens  of  the  ancient 
masters  thain  he  would  probably  6nd  in  all  tlte  collections  of  London  put  toother. 
The  book,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  gallery  of  early  art,  as  well  as  a  delightful 
critical  history  of  it.*'  '  Bbitaitkia. 

"  All  the  pleasurable  ei^oyment  of  whidi  the  snlyect  is  capable  is  -rnidly  put  before 
the  reader.  There  is  no  mculcation  of  religious  dogma  through  the  side  of  rdigious 
art.  The  treatment  is  cathoUc,  not  Boman  catholic.  The  book  is  as  full  of  dainty 
derices  as  of  fimciful  and  graceful  thoughts.  Poetry  and  painting  alternate  in  it, 
The  Tolume  contains  some  e§hty  or  ninety  well-executed  woodcuts,  and  a  dozen  tx  so 
of  etchings  by  the  writer.  llieBe  an  of  course  not  pieoee  of  art,  but  tW  are  excdkot 
motoiial  aids  to  fancy  and  memory.  The  result  is,  that  a  subject  full  of  beauty  in 
ttMl^  and  sitggesttTe  of  higher  truths  and  associations  in  laany  wign  oomieetad  with 
it|  19  plaoid  beibro  us  in  a  readable  and  attractive  form."  Bzavivib. 
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Suggestions  for  the  better  Management  of 

the  CicU  ConeerM  of  ihe  Navy.    Taken  from  the  Papers  of  the  late 

BrigBdier^General  ^r  Bamuel  Bentham,  K.8.G.,  InapeetcnsQennal  of 

Naval  Works,  and  afterwards  a  Commissioner  of  the  Nary.    By 

M.  S.  K    With  Observationa  on  the  Report  of  th«  SekeiCommittet 

of  the  Ho«0e  of  Commons  on  Nary  Estimates,  1848. 

8vo.  8a.  6d. 

■'Theae  n^gtdhm  wum  originally  made  by  the  UiteBrif.-Oen.  Sir  Samtid  BenOMn, 
who^  from  hn  mitkm  of  Inspector-Oeneral  of  Naval  Works,  and  snbeeqnenilt  m 
CoMmMo&ev  of  tha  Vary,  had  annyle  opportunities  of  gainmg  a  thorongh  Inalght  mo 
tte  gioaa  nismsnageneiit  and  reokieea  extraraganoe  which  has  dwaya  charaeieitod 
ttiaeW/  management  of  avr  WKvy.  The  suggwt  ions  are  vahmble,  and,  we  tmet,  ir81 
BpifA  1110  time  when  the  abuies  pointed  out  sbaU  be  remedied.'*      VfiXKLt  Kxwir 
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4. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 

As  reprefenUd  in  the  Fine  ArU.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of 
••  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.'*  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  Author  of  **Cha- 
ract<;ristics  of  Women/'  &c.  lUnstrated  with  U  Etchings  by  the 
Author,  and  84  Woodcuts. 

Square  crown  8vo.  28s. 

**  With  the  reDiembranco  fresh  upon  ub  of  the  pleasure  we  rocelTed  from  Mrs.  Jame* 
eon's  previous  work  on  Sacred  and  Lep^endary  i^,  it  was  with  no  ordinary  ^ling  of 
exoeotation  that  we  turned  to  the  contmuation  of  her  kbours  in  the  elei^t  volume 

beu>re  uaj  nor  have  our  expectations  heen  disappoint^ We  might  easily  fiU  our 

columns  with  eKtracta  ;  but  we  prefer  sending  our  readers  to  the  volume,  to  eidl  sweets 
for  themselves.  It  wiU  prove  a  &vonrite  manual,  we  are  persuaded,  for  many  more 
than  the  mere  connoisseur  or  the  artist.  The  numerous  cuts  and  etchinffs  with  which 
it  is  embellished,  and  the  general  elegance  with  which  it  ia  got  up,  wiU  make  it  an 
ornament  for  any  drawing-room  table."  Wsski^t  News. 

**  The  eiasution  of  the  book  before  us  is  on  the  same  phn  as  that  of  the  book  which 
we  fovmerlT  so  highly  praised.  It  has  the  same  graoeiul  union  of  poetical  oritieiBm  and 
pictorial  illustration.  It  has  the  same  slight  but  clever  woodeuta  and  etchings,  in 
which,  for  the  feeling  of  art,  we  can  gladly  spare  its  stricter  requirements,  and  find  both 
memory  and  foncy  most  pleasantly  assisted.  We  note  also  (which  was  observable  in 
the  former  series)  the  careful  throwing  out  into  prominence  such  truth  of  popular 
belief  as  oven  the  fabulous  extravagance  of  the  monastic  legends  cannot  altogther 

conceal The  writing  in  the  volume  is  careful  througliout,  often  touched  with  sin- 

gvdar  niceties  of  feeling,  and,  'lipon  the  whole,  quite  remarkable  for  avoidance  of  what 

was  painful  and  repulsive  in  tne  theme The  illustrations  improve,  we  tlunk,  in 

vividness  and  certainty  of  execution,  and  are  more  striking  u  this  volume  than  its  pre* 
deoeasors.'*  Exixnnuu 

**  After  an  introduction  on  the  scope  and  philosophy  of  the  sulgect,  the  plan  of  the 
present  work  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  orders  with  their  sub-orders,  and  the  Inograpfay 
of  the  founders,  followed  by  that  of  the  [urincipal  members  j  the  intrinsio  interest  <n 
the  life  being  aa  much  aa  ainrthing  else  a  determining  element  of  the  scale.  Inter* 
wer «i  with  or  afllsed  to  eaea  life  there  is  much  syml:^Uo  and  artiatioal  matter.  'Bm 
reader  is  instmoked  aa  to  the  proper  dress  and  aooompanying  tigna  that  should  and 
g^nsraUy  do  diacnoanate  one  person  from  another  y  a  eritioal  aeoouat  ia  givea  of  the 
mast  reaaarkable  pietnrea  in  wnioh  the  saint  appears ;  and  when  a  aeries  of  lifo^picfcurea 
has  been  painted^  exhibiting  the  leading  incidents  of  his  eareer^  the  sK>st  entrtpleta  ia 
selected  for  daseriptkm.    By  ^lia  means  the  hook  aooomplishea  several  puraoaea.    Ill 

\  oi  monai 


fumiihea  a  good  introduction  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
history  or  monastic  art ;  it  provides  a  clear,  rapid,  and  elegantly-written  account  of 
both  subjects,  for  readers  to  whom  a  popiilar  compendium  is  sufficient ;  and  it  will 
form  a  superior  artistical  guide-book  to  those  who  are  about  to  make  an  intelligent 
tour,  pointing  out  as  it  does  some  of  the  finest  or  most  curious  pictures  in  the 

churches  or  collections  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain The  volume  is  illustrated  by 

plates,  drawn  and  etched  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be  said,  compiled, 
so  fiur  as  taking  parts  of  a  picture,  or  bringing  together  from  various  pictures,  twe  er 
more  figures  to  uiustrate  the  Uxt.  These  plates  not  on^  pn>ve  the  varM  seoeia- 
plishmente  of  the  fair  artist-author,  and  illustrate  the  .text  by  an  exhibition  to  the  eye, 
but  gi^  a  diaraoter  of  drese  to  the  volume,  and  serve  in  a  snail  degree  aa  c^ntribu- 
ti<ms  to  the  history  of  legendary  religious  art.  There  are  also  woodcuts  that  answer 
the  same  end."  Sfsctatob. 
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5. 

Mementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy^ 

delivered  at  tbe  Royal  Institution  in  the  y^ars  1804,  1805,  and  1806. 
By  the  late  Rey.  Sydney  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Letter 
to  Mrs.  Smith,  from  the  late  Lord  JefBrey.     Second  Edition. 

8to.  128. 

'*  We  most  confeu  that  the  book  before  us  has  taken  us  by  iiirprisef  notwithstaoding 
our  afieciionate  esteem  and  admiration  for  its  writer.  It  has  raised  oar  estimate  of  the 
power  and  range  of  his  intellect,  of  his  insight  into  human  character,  of  hia  well- 
balanced  judgment,  of  his  tolerance  and  charity  undebased  by  compromise  with  tbe 
▼icious  or  mean,  of  the  Tigorous  plaj  of  his  thoughts,  of  the  sustained  beauty  of  his 
style,  of  his  eloquence  as  well  as  his  humour,  and  of  his  profundity  no  less  than  of  his 
wit.  Hurriedly  composed  and  unrevised  though  the  lectures  obviously  are,  fragmentary 
as  the  condition  is  in  which  they  have  been  preserved,  they  are  an  invaluable  addition  to 

English  literature To  appreciate  tbe  book  as  a  whole — and  its  purpose,  thought, 

and  sentiment,  impart  to  it  a  unity  of  the  highest  kind — K  must  be  not  only  read  but 
studied.  A  few  citations,  however,  gleaned  here  and  there  at  random,  may  convey  some 
notion  of  the  characteristic  beauties  and  felicities  of  thought  and  expression  which  are 
scattered  through  every  page  of  it."  EzAMnntm. 

"  After  all  deductions,  Jeffrey  was  quite  right  in  his  recantation,  when  ke  came  to  read 
consecutively  and  in  print.  The  suppression  of  the  work  would  have  deprived  the  world 
of  the  most  entertaining  series  of  metaphysical  discourses  ever  delivensd ;  would  have 
caused  the  loss  of  many  useful  hints  for  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  with  some 
moral  lessons  of  an  elevated  yet  practical  character ;  and  would  have  suppressed  a  very 
striking  example  of  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  writer.  We  doubt  whether  there  ever 
was  a  more  satisfactory  instance  of  the  proverb  *  an  ounce  of  motherwit  is  worth  a  pound 
of  dergy.'  Without  profound,  scientific,  or  technical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  Sydney 
cztricatea  himself  from  his  dilemma  to  admiration,  even  with  those  who  may  perceive  his 
deficiencies :  his  West-end  audience  must  have  been  as  delightedly  surpris^  with  meta- 
physics and  ethical  philosophy  as  Madame  Talleyrand  with  ItoftifMOii  Cru90€  when  bet 
husband  substituted  it  for  the  expected  treatise  on  political  economy.  The  operations 
and  faculties  of  the  mind  are  arranged  in  order ;  the  more  obvious  phisenomena  and  their 
common-sense  explanation  are  presented  with  unrivalled  deameas  and  felicity ;  the  more 
interesting  mental  peeuliaritiea  either  of  men — as  somnambulism,  or  of  animals — as  those 
oocasiooal  traits  which  seem  like  reason,  are  skilfnlly  selected  and  displayed  ;  tbe  expo- 
sition is  enlivened  by  wit,  and  elevated,  as  we  have  said,  by  lessons  of  life  distingnisbed 
by  sound  sense,  worldly  wisdom  with  little  taint  of  worldlinets,  and  a  lofty  tone  of  BBoral 
phlloiophy.  In  a  critical  point  of  view,  the  work  is  valuable  for  the  intigbt  it  gives  into 
the  writer  s  powers."  SPBCTATom. 


6. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.     Second  Edition. 
2  gls.  8vo.  24*. 
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The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul} 

CompriBiog  a  complete  Biograpliy  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Translation 

of  his  Letters  inserted  in  chronological  order.     By  the  Rct.  W.  J. 

Conyheare,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Camhridge ;    and 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution, 

Liyerpool,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

VoL  I.  Part  I. ;  with  18  Engrayings  on  Steel,  7  Maps  and  Plans,  and  numerous  Wood 

Engrayings. 

4to.  178. 

*«*  In  coone  of  pablication  in  Twentf  Parts,  to  be  published  every  alternate  Month, 
price  2s.  each ;  of  which  Nine  are  now  ready.  Part  X.  will  be  published  at  the  end  of 
November, 

'*  Under  the  joint-editorship  of  the  Beverend  Messrs.  Howson  and  Conybeare  this 
remarkable  biography  of  the  great  apostle  progresses  admirably  towards  its  completion. 

When  finished,  the  work  will  be  a  nob&  addition  to  erer^  biblical  libnuy,  and 

will  prore  its  editors  to  be  as  brilliant  textuaries  as  they  are  laborious  andaooomplished 
hist<»ian8."  Suir. 

'*  The  design  of  this  undertaking  is  to  give  a  more  life-like  and  animated  picture  of 
St.  Paul  than  has  heretofore  been  presented,  by  placing  him  in  the  midst  of  the  cir- 
cmnstanoes  br  which  he  was  actually  surroundeo,  expuining  the  political  and  social 
position  of  the  people  he  belonged  to,  exhibiting  the  character  of  Greek  and  Boman 
ctrilisation  at  the  opening  of  his  career,  and  shewing  the  yaiious  social  gradations  and 
influences  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in  the  course  of  it.  Many  engrayinffs  accom- 
pany the  wo^  haying  the  same  object-  in  view.  Maps  retrace  the  course  of  his  active 
floid  various  wanderings,  and  landsoE^pes  shew  us  the  principal  places  he  visited.  The 
oenenl  plan  of  the  work  is  very  complete,  and  up  to  this  point  ably  executed.  The 
division  of  labour  assigns  the  translation  of  the  epistles  and  speeches  to  Mr.  Conybeare, 
and  the  narrative  and  descriptive  portions  of  the  book  to  Mr.  Howson.  When  com- . 
pleted  it  will  doubtless  be  the  best  existing  account  of  the  life,  travels,  and  epistles  of 
the  great  AposUe.*'  ExufiifSB. 

8. 

Thoughts  on  Being : 

Suggested  by  Meditation  upon  the  Infinite,  the  Immaterial,  and  the 
Eternal.    By  Edward  Shirley  Kennedy. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Elements  of  Catholic  Philosophy  ; 

Or,  Theory  of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Human  Mind, 
8vo.  lOs.  6d, 
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10. 
New  ZkUtioa  of  Robfauion*^  Iiemloim  t«  the  New  Testaai^t. 

A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New 

TeitamenL  By  £dward  Robinson,  D.D^  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literatare  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York ;  Author 
of  **  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,''  &c,  New  Edition^  reyised  and 
in  great  part  re-wrftten. 

"  When  the  time  came,  throe  years  ago,  to  prepare  for  a  new  edition  of  thi«  Lexioon, 
althongli  not  desiring  to  shun  anj  necessary  labour,  I  yet  hoped  that  ihe  task  would 
be  comparatirely  light.  The  progress  of  science  in  this  department,  as  in  others,  had 
indeed  not  ceased  to  be  onward.  Wahl  and  Bret^chneider  had  issued  new  and  cor- 
rected editions  of  their  Lexicons,  and  Winer  had  reriied  and  enlarged  his  Gnmmar ; 
while  the  labours  and  improTemenfcs  of  Passow  had  been  carried  Iwws^  after  his 
decease,  by  able  suooeesors  }  and  the  mora  extended  results  spread  beAne  the  English 
public  in  the  rerj  raluable  Lexicon  of  Liddell  and  Scott.  Sull  omm,  the  Genmaii* 
tariea  of  De  Wette  and  Meyer  on  the  New  Testament  had  appeared ;  to  say  tmiJitTiy  of 
many  others.  My  own  o0&cial  duties,  too,  had  called  me,  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  preceding  deoennium,  to  the  daiW  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  befoiv 
laiige  classes  of  young  men  j^reparinc;  for  the  ministry  of  the  Qoepel  j  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  had  yisited  and  partially  explored  the  Holy  Land.  Under  these  oiroumatanees, 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  I  sat  down  to  the  work  of  rerision,  I  found  many  portiona 
of  my  former  labours,  and  especially  the  earUest,  less  satisfactory  than  I  had  hoped.  Tho 
result  was,  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  required,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  re-written  2 
and  it  has  aooordingly  been  re-written,  without  regard  to  time  or  labour.  The  reastam^ 
ing  portions  ha?e  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  haye  reoeiTed  very  many  additiona, 
corrections,  and  curtailments.  In  its  present  form,  the  work  may  stand  as  an  unjnv- 
tending  memorial  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  Literpretation  ^d  Lexioogi%< 
phy  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centufy«" 

From  the  Author's  Pbsv^U^. 


11. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

For  the  use  of  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Harrow,  and  King's 
College,  London.  By  Charles  Duke  Yonge,  B.A.,  Author  of  "An 
English-Greek  Lexicon,"  "A  Gradus  of  the  Latin  Language,"  "Exer- 
cises in  Latin  Proee  Composition,'*  and  '<  ExorcisM  fbr  Latfai  ¥•!•• 
out  of 'Own  Sense.'" 

12mo.  6f .  6d. 
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12. 

The  British  Flora; 

CompriuDg  the  Phsenogamous  or  Flowering  Plnnts  and  the  Ferns. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Coirections ;  and  nnmerons 

Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umhelliferous  Plants,  the  Composite  Plants, 

the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.     By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Fjft.A.  and  L.S., 

&c. ;  and  G.  A.  Walker-Amott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S  &  R.S.  Ed.,  and  Regius 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  Om  tfty  thick  YoIubm,  ISmo.  with  IS  Plate*,  14t. ;   or  with  the  Pktei 
coloured,  price  21b. 

'*  *  Teinponi  mut«ntur,  et  nos  mtitamtur  in  illi*,*  ia  a  trite,  slihough  not  a  cfaweiefll, 
adage.  Of  late  years  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  cheap  puhUcatioiu,  that  some 
hare  predicted  that,  eve  long,  the  only  vehicle  of  cotemnniration  will  he  a  newspaper. 
The  tune,  however,  is  not  yet  arriyed  when  the  general  readers  of  the  "  broad  sheet" 
could  appreciate  a  description  of  plants.  But  it  has  been  deemed  adTisable  to  reduce, 
in  the  present  edition,  the  siie  of  the  page  and  of  the  type.  By  thia  fiieans,  without 
increasing  the  price,  not  only  are  all  the  useful  observations  in  former  editions  retained, 
and  many  others  added,  but  synoptical  tables  are  given  of  all  the  orders  under  each 
great  division,  and  also  similar  taolea  of  ths  genera  under  each  order,  the  detailed  <iia- 
racters  of  the  orders  being  placed  as  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  genera,  and  those  of 
the  genus  at  the  head  of  the  speciee."  t)rom  the  ArTH0B*3  Pbe^acb. 
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13. 

On  the  Strength  of  Materials} 

Containing  various  Original  and  Useful  Formulae,  specially  applied 
to  Tuhular  Bridges,  Wronght-Iron  and  Cast-Iron  Beams,  &c.  By 
Thomas  Tate,  of  Kneller  Training  College,  T^r ickepham ;  late  Mathe- 
matical Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  National  Society's 
TrafaiiAg  Cc^ege,  Battersea ;  Author  df  **  fiierdses  on  Medmnits 
and  Natural  Philosophy/'  Ac. 

8vo.  63.  M 

''  Mr.  Tate  is  an  indefatigable  and  a  useiid  author,  ^he  pturpose  of  his  present 
volume  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  title.    It  is  full  of  algebraic  and  other  forrouUe.*^ 

BUILDSB. 

"Mr.  Tate*s  book  on  the  strength  of  materials  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  iacts 
elicited  and  the  principles  elucidated  during  the  oonttruction  of  the  Britannia  and 
Conway  Tubular  Bridges.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  papers  on  the  strength  of  materials, 
calculated  from  data  dieeoTcred  by  the  experiments  instituted  during  the  erectian  of 
those  structures.  Mr.  Tate  has  arranged  the  subject  s  in  order,  and  diflested,  tiinpHiUd, 
and  rendered  them  more  available  by  criticism  and  ex})osition.  lite  book  contams  the 
results  of  new  and  important  knowledge  presented  in  a  amall  compa&s.''— >3r£CTAT0B. 
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14, 

Questions  adapted  to  S.  Rail's  First  or 

Elementary  Atlas,    For  the  use  of  Schools.     Compiled  by  ThoniM 

Bowman,  B.A.  late  Head  Master  of  the  Cheltenham  New  Proprietary 

School. 

12mo.  28. 


( knowledge  ot  the  hiBtorical  geography  < 

SUITDAT  TdCXS. 

HeUTs  First  or  Elementary  Atlas, 

For  the  use  of  Schools :  containing  Ten  Maps,  engraved  by  S.  Hall. 
New  Edition. 

Oblong  4to.  It.  6d.  coloured ;  or  each  Hap  separaiely,  2d. 

Map  Projectiam  adapted  to  the  above. 

Intended  to  be  filled  up  and  coloured  by  the  Pupils.    Engraved  by 
S.  Hall. 

Oblong  4to.  Is.  sewed ;  or  each  Projection  separately,  Id. 
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15, 

Synopsis  of  the  Diastaltic  Nervous  System. 

Being  Outlines  of  the  Croonian  Lectures  deliyered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  April  1850.  By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D. 
F.B.SS.  L.  &  E.  &c. 

,  4to.  with  sereral  Woodcuts,  6a. 
By  the  same  Author, 

Memoirs  on  the  Nervous  System. 

4to.  with  Three  Plates,  price  Ss. 
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16. 
'Dtm  T.  K.  CHuunbert's  "Work  on  Oorpulenee. 

^»  Corpulence; 

.  Or,  Exeeas  of  Fat  in  the  Haman  Body :  its  relations  to  Chemistrj 
and  Physiology,  its  bearings  on  other  Diseases  and  the  ralae  of  Hnman 
Life,  and  its  indicatbns  of  Treatment  With  an  Appendix  on  Emacia- 
tion. By  Thomas  King  Chambers,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physieians,  and  Gnlstonian  Lecturer  for  1850. 

Fcp.  8to.  40.  6d. 

«Tbe  subject  of  oorpulenco,  which  hat  resUy  been  but  rery  ounoorily  treated  before, 
b  here  thoroo^y  ana  Terr  abljr  examined  in  sU  ita  bearings ;  and  we  recommend  that 
this  book  should  find  its  place  m  the  library  of  ereiy  medwal  practitioner." 

LijroBT. 

*'  We  beUere  thie  is  the  first  systematio  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  treat  *Cor- 
pnlence*  with  grarity  and  medical  philosoph j.  Hitherto  '  fat'  has  serred  as  a  but 
ibr  small  wits  to  shoot  at ;  or  it  has  been  handled  after  the  manner  of  the  newspaper 
retailersK>f  remariutble  £M}ts  or  surprising  occurrences ;  or  if  a  better  daas  of  mind  has 
eo^kloyed  itself  on  the  theme,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  handle  the  matter  hce^ouaLr, 
intermingling  with  proflMsional  obserrations  remarkable  inst^tnoes  of  hi  men,  and  the 
tnoonTenienoes  of  corpulence,  told  in  an  anecdotical  or  a  gossipy  manner.  Dr.  Cham- 
bers eschews  the  triflmff  without  faUinff  into  the  diy.  Li  ten  lectures  ho  considers  the 
ohemical  properties  and  production  ofutt,  with  its  uses  anatomically  orphysiologioallj. 
He  inrestigates  the  rationale  of  obesitr— as  ks  probable  physiologioal  causes,  the  periods 
of  life  whoi  we  should  exhibit  a  tendency  to  the  &t  or  the  lean,  with  the  whyand  the 
wherefore.  He  examines  the  statistics  of  the  subject,  so  fiur  as  the  limited  materials 
permit^  in  order  imitr  mUm  to  trace  what  may  be  called  the  ^parentfy  predisposmg 
oauset— as  'hereditaiy*  illness,  marriage,  &c'*  Stboxaiob. 


17. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Therapeutic 

U9e$  of  Tenihintknu  Medieine$;  with  Obserrations  on  Tubercnlar 
Consumption,  Gout,  Uineral  Waters,  &c.  By  Thomas  Smith,  M.D. 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons>  London,  &c. ; 
Author  of  '*  A  Treatise  on  Acute  Hydrocephalus." 

8to,  6s. 
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18. 

The  Law  of  Pews  in  dhurches  Sf  Chapels } 

Including  those  built  under  the  Church  Building  AoU :  with  a  Chapter 
on  Prohibition.  By  George  Henry  HeiriC  (^iphtnt,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.,  and  of  the  In^er  Tenpk,  Em^.,  Btffist^- 
at^Law ;  Author  of  **  The  MetirepolitaA  Intenn^nU  Aet,  with  Notes»" 
aad  "  The  Law  of  HMaes." 

Post  Sre.  6#. 

<*  A  plain  and  succinct  digest  of  the  law  xipon  this  subject,  so  fkr  aa  it  it  settled.'* 

Spsctatoe. 

<*  We  hare  often  had  occasion  to  regret  that  some  useful  book,  which  would  sin^y 
and  chiirl^'  MfaM  tiie  law  rdaeing  to  pews  in  ebmehea  and  dMpds,  had  not  been 
pvUishad )  for  there  is  no  sab^ot  wiiiob  eor  '  parish  lawyer*  finds  mere  fteqoentiy 
put  before  hfan  Umm  to  state  Uie  hnr  iwpeeting  iwuHisi^  Mid  the  right  to  seets  m 
plaeaa  of  public  worship.  Henceforth  the  labour  in  this  respect  will  be  much  dimi- 
nished, for  the  detideralum  is  at  leqgth  iopptied  by  thia  Toluaiei  to  whioh  aB  persona 
who  are  anxious  to  learn  what  is  the  law  on  this  Htigated  point  xeay  reiw  with  the 
aisuianoe  of  being  correctly  advised."  Bbli.*s  Mswaaeca. 
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19. 

Treatises  against  Popery. 

By  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  Comprinng — I.  The  SealPreaeBce  of 
Chriat  in  the  Sacrament;  2.  A  Dieevaiive  horn  Pafwy ;  aad  X  Rwr 

Letters  to  Persons  changed  or  tel&pted  to  a  change  in  their  Keligion. 
A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volome  ;  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

8to.  lOs.  6d 


ao. 
Jeremy  Taylor's  dmrse  qf  Samms  for  all 

the  Bundays  in  tike  Fear,  A  New  BcHtion,  complete  in  One  Tolnme ; 
revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,  M.A.  Pelfo^  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford. 
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21. 

The  Metropolitan  Interments  Act  j 

With  Expknatory  Notet,  vi  Appeodix^  aad  Index,  By  Ckoige  Henry 
Hewit  Oliphanti  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  B.A. ;  and  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Aathor  of  ''The  Law  of 
Pews  in  Churches  and  Chapels,"  and  '^  The  Law  of  Horses." 

Poet  8yo.  80. 

"  This  edition  of  the  act  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Oliphant  with  much  care  $  and 
from  its  size  and  arrangement  will  be  found  most  useful  to  the  nimierous  classes 
(whether  lay  or  clerical)  whose  interests  are  affected  by  it.  Mr.  X)liphant  has  judi- 
ciously inserted  in  the  appendix  portions  of  the  Xlh  and  Xlth  Vict.,  cap.  6S.  relating 
to  cemeteries,  and  has  furnished  a  rery  comprehensive  index  to  every  ptft  of  the  sts« 

tote."  UOBWSQ  HSBALD. 


22. 

The  Arithmetical  Companion : 

Intended,  by  miscellaneous  Examples,  to  perfect  the  Pupil  in  a  know- 
ledge of  Arithmetic.  To  which  are  added,  Mensuration,  Book-keepings 
and  Mental  Calculations.  By  Richard  Hiley,  Principal  of  the  Leeds 
Classical  and  Commercial  School ;  and  Author  of  yanous  Elementary 
Educational  Works,  a  List  of  which  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.    3d  Edition,  considerably  improved. 

18mo.  2s. 

Key  to  the  Arithmetical  Compatiion. 

By  Richard  Hiley,  Principal  of  the  Leeds  Classical  and  Commeroial 
School. 

<3d  Edition,  revised,    18mo.  Is.  6d. 
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28. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions. 

Pablished  by  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chinurgical  Society  of  London. 
Yolame  the  Thirty-Third;  or  Second  Seriea,  Yolnroe  the  Fifteenth. 

8to.  with  PlatM,  I80. 
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24. 

A    Terminational   Dictimiary   of  Latin 

Substantives,  in  which  the  Words  are  arranged  according  to  their 
endings.  By  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A. ;  and  lIHlliam  Rnshton,  M.A., 
late  Uniyersity  Scholar  in  the  Uniyersity  of  London. 

870.  5fl. 

*«*  The  olject  of  this  work  is  to  assist  students  in  analysing  Latin  words.  Sob- 
stantiyes  of  similar  termination  are  brought  together ;  for  example,  idl  the  words  in 
ariuM  are  found  in  one  list,  all  the  neuters  in  mem  in  another,  all  words  in  iUm  and 
ftofi  in  a  third,  and  so  on  for  the  rest.  The  whole  is  arranged  according  to  the  ftre 
declensions,  and  under  each  declension  the  distinctire  terminations  are  paced  alpha- 
betically.  The  student  may  then  examine  for  himself  whether  the  terminations  had 
oriffinaUy  a  meaning  of  their  own, — ^just  as  in  BngHsh  we  see/vH  and  iem  in  fiuthfid 
and  faithless.  Further,  he  will  perceive  all  the  roots  to  which  any  gtren  termination 
is  added,  and  thus  obserre  the  changes  which  roots  undergo  in  the  process  of  word* 
buildmg.  The  study  of  comparatiTe  grammar  depends  upon  a  collection  of  hcfU,  and 
inferences  drawn  from  them :  but  it-is  necessary  to  hare  a//  the  &cts ;  and  in  the  pre* 
sent  work  all  the  substantives  of  the  language  are  digested  under  their  appropnata 
headings. 


25^ 

Essays  on  Socinianism. 

By  Joseph  Cottle,  .Author  of ''  Alfred/'  "  Reminiscences  of  Cokridge 
and  Soathey/*  &c* 


Post  8tq.  6e. 
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26. 

A  Compenditim  of  Universal  History j 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Present  Time.     Trandated  from  the  24th 
Edition  of  the  Oerman  Original.    By  Charles  Tbeomartyr  Stafford. 

12mo.  88.  6d. 

%*  This  Tolame  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  Gknnan  work  of  great  celebrity,  oarefuUy 
rerised  bj  a  dergyman  of  the  Choroh  of  England ;  with  the  addition  of  a  fow 
interetting  extracts  and  anecdotes. 

**  This  is  an  excellent  and  nseM  translation  of  a  derer  and  comprehensxre  German 
work,  that  has  been  adopted  as  a  class-book  in  almost  ereiy  school  in  Gbrmanr.  The 
estamition  in  which  it  is  held  maj  be  appreciated  br  the  &ct,  that  this  tnmslation  is 
firom  the  twentj-fbmth  edition  of  the  original ;  ana  a  caxefal  perusal  of  Mr.  Stafford's 
Tcrsion  will  afford  ample  proof  that  this  sncoess  is  not  bj  any  means  xmdeserred.  The 
translator  has  also  made  some  additions  of  interes^g  extracts  and  anecdotes.  The 
work  is  snch  as  will  be  fonnd  serriceable  to  the  man  of  letters,  as  a  book  of  reference, 
and  as  a  compendious  renew  of  discurstre  reading ;  and  to  the  student,  as  a  well« 
drawn  outline  of  history.  The  style  is  dear,  concise,  and  agreeable,  the  narratiTC 
being  reUered  by  frequent  notices  of  inventions,  arts,  and  sciences.  The  rolume  com- 
prises a  remarkable  mnd  of  hds  and  information ;  and  its  wide  acceptance  as  a  dass- 
Dook  in  this  country,  which  the  admirable  translation  deserves,  would  cooler  an 
immense  benefit  on  tutors  and  students."  HoBimra  Adtxbtisib. 


27. 

Outlines  of  Physical  Geography  ; 

Descriptive  of  the  Inorganic  Matter  of  the  Glohe,  and  the  Distribution 
of  Organised  Beings :  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Edward 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.y  Associate  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lower  School,  Greenwich  Hospital. 
With  Eight  Maps,  compiled  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Geography  in  the  College  for  Civil  Eugioeers.  2d  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged. 

12mo.  ds.  6d. 


28. 

Mount  St.  Lawrence. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mary,  the  Star  of  the  Sea.'' 
2  vols,  post  8to.  12m, 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ iC 
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29. 

^  Synopsis  of  the  Coniferous  Plants  grown 

in  Great  Britain,  and  told  by  Kniffht  and  Parryt  of  th$  Jgsoiic 
Ihur^ery,  Km^%  Mood,  Chelsea. 

Poet  8vo.  58.  i  or  ite^hj  post,  5».  6d. 

30, 

Indea:  to  the  Edinburgh  Beview^ 

Vols.  LL  to  LXXX,  inclusive*     Being  Numbers  CLXXXYI.  and 
CLXXXVII.  of  The  Bdmburgh  Review,  and  fomiDg  One  Yolame. 

8to.  1$^ 

"  It  may  be  coiiyenieut  to  our  readers  to  haTC  their  attention  called  to  the  fact  that 
a  General  Index  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  from,  the  fiflj-first  to  the  eightieth  volume, 
inclusiye,  is  at  length  published.  This  Index  has  been  compiled  on  the  same  phm  as 
the  one  that  pre^dea  it  j  a  few  features  bemg  added  : — viz.  '  The  substantiating  of 
the  dates  of  the  events  indexed,'  and  *  the  Christian  names  of  the  individuals  mentioned, 
their  titles,  the  year  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  that  in  which  they  died.'  This 
latter  is  done  especially  with  the  view  of  discriminating  between  the  members  of  thoae 
fimiiUes  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  poUtioal  affairs  of  the  British  Empire. 
These  additions  will,  it  is  believed,  obviate  the  immediate  necessity  of  consulting  other 
authorities."  AlSBV^crit, 


31. 

British  Organic  Bemainsf 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Oeological  Survey,  and 
published  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury  : 
comprising  Ten  Plates,  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  of  Figures  and 
Descriptions  illustrative  of  British  Organic  Remains. 

Third  Decade.    Koyal  8vo.  2s.  6d. ;  or  royal  4to.  4fl.  6d. 

Recently  published* 

The  First  and   Second  Decades  of  the  British   Otffanie 
Remains.    Each  with  Ten  Plates^  tinifarai  with  the  ab^ve . 
Royal  8vo.  2s.  6d. ;  royal  4to.  is.  6d.  each  part. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ iC 
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1. 

lK>rd  Holland. 

Foreign  jReminiscences.  By  Henry  Bichard 
Lord  Holland. 

GompriBing  Anecdotes^  and  an  Account  of  such  Persons  and  Poll* 
tical  Intrigues  in  Foreign  Countries  as  haye  fallen  within  his 
Lordship's  observation.  Edited  by  hit  Son^  Henry  Edward  Lord 
Holland. 

1  to],  poii  dro.  i^M^  Ckriiimm. 


3. 
Mr*  D6ttitlst<ni]i^  of  dctmijrtoiiii* 

Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  TJrUno  and  their 

Court;  comprising  Notices  of  the  Wars,  Literature,  and  Arts,  in 
Italy,  from  mccccxl.  to  mdcxxx.    By  James  Dennistoun,  of  Den- 

nistoun. 

3  vok.  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Wood  EngraTingp. 


8. 
Baron  Humboldt* 

Comnost  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Deseription 

of  the  Universe.  By  Alexander  Ton  Hmnboldt.  Vol.  3,  hi  Two 
Parts.  Translated  under  the  snperhitendenee  of  Lietrtenant-Colonel 
Edward  Sabine,  R.A.  For.  Sec.  R.S 
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Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche^  F.R.S. 

The  Geological  Observer. 

By  Sir  Henry  t.  De  la  Beche,  C.B.  F.R.S.  &c.,  and  Director-Oenecal 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

8to.  [/» J)ecmher, 


5. 
Robert  Southey* 

Southet/s  Commonplace' Book— Fourth  Senes. 

The  Fourth  and  concluding  Series — comprising  ORIQINAL 
MEMORANDA^  Literary  and  MiscelUmeous,  accumulated  by  Mr. 
Southey  in  the  whole  course  of  his  personal  and  literary  carea. 
Forming  One  large  Volume  Complete  in  itself;  uniform  with  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.  Edited  by  Mr.  Southey's  Son-in-Law, 
the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D. 

Bquire  crown  Svo. 
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6. 
Soutliej's  Life  and  Letters. 

Ths  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late 

Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charlea  Cathbert 
Southey,  M. A.  The  Sixth  and  concluding  Volume,  embeHiahed  writh 
a  View  of  Southey's  Monument  in  Crosthwaite  Church,  and  a  Tiev 
of  Crosthwaite  Church,  from  Greta  Hill. 

Post  8to. 
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Alarle  A.  ^Watts. 

Alaric  Watts^s  Poetry  and  Painting. 

Lyrics  of  the  Heart,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alarie  A.  Watts.  Illus- 
trated by  Forty  highly-finished  Line-Engravings,  ezeeated  expressly 
for  this  work,  from  the  Designs  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
Modem  Painters^  by  a  large  majority  of  the  moat  eminent  EngraTera 
of  the  age. 
Square  orown  8to.  printed  and  embellished  unifonnly  with  Bogen's  Italy  and  Poems. 
LIST  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8UBJBCTS. 

PA  I  NTS  RS. 

KNoaAvsas. 

ATnuMtionslPertnli:  .. 

G.S.NewtoajLA. 
J.  Stothard,lc.A. 

JassesWatt. 

The  Muses 

W.Qrealbsch. 

TbeYouBglinK  of  tbeFlock 

Sir  T.  Lawrence, 

P.R.A 

F.  C.  Lewis. 

The  Shower  

H.  Howard.  R.A.. 
T.Uwtna^tLA.  .. 

W.  Finden. 

TbeMsndoUn 

Rains  of  a  Greek  Temple 

C.  Rons. 

D.Roberts,  R.A.. 

R.  Wanu. 

Catonia  

R.  P.  Boningtos. . 
H.  Howard,  R.  A.. 

W.  MiBer. 

Iris  and  her  Train 

J.  Goodyear. 

The  Bath  of  Diana 

T.Stotbard,R.A.. 

W.  Graatbach. 

Richmond  Hill 

O.Barrett 

W.  MiUer. 

The  Garden  of  Boccscdo 

T.Stotluird,RJL. 

W.  Oreatbacb. 

FCte  Champ«toe 

T.atothard,R.A.. 

W.Greatbacb. 

My  own  Fireside 

R.We8taU,R.A... 

J.  Goodyear. 

TheDeserted    

W.  BoxaU 

F.  Englehart. 

The  Grave  of  the  PIrsU 

IBom 

Alaux 

S.  Sangster. 

Mnsic 

Watteau 

C.Stan4eld,R.A.. 

C.  Rolls. 

Pfalfli  Castle 

J.  T.  WiUmore. 

Sunset,  aDream  of  Claude 

G.  Barrett 

W.  Miller. 

Village  Dance  

The  Baiden's  Reverie  .. 

C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A.. 

W.  Greatbach. 

H.  Howard,  R.  A.. 

F.  Bngtebeart. 
J.  Mifchell. 

The  Sister  of  Charity.... 

Eugene  Deveria . . 

Cupid  and  Psyche  

W.  Ktty,  R.A 

a  Rolls. 

Guardian  Ancels 

H.  Howard,  R  A.. 

E.  J.  Portbmy. 

Marf^uretinMediUtion^a 

Scene  from  Faust 

M.CoUn  

W.  Ensom. 
W.  MiHer. 

Babylonian  Ruins 

L'AllefrroA:  11  Penseroso 

B.  Roberts,  R.A. . 

H.  Howard,  R.A.. 

E,  J.  Portbory. 

Cbildreafatberinf  Flowers 

T.8tothard,R.A.. 

B.  J.  B>rtbnry. 

The  Fisherman's  Return 

Beaune 

E.  J.  Portbury. 

The  Deserted  Cottage. . . . 

T.Stothard,R.A.. 

W.  Greatbach. 

AReposo  !!*.'.!!....!... 

R.Westall,R.A... 
G.Barrett 

P.  Lightfoot. 

Children  Wowing  Bubbles 

T.Stothard.R,A.. 

W.  Greatbach. 

Love  at  Sea   

B.R.Haydon.... 
R.Westsai,R.A... 

W.  Greatbach. 

Burning  Love  Letters   .. 

R.  Staines. 

The  Grey  Hair 

R.We8ta11,R.A... 

E.  J.  Portbury. 

The  Fountain  of  Vauclusc 

C.Bentley 

W.  HilK 

Kirkstall  Abbey  

W.  Hofland 

W.  Hill. 

The  Closing  Scene 

Interior  of  Amiens  Cathe- 

T.Stotbard,R.A.. 

W.  Outrim. 

dral 

Lesaint 

B.  ClialUs. 

The  Gondola 

G.  Cattermole .... 

£.GoodalL 

Origrin  of  Painting   (en- 

graving on  wood) 

R.Co8way,  R.A... 

Williams. 

'  WUl  be  ready  in  October. 
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8. 
I>iaiia  Xionlfla  Macdonald. 

Villa  Verocchio  ; 

Or,  the  Youth  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci :    a  Tale.     By  the  late  Diana 
Louiaa  Macdonald. 

Pep.  8vo. 


9. 
Shakspeare. 

Sentiments^ Similes  of  William  Shakspeare. 

A  Classified  Selection  of  Similes,  Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other 
remarkable  Passages  in  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shakspeare.  Bj 
Henry  Noel  Humphreys. 

With  an  eUboratdr  Bluminated  Border  in  the  eharacteristio  style  of  Shakspeare's  age^ 

and  other  Embellishments  ;  bound  in  massive  carFcd  and  pierced  ooren, 
^  enriched  with  a  deeply  embossed  Portrait  of  Shakspeare. 


10. 
Beation's  Politteal  Index  Modemlsedi 

The  Book  of  Dignities ; 

Or,  RoUs  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the 
Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time :  comprising  the  Administratioiis 
of  Great  Britain ;  the  Offices  of  State,  and  all  the  Public  Departments ; 
the  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries ;  the  Functionaries  of  the  Law ;  the 
Commanders  of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and  the  Hereditary  Honooit 
and  other  Distinctions  conferred  upon  Families  and  Public  Men. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  continued,  of 

"BEATSON'S  POLITICAL  INDEX." 
Bt  Joseph  Haydn,  Compiler  of  ''The  Dictionary  of  Dates,"  and  other 
Works. 

In  One  very  lai^  Yolnme,  8vo. 
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11. 

Mrs*  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson,  Author  of  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art/'  **  Legends 
of  the  Monastic  Orders/'  &c.    With  lilustrations  by  the  Author. 
Square  crown  8to. 


12. 
ThB  Rew.  Enkine  Neale,  M  JL 

2^he  Earthly  Resting-places  of  the  Just. 

By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk ;  Author 
of  '« The  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Kent/'  ••  The  Closing  Scene/'  &c. 

Fcp.  8vo. 

13. 
Dr.  Bloomfield. 

Annotations  on  the  New  Testament^         ^ 

Critical,  Philotophical,  and  Explanatory :  Intended  as  an  Appendix 
and  Supplement  to  the  larger  Greek  Testament,  with  English  Notes ; 
containing  Additional  Annotations,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Expla- 
natory. By  the  Bev.  S.T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

8vo.  [In  Ocioler, 

*m*  This  work  \b  the  fulfilment  of  an  engagement,  entered  into  br  the  Editor  in  the 
Pre&ce  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Qreek  Testament,  to  reserve  all  future  annotatoiy 
matter,  which  he  might  subsequently  be  enabled  to  furnish,  for  a  separate  yolume, 
forming  a  suitable  appendix  both  to  the  third  and  to  all  subsequent  editions  of  that 
work ;  thus  placing  the  purchasers  of  those  sereral  editions  on  the  same  footing. 
Accordingly,  the  present  Tolmne  will  be  found  to  contain  a  Terr  large  body  of  additional 
and  suppfementary  matter,  chiefly  original,  but  in  part  denyed,  with  condensation, 
simpUdiation,  and  adaptation,  firom  the  best  expository  works  (some  of  them  exceedingly 
rare)  both  ancient  and  modem — ^presenting  the  results  of  the  most  extensive  investiga- 
tion, and  the  fruits  of  the  most  strenuous  laboiu*,  carried  on  continuously  for  nearly 
twelve  years  ;  the  whole  fbrming  a  handsome  volume  of  nearly  450  pages,  printed  in 
double  columns  uniformly  with  the  two  former  voliunes. — For  the  convenience  of 
purchasers  or  possessors  of  tho  two  former  volumes,  the  "  Annotations"  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  divisible  into  two  Parts,  each  of  which  may  be  bound  up  with  the  Volume  to 
which  it  refers :  Part  I.  comprehending  the  Oospels  and  the  Acts,  and  Part  II.  the 
Epistles  and  the  Bevelation. 
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The  Rer.  IS*  A.  Uttcmi  WLA* 

The  Church  of  Christy 

In  its  Ideal  Attribates  and  Ministry :  vith  an  especial  reference  to 
the  Controversy  on  the  subject  between  Romanists  and  Protestants. 
.By  Edward  Arthnr  Litton,  M. A.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stockton  Heath, 
and  kte  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 


15. 
W.  H.  Wnifl)  Bsq.  and  Frisderick  Tayler. 

Sir  Boger  De  Coverley. 

By  the  Spectator.     With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  W.   Henry 

Wills ;  and  numerous  Designs  by  Frederick  Tayler,  Member  of  the 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  engraved  on  Wood  by  John 

Thompson.  . 

Crown  8to.  [H  October. 


16. 
Maddntosh's  Works  l»  Oae  Voliune. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Bight  Eon. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Edited  by  Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Uniform  with  '*  Mr.  Macaulay*s  Critical  and  Historical  Essays," 
and  "  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  s  Works." 

Square  crown  Svo. 


17. 
Joanna  BalUie. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Joanna 

Baillie,  A  New  Edition,  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Uniform  with  "  James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works,"  "  Mr.  Macau- 
kys  Essays,"  and  "The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Works." 

Sqoare  crown  8to. 
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18. 
Biihop  Thirlwall. 

TheySistory  of  Greece. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Biafaop  of  St  David's  (the  Rev.  Coimop 
C.  Thirlwall).     A  New  Edition,  revised;  with  Notes  and  Maps. 

Vol  VI.    8to. 


19. 
Harry  HieOTer. 

The  Hunting-Field. 

By  Harry  Hieover,  Author  of  "Suble  Talk  and  Table  Talk,"  "The 
Pocket  and  the  Stud/*  "  The  Stud  for  Practical  Purposes,"  and 
**  Practical  Horsemanship." 

Fcp.  8to.  with  Two  Plates,  "The  Right  Sort,"  and  "The  Wrong  Sort." 

[ht  October. 


20. 

Owen  Jones* 

Winged  Thoughts. 

By  Mary  Anne  Baoon.    With  lUustrationB  designed  and  executed  in 
illuminated  printing  by  Owen  Jones. 

Boyal  8to.  unifonn  with  "  Flowers  and  their  Kindred  Thoughts,"  and  "  Fruite  from 
the  Garden  and  the  Field." 


21. 
Jnlia  Comer. 

The  ChikTs  Own  Sunday  Booh 

By  Miss  Julia  Comer. 

Square  fop.  with  lUiutrationfl  on  SieeL 
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22. 

New  and  much  Improred  Edition  of  Brando's  Dicttonarj  of 
Science,  Uteratare,  and  Art,  corrected  to  tbe  Present  Time. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science^  Literature^  and 

Art;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles 
of  eyery  branch  of  Homan  Knowledge :  with  the  Derivation  and 
Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Brande, 
F.R.S.  L.  &  E. ;  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  Caayin.  A  New  and  thoroaghly 
Reyised  Edition  (1850),  with  many  Additions,  Corrections,  and 
Improyements. 

8yo.  with  Wood  Engnyings. 


23. 

New  and  mnch  Improred  Edition  of  laondon's  Enc]relop»dia 
of  Gardening,  in  Ten  Monthly  Pftrts. 

An  Encydopcedia  of  Gardening  f 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticnltnre,  Floricnltore, 
Arboricultare,  and  Landscape  Gardening:  including  all  the  latest 
Improyements ;  a  General  History  of  Gardening  in  all  Countries ;  and 
a  Statistical  View  of  its  Present  State  :  with  Suggestions  for  its 
Future  Progress  in  the  British  Isles.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  H.S. 
&c.  In  One  large  Volume,  8yo.  illustrated  with  many  h«|idred 
Engrayings  on  Wood  by  Branston.  An  entirely  New  Edition  (1850), 
corrected  throughout  and  considerably  improyed,  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

%*  In  coune  of  publication,  in  Ten  Monthly  Parte,  price  Ss.  each. 
Ports  I.  to  VI.  are  now  ready.    Fart  VII.  will  be  published  at  Uie  end  of  Odohtr, 
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24. 

New  and  miicli  Improred  Edition  of  Blaine's  Eneyclop«edia 
of  Rural  Sports^  corrected  to  the  Present  Time. 

An  Bncyclopadia  of  Bural  Sports  ; 

Or,  a  complete  Accounty  Historical,  Practical,  and  DescriptiTe,  of 
Honting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and 
Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Delahere  P.  Blaine, 
Esq.  Author  of  ''Canine  Pathology,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  nearly 
600  Bngravings  on  Wood,  by  R.  Branston.  A  New  and  thoroughly 
Revised  Edition  (1850),  with  many  Additions,  Corrections,  and 
Improvements. 

8vo. 


25. 

New  and  mnch  Improred  Editton  of  BIr«  M ^Onlloch'a  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary^  in  TwcIto  Monthly  Pftrts. 

A  Dictionary f  Geographical^  Statistical^ 

and  Historical,  of  the  variola  Countries,  Places,  and  principal 
Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  Illustrated  with  Maps.  By  J.  R. 
M^Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition  (1850-51),  corrected  and  in  part 
re-written :  with  a  Supplement. 

2  very  large  vols.  8vo. 

%*  In  oourse  of  publication,  including  the  Supplement,  in  Twelve  Monthly  Farts, 
each  containing  as  much  Letterpress  as  a  large  Volume.  Parts  I.  to  Y.  pric« 
Se.  each,  are  now  ready.    Fart  TX  will  be  published  at  the  end  of  October. 

"  This  is  a  new  editioD,  iu  a  cheap  form,  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's  valoable  work.  It  is  in 
small  type,  and  to  be  completed  in  twelve  monthly  Parts,  illustrated  with  maps.  This  Part 
contains  an  excellent  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection.  Of  the  merits  of  the  work 
it  would  be  qnite  snperflnoos  to  speak.  This  cheap  edition,  revised,  and  in  part  re-written, 
is  calculated  to  place  a  most  valuable  anthority  within  the  reach  of  alL  We  therefore  trust 
it  may  have  a  circolation  commensurate  with  its  merits.*'  Morning  Chboniclb. 
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26. 

EL  Doubledajy  Esq.  FX.S.  ;   J.  O.  "Westwood,  Bsq. ; 
and  W.  0«  Hewitson,  Ssq. 

7%^  Genera  of  Butterflies j 

Or  Diurnal  Lepidoptera;  comprising  their  Gfeneric  Characters, 
a  Notice  of  the  Habits  and  Transformations,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Species  of  each  Genus.  By  Edward  Doubleday,  Bsq.  F.L.S.  &c.  late 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Con- 
tinued by  J.  0.  Westwood,  Esq.  ninstiated  bj  W.  C.  Hewitson,  Esq. 
Author  of  "  British  Oology." 

Imperial  4to.  aniform  with  Chraj  and  Mitchell's  '*  Genera  of  Birds  ;**  with 
coloured  Plates,  from  Drawings  bj  W.  0.  Hewitson,  Esq. 

•^*  In  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  5s.  each.  The  publication,  which 
had  been  suspended  for  a  few  months  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Doubkday, 
b  now  resumed,  and  will  be  continued  regularly  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 
Parts  I.  to  yXXYI.  are  now  ready.  Part  XAXVIL.  will  be  published  at  the 
end  of  October, 


27. 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  entire  Works: 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a  Critical  Examination  of  his  Writings, 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Page  Eden,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    In  10  vols.  . 

Vol.  Vni.  {the  Seventh  in  order  of  publication),  containing  THE  WORTHY  COM- 
MTJNICANT;  or,  a  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  Effects,  and  Blessings  consequent  to  the 
Worthy  Receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  Acm^  E^ujSMifuubs,  or  Sopplement  of  Sermoos ; 
and  a  Collection  •£  Offices  or  Forms  of  Prayer  in  Cases  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary. 

8vo. 
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28. 
Hie  ReT.  J.  W.  Coleikso»  M.A. 

Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometrtj^ 

designed  for  the  Use  of  Schoob.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Fomcett  St.  Mary,  Norfolk,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
Coll^;e,  Cambridge. 

12mo. 


29. 
William  Thomas. 

A  New  Set  of  Interest  Tables j 

From  One  to  Three  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  calculated  by  Eighths  per 
Cent    By  William  Thomas. 

4to. 


30. 
A.  De  la  RiTe. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  ;  its  Theory  and 

Praetieal  Application,  By  A.  De  la  Rive,  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva. 
lUnstnitcd  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

2  vols.  8vo. 

31. 
New  Britiah  Crametteer. 

A  New  and  Complete  British  Gazetteer y 

Or  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM ;  containing 
a  Description  of  every  Place,  and  the  principal  Objects  of  note,  founded 
upon  the  Ordnance  Surveys,  the  best  Local  and  other  Authorities,  and 
the  most  recent  Official  Documents  connected  with  Population,  Con- 
stituencies, Corporate  and  Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs,  Poor  Laws,  Education, 
Charitable  Trusts,  Railways,  Trade,  &c.  &c. 

R 
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82. 

Mr.  Edward  HngheSy  F.R.G.S. 

A  New  School  Atlas  of  Physicaly  Politicalj 

and  Commercial  Geography.  With  Descriptiye  Letterpress.  By 
Edward  Hughes,  F.R.6.S. ;  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E. ;  Head  Master  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Lower  School,  Greenwich  Hospital. 

1  ToL  medinfn  8to. 


33. 

Dr.  Ito  Schmitm's  School  Ahridgment  of  Blihop  ndrlwaU's 
History  of  Greece. 

A  History  of  Greece^  for  the  use  of  Schools 

and  Young  Persons,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  taking  of  Corinth 
hy  the  Romans,  b.c.  146;  mainly  hased  upon  Bishop  Thirlwall'a 
History  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Leonard  Schmits,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

12ino.  [/a  Octoier. 


34. 
Mr*  Thomas  Tate. 

The  Elements  of  Mechanism. 

By  Thomas  Tate,  of  Kneller  Training  College,  Twickenham ;  late 
Mathematical  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  National 
Society's  Training  College,  Battersea;  Author  of  "Exercises  on 
Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,"  &c. 

12mo.  vith  numerous  Woodcuts. 
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35. 
"W.  Pliimps^  H.  G.  Brooke,  and  W.  H.  MUler. 

A  71  Elementary  Introduction  to  Mineralogy; 

Comprising  a  Notice  of  the  Characters,  Properties,  and  Chemical 
Constitution  of  Minerals :  with  Accounts  of  the  Places  and  Circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  found.  By  William  Phillips,  F.L.S.  M.G.S. 
^c.  A  New  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved,  by  H.  G. 
Brooke,  F.R.S. ;  and  W.  H.  Miller,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Minera- 
logy in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

8vo.  with  oumeroQi  Wood  Eogrmviogt. 


36. 
Dr.  Ooplaad. 

A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine, 

Library  of  Pathology,  and  Digest  of  Medical  Literature.    By  James 
CopUnd,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Part  XV.  (being  Part  VI.  of  Vol.  III.)    8to. 


37. 
Dr.  Algernon  Frampton* 

Thomases  Modern  Practice  of  Physic : 

Exhibiting  the  Character,  Causes^  Symptoms,  Diagnostics,  Morbid 
Appearances,  and  Improved  Method  of  Treating  Diseases  of  all 
Climates.  By  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Thomas.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  day,  by  Algernon  Frampton, 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to 
the  London  Hospital. 

8to. 
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38. 
Dr.  Pereinu 

Elements  of  Materia  Medica  ^  Therapeutics; 

Comprebeoding  the  Natural  History,  Preparation,  Properties,  Com- 
position, Effects,  and  Uses  of  Medicines.  By  Jon.  Pereira,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Assistant- Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  &c  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  improved,  including  Notices  of  most  of  the  Medi- 
cinal Substances  in  use  in  the  Civilised  World,  and  forming  an  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Materia  Medica. 

Vol  n.  Part  I.  oonttiDing  the  Cryptogams,  the  Exogetu  or  MonoeotyletUms,  and  tl^ 
Oymnospermaus,  the  Monocklamydoms  or  Apetaloms,  and  the  OoroUi/oral  Exo^au,  With 
numeroiis  Woodcats  and  One  Engraving  on  Steel. 

8to.  17t.  [Now  rea^. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  anthor  has  enlarged,  carefuUy  corrected,  and,  he  hopes,  mach 
improved  this  work.  He  has  embodied  all  recent  discoveries  in  natural  history,  aiemistrj, 
and  medicine,  whidi  relate  to  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  has  indnded  notices  of  almott  eroy 
medical  snbstance  in  nse  in  the  civilised  world :  so  that  the  present  edition  may  be  and  to 
form  an  Encydop^ia  of  Mmttria  Medica, 

Part  II.,  completing  the  2nd  and  oondnding  Volume  is  also  in  the  press,  and  will  be  forth- 
with published ;  it  wiU  contain  the  remainder  of  tht  Vegetable  Materia  Medica,  tba  AiuAal 
Materia  Medica,  and  the  Historical  and  Bibliographical  Table ;  with  all  the  Additions,  Cor- 
rections, and  Alterations  of  the  New  Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias,  illastrated  wiUi 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  One  Steel  Engraving. 

The  first  Volume  of  the  work,  (price  25s.,)  which  has  been  almost  entirely  re-writtan, 
contains  a  new  physiological  classification  of  the  artidea  composing  the  Materia  Meditt. 

Great  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  historical  and  bibliographical  departmeot  of  tba 
^  Materia  Medica,"  which  has  been  enlarged  and  improved. 


39. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Nerins. 

A  Translation  of  the  New  Edition  of  the 

London  Pharmacopma.     By  J.  Birkbeck  Nevins,  M.D.  Lend. 

8to.  with  Woodcuts  a^d  Diagrams. 

%*  This  work  will  comprise  not  onl^  the  London  Pkarmaeopteia,  bat  also  tboM  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin ;  and  will  contain  a  full  account  of  the  Pitmorties  and  Uses  of 
the  different  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  also  the  Chemical  Processes  and  Testa 
directed  to  be  employed.  It  has  been  prepared  witii  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of 
Students  weparing  K>r  examination  by  the  Apothecaries  and  Pharmaoeotioal  SoGieiiea» 
and  as  a  Work  of  Beferenoe  for  persons  already  in  practice. 


WiLsox  aniiOgilvy,  57,  Seinhrr  Stkbrt,  London. 
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